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PREFACE 


Ik writing this book. I have sought to mlixe three inierrelated objectives. 
First. I went to establish the basis, both in terms of the author's intentions 
and in relation to an mtellectuaJ and polidcaJ context, for an interpreia* 
tion of John Loche's poliocel thought that gives primary importance to 
the radical pofiricat meaning of his ideas. 1 have placed Lodke within a 
world of polirica] and ceitgious disiidenta in Restoration England and 
have asked. What kinds of social conventions of meaning did the inhab¬ 
itants of this world draw upon in order to maie sense oui of their own 
actions and the place of those actions within the sodal life of seventeenth- 
century England^ And how does our understanding of that world, as seen 
from the perspective of these dissidents, contribute to our appreciation of 
the meaning of the arguments and probiema that conatitute the core of 
Locke's political thought! 

My second aim has been to provide a case study of a political move- 
ment^ts organUation, ideology, aodal composition, its internal debate 
over tactics to be employed, and so forth. It happens that this movement 
arose in latC'seventeenth-century England, but in terms of a sociological 
analysis of certain kinds of organiaational problems faced by a political 
movement, its historical location does not obviate the ability of such a 
study to contribute something toward our understanding of political 
movements, viewed as sociological phenomena. Althou^ the religious 
and political disaidencs who are the focus of this aspect of my study were 
merely a vocal minority in their society, they were an organized minor¬ 
ity. Through their organuation. ihese radical cnrics were able to put 
pressure on the government. This pressure manifested itself in diverse 
ways. It might assume the form of an ideological critique through the 
writings—aermoAs. tracts, newspapers—they produced. or it could be ex¬ 
pressed through petitions, demonstrations, electoral campaigns, and ul¬ 
timately. through ■ reliance upon armed resiitance. Of course, these var¬ 
ious manifestations of politici] pressure met vrith varying degrees of 
success, viewed in terms of the realization of the potiriakl aims of the rad¬ 
icals. Successful revolutions have never Udted for mterpreteri of their 
meaning among later generations of historians, but failed attempts at po¬ 
litical revolution are the tide pools of hbtorkal investigation. Yet. for that 
very reason, they may be worth our attention, or at least, so I have as¬ 
sumed in attempting to carry out the second objective of this book. 
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B«(oTe iiuiicaiing my third purpose in writing this book, something 
more needs to be said concerning the ways in which the hrst two aims are 
interrelated, for I have not supposed them as distinctly separable as this 
analytical and rather schematic rendering of my ohjecrives has made 
them appear to be . I said above that I placed Locke in the context of a rad* 
ical political movement, but the fact Is that he placed himself within that 
movement. To establish Locke as a panicipant in the political movement 
of the 1670s and 1680s may be a fact of some biographkal importance 
with respect lo the histoncal John Locke, but that is not the point of my 
undertaking, aUhou^ naturally it is an evideneia] foundation for the ar¬ 
gument 1 do want to make. What is essential is that the meaning of the 
act of theoriaing about pcditks as a form of communicadon between the 
theorist and his prospective audience presupposes some understanding of 
what the theorist believes he is doing throu^ undertaking such an ac¬ 
tion, aitd also of what others—both those who are presumptively mem¬ 
bers of the theonst's intended audience and those who are not^-believe is 
significant with respect to that action. 

I have elaboraied upon my reasons for adopnng this approach to polit¬ 
ical theory m the Introduction. What I have to say about this point here 
can perhaps best be phrased in negative terminology, as a preliminary 
warning to the reader of this book of what he or she ought rtot to expect 
in terms of my intentions in wnting ii. That is, I have not attempted to 
wn te a new i ntellecrual or poll ncal biograph y of lohn Lodte, howe>^ val¬ 
uable such an endeavor might be from the standpoint of historical kKoI* 
arship. As I happen to believe that such a work is very much needed, I can 
certainly appreciate the temptation others might feel to view this study 
within a biographical framework. That, however, is not the perspective I 
have adopted. In order to understand the relationship of Locke’s ideas to 
those of other participants in the radical political movement, it la impor¬ 
tant in reconstructing the intellectual and potincal context of that move¬ 
ment not to sever the connection between Locke’s ideas and the historical 
individual Locke, simply in the interest of providing the larger picture. In 
other words, the biographical dimensions of the argument are necesMry 
elements of a theory of meaning and interpretation m whkh authorial in¬ 
tentions are accorded a significant rede. Moreover, the meaning one as¬ 
signs to those intentions and the ideas to be interpreted depends, in part, 
upon the kinds of specific actions executed by the historical subject; 
Locke, Locke’s participation in a radical politKal movement gives an ex¬ 
istential dimeruioruLty to the meaning of his political thought that can¬ 
not be grasped in any way other than mi the basis of biographial evi¬ 
dence. 

From the other side, my ^ort to provide an account of a particular po- 
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liticaJ movement, though obviously de|)endent upon s fsmilisrity with 
the Kisioric&l chincterUtks of Restortrion Engltnd. is not meuit to serve 
•s • new history of thst period. Indeed, I am very much aware of the in¬ 
appropriateness of viewing this study, even in the nantnvest sense, as a 
political history of England from 1670 to 1690. But since I have not at¬ 
tempted (0 write such a worh, f hope the reader will not obfea if 1 demur 
at the outset from accepting such an attribution with respect to this book. 
What 1 have tried to do U to gain some apprecution of how the polihcal 
life of late seventeenth-century England was perceived from one specific 
perspective; (hat is, from the standpoint of the polincal and religious dis- 
stdents who comprised the radtcal political movement of the 1680s. Quite 
obviously, there were and are other viewpiints in terms of which the po¬ 
litical events of this period might be interpmed, not to mention (he so- 
called objective and omniscient approach frequently employed by histo¬ 
rians through the form of a chronological narntrve. Though 1. too. have 
proceeded more or less chronologically in my discussion of the radical 
movement, beginning in 16KI and ending with the Glorious Revdution, 
I have concentrated my attention upon the organiaationa! dimensions of 
this politia) movement. As might it eipecied, one encounters peaks ind 
valleys in attempting to describe the organization of a movement, and 
this sometimes translates into a more cursory treatment of a particular 
htitorkal moment when, in lerma of either their writings or their politi¬ 
cal actions, the radicals were relatively ineffective from the organizational 
standpoint. It also means that I have felt free to neglect (rriatively speak¬ 
ing) • consideration of those political events which, from another per¬ 
spective. might be assumed to have great historical significance but 
which, for one reason or another, were far less important to the radicals 
themselves. Narurally. this last statement has to be tempered with a cer¬ 
tain amount of Simmon Knse. since, as I argue in the Introduction, there 
are sometimes good reasons for (he interpreter to focus upon particular 
historical factors that lie outside of or are inadequately accounted for in 
terms of the phenomenological consciouaness of the historical actors 
themselves—in this case, the partiapants in the radKil politkal move¬ 
ment. 

What I have attempted, cherefore, is ■ marriage of Lodie’s ideas with 
the actions and objectives of a political movement in which Locke was a 
participant and for whkh his ideas served as an articulate expression of 
the meaning of those actions and goals. This merger of intentional objec¬ 
tives presents certain problems with respect to the style of presentation 
of (he argument 1 wish to make, in tlwr one chapter may be focused al¬ 
most entirely upon Locke, whi le another chapter may be devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of the polidcaJ movement, in whi^ Locke makes an appearance 
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perhaps only fl«etingly, Moitowr. «om« chdptvrs may concvncnte on 
con$(ruciing th« ideologicaJ ditMiuions of th« politka] conflia, while 
oiher» detail the ^peaHc actions taken bv members of the pditical move' 
ment. I can see no means by which this shi fnng of levels of the argu ment, 
or the bracketing of one part of U whik another part of it is being dis- 
cusse<l« can be avoided, and I must plead for a certam amount of patience 
on the part of the reader m his or her confrontation with the technical 
realiaation of the inielkaual goals 1 have described above. 

My third ok^ecttve m this study is to provide an argument by exempbr 
of how polincaJ theory ought to be studied and interpreted. Apart from a 
few remarks in the Introduction, there is no general discussion of meth¬ 
odology or of various conceptions of political theory in the pages that fol¬ 
low. Yet. I dare to hope that this work is an illustrative contnbution to a 
longstanding debate concerning the methodology apprc^riate to the so* 
cial sciences, and to the interpretation of the meaning of social actkm. For 
many years, I have felt dissatisfied with the artificial compartmentallza- 
lion that characterizes the study of polincs. Texts m political theory are 
assigned to the province of philosophical analysis or the use of literary 
Techniques, historical information relating to traditions of thought or of 
political organization to the historian: sociological data that provide the 
larger framework for politics to the political sonologist: and actual policy 
decisions made by political aaors to the political scientist. 1 do not find 
the reasons for this compartmenialization intelleetually convincing, and 
in that sense, this work is. in its entirety, an argument against such meth¬ 
odological divisions and discipfinary boundaries. 

My own presuppositions about politica] theory, along with a few meth¬ 
odological assumptions I have employed in this study, are discussed in the 
Introduction, which also enumerates a few of the problems that are spe- 
afic to a consideration of the political life of Restoration England or of the 
political ideas of Uxke The Introduction is meant ro serve as a praaical 
reference for the reader as to the guidelines according to which I have 
navigated my way through the material presented in succeeding chapters. 

However, as there is no concluding summary of the substantive argu¬ 
ments advanced in this book, perhaps it will be useful to offer a very brief 
sketch here of what is contained in those chapters. Chapter 1 identiHes a 
few fundamental problems rooted in the political life of Restoration Eng¬ 
land that supplied the focuses for political discussion in the IdTOs and 
1690s. The second chapter outlines the iptclleciual dimensions of a par¬ 
ticular controversy generated by a concerted and sweeping attack upon 
religious Dissenrers launched by the An^ican churdi, with some aasist- 
ance provided by the state. Although thb polinal debate involved con- 
tributirms from some very important figures in the inteUectual life of 
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Restoration En^Unj—u>du<itng 1^ Owen, Rirherd Boirter, end An> 
drew Marvell—it has never been cumined, nor has hs significance been 
recognized. I argue chat because ol the nature and scope <4 the contrO' 
versy sparked by Samuel Parker's Oucoirrsr 0 / IfdettMiitaf Polity, 
which lasted for vimtaHy the whole decade of the 1670a, the Dtsaentera 
were forced in their replies to produce, in effect, a defense of every aspect 
of the intellectual framesvork that au^ied (he meaning for religious dlS’ 
sent in seveneeenth*century England Chapter 2 thus tnes to establish 
the basic parameters of the politkal consoousness of the leading critics of 
Church and State in the 1670s. It is within this broad framework, 1 argue, 
that the radical political theory of (be I 66 O 1 developed. 

Chapter 3 provides an account of Locke’s intellectual and political de¬ 
velopment during the first two decades of the Restoration. Both aspects 
of ihat development are traceable 10 one overriding political proUem: the 
toleration of religious dissent, and the attitudes and ideas that supported 
one's practical response to that issue. As Locke changed his position on 
the question of toleration. I argue, he moved from a rather perfunctory 
intcllecnial accepunce of the established boundaries of Restoration polit¬ 
ical life toward a standpoint with which the cnttcs of those institutions 
were identified, Lodie's assoctation with the first Earl of Shaftesbury 
placed him, politically speaking, within ihe orbit of political and religious 
dbsent. During the 1670s. Locke began to explore the mtdiectual dimen¬ 
sions of a defense of toleration; that is, one that could draw upon episte¬ 
mological. moral, religious, economic, and political arguments. Tins un- 
dertakrng, 1 suggest, owes much not only to Locke's political activities on 
behalf of Shaftesbury, but also to ihe stimulation provided by the Parker 
controversy. It is no mere coinddence. I maintain, that the discussions 
(hat launched the Essay Conceming Human Undtrtton4inf occurred 
during the height of the debate generated by Parker’s Dittcune of CcWe* 
siatticel Polity, or that most of (be central themes of that controversy 
found their way into Lodie’s work. 

Chapter 4 deKnbes the socioeconomic status of the constituency that 
formed the heart of the radical poliriol movement in the 16B0s. Particu¬ 
lar emphasis is placed upcm the rather surprisingly vndespread practice of 
voting on the part of members of the daas of artisans, tradeairwn. labor¬ 
ers. and even those on publk relief during the three eleciionf held be¬ 
tween 1679 and 1681. Tlie evidence relating to this subject, I argue, ne- 
cessinies, on the one hand, some reassessment of the meaning that the 
polincal ideas of the Levellers could have had for their contemporaries, 
and on the other, a greater appreciation of the extent to which these ideas 
and the meaning attached to them survived the demise of the Leveller 
movement and were carried forward as a subterranean element of Res- 
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torMion poUticaJ li(e. On the bm point. 1 side with « number of ProfeMor 
Mecpbenon's recent criac$ ui meinaining, agairst his rending of the 
Putney debates, that the LeveUen were advocates of manhood suffrage, 
and that, based on the dau aJluded to above, they were much further re* 
moved from being the kind of wiJd-eyed or naive radicaJs than they have 
somet imes been made out to be by bier historians. 1 also contend. against 
the grain of some recent Khobr^p, that the styb of argument, termi* 
nology, and basic presuppositions of the levellers’ pobtkal theory made 
a distinctive and lasting impression upon the political cocuoousness of in¬ 
dividuals living in seventeenth •century En^and. and that it ought not to 
be viewed as having dissipated into some amorphous, widely accepted, or 
easily tolerated appeal to a natural rights/natural bw theory during the 
16d0s and 1690s. Indeed, as I show in btet chapters, when this bnguage 
reappeared in the politkal writings of the radicati during those dendes. 
contemporaries showed no hesitancy in Unking it with the Levellers, and 
with the socioeconomic constituency with which such pditical ideas had 
been associated in the Levelbr movement. 

Chapters 5 and 6 provide a detailed explortnon of the ideologkal debate 
that developed during the exclusion crisis (167^1681). and of the rela¬ 
tionship between that debate and the arguments contained in Locke’s Tt0O 
Treatiitf o/ Cooemment. Chapter S considers the interconnections 
among various types of arguments and evidence deployed on behalf of the 
Whig political poaition in the course of this political conflict. Chapter 6 
focuses upon the appeal of particubr arguments advanced in exclusion 
tracts to speafic socioeconomic groups in the conten of the decioral cam¬ 
paign waged by the Whigs. A considerable portion of this chapter is de¬ 
voted to an interpretation of the chapter on propeny tn the Second Trea- 
rise, seen from the vantage potnt of the kinds of political objectives that 
guided the Whig political movement in 1660<'1681. Much has been writ- 
ten about Locke’s theory of property, but m my view, the extern to which 
11 incorporares a radical political viewpoint has not been adequately ap¬ 
preciated. 

Chapter 7 discusses the theoretical and praoKtl aspects of a reliance 
upon armed resistance against the gervemment. since, followuig the dis¬ 
solution of the Oxford Parliament in 1681, the radical Whigs under 
Shaftesbury's leadership began to give serious consideration to this issue. 
Chapter 6 identifies the individuals. irKluding Locke, who were prepared 
to translate the ideas of resisunce into action, 1 demonstrate the links that 
existed among the language used by the radicals, their political theory 
justifying armed resisunce. and the means by whidi both these aspects 
of their ideology were instrumentaJly employed to create a revolutionary 
political organization. 
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Chapter 9 attempts, on the one hand, id provide an account the rad* 
icaU in exile in Holland, when moat of them (including Locke) fled fol' 
!o%ving the ducDvery in 1663 of their plans for an insurrection, and on the 
other to supply evidence supporting the allegation ol Locke's panicipa' 
tion in the planning of and financial contributk^t to Monmouth's Rebel* 
lion in 1685. Except for one anide puUished many years ago, and a very 
recent work on the rebels who (ought with Monmouth, scholars have 
paid little attention to the political actcvities of these radical exiles. This is 
all the more surprising, given the fact tltai six years of Locke's life were 
spent living in exile in Holland as a member of this radical community. 
Based upon the evidence supplied by manuscripts in the British Library, 
I have tried to reconstnict, though very sketchily, the activiries, organi* 
zation. ideas, and social relanonshipa of the members of this community, 
and to situate Locke in that politKil context. 

Following the defeat of Monmouth, it could be argued that the truly 
radical character of the political movement organised by Shaftesbury in 
the 1680s came to an Yet, resistance to popery and the Stuart tyr* 
army did not end vrith the defeat of Monmouth and the ascension of 
James II to the throne. Chapter 10 discusses the problems and internal 
divisions created among the radical exiles in Holland by both these 
events, and especially by James' pobcy of toleration extendi to the Dis* 
leniers through his suspension ^ the penal laws directed against them 
This chapter provides an interpretation of Locke's Utter Concerning Toi* 
eration in the context of the international controversy on that subject 
generated by James ll's political policies, and as with the eariier treatment 
of Locke's theory of property, 1 show what meaning his arguments in this 
worit had for ihoac who retained the radical political commitments that 
were forged during the polirictl struggles led by Shaftesbury. 

Chapter 1) offers an assessment of the role played by the radKals in the 
pla nning, execu tion. and defense of the Glorious Revolution. Contrary to 
the assertion of a number of scholars. I show that there was a distinctively 
radical perspective from which that event was vieived. as expressed in a 
comparatively small though not insignificant number of political worits 
published between 1688 and 1690. Lo^'s Tioo Trearises of Government 
was one of these works, and this chapter pre s ents a reeding of the Second 
Treatree in relation to the arguments being advanced by the radicals in 
this period. 1 offer some detailed evidence in the form of responses by 
critics of the radkaJ political position to support the recent findings by 
other scholars that Locke's work was not welcomed as an ideological de* 
fense of the Glorious Revolution by those Whig and Tory magnates who 
managed that affair. This diapter brings to a dose the discussion of 
Locke's intentional activity of thinking through and writing down the po* 
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litical (h«ory «xpm$ed in th« Ttoo Tretti$es of Coofrnment. but the 
Posncript takes up the specific question ol what Locke's purposes were in 
publishing that work. Curiously, this question has never really been se* 
riously considered, but as I try to show, there was a particular political 
meaning associated with this action, in the content o( an idec4ogkal cri’ 
tique mounted by (he radicals on the leh of the course taken by the GlO' 
rious Revoturion following the estaMtshment of William and Maty on 
the throne. 

Notwithstanding the lengih of this (oumey, some individuals have 
urged that I pursue the story further. Even if reasons of space did not ar* 
gue against such an undertaking. I must decline thesuggesiion simply in 
terms of the objectives I have attached to this study. 1 set out to show the 
connection between Locke's political ideas and a particular political move¬ 
ment. and in my opinion, that political movemeni came lo an end with 
the Glorious Revolution. Natunlly. I do not mean to suggest that reli¬ 
gious or political dissidents suddenly disappeared from the scene, as Mark 
Goldie, in a very fine article, has shown that they did not. Neverthefess. 
within a year or two of the GlorkKis Revoluiton. the overwhelming ma* 
lority of radicals who had been associated with Locke and Shaftesbury 
were dead, had turned facobite. or had accepted positions within the gov- 
emmem vnth which they generally identified themselves. Other radicals, 
of course, would arise to fight other batiks, dravnng upon their predeces¬ 
sors' language and arguments, including ihoac contained in the Two 
Trtatiset. but that is another, and a different, story. 

It might also be reasonably argued that Locke's political radicalism 
came to an end with the publmnon of the Tipo Treahses. and that, for the 
remaining fourteen years of his life, he lived within the confines of the 
political orthodoxies of established Whiggism. In my view, this is a sub¬ 
ject worth further eirploration. and I do not believe that the existing bto- 
graphical information on Locke is adequate to support the kind of detailed 
and contextual response that this question deserves. Still, that is a matter 
for Locke's biographers to consider, and. for reasons I have already given, 
that is not a pathway I have chosen to follow m this work insofar as it 
diverges from an understanding of the condinons under which the argu¬ 
ments and political theory of the Two Treotiifs of Government were pro¬ 
duced. 

Finally, in anticipation of the objection that might be raised against my 
usage throughout this study of the term fodkal to charactenxe Locke and 
the participants in the political movement. 1 recogniM, as I think my crit¬ 
ics will concede, that there is no simple or easy solution to the methodo¬ 
logical problems inherent in the decision to employ or not to employ such 
an ideologically laden term. One could, of course, formulate some ideal 
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rype of a radical, drawn richer from the interpreter 'b own conception of 
what radicalism means or from some consensuaJly accepted histoncal 
usage of ihe term, as applied, for example, to the English Civi) War radi¬ 
cals. From either sun^oint. the individuals discussed m this book might 
be adjudged not to be radicals, or at least, rwt true radicals. I am frankly 
not persuaded of the helpfulness of such a poslnon in gaining insight into 
the historically rooted meaning of the aaivities of thoK who constituted 
the political movement of the 1680s. and 1 have, therefore, adopted a 
more hUtoricist approach to the subject, by allowirtg the political actions 
taken by and agairui these individuals to provide the basic meaning for 
my usage of raMcah that is. as a description of their location at the far left 
end of the political spectrum as it existed during the period of their activ¬ 
ities. The dimensions of radicalism do not lie wholly on the plane of Ideas, 
and. insofar as the mobilizatton of individuals to engage in revolutionary 
action constitutes an important part of any definitton of political radical¬ 
ism. I believe that label can appropriately be applied to che subjects of this 
study. 

I have received mu^ help and encouragement m this undenaking. for 
which 1 am extremely grateful. I am most fortunate in having had the 
advKt of three of the most knowledgeable and perceptive readers imagi¬ 
nable, and I have benefited greatly from their comments on the manu¬ 
script. Even if he had not been one of those readers, Professor K. H. D. 
Haley would deserve an Kknowledgment for the debt that 1. and others, 
owe CO him for his biography of the hrst EaH of Shaftesbury, It stands 
head and shoulders above any other biography of a Restoration figure, 
and my reliance upon this Kholarly work Is obvious, lames Tully's de¬ 
tailed notations on my manuscript were, almost without exception, in¬ 
corporated into the final version of ^is book. To the third reader. |. G. A. 
Pocock, however, I owe t he greatest debt. He bndly sen t me a lengthy set 
of comments and notations on the manuscript, in addition to those con¬ 
tained in hii reader's report, I have not always agreed with his remarks, 
but I have invariably found them stimulating, and I am deeply apprecia¬ 
tive of his generosity in the effort he contnbuted to making this a better 
work. I am alio indebted to my friend and colleague, E, Victor Wolfen- 
stein, not only for the suggestions he offered on this manuscript, but also 
for our many years of conversations about political theory. Though he 
was not a reader of this manuscript, 1 ^xhiM like to acknowledge the in¬ 
fluence the scholarly work of Quentin Skinner has had upon my thinking 
about political theory, an influence strengthened through the corre¬ 
spondence I have had with him over the years. 

I want to express my thanks to the following libraries and institutions 
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for grafting me a<ce»$ to the manuacripn and other maMrials in their 
mttody: the Keeper o^ Manuacriptf at the Inner Temple; the Public Rec¬ 
ord Oflke; All $mli College. Oxford; the Henry E. Kuntingitm Library 
in San Marino; the Nomngham Uiuverrity Library: the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary. Oxford; Dr. Wiliiam'i Library, London; artd the Briri&h Library, 
eapeciady the staff of the Manuscript Room. To the staff of the William 
Andrews Clark Library (UCLA), I owe a special thanks for their always 
helpful and friendly assistance over many years. 

I want to thank Sage ^blkations for granting me permission to r^rint 
material from my article. "Revduoonary PpUtics ai^ Locke's Tuv Tren- 
rises of Government," PoUtiial Theory 6, no. 4 (November 1980): 42^ 
486.1 also want to t hank the William And resvs Clark Library for allowing 
me to use material that originally appe a red in my seminar paper, 
"Locke's Ttoo Treoirm of Covemmeni and the Exclusion Crisis: The 
Problem of Lockean PoJickal Theory as Bourgeois Ideology." which was 
published as part of a monograph, fohn Loeke. by the library. I have re¬ 
written and incorporated material from these two articles into several 
chapters, especially chapters 5-7. 

I am grateful to the Amerwan Coundl of Learned Soderies for granting 
me a fellowship that allowed me to write the first draft of this work. I also 
want to thank the chairman of my Department, Professor Ridiard Sisson, 
for his encoursgement and assniance in the completion of this projaa. 
My research assistants. Cindy Lumpbn and Sandi Ccldsrein, were dre* 
less in their efforts to locate the matensls I needed, and were superbly 
successfu I in finding answers to the questions I put to them. The political 
theory students at UCLA, graduate and undergraduate, have been a con¬ 
stant source of srimubtKin in my effort to think through the problems 
discussed in this book, and I owe them a great deal. A special acknowl¬ 
edgment of thanks must go to my fnend, lack Miles, for the time and in¬ 
terest he devoted to this work. Working with Sandy Thatcher of the 
Princeton University Press has been a true pleasure, and I very much 9^ 
predate his support and help in getting this pro|ect into print. 
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Im gfnenl, 1 have modcmued d>e hi^y emHc tpeUing tnd puDcmition 
found in Kventeenth-cenrury documents. [ hive begun the new year on 
finuary 1« but [ have irted to preaerve the local (English or Conrinenial) 
date in any narrarive of events. 

A full reference is provided the first rime a work n dted in each chapter, 
and a shortened reference is given thereafter. Only twentiethKentury 
publishers are given in the refererKes. 

Much of the evidential support for my argument must neceaserily be 
assigned to the footrwtes, and both the need to supply the hiatorical in* 
formation penalning to the subjects of this study and the controversial 
character of the general argument of the book have conirsbuted to their 
siae and number. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Secretary ol Sate liitened with interne mtervet as the man across 
from him confessed his invdvement in a plot to assassinate the king and 
spoke of the activities of many others who fanned to raise a general in* 
surrection in England, Within hoars of this confession, john Locke has¬ 
tily departed from London, aking with him the unfintaKed manuscript of 
the Two Treatises 0 / Cooemment. Ahead lay six yean of hiding and life 
as a pditical exile in Hdlacid for the author of one of the classic works of 
Western politica! Uteramre. In this book. I propose to say something 
about how these events are interrelated and tvhai significance that refa* 
tionshlp has for our undersandictg of Locke's politkal theory, end of the 
Ttpo Treatises of Government, in particular. 

The reader will decide whether this endeavor is succeesfully carried out 
in the succeeding pages, but it may be wondered why the connection of 
rhe Two Treatiset with the revolunonary activities of a comparatively 
small number of individuals in the 16d0s should be made. And even as¬ 
suming such a connection can be made, aside from imparting such infor¬ 
mation as might satisfy one's historical curiosity, what could possibly be 
learned about Locke's politics] theory from the historical uncovering of 
its genesis? Based upon the education snd training I received in political 
theory, and my subsequent reading of the secondary literature in the 
field, these questions are likely to be asked, and it is to these interroga* 
tories that this Introduction is addressed. 

for many years, polincal theory has been conceived as a subcategory of 
philosophy. And as a subsidiary, it has been subject to the governing 
rules of its parent disdpline. As a consequence, the epistemological and 
methodotogkal practices of ^ilosophy have assumed a dominant impor¬ 
tance in the interpretive literature on politica! theory. Hence, interpreters 
are inclined to search for systematic logical relationships among the con¬ 
cepts contained in a work of politkal theory, or to extract from the latter 
universally valid or timeless principles, analogous to the axioms of ge¬ 
ometry or the laws of physks, or to employ certain propositions advanced 
by the theorist as empirically verifiable or falsifiable hypotheses, or to 
take the text as a kind of private language, whose meaning is revealed by 
unraveling the internal connectioiu between cemin statements by the 
author. In other worda, a particular work of political theory is assumed to 
nuke sense insofar as it can be explained or reconstructed using one or 
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more these philosophical approsches. although interpreters diKer 
among themselves as to which approech best describes the enterprise oi 
philosophy itselh' 

Whatever the specific philosophical premise adopted by the interpreter, 
hundreds of monographs, artides. and textbooks on political theory have 
been written within the parameters of a general framework that allows 
the author to “assume that polibcal theory is a body of philosophical and 
scientific knowledge . , , regardless of when and where it vras originally 
written . . , On this assumption, a whole range of writers from Plato to 
Mill will be studied withcKii attention to the particular conditions which 
surrounded them at the time they wrote."’ Even when this operative as* 
sumption is not so starkly stated, the fact is that the practice of political 
theory, including the way in whKh courses on political theory are taught 
within universities, embodies and reinforces this concepnon of what po« 
lineal theory is and how it is to be understood. It is true, the merits of 
possessing a knowledge of the socul and political conditions under which 
poliiical theories were formulated are sometimes admitted, for example 
by John Plamenatz in hia major study of poliiial theory, although it is 
not the axis from which he approaches the subject.^ In ocher words, the 

* Milled »>i»ocii»i »he M U hg Vy iS> gioJerT* irreJ af amerd philoaelwl work, 

which li lo Hive sneniion to mttaanp wd esreivl 4dM u oen ot tenm'* If. gobnd Nnnock. 
’'Mitksl Soefwesnd Mitwsk PMcaophy.'* .S<wenniM Mirwef $r*e«erR/si<«i( fDvenn* 
her 10e2| $«vsbs. GsorfeSehine. "Wh« t»» Mu—1 Tiwwryf' le i trwl ^tSiik* 
1 iRrhniiiry 1»fS. AnUwyOumson.*d .NhOfl Wi tewyh y .O i ler ^ OiferdUrU- 

vfriity frfu. iH7, pp. l>). Up Srrwn, SVWr h Mmcd Utl h mphyf ClfwtPe. fll Free 
Pr«M, H I McCI»Uy. 'Tlw H*nn d Perimed Xalw S {Jum 

1%4I S0*4»2: lohAPUmnwB. Mpp Sdoety, 2 *sk , New Yerii McCnw-HHI, ISSJ; 
Dsnre Geemino, M s d ttn Wnirnt Mmcnf Tfiettxar, Clucage, Hard McNally, 1977, fatne* 
A Could and ViiKtru V TImnby, edi, Curfwisa / ary Pefritof TiMtjAr, New Yori: Holt, 
Plpeherr and Winaicin, 19$9. pp 2>), D 0 RaphsH, PrpWrma o/ PeMcaf Mllaaaehy, 
New York’Praaxer, 1970 We read fohnai theory ka the 'poiveisalidesaepMainadlnthe 
claiak iheprm" (William T OialiMi. Thearin af rhr Mwteaf $y«rrtn, Cfl e wpod Oifh. 
N.f ' PreniKe’Hall, I9S5, p 1)1 frmrCenwino. •'TW Xevie a l ri PnhoqJ Thaary," fea r- 
nal of Mthtt 25 {Aufuai 1963) 441^44. David Ihontagn, , Mirtcaf fdeai, New York: 
BasK Booha, 1966, pp 9ff; Uo Snavia s<td loaeph Ctppaay, <da. Hisserp af MMcaf 
/psephy, Chicafte iUod McNaDy. 1963, pcet a ce. CUmc Cenrum. B eyawd fdeala^: The 

Rrerpef ef fehiicaf Theary. New Varh Harper Mtd Raw. 19S7, p. 9. 

' A i w l iew Hacker, Mrtkoi Vfory. PWpMphy. lieoh f y. Stkmt. New Ynk Mactnil* 
hn, J961.P 12. PlamenaQ, Manaiid5aor(y.vol. S.ifWrvdpcBan, GetaUne, tVcMem 
litKol Vtough. p, vm 

' Thui, a btPwMxe «< ihe arrvmMaiKB anderwhich a polioal thaory wa» wm> 
ten "iTwy cpntnhote aonwUwtt ui nfa i at rhai pobncal dtcocy, "we an 

learn more about |pdtiKal ih«an«i*’| arguipeim hy wn^hmg them over and over asain 
than hy exrmding our knowled^r ot iht ojcamfoncn m wkiid) they wrote" (Ramenats, 
Mmh oirJfiocifiy. Va-of 
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point About the pncncc of polinci] theory is imporunt b«CiOK« while 
cerinin intetlectuil concesMons ere mnde to i hbtorkdiy grounded ep' 
proAch 10 poUtKsl theory by most contcmporuy politka) rfworiscs, theW 
concesiions do not reflect the dominant b^eh or pracrkes oi those the* 
onstSs Or, to put it another way, from their standpoint, there may be a 
contingent but there is no eMenrial relanonship between the meaning of 
a political theory and its historica] genesis. Thus, histoncal investigation 
can play no signiflcant role in shapng or reshaping one's conception of 
political theory or in the interpretation of a speaflc text within the pan* 
theoR of (he great works of poliocal theory. 

I have undertaken this study on the basis of a different set of assump- 
tioni. In my view, a p^tieal theory is a set of structured meanings that 
are understandable only in reference to a ^ledfied conten. wherein the 
concepts, terminology, and even the internal structure of the theory Itself 
are viewed in relation to a comprehensive ordering of the elements of so¬ 
cial life. The purposive vagueness of this reference to social bfe derives 
not only from the fact that the pnmary axis of meaning of a political the¬ 
ory may be associated with the contextual world either of the theorist or 
of the Interpreter, but also from the fact that political ideas can be related 
to the social life-world m two different, thou^ not wholly separable, 
ways. A political theory is both a form of social consciousnesi that, as He* 
gel put it, allows individuab to fed at home in the world they have cre¬ 
ated. and at the same time, it supplies the cntena according to which the 
social actions appropriate for changing that world are rendered meaning¬ 
ful 

In the first instance, poliocal ideas, along with ideas drawn from reli¬ 
gion. philosophy, economics, literature, arid so on. are constitutive ele¬ 
ments of the social nmsciousnew of individuals within a particular cul¬ 
ture. Some poliocal ideas are thus incorporated into this cultural 
consciousness in such a manner as to act as constraints upon the kinds of 
beliefs and practices that a member of that society can engage in or define 
as political actions. In this respect, politkal theories represent a particular 
configuration of beliefs and actions that appear meaningful to members 
of a specific society because they can be related to a set d socially c^sti- 
tuted practices shared by an audience to whom the theorist has addressed 
himself. As a form of communicative action, pobtical theory is not simply 
the product of an individual mind, however great that political theorist 
might be. As Karl Mannheim observed. 

Strictly speaking it is incorrect to say that the single individual 

chinks. Rather it h more correct to insist that he participates in 

thinking further what other men have thou^t before him. He finds 
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himself in an iiih«nc«d situation with paTt«ni$ of thought which are 
appropriate to this situation aiut attempt s to elaborate hirtherthe in¬ 
herited modes of response or to substitute others br them in order 
to deal more adequately with (he new challenges which have arisen 
out of the shifts and changes in his situation.* 

From this standpoint, it is always relevant to raise questions concern¬ 
ing the meaning of a particubr political theory that are refemble to the 
actor's social life-vmrld. the nature of the intended audience, and the pur¬ 
poses for which the political theory was bnnuUted, Political theory in 
this sense takes on a comprehensive character, extetwling into seemingly 
remote areas of intellectual life, as part of the efbrt to refashion the cul¬ 
tural dimensions of meaning from the standpoint of the political actors. 
If we accept that the meanings that make up our work! are a continuously 
developing structure, then the emergence of a political theory represents 
an attempt to articulate one of the possible ’’panerna of thought" within 
the range of structured meanings that compose the social consciousness 
of members of a particular society. In viewing Locke’s political theory as 
a particular expression of social cmiKiousnesf br individuals living in 
seventeenth-century Cngbnd. iherebre, 1 have iKed to show how pat¬ 
terns of thought developed that drew together certain philosophical, re¬ 
ligious. economic, end sociological assumpeinns held by seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Englishmen in order to provide a supporting structure br a set of 
mncretely stated political obiectives associated wnh Locke's political the¬ 
ory and with the actions of the audience to whom it was addressed. 

One of the coroibnes attached to an approach that views political the¬ 
ory as an admixture of concepts and metaphors drawn from various dls- 
apllnary areas of thought Is that the meaning of theK political ideas b 
express^ through several levels of thinking Political theory, that Is, is 
no more confined to a few great books than it is the conceptual property 
of a few extraordinary individuals. Rather, a more descriptively diverse 
characterization of political theory is needed precisely in order to appre- 
aate its breadth and scope as a cultural phenomenon, Tlie soci^ogkal di¬ 
mensions of political consciousness cannot be captured by the definition 
of political theory prevalent m the secondary btmture art political the¬ 
ory' Although I believe these general methodological proposUions art ap¬ 
plicable to any attempt to arrive at an understanding of the cultural con¬ 
sciousness of one or more groups within a particular society at any time, 
certainly they take on an increased practical importance during periods of 
intense social conflict. For, in seeking to mobilize individuali from differ¬ 
ent races, classes, age groups, and geographical areas, political parties or 

* K*tl Minnham, Uit i o g ^ 9nd Ut9fm. N«w York. HarcMn, Bnv«. 19M, p 3 
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movements «xpres« thmMlve* not only through the highly formaliud 
mfdlum of books« but alto throu^ nf^npapers, pamphlets, aermon$, 
broadsules. and various literary forms (plays, novels, poetry). Political 
theory as a social language doun through all these media,^ 

These sources have generally been ignored as part of the interpretive 
framework for a discussion oi political theory, because whatever political 
comments they may contain are regarded as being too pedestrian to merit 
consideration in the literature on polincal theory. This neglect simply 
reinforces the propensity to idenn^ polincal theory with philoacFphy— 
or. rather, vrith a few worb written by philoaophers^ih rough the eiidu* 
sion of other documentary evidence that mi^t have a bearing on the ao* 
rial meaning of a particular poliricaJ theory. The intellectual rationale for 
this myopic con c ep t ualizanen is usually stated in terms of a dichotomy 
between philosophy and ideology, with all levels of thought—eave the 
highest—being relegated to the latter category of consciousneis. I have 
discussed elsewhere some of the diffkulties of maintaining surii a distinc¬ 
tion.* Suffice it to say here that, viewed from the soaological standpoint 
that considers political theory in relation to a socially detmed audience 
whose members seek to obtain certain practical advantages through social 
action, ide^ogy is not by dehnition a \om level of philosophy; on the con¬ 
trary, a philosophical argument is merely one form of ideological re¬ 
sponse to those obstacles within the social life-world which inhibit the re- 
aliaation of these objectives. The point, therefore, is not to replace 
"lo%ver" levels of thought with the “hi^er'* level of philosophy, but to 
demonstrate the mtemlationships that obtain among all the levels of the 
political consciousness of the group or collecnviTy, 

A second corollary that follows from this spproach to political theory 
II that It democratiies the notion of political theory. It Is implicit in ihe 
remarks above that political theory is produced by thousands of Individ¬ 
uals, and not merely by a few philosophers or academicians. Nor is it only 
an enlargement of the intelligentsia that I have in mind. As the army de¬ 
bates at Putney ind the coffeehouse discussions in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury demonstrite, rank-and-hJe soldiers end tradesmen were capable of 
expressing their political theories with an impressive cogency and Inten¬ 
sity of feeling. This disoivery would be far less surprising were it not for 
the emphasis we have heretofore placed upon the systemetK logical prop¬ 
erties of a political theory. If, on the other hand, the emphasis shifted to¬ 
ward the substantive core of a pohixal theory, the way in which it is di- 

* Rsr reasons loace, I hnv nee srwnawd to iiKorpecste literwy Mureei into my (h»* 
ewtonolpelitkd theory in ihnMody. 

* RKhsid Ashenit ’‘Politkal and the ftoWem o( Ueolofy," /nrnW of PotHic$ 

s: (AusuM 1900); 607-W. 
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recced toward the rewlutton erf a »et of praokal socul problem* end the 
means by which it essimUetes the justifkatory ergumenrs neemary to 
resolve those problems, we might well be prepared to accept that su^ a 
political theory is available loa very extensive constituency, certainly one 
that reaches down to the lowest socioecorKnnk levels of society.^ 

This recognition leads to the second crudal dimension of political the- 
ory: the fact that it ti focused upon a set of speafk sodal actions that are 
designed to achieve pmcncaJ benefits for the holden of a particular polit* 
ical perspective (ihou|dt not necessarily benefits that are exclusive to 
them). Toleration for rdigious bebefs. extension of the franchise, civil 
rights, and e^ual treatment under the law are illustrations of what I have 
ui mind. To achieve these c^ijectives alcrtost always involves a redisirt' 
bution of political, economic, or social power. The willingness of ihe 
holden of power to accede to these demands br redistribution has a def* 
initc bearing upon the degree and type of mobiluanon undertahen by 
chose making ihe demands.' Hence, the most indeterminate aspect of po* 
litical theory, in my view, is not the relatively stable patterns of thought 
in which it IS rooted, despite the fact that these patterns are continuously 
being reformulated from time to tirrte. nor is it the contingently defined 
practical issues that are perceived as problems to be resolved through po> 
iiticai action: rather, it is the form of organiaanon through which these 
ideas and practical demands find expression. 

To some extent, the institunonatiaarkm of political parties has ten* 
dered ihe guescion of political otganuation leas problematic, but even 
where such highly developed institutions predominate, large-scale spon¬ 
taneous social movements have arisen outside these parameters (for ex¬ 
ample. in Prance m May 1%8; the anti~Vietnam wtr movement in the 

* "Undsrlywif even the profound mnghn of th« gfiuu* arr fhr ceUecnw hldoncal ex* 
prrtfnenofs iroup" ihst ihape rite r x pw noo ns. porposn. aad o nw ry of thr ihserM and 
Sli audisiu* IMsnntWm. Wrofsfy and Urspw, p Wf Morrom. poMol limnt w haw 
ih«i "rooo bssKillv MIS gfoupwniMion Hi «ludi hvndrsdiandthooasnda of pwsow. rsch 
bi Km own wiy, psrt W pste w (ht^ilKiuti of thcfinoiif ■oOnir'' btHi m mstiumancc 
(P Vi 

* 7t«u|h I spproo t h the p ^u Wr n i from a Affmm prnpsctm. I have Wnatitod from £nlr 
Allsrdt'f mmvlwina ditcjaMai of the 'cubort.boildlna ' faoiom of s revofommary 
movement and in tevofunonary idrob^y w|ik9i, however, don no* nensasrtly shn the ex- 
latmg power relaaom keeween eroup* ThenerdwdmsescnethodolofvcipaHeof atvinp 
dvr wnpht roboth "flilnite" and "iveenue" Ovsienna) in n to ion to ihrdisnankrotiaht 
abmt by rrvohinonory rdeobgir* u npeoaRy n n poataiw w ihoie cam in whnh s poUncsl 
movement ftiM to sehieve stfuifkam Kniovral ehs np e i in the dlwnbolm of polioad 
power, bur nrverdwk i i did effect s Imvf nlieral efurtpe ihrov^ the uwu nph of R* po* 
litical lanpvaie, Thia. u seenu to me. u the MotOen of the pobml rodicah who are the 
lonn of thu study (Cnk AlWdi, ' CulevT. SertKtvteW iewolmianary Ideofogie*.” Intar* 
mirfono^ hun*! sf Co mp n mti ee Ss o ofa a y 12. no I fMsrdi J9n|*24>4D). 
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United States). In the contett of s eventee n th-century pcditkal llfe« I have 
thought it apfropnate to refer to the cohection of Dissenters, Whigs, and 
radicals as a polihcaJ movement. This terminology is compatiUe with 
that employed by contemporary social scientists, for whom "a sodal 
movement represents an effort by a large number of people to solve col¬ 
lectively a problem that they feel they have in common."* In this case, we 
can designate a core problecn^religious operation—around vrhkh other 
related problems developed. 

The linkage between history and political theory in this study is there¬ 
fore expressed through the concrete organiaationa) form of a political 
movement. Locke's political theory. I shall argue, arose within the con¬ 
text of a political movement in whkh he was a participant, along with 
thousands of others. The TWo Treati$t$ o/Coeemment was, in effect, the 
political manifesto of this movement. Much of the meaning of Locke's 
political theory ii thus rooted rtoi only in a particular perception of social 
reality he shared vrith others in seventeenth-century England, but it is 
also tied in rather concrete terms to the spedftc political objectives around 
which large numbers of individuals organized themselves in the IdTDs 
and 16fi0s under the leadership of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The problems of drawing out the connections between a political the¬ 
ory and its hbtorical context do not all lie on the plane of determining 
what conceptual apparatus is besi suited to carrying out (his endeavor 
There arc, in addition, certain ^ecifk difhcuhies attached to the effort of 
supplying the hiiiorkal dimensions of the context for lohn Locke's polit¬ 
ical theory. Tlie 1680s in England was a decade ma rked by a pervasi ve f ea r 
of Catholicism, a widespread belief that a contrary existed to reestablish 
that religion m England, and the praetKe of severe repression directed 
against poliucal and religious dissidents. The lies, suspicion, deceit, and 
treKhery that infiltrated the pdirkal arena during this period present se- 
nous problems vrith respect to the integrity of the evidence upon which 
the historian generally relies. Historical investigation becomes a difficult 
undertaking when the boundaries of coJlectsve paranoia or official dissi¬ 
mulation cannot be easily determined, or when secrecy and deception 
have become socially widespread practices.^ 

* Han* Toeh, 7%* Sacw/ ft yr i ub a y Ha* York. Bofckf•Merrill. 

19S5.P.5. 

* A* I. R. iena* mnarks, the Rmontlca perM u "ietoki et heneuy and 

and » "pervaded by eynkuei" g. R. beta. CainUey and Caa**; Cii|laad. Idda*! T\i. Cam¬ 
bridge; Harvard Ui u wrwry Rree*. 1971, p. B}. h W ory «(thU period." accoeding to 

Trrrelyeo, “i* ooeeitMUy one od im/i g a e'' and wKt he "ifae mgiu <4 tecfor" of the 
Unions (<j. M. Tiwetyan. LtfUtti aniet tk* Stmarta. Landcui. Meil i u en. 1965. pp. 324- 
325.3aS). 
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The very thing that mtike» historical investigation dilheult. however 
|nunely« the secret and conspintorial character cd political Ufe). is, as it 
happens, the most important point to be undentood with respect to the 
political actions and arguments c( Locke and those who were his political 
associates in the IbSOs, For, much the meaning ol the latter's theoret* 
ical perspective is derived hom their perception of social reality in these 
terms. Hence, for anyorw who wishes to integrate political theoriaing 
with the histoncal events ol the 1670s and 1600s, there is no choice but 
to come to gKps with the historical material, however problematic it may 
be. viewed against the normal evidential standards rdied upon by hisio* 
rians. In making my way through manuscripts, newspapers, correspond' 
ence, and hundreds of tracts and sermons. I have attempted to reconstrua 
how thn social reality was perceived, prunarily by the members of a rad¬ 
ical poliijcal movement, but sometimes, by their opponents as well. 

To speak of the pracucal organization o( interests and the importance 
of policy objectives to a social movement is to recite a banal and basic pre¬ 
supposition with which virtually all sociologists, anthropologists, and po¬ 
litical scentists begtn their investigatiofu. Nevertheless, interpreters of 
pofitical theory have generally traveled through history unencumbered 
by this piece of intelleaual baggage. But. apart from reemphasizing the 
importance of the practice dimensions of political theory, there is also a 
ne^ to break dovm the rather firm dichotomy between interests and 
ideas that obtains among a sizable body of practical'minded social Kien* 
cists. On the one hand. politKal slogans, symbols, end party manifestoes, 
precisely because they constitute part of the process of organizing end im¬ 
plementing the political thinking of large masses of people, ere extremely 
important expressions of ideas. Indeed, these exclamatory ideas provide 
the basic organizational context for any systematic intellectual frame¬ 
work that has been elevated to a place of prominence in the history of po- 
litjcal theory. The signifKance of attempting to take into account the or- 
ganiung role of ideas is that it makes the practical objectives of a polUtcal 
iheory a major axis for the interpretation of the meaning of the concepts 
employed by the theorist. At the same time, however, the meaning of a 
political theory cannot be simply deduced or derived horn a catalog of 
empirically defined mterears associated with a particular group of individ* 
uals. 1 lowever concretely one conceives of the practkil interests and mo¬ 
tivations of a sei of polincil actors, there are patterns of thought, socially 
established conventions, and constraints upon the practice of pofitical 
communication that must be rendered meaningful through a reference to 
the self*understood brms of thought in the consdousneas of the histor¬ 
ical actors themselves. In this study, I have tried to identify the social 
composition of the audience for Locke's poUtkal theory both with respect 
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to their socioeconomk mcerests and in termr of the 9odal language they 
employed. These two factors w^ere linked organizeionaUy in the form of 
a political movement that sought to realize certain speofk practkal objec* 
rives through social action. 

Thus, insofar as ptdiacal theory draws its social significance from the 
meanings it incor|iorates from inhemed patterns of thought, aneniion 
needs to be paid to the usage of a social language that has a particular sa¬ 
lience for identifiable social groups, the appeal to respected cultural au* 
thortiies and important htsroncal events, and the manner in which pre- 
suppoaitioni dravm from other, nonpolintal, areas of social life are 
deployed on behalf of the poUtual theory. Insofar as poiitkal theory func- 
tions as part of a pr o ce ss of mass mobiluation of mdividuaU to engage in 
certain social actions, the interpreter requires a detailed knowledge of 
how different social groups perceive the poUtkal problems in their soci¬ 
ety. whar practices they believe will lead to a solution of these problems, 
and whai consequences follow from both the perceptions of the problems 
and ihe actions proposed or taken to resolve them with respect to the 
structure of social relationships in that society According to ihe concep¬ 
tion of political theory 1 have employed in this study, therefore, the con¬ 
junction of history and political theory is possible «dy on the presuppo¬ 
sition that the latter is itself a socsologkal f^enomenon lo be 
investigated. 

To end the discussion there would be misleading. It is not suffideni ro 
emphasize the importarKe of sod^ogically defined factors ro one's con¬ 
ception of political theory; it is also necessary to preserve the conneetton 
between the historical individual and the particular way in which political 
Ideas are systematically organized in a specific work. As Alfred S^utz 
phrased rhe point. 

If the social sciences aim indeed at explaining social reality, then. . . 

llheyl must include a reference to the subjective meaning an action 

has for the ector.'^ 

Since I regard the wnting of a work of political theory (ihe Two Trratist* 
of Gopemmeni) as a social action, this means that the actor's intentions, 
as well as the social conventions of meaning appticable to that type of so¬ 
cial action, need to be taken into account if the potiticaJ theory produced 
through this action and co n cre tiz ed in a discrete object (book, sermon, 
tract) IS to have a meaning that preserves ilie eustential identity of its 

" Athrd Sdmie. "Canevpi and Tbacry feniw ii on m the $eaai in Derathy 

Emnwi ud Alaadair Madiurw.fds T V ary lea- 

don: MonniUso. 1970. p. 15. 
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author. Thua« in addition to delineating th« larger dunensions of the po¬ 
litical theory aMoaated leith the participants in the radical politkal move¬ 
ment of the I6fl0s« I have tried ro provide a framework for understandicig 
the subjectively intended meaning of Locke's action in writing the Turo 
Trfotisef of Goof rnrwertt.*^ 

U is easy to posit, on the geneni level of the methodological debate that 
has raged within the social sciences since the nineteenth century, chat 
there is an incompatibility between the methods appropriate for under¬ 
standing social structures, historically unu)ue proMemi. and the subjec¬ 
tively intended meaning of individual action. Moreover, since I view po¬ 
litical theory as ideology, and have therefore considered Locke as an 
ideologist of a political movement, it is also easy to become trapped under 
the weight of such polemically charged labels as "bourgeois" or "liberal." 
As Mannheim noted, in an observation that I believe is relevant to both 
points. 

Nothing is simpler than to maintain that a certain type of thinking 
is feudal, bourgeois or (mietarian. liberal, socialistic, or conserva¬ 
tive, as tong as there is noanalyrtal method for demonstrating It and 
no criteria have been adduced which will provide a control over the 
demortstrariort. Hence the chief task in the present state of research 
is ro elaborate snd comreriae the hypotheses involved in such a way 
that they can be made the basis of inductive siudies. 

In other words, while I recognise that, in sketching the basic outlines 
of my approach to polnicii theory in this Introduction 1 have raised issues 

I' Sinct 1 Mievt. m an rmpmctl gam rilaanoft. ihai moM harntn arilow aw w lenabh 
tp* fnnwwoHi el multipie lemidew. aM (kai ihia ianffniAy rht aw In Oie Hitdanahliig 
efahiahly ramplkiieJ aOlenMHiwwniM^aMirkelaglinalriwofir. lannotadvandiif 
lh« rhfm th« if«a Muiy hn MKCTwiiiMy i mnaiwt tkt wbiramiy inffuM omnlag ef 
Loche In wORng (hr TM r»f«rnr» Gr w i umr M. I havr. hoaw m . wnphaMwd (hmgh* 
out wh«( i WbrvT awfV L^rir'* pebUot a li)«Mi ii t m ■ m w^ ihei work, and I am prrpared 
lerrgurihtt, Inwi h» iwpuine. ibrw imr iW mew wipwiani. theughaetchrenly.elr- 
mmn (ha» compnae (he wbie vu vdy m m idad iiwaning td iha> actwn pMavarhildlacvi- 
fien ol f he fmhodeiogKal laaor* wiatHig (o thn peuK, are (hr faUoamg sfwto by QtimUn 
Sklnnrr. "MrwHng and Undrn<tn^ng m thr HaMpryel Idea*/' Hutcry and Thrvrp g. no. 
I (]9a9);}>53. "C w nvtix wn* and (he Und e r M andiag el S f w ch Am/' Quar* 

irWy 21, no. 79(ApnI 19701*113'13a, '"Sndal htra n i n g' and (he CspUnattan of SocmI A<* 
iton." in Pkth$0fhy, Muva and Saorl|r. 4th arr . ed Prm Laalen aed W, G. Randman. 
Oilerd Baail BUdnwU, 1972. ff. l)a-l$7; "Semr IV aMrww la (he Analyiia ei Pobneal 
Theuiht and AcbMi." Mmtaf TVerp 7, no 3 I AiRan 19741:277*3Q3. Also, aee ChtAea 
Tapbr,' Intrrarecarion and (he S oaiKat ei Man. Rrwrw a/ Mrtafhytia (September 
1971 1 , pp, 3-Sl . Alaadair Maclmyre. Ideelc f y, Sond $tma. and Rrahikm,'* Comptr- 
aim PahtiaS. no 3 (Aped 1973) *321-342:), C. A. Potoch. Wi nra. UnfMfr end Thne. 
New York Aihenfum, 1971, 

” Mannheim, (drela^y and UMfia. p. $0 
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that are 4le«|>iy cnmAh^d in the moat impotunt theoretical controvorsiea 
Within the aocial 960 * 099 . [ have tried in thia study to Mlow Mannhebn's 
admonition to concretize those issue*. T}uit is, 1 have sotighi to interpret 
Locke's political theory from the standpoint of the importance of the sub¬ 
jectively intended meaning he wished to convey through the action of 
writing the Tvo Trtatises of Government, At the same time. I have 
viewed this action a* part of a larger network of social actions engaged in 
by Locke« and perforce by others. These actions represent a collective en¬ 
deavor to resirucnire the relsdcns of pcrwer in seventeenth-cenniry Eng¬ 
land. They can. therefore, be studied using the methods one would em¬ 
ploy in order to understand the phenomena of social movements, 
ideologies, and revolutions. If. in endeavoring to integrate these interpre¬ 
tive objectives. 1 have sublimated the discussion of the methodological 
problems they raise to the effort to provide a historka) reconstruction of 
Lockean pditical theory, this is largely due to the fset that 1 can see no 
other means by which to effect a theoretical synthesis. 

Thus far. the discussion has focused upcm the social consciousness of 
political actors and the manner in which pobncal theory reflects and re¬ 
shapes that social consciousness. Some mention must also be made, how¬ 
ever. of those causal relatwnshipi which are not adequately accounted for 
by a theoretical perspective defined axdusivdy in terms of the phenom¬ 
enological consciousneas of hisiorical tubfects. but vrhich are nevertheless 
important to the interpretation of the beliefs and actions of these subjects. 
Thus, class divisions, long-term ecorwoiK tendencies, and other struc¬ 
tural factors must be included as part of any explanation of the production 
of political theory as a diarinctly sociological phenomenon,'* (n relating 
these causal relationships to the structures of meaning prevalent in sev¬ 
enteenth-century England, the sdf-reBective dimensions of an interpre¬ 
tation asaume a primary importance. By that 1 mean that aasertions of 
ceuaal rebilonships in the past are themselves meaningful within the 
framewrk of the social language of the present. Whatever one may say 
regarding the historical accwrscy of spedfk statements m the works of 
Marx or Weber with respect to the origins oi capctallsm. the question of 
what relationship ensts between causal forces and belief systems within 
the domain of social action is decidedly an issue the resolution of which 
is, for us. an essential determinant of the meaning of "social science."^' 

For I d«ir and Mptsl MMrnerx of dww lomn, wf Brian Fay. Theory and P»> 
htnsl fmctrca, London: ADca and Umna. 1975. 

** I hawdac om d ai a cwtieie thu quenion w n relates 10 the tooal tliconnol Men and 
Wefcer. and as nstrecwtes the (onumfontyd s ts ee wKhmsooiJ »pwKe(lUdiard Aihfraft. 
"Man and Wshec ee UbcsilMn m Bentyas Ideolasy." Campawiw $radm m Society 
and Hrslory |Mardi 1972]: ISO-ISS. dam, "Class and Osas Cwdhct In Contet^atsry Cap. 
labtc SodnW*,'* Gnnparatfae MiOr* ffannary t9n| 225*249) 
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Viewed from the perspective of the jndiv>du«L numerous ctusal rein* 
tionships ertenul lo his comdousness ihet nevertheless determine his 
Actions can always be identiBed. From the standpoint of a social c(^(ecHv> 
ity. a class or a sooal movement, however (especially when its social con* 
scKHisness is seen in relation not only to internally generated ideas and 
arguments, but also in the contevi of vdiat in opponents were saying), the 
number of causal relationship that are eirtemal to the social conscious¬ 
ness of the political actors, and that need to be incorporated into the in¬ 
terpreter's account of that social consciousneu. are much fewer than 
many social scientists believe. On the other hand, it b fair to say that 
though they may be few in number, such relationship are invariably of 
great explanatory signihcance. 

This. too. IS a thorny and compiKated methodological issue whose ex¬ 
ploration would require much more space than I can devote ro M here. But 
prhap it will prove helpful to offer a concrete illustration of what I 
mean. The Whigs as a poll tied prty identitied themselves as ideological 
opponents of monarchical absolutism, and as defenders of commercial ea- 
pnsion and the trading interests of England. What they did not aee, and 
what was therefore not a prt of their political consciousness, was the 
causal reUtionsKip that existed between the growth of commercial trade 
and the increasing absoJunsm of Charles II. The customs revenue that ac¬ 
crued to ihe king increased m England’s trade prospered, and this growth 
m revenue lemM to free the kmg from hb dependency upon parliamen¬ 
tary grants of money. Yet. not until james U's precipitous grab of this 
source of income immediately after his brother's deaih did the connection 
between absolutism and customs revenue begin to enter into the political 
consciousness of the Whigs. From our standpnini. however this causal 
reUtionship is both meaningful and important, not only as a historical 
fact to be added to our knowledge of Restoration England or the place of 
England in the international economy of the seventeenth century, but 
also because it serves as a kind of negative dimension of our understand¬ 
ing of certain ideological arguments advanced by the politica] actors of the 
prmd. Indeed, one might even say that causal factors crfien have an iron¬ 
ical relationship to the socul conscknisness of historical subtecti, viewed 
from our standpoint. 

In this case, the Whigs preeived a Rowing tendency on the part of 
Charles to dispose with Parliament, and they explained this tendmey in 
terms of what they suspected were secret financial dealings with Imis 
XIV, In this they were not wrong; but as we now know, the amounts of 
money given to Charles (I by the French king were wholly inadequate to 
free him from a depndency up«i Parliament. If, therefore, one were de¬ 
termined to explain the basis of Charles’ absolutism—and ihb, of course. 
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i$ in es»«ntUJly conwsuble prtpposiHon ^ram the eondpoint ol an inter- 
pmatton erf the hmonol evens oi the periorf-^e expknarioA offered 
hy the WhJg»« however nee we ary it mi^ht be to an undemanding of their 
ideology and pofitKaJ actions, would not be adequate for our understand¬ 
ing of those beUefs and towns. Other instances (the effects of long-term 
econoffiK tendencies that increased the siae and the pditically radical 
composition of the seventeenth-century electorate, for example) are dis¬ 
cussed below. 

And. from the other side, one could approach the interpretation of sev¬ 
enteenth-century poiitica) theory through the use of a model of capital¬ 
ism in whi^ certain causa] relarionships are postulated that are supposed 
by the interpreter lo lie just outside the boundaries of the conscsoumess 
of sevenreenth-century individuals. ^ It u sometimes said that capitalism 
developed behind the backs of those who brought It into existence, and if 
one adopts a sufficiently long-term view of historical development, there 
is a recognizable kernel of truth in this remark. In the shorv-rerm. how¬ 
ever, such assertions tend to sacnAce too much of what is es s ential for es¬ 
tablishing the empirical dimensioni of the context to the imputation to 
the historical actors of idets and intentions that are derived from the in¬ 
terpreter's model in order to make them responsible for formularing their 
ideas or for acting in accordance wnh the prerequisites of that model. 

Since I am not mabng a Uanket condemnation either of the uae of ideal 
types or of a reliance upon presuppositions that the interpreter must, 
willy-nilly, impose upon hii treatment of the historical acton, we are ob¬ 
viously discussing maners of degree and judgment. Moreover, my pur¬ 
poses in this Introduction are limited to clarifying for the reader some of 
the methodologkal asaumprioni (have adopted, and in that regard. I will 
only say that I have not found general references to capitalism or to the 
me of the bourgeoisie to be particularly useful in this study. And yet. It 
^uld be reasonably contended that the entire undertaking is shaped by 
my own convicrions that such terms are relevant to an understanding of 
seventeenth-century England. In other words, capitalism has a tremen¬ 
dously important pracncaJ-theoretical signifkance. espeaally as per¬ 
ceived throu^ the eyes of Marx, for my understanding of history, social 
relations, and poliikal theory. Nevertheless, in emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of class divisions, or econoouc factors, even when they appear as 
part of causal explanations. I have tried to consider these |rfienomena. as 
in the example cited above, simply as pamcular instances lying outside 
the social consciousness of the actors. We may choose to see them as ex* 

'*C B Mst|»hmw>. TV ftafcrtwr Tk»s<y sf /mfacAMJww, Oxfefd! Oxford 

Univmity Asm. IWl 
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ampino{ialseconKiou«nn»oraapart of the hbtorical dtvelo(>mentof 
capitalism; indnd, I would be prepared to argue that there are good reS' 
sons in support of the assertion that we shouU see them in this uiray. But 
that is no warrant, in my judgment«for attributing either the concepts or 
intentions defined in reUnon to those amt e yis to the hntorkal subjects 
themselves. 

Nearly ten years ago, I wrote: 

What makes |locke's| theory pobtical n not the philosophiciJ co> 
gency of his dehnihon of politkal power; iwr is it the retrtual conais- 
tency of his use of terminology; nor, BnaJly, is it the empirical aC' 
curacy of his account of the origins of political power or the 
institution of property. It is, simply, the relevance of Locke's argu* 
meni about the eaeroK of politica] power to an existent political 
movement within hia society. A theory » political, in other words, 
only in relation to the maintenance or furtherance of the social, po¬ 
litical, and economic obfectives of a spedficalJy identifiable group 
within society. 

At the time I wrote theK words. I did nm have this study in any of its 
particular dimensions in mind; rather, I was simply attempting to make 
a point about the nature of pditkal theory m the context of a debate over 
the methodological prcauppositions subscribed to by contemporary poUt* 
ical theorists. Yei, as I have suggested above, general arguments about 
these matters have a limited utility, and there comes a point when the 
discussion can be advanced, if il can be advanced at all, only through shift¬ 
ing the controversy onto a terrain where the empirically grounded prop¬ 
ositions that structu re that controversy on take on a concrete eirpreasion. 
From the standpoint of the safety of an enclosed theoretical position in 
which all possible outcomes of the debate with an opposing perspective 
are known in advance, the shift in terrain can sometimes be treacherous. 
It IS always problemaiic. since the importance of contingent elements to 
the iheoretical framework is necessarily given increased emphasis. Still, 
from another vinuge point, the very ability to marshal contingent em¬ 
pirical phenomena m a compr^ensiveand systematic manner is what de¬ 
fines the intellectual quality of a theoretical framework, just aa the ability 
TO mobilize millions of sepa race individ uals into an organized poUtKul col - 
lectivity deKribes an important feature of pditicil life. Both (Qualities are 
essential to political theory as 1 have defined it, ( have written this book 
with the intention of illustrating that point. 

'' RH^Mrd Adtfnli, '‘On llw INutikm of McihoMogy Kid du Nmre of Mitttal The¬ 
ory;’ Theery ).iio. 1 {Fvbnufy 1975|:30 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF POLITICAL 
DISCUSSION 


In 1670, on • bleak December day, a amaJI group o( mm affixed their tig* 
natures to a document that launched En^and on a perilous course. They 
had concluded a treaty of alliance be turee n England and France* and yet 
everything was not as it apfieared. Beneath the fa^e of serious purpose, 
a courtly charade was being staged by Charies II. For most of the digni¬ 
taries present, this was the second treaty-signing ceremony they had at¬ 
tended in the last nine months. The first Treaty of Dover had been a 
highly secretive affair, and for good reason. That document contained 
clauses in whkh Charles 11 promised rodedare his adherence to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion. Payment of 000,000 and assignment of 6,000 
French troops by Louis XIV were to assist the English king in the execu¬ 
tion of this grand conversion. Although Charles professed his confidence 
that his subjects would not "fail in their due oMience to their sover¬ 
eign," nevertheless* since "ihert are always unquiet spints" who 
threaten the peace of the kingdom* the timing of this fateful pronounce¬ 
ment was to be left to the English king's judicious discretion.' 

Now, in this return engagement, two of the leading champtoni of the 
rights and relief of the Protestant Diaaeniets* lord Ashley and the Duke 
of Buchngham* were among the ministerial signatories for England.^ De¬ 
spite the genuine affection Charles fdi toward the latter, his boyhood 
friend, it couM hardly be denied that Buckingham and Shaftesbury were 
two of the most "unquiet spirits" in the kingdom. Accordingly, in this 
version of the Treaty of Dover* no mention was made of Cha rles' espousal 
of Catholkism In return for French subcidief or troops. The drama had 
shifted from one of the mysteries fA religious and political intrigue to a 
more prosak portrayal of the comcnerdal and military preparations nec* 
esMry for a foint war against the Dutch. The Royal African and East India 
companies* as well as other segments of the mercantile dass* which ex¬ 
ercised considerable influence both at Court and in Pariiament* had long 

' The first T wai y o( Dover ««i Mgiwd an l»(sy 1S70. (he mu nd, on Dweirbw 2t* tSTO 
(0|g IrMfi). TWcomplm tctiofthc Hcm Treaty of Dover U printed os on oppendiv in 
G. M, D, H ow o t StMrt Olid CrvmtttWo Fortk" Pa(k|t, New Yeric. Si, Morm’r Press. 
1974, pp. 

‘ From 1661 to 1672. Anthony AsWey Cooper was bwwA ts Lord Ashley, snd ihtmfttr 
■S the ftm Earl of Shafenhory. I hove referred to hn throo^hoBiaaerdiAg to this riik* by 
which he is best known as a hmomal (i^rc. 
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pm9«d for a war against the Dutd^ as a means of undermining the Utter's 
dominance in oilonial trade. "What we vrant/' the Duke of AJbemarle de* 
dared, "is more of the trade the Dutch now have/'’ Thus, despite popular 
misgivings about "the French interest/' this treaty could be viewed as a 
nationalistic reasserticm of English mercantile interests. As one of the 
king's deceived subjects larer reflected, "we knew not what snake lay in 
the grass." We believed the Treaty of Dover was signed "for the beiwltt 
of our trade and naviganon,"^ This is. in fact, the %vay m which it was 
presented to the nation by Charles 11—«$ the instrument whereby Britain 
could extend her empire beyond the sea and once apin become supreme 
as a rommeraal povrer^ 

The double'Sided character of the Treaty of Dover expresses the sym¬ 
biotic relationship that existed throughout the last half of Charles It's 
reign between the development of English commercial supenonty and 
the efforts of Charles and others to refashion the English monarchy ac¬ 
cording to the model of French absolunsm, Charles was convinced that 
his cousin. Louis XlV. knew how to rule: the latter was the very image of 
a ki ng who dema nded. and received. absoJu te obedience from his subjects. 
Some part of hu succets in this endeavor certainly appeared to be due to 
the assistance he received from the doannes and practices of Catholi¬ 
cism.* From an early age. individuals were socialized by their teachers 
and priests into the habits of submission to ihe authority of an absolutist 
monarch. Yet, Charles was acutely aware of the fact that neither Cathol¬ 
icism nor an unquestioning acceptance of civil authority had taken firm 
root in England. 

fn addition to England's commitment to Proiesiantiam, there was also 
the irritating problem of money, which constituted a check upon the 

* Atb«m«r|« fummsRvd mJ mth «9M(h « ¥OQitm$t Mmen oF rttr irwirhiat com* 

muniry Hampur*^ hr * D«iidt r—r" {CS*rfn Wibgn, f.nghnf* A^rmiktthlf. i 60 ^ 
}76i. t.dnden, Longawn. ISaS. f, Itt. idnn, ^vfrr 0n4 Pm <» A StirJf el iMgleni end 
ihr Pvka IV«r». linden. Langmans. Omn, ie57, p Fot (h« cwnpliinK AfpinM ihf 
Dutch front mnehanu. m* EiM Brae* SaimBury. A Crdendereftht Cevn MrnMffi af tAf 
laii hiie Cempeny. Oxford Cbrmdan Pim. IS29. pf. n. 81,100.12S-127, 

Willtsm R. Srott. Dir Cmfthrnefi end fmeme ef tetktk. SrettHk end Jrr*A fonrr<SrarJr 
Cempenm re 1720.3 vob . Camknd y Camkndae Unitmky Prew. 1912.1'282 

* A Cemftnr Hntory ef Ui< Rfrehhen. \tn.p 4. 

* Mauricr Arhiey. Chertr* It, Lnndnt* PanUwr Boo^ 1973. p 175. C. WiImq, Prefil, 
p 157.) R )on«x, Cevefry an4 Ceert £nyWW. TIC. Cambridge; Harvard tJid* 
vrraily PrvM. 1978, p 106 

* "TheeMnv* of (Chartea tt’a) fo*rt^ pnlicviMd bavn to idnttiiy Kjtnxb Mth tht cauw 
ofabaolurunt' forrhu rreaon h< hed frsvitated totierds Fratxr . . Thai pebey wea relawd 
to rhe punuit of Carhohe intwms. TKm an idmory b tun r n Cstholkwn and abao- 
luntm whidt all pruKn in the wm ii m n ih rvntufy recogMsed'* (Heiaei. 5riMirr Fereijn 
Pelicy. pp 140-141. Aahley. CberJe* It p. 164, Ddirymplr, 1.90). 
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king's Butbority, The constani need (or (he bng to present hitnseK as a 
supplkartt befo r e Parliament to rei|ues4 that they grant him su^hdeni 
revenue to finance his administrative obli^cions and personal indul¬ 
gences did not accord well with the image of Frendt absolutism, at least 
at it was perceived by some members ^ ChaHes ll't court. Was there 
some means by which he couU escape from these UHiputUn constraints 
upon the exertise of his kmgly power ^ 

If Charles II had attempted, by a strai^cforward declaration of belief 
to carry out the religious clauses of the secret Treaty of Dover, he wcnild 
certiinly have faced far more serious opposinon from PaHiameni than 
that inspired by a cautious reluctance on riwir pan eichet to grant the king 
too much revenue or to forgo their claim to supervise and inspect its ex¬ 
penditure. At the same tune, however, the ostensible commercial and 
military objectives of the treaty actually provided the basis upon which 
Charles II was able to raise a structure of monarchic absolutism. From 
1660 to 1700, there was a remarkable growth in the tonnage of shipping, 
reflecting the considerable eirpansion in England's trade during this pe¬ 
riod. and both of these were, in rum. accompanied by a dramatic increase 
in customs and excise revenue.’ Thus, insofar as the treaty (and its con¬ 
sequential outcome, the Third Dutch War) proved to be a catalyst in the 
expansion of the En^ish shipbuilding industry and in the promotion of 
trade, the resulting increase of customs revenue, which accrued to the 
king, enabled Charles to draw rioser to his objective of freeing himself 
from I dependency upon parliamentary grants of revenue.* 

The political paradox attached to H>e pursuit of this policy of absolut¬ 
ism was pointed out by a contemporary who. writing in the 1600s. la¬ 
mented that Charles 11 "should fall to so abject a stale as to become a 
French pensioner." This arrangement, he declared, was "more than 

* C. Wiben, AfffvntKttktf. xil. Ill; Ugg 2 .421; C Lip son. T^r ttptamk 

pf EftfhiJ, Ml «d.,3vols.. LasUon Adaeiand QH 1 I 0 B4fk. ]%!. 2:190. Forihc rwea* 
ninon oi ihw pcani by coAitmporanM ahtt IMO. Ptt Lipacn. £< uh < h i«< Hutpy, 3.9t; 
Itoprr Nonk, 1740. p. 407. 

* "The aMwodwig lAcmw" a tiMpbwU«a "dM rfwhcd Nwn CforirslVi poticy" tn 

thr Thiid Dvtcfi Wir 1 $ noitd by It. W. K. KUMen. 7^ T*pdt tnd tbc Comsaon 

Wrai m rAr SrwaiwiirA Cmn*y, C«i4*t4a». Cambndgr Unwmty Pt«n, 19S9. p. 153. 
<1. {M.. pp lOtkIlO. Ralph Ovm. TV Riw of iV Civfo* huhrtfry, London: 

MaoiuBjA. 1962. pp. 14-15 Mofwwr.dMppwamaofof tVlargm apytgyws of labor. 
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yrrntitnh^, p. IH). "In 1 MO no on* covld haw torgww> that. wtih cV drwtopanvni ot 
Enfihih mdwtry and {WIHMTCf a tbr rer anu a Iron n w o m a and exn« «oBld ewntually 
raaeh aueh a ftfore u (o maka ChotWi and hs tuctaiao* indcpendmi ot parlMncni" (Oga, 
1:151) For Uw figorw on dx ttew and e u w em a rweiwf and coatfinTwtion ol th» Caff that 
thaw finanoal *011 rcespnmM d» boats loa Siuofl abwhmMn. «c« C. D, Oiandamon. TV 
EjtgliJi PohU Rfonw. JdaO-Ittl. OM. OorendHi frttP, 1975. f^. 51.55.51. 
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enough ptemally co bli5( the nKmory of an £n^»h Monarch."' [t i$ tnj« 
(hat. agamat thb aomrwhat exaggerated aasesament. the hiatoriail rq>u- 
tatioR of Charlea II seems to have survived his concealed financial subser* 
vience to Louis XIV rather better than rhe author ol The 5ecrrt Hisfory 
of y^hitehaU imagined. Nevenheless. the constderable risks posed by the 
Treaty of Dover to the politkal stability of the Restoration Settlement 
should not be underestimated. Whatever the specific dangers posed by 
Charles' endorsement of Catholkism. they were undoubtedly com* 
pounded by his decision to practice a deliberate decepiKm upon some of 
his own ministers and upon his Protestant subjects in the form of this sec* 
ond spurious but public treaty. 

Writing to his sister. Henrtetia. who earned the terms of the secret 
treaty to Dover, and who acted as an agent cm behalf of France and Louis 
XIV, Charles cautioned. "I must again con|ure you that the whole matter 
must be an absolute secret, otherwise we shall never compass the end we 
aim at." Later, when Buckingham began to grow suspioous. Charles ad¬ 
vised his sister that "it vrill be good that you wnic sometimes to IBuck- 
ingKam] in general terms that he may not expect that there is |sjr| further 
negotiations than what he knows. he may suspect that there is some^ 
thing of (the Catholic] interest in the case, which is a matter he must not 
be acquainted vnth, therefore you must have a care not to say (he least 
thing that may make him suspea anything of it."" 

Nevertheless, almost from its signing, suspicions as to the treaty's con¬ 
tent and purposes began to seep into the politKal arena. Rumors of a ae- 
cret treaty with France involving subsidies to Charles that freed him from 
a dependency upon Parliament, and even allegations concerning the 
"Cathoftaiy" of the treaty were widespread in the lb70s. In an influen¬ 
tial tract published m 1673, the author wrote that the English have tried 

* l)»vy Igtm, The Setftt Hi«r»ry •/ WrirrlMtf. 1647, f 74 ((w^iunsn diMrdcred) 

*''ItwimponiKvef itwTfwyvtOe*T«cM«csAvlybe 0 vemivd . . . thndiwocMilon 
of tK« Ki*)g ftoRi Km praflr wm i wp wmMe tof iheiBiwnn «o wlucb. lor moie (ban a gm* 
vraiion " ihe Enghih peopl e were iabitniU lOanwfid Aicy. Cba^ tl, LenUoe; Goupll. 
J901. p 1631. In 1647. the awhoc of A fvf ie h <»fin i^ IVMeA Moffce 

Are Oi«f^oyrV made iheasmefoiMlp t7), 

" Cynl Huahei HanmaiMi. Chorfo U atW Maiomr. London Wiihom Heinmunn, 
1934. pp 230, 243 The fim leiier is (bi«4 l«mary 20. lM4,aAd iSte Mcoad April 2S. 1649. 
On lanuary 23.1664. a *ccm meeona tm Md ui ihe Duke d Yni a lodgings. Mth A^ 
lington. Clifford, and Lord Arundel preaeni, at whwh Ota/fea dndoaed hU imennona ra 
eipouae Cithottaam. and soenlui the aid of f ranre in support of this dedanHon. The king 
said he had called them together "lo have their adweahoui dw w«ys and meihoda Nmst to 
be taken for ihe letding el the Cathobc lelipon in hia bngdonH and n coeislder the nme 
moat proper rodedafehiinaetf"(p 233). ForevtdeiweindKaUf^ the semsSMiaof Charles' 
imentHxn to rcplm ihe poaaiWily of making such a dedarvoon. see Cyril Hoghea Hart* 
mann, CtiffotJ of the Cake/, Lmdon: WJham Hrumnann. 1937. pp, 1&-162. 
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10 ponuade theniMlvos thir the Frend) illUnce end the Duteh War were 
merely jn»truments "for the »dv«ncement of trade/’ but the suspicion) 
(hat something more siniicer lay behind this foreign policy are too great. 
He challenged the Idng's advisers to "refJ os painty whether they arepfl/d 
for making the French King the UniverMi Monarch; and whether . . . 
England must at least be made tributary to the French."^ This challenge 
was echoed when the treaty was presented to Parliament. If these are (he 
public articles, one member asked, what are the secret articles of this 
treaty?*’ The extent to whkh the Treaty of Dover fostered suspicions of 
Charles' intentions and undermined public confidence in his polnial 
leadership can hardly be overestimated. Aa more than cme historian has 
noted, "secrecy, popery, and despotism" became the watchwords of the 
decade. Gradually, "the happy Resroraoon" receded into the distance of 
memory, and. increaain^y. the remainder of Charles ll's reign after 1670 
was marked by "fears and jealousies," and the growth of anxieties 
aroused by real and imagined plots and conspiracies to disturb the public 
order. The language of politrcal discourse developed, by degrees, a rone of 
biitemess and despair. From the signing of the Treaty of Dover, it was 
onl y a mat ter of time—a few years for some, a decade for many other s 
until Charles II was accused of cwspiring to subvert the constituted rrii* 
gious snd political order. 

Andrew Marvel] was one of the first to fire a warning shot across the 
bow of Charles ll'i administration, declaring that "there has now for di¬ 
vers years a design been earned on ro change rhe lawful government of 
England into an absolute tyranny, and to convert the established Protes¬ 
tant religion into downright popery." Both aims. Marvell argued, would 
destroy the constitutional struauie of English politics. '* The precise hia- 
torKtl origins of this "design" might be supposed by some to extend back 
into the previous century, but for Marvell, rhe dangers of this drift to¬ 
ward tyranny could be more easily perceived in the policies and actions 
pursued by Charles II and his advisers. The Treaty of Dover, which Mar¬ 
vell called "a work of darkness," proved to be a Pandora’s box; and by 
1677, when his An Accownr of the Crvwk of Popery and Arbitrary Goo* 

Pwrrr Du Moalm. Cfi|lsad'i Ay f « W fraw rAr Prfpafs Cabif ai ip iht Ctw 

Cpurntl pf iht Ntthon iht pndCpmm am in ftthtnitni AtpfmVti, 1S7J. pp. 5S. 39- 

40. Abo. w« the lepens at tht DtMsIicavejr to England. VMdenar Wewrgaard, 7^ Fitu 
TOfii AUmnet. New Ka*cnt Tale Uaiverncy Prew. 1947, p. 444. 

C N Clark. Ttir Ijirt StnpHt, Oaiotd. Oidetd UNv em ty Presa. 1940. p. 74. Tbe ae* 
tual doeumenr pr m iua j ro ParlMAfat was a nodtfKd v e incn ed (he s econd Trevy o( 
DmvT. 

** Andrew Mowed, The Compfete kVerks. 4 ve4s.. \f72. 4;24S. 
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emmtnt appeared, the spirits controversy, conspiracy, and chaos had 
already been loosed upon the land,*^ 

The debate among hisionans as to Charles ITs intentions in negotiat* 
ing a secret treaty with France still rages inconclusively with re sp ect to 
the degree of relative importance one ought to attribute to the economic 
or the religious objectives oi Charles' policies in order to account far his 
actions, but in a si^ihcant sense, this debate muses the crucial point to 
be made about the treaty—rumely. that once ns exutence and some of its 
details became part of the pohtical consaousnesa of those in opposition to 
the Court in the 1670s and 16d0s. the treaty provided a bedrock of evi* 
deniial support for the suspicions of a conspiracy on the part of the king 
and his advisers to subvert the Constiiuiion.'* for, it was this conviedon, 
that they were opposmg a conspiracy and de/eitdrng the ancient consti¬ 
tution against its secret enemies at home and abremd, which supplied 
much of the justification for ihe politual policies and practices of the rad¬ 
icals in the decade prior to the Glorious Revolution. The conte x t of rev* 
(ilu liona ry politics was thus shaped by the belief i hat "i he King as well as 
the Duke |of York| were in the conspiracy to alter the Constitution and 
overturn our religion."'* From this standpoint, thepervaMve atmosphere 
of suspicion, distrust, and conspiracy that prevailed in England in the 
1670s and 16^ constitutes an eatremely imponam element of the con¬ 
textual meaning of the political arguments and political theories formu¬ 
lated during this period 

Mure immediately discernible than Charles ITs disguised intentions 
was the campaign of political repression of the Dissenters aupponera of 
the Anglican church launched in 166V1670, Despite Charles ll's promise 
at Breda to gnnt "a liberty to tender consaencet" as part of the Resto¬ 
ration Settlement, the reestablished Anglican church had. from the out¬ 
set. opposed such a move. Instead, church leaders sought to enforce a 
strict religious conformity. The early 1660s witnessed the ejection of 
thousands of ministers from their Irvings, the discouragement of many 
others—induding Locke—who chose not to pursue a career in the 
Church, and the Karrassment and imprisonment of Dissenters according 
to several parliamentary measures that together comprised the Claren¬ 
don Code,'* (f these repressive efforts vrere temporarily abated by the 


MaiwU. WoHi*, 4 766 
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Lord Chafi<«UQr'$ anp<achm«nt and iall httm power and by the disloca- 
tion» cauMd by outbursts of plague and tbe Great Fire of London in 1666- 
1667, the embers of pmccution were ctruinly finned by the viirkdic and 
defamatory language of Samuel Parker's Discourse of Efclesutstua! Pot’ 
itjf. published in 1669. Parker, at this tone one of Arthbtshop Sheldon’s 
chaplains, but later elevated to the Bishopric of Oxford, conceded the "ve¬ 
hemence and seventy" of his style of wnting. He defended that approach, 
however, on the grounds that Dissenters wen "like the savage Ameri¬ 
cans." and one could not expect to "argue rude and boisrrous aeabts out 
of their folly merely by the strength of calm and sober reason."^ Rather, 
against such misguided zeal what was needed was an even greater zeal on 
the part of theestaUished church.^' F^rker'i purpose in wnting the Dis¬ 
course. he admitted, was not to persuade Disaimters to the virtues of An¬ 
glican beliefs; rather, his real aim was "to awaken authority." both civil 
and spiritual, to the threat posed by ihe existence of Dissenters, who were 
the "worst and most dangerous enemies" of all forms of authority. Par¬ 
ker’s work was therefore quite expliatly intended to encourage the strict 
enforcement of the penal laws against Nonconformists, "o wild and fa¬ 
natic rabble,’' as he viewed them.^’ The Discourse on Ztctesuutical Potily 
was. to put it simply, a decfararion of war upon all religious dissidents As 
might be imagined, Parker’s Discourse provoked numerous replies and 
responses, some of them from the best minds of the Restoration period. 
The particular issues and the general stnicture of that debate, in which 
the parameters of the ideologicti conflict of the 1660s were laid out. will 

(he hirtheM mf —and €»fcimnm w of dir CWffAdoa Cede, m levor ei Gdben SheUen 
(RetthFrtlina/A NnlW|te^rlie7*fyAirfy. Oiderd QereAden Press. 1924. fp. 
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be diKuwed in Chapter 2. My conter n bm is simply to draw ttrention 
to the political consequences that attended those p^oe* whidt were, or 
which came to be peicetved n. expressing the government's poeibon. 

This is an issue lor which it is diilWuli to hrtd the precise Terminology, 
partly because the government was not then—nor is h now—a mono* 
lithic organizabon with a single |Mrpose guiding iu actkms. and partly 
because the perception ol purposes underlying particular policies kty citi* 
lens neither ii necessarily accurate m relation to the intentions oi ^e k- 
tors exercising power, nor does such a viewpCMni generally emerge all at 
once among the members ol some specthc social group directly aliened 
by such ptdicies—in (his case, the Dissenters. Nevertheless, when these 
allowances have been made, the lact remains that in 166^1^70 there was 
a sharp and perceptible turn toward the political tepression ol rdiguwa 
dissent that helped to crystaliiae and intensify an anive opposinon to 
Church and Court.^ 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity ol the belief held by rdigloui 
leaders such as Archbishop Sheldon, or hia successor. William Sancroft. 
(hat Anglican doctrines needed to be defended against the errors repre¬ 
sented by nonconformity, but one is struck by the systematic, compre¬ 
hensive. and businesslike tone of the instructions sent out by Sheldon to 
all his bishops, deans, and chancellors as pan of this renewed councerof* 
lensive by the estabhshrd church. In his lencr. Sheldon orders his bishops 
to "make speedy inquiry" within their dioceses as to "vrhat and how 
many conventicles, or unlawful assemblies or church meetings are held" 
m the various parishes, how many people usually attend them, "and of 
what condition or son of people they consist, who are their minifiers. . . 
what authority they pretend for their meetings, and from whom, and 
upon what hopes they knk for impunity." This request for information 
was to be passed downward to the lower levels ol adminisrrative authority 
within the church, along with an admonition to such ofhoaU "requiring 
them to make their inquiries diligently and with all speed." Wnnng to 
the Bishops of London and Norwi^. Sheldon made i ipeaal point of em- 
phasiaing that the imprestiOA that the king bvors the conventicles of the 
Nonconformists was a mistaken one. and he recounts the subatance of a 
conversation he had with the king in tvhich the latter promised his su^ 

There i*ehindeniev)dewr 'iSmi m tSTO (here trass greet rertvaletserwmtnigaetiv- 
iry" (C. Lyon Tamer, OngiMi Record sf £er^ Nvmon f vrmiii/ ftnitt Parswar i ew mi In * 
dulfienff, 3 voli. LefUen: T Fohrr Umrm. IStl. 3 Seedt ShrMsn, p. IIS) Onecor* 
mpondenr wrote to the Seemsry of Suie u m«n refsacc every loyil end honest 
pmtei to see ihe (ConveMKlel A<i lO eigoroiisly cunmd'* (CSfO. 10 ttl). Ahe. see (he 
report* in VSester^sard, Tnpis Alhflnrr, pf. 
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port for «jiy Vuhops who undmook to »upre»» «uch m««ting».^ Indeed, 
in his letter to VVillum Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, Shddon retninded 
Fuller that he w*5 present when the king disavowed his support for DiS' 
senters. In that converMtion, Charles had placed some of ihe Uame for 
such unkwful meetings upon the Uxiry of the dturth hierarchy in maiii' 
taining religious disdpline, and he promised the buhops the whole* 
hearted assistance of dvil magistrates in the suppression of the Disseni* 
ers. Those magutrates who failed to enforce the law and its peiultiei were 
TO be reported by the bishops directly to the king, who vrould deal with 
them.** 

In July 1^9, Charles H issued a proclamation against the Dissenters, 
threatening them with a stricter enforcement of the legal penalties for 
nonconformity.^ A few months later, the Privy CoundJ, acting on a 
complaint from Archbishop Sheldon, ordered the removal of two dis¬ 
senting ministers from the East India Company.’^ There was. In other 
words, some degree of coordination and effective support within the ex¬ 
ecutive branch of the govemmeni for the policy Sheldon had enunciated 
in his letter to the bishops 

However, for reasons to be discussed below, the king’s pdicy toward 
religious suppression was (ir more complicated than the one of unequiv¬ 
ocal support that he had apparently conveyed to Archbishop Sheldon. 
One month after issuing his declaration against the Dissenters, Charles 
not cmly pardoned the hnes levied against three men errested for refusing 
to attend church, he also issued orders that the remunerative penalties at¬ 
tached to the statute under whidi the men had been prosecuted would 
henceforth not be enforced.* Keveriheless, putting aside for the moment 
the king's ambivalent attitude toward the Dissenters, there was in 1669 a 
regrouping of conservaNvei, mostly comprising offkitls within the 
ch u rch, but also includl ng some indi viduals who were, or would soon be¬ 
come. government ministers or influential propagandists. These meiw 
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Sheldon. William Saneroft. LeoliM Jenkin*. lohn NaUon, Samuel Parker, 
Roger L'Estrange. Edmund Bohun, laurenee Hyde, and several othere— 
fashioned something like a party pofky designed to oppose any alterarion 
m what they took to be the banc prindple* of Chur^ and State. They 
maintained an inlormal, but diKemibfe. defensive alliance, exercising a 
custodial concern for the highflying Cavalier beliefs.^ Later, in the 1680s, 
these beliefs and (he actiocu of these individuals were to supply the core 
of what emerged as the Tory party.* 

Sheldon followed up hss earWr requests for information with add!- 
tiona! letters in 1670 to his bishops reiierating the importance of sup* 
pressing conventicles, and reminding them to "address themselves to the 
ovtl magistrates” for assistance tn this campaign of repression. For. with 
”the assistance of the civil power,” these "seditious” people will be 
brought back into ”ihe unity of the Cliurrh and uniformity in God."^* 
Early in 1670, Parliament came to the aid of (he church, enacting a Second 
Conventicle Bill, which was designed to stiffen the penalties against Non* 
conformists and to encourage their enforement. In its original draft 
form, the bill would simply have equated any conventicle with the defi* 
nition of a "riot.” (hus merging completely the notion of religious dissent 
with political sedition and disorder—precisely the identificatson Parker 
had insisted upon at length m his OiscoHrse. As finally passed, however, 
the law did not go this far. It empowered a single justice of the peace (in 
place of the two jusdces mandated by the original Conventicle Act of 
1664) to take punitive action against Dissenters. The mere recording of 
the offense of nonconfurmny by the jusnceof the peace would be "taken 
and adjudged a full and perfect cnnvictnn” of the accused. Moreover, by 
providing that chose who gave information leading to the conviction of 
Dissenters were entitled to receive one*third of the fines levied, the act 
supplied a public legitimiaation of the practice of the professional In¬ 
former. In addition to strengthening the penalties against religious dis* 
sent, therefore, the Conventide Act of 1670 further heightened an at* 
moBphere already charged with suspicion, conspiracy, and hostility. As 

** Fnlinf i**cnbf9 tk imhvtckMl* m itw ihsctbh m *ihr Owich Cmber Pirry.'’ 
They were molved to4e4en4 tksce w n Ckird* f gvenwnerH and ' (kCsvakr ln(cr*f«" 
(Tory Party, p. 1)6: D T. WHeomk. Charift Haad tk Cmkr Hmim of Commons, 
l66^Wi, New York kmntnd NeWe. JSM.p 42). 
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MIC member o^ Parlicmcnt commented on the bill, “here » a genercl die* 
trust of the whole nation, ui effect/'^ 

The Conventicle Bill was ettKked for the arbitrary and abaolute power 
it placed in the hands of a single magistrate, against whoK judgment the 
defendant could claim no judicial remedy. Such a gram of power, it was 
argued, which exceeded that of all other judges and juries in the kingdom 
in its allowance for the confiscation of an individual's property by the 
magistrate, was “directly against our fundamental Uwt." Indeed, some 
critics ventured so far as to issue a ivaming that the bill might pbee in^ 
dividuals in a situation where they would feel themselves “obliged to dis¬ 
obey the law" in order to uphold the principles established by the Magna 
Charta. In Marvdl's view, this act guite simply expressed “the guinies- 
sence of arbitrary malice. Despite these attacks, the law went into effect 
a week before Cha ries ’ signing of the secret Treaty of Dover. 

Charles 11's administration in 1670 was thus embarked on two course*, 
which were sometimes reinforang, sometimes contradictory in their di¬ 
rectional thrusts; acting throuj^i the Anglican church hierarchy. Parlia¬ 
ment. and sometimes through the executive bureaucracy, the seditious 
conspiracy of nonconformity was to be vigorously prosecuted; while, act¬ 
ing through the bng, the Duke of York, and some members of the Court, 
greeter political and religious influence was to be accorded to Catholidsm. 
The latter policy, however, could not be openly pursued, given the ex¬ 
treme antipethy most English subjects felt toward “the popish supersti¬ 
tion." Charles 11, therefore, was faced with the problem of undermining 
the first policy in order to Khieve the objectives of the second; that is, by 
fostering the spread of Catholkism under the general cover of a toleration 
for Nonconformists. This political dilemma, and the ultimate conse- 
guences of Charles’ moves toward toleration, vrere readily apparent to 
anyone who harbored the slightest suspidofl that the Court, the Church, 
or both, dispbyed tendencies that favoraJ the restoration of Catholicism 
to England. And by the 1670s, as has already been intimated, that suspi¬ 
cion was rather widely held by individuals of various classes and ranks in 
society, within and outside of the government. 

Yet, if reliance can be placed on the accuracy of a document purporting 
to present the substance of a discussion between Charles It and his sister, 
Henrietta, which occurred during the week the secret Treaty of Dover 
was atgned. then Charles’ policy was a bit more complKated m its design 
than chat encompassed by the dilemma just described. According to these 

Cokbeii,S!44S. 

*■ Ucey, p^. tO-62 Witi)am?nnsho«rgii«d dial the «er muckvery feoMbnon 
of OUT English Irm ind g w einiafat" (Edward OeMy, (ViAem Pfwm a* Sodet MdeMfNrr. 
New Yorb; Coluffibu Univenity Prm. ISM. f. 123). 
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noKs, Charles’ overall smtegy wta to teojre a foumkcion for monarchi¬ 
cal ab»o)uh»m in Englar>d. The fim step was to gain the Anglican 
church’s support for the absoluteness of the king’s authority through rite 
prosecution of Nonconfonrusts. and then, once this had been achieved, he 
could win the Dissenters’ support for the king’s supremacy in religious 
matters through the exercise of his prerogative to grant them tolera¬ 
tion.^^ The two aspects of this polkv would be mutually reinforcing if the 
persecution of Dissenters were sufficiently vigorous to make them that 
much more grateful and indebted to the king's indulgence when it was 
granted. In the summer of 1670. an mtensrve campaign of harassment 
was mounted against conventicles, which included the use of the militia 
in London to break up the meetings of the Konconfomusts.^ Charles 
confided io the French ambassador that he hoped that a strenuous en¬ 
forcement of the Conventicle Act would provoke sufficient resistance by 
the Dissenrers that it would provide him with an excuse to call up the 
troops to restore public order, and incidentally, thereby supply him with 
a standing army.^ If the i^iyectives of this strategy could be realiaed. then 
IT might indeed be possible for Charles to achieve his political goal vrith 
reipea to the monarchy. He might also be in a posliiofl, with a standing 
army at his disposal, tn announce his commitment to Catholicism.^ 

* TsAfirr MS 44. lol 202, In flitferd’s oom and nwmcrands mad« n (hr tun* of th« 
wrrn Trwy of Dovn. th«*v » wspon lor ih*f «iiw*|tv Awortwn w (h«m, th* kUif » 
tdviwd to msh* torn* dfrUftiwa thai wcuM "eum ih* mw di of iS»chw*d» »1 tn^Wnd, . . 
|and| ky all imsm yoa muM eadtaror to l*op (ham yoar Imndi ’ Bvi, e«wt th* Anglican 
church ha* been r*o**or«e. th* luAf coaU "aha sno ■wonne* el hWiry et con x ifnc*.'* 
whkh mi^ht Wachtmd ihrauah th* ••* of th« t o tma ai m (Mai i a iai i n , CUffpri, pp. 
ISViSS) TW.OurW* mim firoi gain cawiol •* lb* haad el ifa* t i ia hl u l w d cfoiich, and. 
one* hit abaohii* authonry m mlraaaml iMttm had h««n ipwicH. ihfv* **euU mnakn 
nogmundf upon vrhwK AnalicinacoaUn^awc ihnt sb|«menate iHasaaof ihai auihorlty 
10 xrant (olmiien Whan th* awond Co«i** i iitd» Ml waa w ide r t w» id a ra t ii !i i i m the How 
el lord*tn late 1449, ihclunc’»aupporivn(peaaihlypnMnpodhyOiart*»hMn*cU,who*m 
preoani at thaa* d«hom) dad in bci aiwipt to maen * riaoae imo the hill ihM ifWAiincd 
the aboohiiencM ol the bn^'a "wprvmacy ui wtimaancal aliain " 

** On. I'W. Pate. hUulgfnrt^ pp 40-44. C5K>. 10 23^23?. 

*' Dslrymplf, I 44.106 for a dtiaded deaenpoan of the hmul UKtko asiphiyad in this 
'nianuou* enforcvmant' a^nat Mw Hirha, U(et a ponxip^i an Monmouth’* Rebel* 
Inn. aee G L Tunrn, Ortgii^ Racetd*. 3 .48^590 Fw a more gener a l dHCuaaMA. aee 
eWirin F. Mullen,' TotenW aaid Pameution ■ England. IdaO-lSPS." Chunk Hlatory 
2l.no, I (March 19491 ;1M3 

* In making preparationa for the dedamieo of Owie*' Caihahoam, Oitferd’* note* 
give ihe huthm prienty le '’mabn new lemheanen* and rapoirms (he oM” ones: also, 
the gvarda nuH be refonned and cocMitoted of bus the bnf can mne, mating famaoni 
rhould be M n i ipih a i w d . and t u t i w reg wn e n c* a l roo d ahotdd be breu^ home. "There must 
al«> be an ^teraaon of the l^id LKwetueio and deputy bevteMim." Once dwae prepa* 
ntion* had been completed, the hng reaU rum to the relipewa atmegy, deae nb ad above 
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This proposed domestic tnumph. according to this document, was part 
of a larger global policy, designed to undermine the pobcical and econom- 
kal power of the Dutch. So long as (Icdland was the refuge for regicides, 
rcbeb. and Republican plotters, it was argued, it would serve as "the per* 
petuaJ source of rebellion in England." Thus, the destruction of the Dutch 
r^ublic vrould have the salubrious effect of diminishing the influence 
and activity of "the Ccenmonwealth faction in England." Economically. 
England would benefit by displacing Holland u a colonial trading power 
in various parrs of the New World. The subsequent increase in commerce 
and shipping accruing to England would, in turn, attract foreign mer¬ 
chants. bankers, and tradesmen to her shores in order that they might in¬ 
vest and increase (heir wealth in (he new trading center of (he world mar¬ 
ket. and the whole proce ss wrouM feed upon itself, increasing the wealth 
and riches of England and. by that meani, the power of the English sov¬ 
ereign. 

According to his sister, when Charles heard theM pdioes laid out for 
his approval, they made such a sensible impression upon him that he was 
transported into a kind of ecstasy. ** Generally. Otarles M’s iransponation 
into states of ecstasy was provided by less esoteric pleasures than those 
associated with the contemplation of global political pdiaes. Neverthe¬ 
less. there is auffkieni evidence to accept this account of his strategy as a 
plausible e%plaoadon of the actions he actually did take. In any case. I sm 
less concerned vrith attempting to determine preoaely what Charles’ in¬ 
tentions may have been than with sketching the dimensions of (he polit¬ 
ical policies as those inside and outside (he government perceived them in 
1670. And. with respect to that question, it must be conceded that, even 
admitting the accuracy of this sketch of Charles' foreign and domestK 
policy, few of his contemporaries could have pieced together its fragmen¬ 
tary elements into a single unified whole, although as we shall see, it is 
|usi possible that sometime around 1675 Shaftesbury was In a position to 
perceive all the basic aspects of this grand design. 

One feature of the turn toward an intensification of politkal repression 
that did accord with Charles ll's anti-Dutch foreign policy was a Repub- 

(HsmiMCUi. Chffori, ff. 1SV1S5) Dsnag dw pc«Md of nrgecisnom of Uw mm tresty, 
Chsriw irrott to Hh vUrrr. ' I im mu r in g afl dw yOMpal pom of diH ceuiHfy. not only 
by fordfytng Arm ■» they oeghi w be. bw bkawc. At k^ng dion m r$A hand* •» I 
wn nre will be fanhful le me opon al oaaacn*' IHarenann, CAtrin and Madawie. p. 
254) Ir wm also Mg(m«ed dw tbe Dndi War woaU pw Oiarha "a pmm hit keepmg 
up rroeps ouende ytmt kNigdosn * and die nimuite <d diem traopa an ie i die Wig's cotn. 
mend would keep Parlwmeni m dwrk and les ale t h "eioce nmaUe" dian ii has been {pp. 
279-2»). 

* Tanner us 44, fnl. 203. 
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I lean Kar« in 166^1670; thar f9. an increased fear of the real or imagined 
activities of the Comrnonwealthmen in En^nd. Rumors suddenly dr* 
cutated that General Ludlow had returned to England* that London was 
full of old Cromwellian steers* arKl that there was "some great and evil 
design on foot/" In late November 1669* even Andrew Marvdl reported 
the general belief that ’Cttnmonwetlthmen Bodt about the town*" hold* 
ing ''dangerous meetings."* AndibishopShddon demanded a "speedy" 
report from his bishops on the activities of the Dissenters because he 
"presumed" that they were as "alarmed with continued reports of the 
lre<)uency of open conventicles and unlawful meetings'" as he was. In the 
draft of his letter, Sheldon referred to the "great disorders and disturb* 
ances" caused by the Nonconformists "and others disaffected to the gov¬ 
ernment of the Church."'*' These fears and rumors stemmed from the 
presence in London at the end of 1669 of nearly twenty thousand Crom* 
vrellian soldiers* many of whom were unemployed* and who were there* 
fore thought to be ready to take up anns against the government,*^ Yet, 
neither Sidney nor Ludlow were in England* and a number of formerly 
militant officers were still in prison No one has uncovered evidence In* 
dicating that any rising was being planned. Nevertheless, Charles issued 
■ proclamation on lune tO, 1670, ordering all cashiered soldiers to depart 
from London by lune 16* and not to return before mid'December.*^ 

Throughout the 1660s, efforts were made by government and Church 
authorities to bnk Dissenters with repuMicaniun as pan of a campaign to 
suppress dissent.** An abortive Fifth Monarchist uprising led by Thomas 
Venner in 1661, and another planned nsing in 1663* provided the pretext 
for the politically repressive statutes of the Clarendon Code.*^ The cries 
against Republicans engaged in "'disorders" in 1669 thus appear to have 

** Marwll, IVerF*. 2 29(^292, Bat*. p tS. Msurw* Let, )r.* At Ctbtl, Ur* 

btfu Uflkmwiy oi UldiDe Prtw, ]%S. p 179. 

•' Add. MSM7S9* id A2, in Aid. c M. M 142, BodrWn Ubnry In tSTO, ■ buidoi 
mtrsudwctllingihtwi i t l w * LevtBtnrtrranj e dlhtt wi WTyiidtm W^terMmhireackd «i* 
iramd ccn i i d trtWt ttr«m«n (Mat 6«Wt. AiMh Ordt* tad P«^trr DHtyfieiKn* 166/^ 
1714. Londeni Otiord Umwmty Pcvm* 1930. p 23|, 

vCalrymph.l 91-92 

** CS7D. 10;2a7. On the «i\forcrmciH gf the prodantocti. act Wttitfgssrd, Tnpit Ai* 
i«mT*p 259 

** Srauahnn, History of HeHpgn. 3.321.441. C, L Tsmer* On^raa/ Rerords* 3:42; 
lime* W^krt. "Duwni tnd Rtpa Wn inwoi thtt the Btw wti en.'* Q^rttrlf 6, 

no 9 ilwmary 19371 263-200 

* Salt. Indulgmit. pf IS, 44-45, Ogg 1 20^209, HtnryCtf* "TlwDerwtntdale Pten, 
1663," Twtsetrens af ike Xoya/ HiWenral SorrWp, 3d ter 11 (19171:12S-H2. Mon than 
4.000 Qtitkm wtrt isnp O wfttd lA the waht ot Vt n aef't apnima (Clark. Lom Srntrit. p. 
20j Vennrr't ton tnd wow el thew nvelvcd in dw Dtrwaiidtie plot Ittcr paiK i pti td la 
Moninouih't RcMlion 
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signaled the r t n a wed aKom of the 0)iini) aod Sate to ptraecute Dis- 
senteri. In this specific cue and in genenl, the durges weremchout sub* 
stance, but there was a scU-fuliilling quabry to them, ao that by the 
1680s, it was true that a very large proportion of those vdto compnsed the 
radical political movement were Dissenten in their religious beliefs. This 
is not to minimuse the fact that, throughout the Restoration period, there 
were indeed individuals inside and outside of England who were engaged 
in plotcing against the government, nor can the latter's less subtle re¬ 
sponses to these individuals be ignored.** Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that, for their own pohtical purposes. Church and Sate authorities helped 
to create a political atmosphere of conspiracy, suspicion, and rebellion 
which, in the following decade, not only became the pervasive framework 
of political drscuaaion, but also assumed a de g ree of reality that not even 
the government had anticipated. 

In 1669, Charles ll's administration wu deeply in debt. Both the debt 
and a general awareness of its euitence had been growing for several 
years. A new Treasury commission had been appointed in 1667 to look 
into the government's disastrous financial condition following the Second 
Dutch War. One estimation placed the level of indebenesi at £2,500.000. 
Various Khemes of retrenchment in expenditure or to provide greater ef¬ 
ficiency in the collection of revenues were offered, and in some instances 
were adopted.*' At best, these meuures could stabiliaeexpenditures; they 
would never, In the foreseeable future, remove the government's existing 
indebtedness. By late 1669. predaely at the moment the secret negotia* 
tions for the Treaty of Dover were going forward, it had become dear to 
Charles that only a very considerable expansion in trade could improve 
the government's revenues to the point where it might escape from its 
Sisyphean fate of borrowing and indebtedness.** 

** Several smwiwwqn iwng n wett raaJe open LoAow nd StdMf in the 16ao>, tnd. 
In ISM. )cidin Lteie. rate pT LmJ un't ■Meoam, w meiUessd mSivHwHaAd (Edorand Lud* 
low. Mmoira. 2 vob . Oifocd fTi nn ilnii Tmi Ifttl. t uli i ih W f I'thkiii. "fostiih 
Compiney snd Dtowm. ISatVISrs. lir Araenonr Ht t toekaf ffeemr gsly 1909). pp 
732|. bi AugsM lS7t>. Sir WAam Temple, the Engbih ambsMsdor ra Holland. peViosdIy 
Mipervued an an iu craaaful attempt to aerae Comet loyc* m Ronerdain fWllhan Temple, 
Woth, 4 wrfa.. ta 14.2' l44>lS2i 

* Lee. CaM. pp 130-132.144 Although chera were aewni omcarruig and obvwua 

reSMm that emnonUiini hod lo be tabes by the amwenmem, n haa been mf * 

gened that Charfa ordered a cranprehenarvv rmew of pomnmem eApendiwra in order to 
determine pni.m.ly to what degree he woa foandafiy dependent upon parhameMary aup* 
pon(Og^|;340|. 

* Ler.CoWI. p. 134: Laery.p. $9. Referring to the Thud Piwrfi War.). R. loaeaobaervea 
that "the real «nn ed the wv woe lo irw Chadn hoan dependente on parfaameni and Na 
aobjeeti" (Cmmlry and CoHrt.p, I04|. 
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When the kinj; greeted Pariumenr in February l€?0. he told 
them: 

When we last met I allied you for a aupply, and 1 a$k it now again 
with greater mnance. TKe uneascneta and «;raightne»s of my affair* 
cannot continue without very ill effects to the whole kingdom. Con* 
aider this seriously and speedily. It is yours and the kingdom's in¬ 
terest as well as mine, and the til consequences of a want of an effec¬ 
tual supply must not Jieat my door. And that no misapprehensinni 
or mistakes couching ihe expenses of ihe Kate war remain with you. 

I . do affirm to you that no part of those moneys that you gave to 
me for that war have been diverted to other uses, but on the con¬ 
trary. besides all thcne supplies a very great sum hath been raised out 
of my standing revenue and credit, and a very great debt contracted, 
and all for the war.** 

In response to this plea, some funds (C400.000i were voted by Parliamem. 
but the amount was insufficKnt even to mobilise the naval fleet that Eng¬ 
land was pledged to raise for the war against the Dutch. In the end, the 
king was forced to resort to rxvo short-term expedienis in order to raise 
the revenue the government required Knowing the fierce hostility to¬ 
ward France that many members of Parliament had voiced during the de¬ 
bates on the supply bill. Charles warned the Commons that if they did not 
vote him sufheient funds to carry on the war, the French would proceed 
against the Dutch without England's assistance, and Parliament would 
then be faced with an even tnore powerful and fearful monarch, upon 
whose generous feelings toward ns partner in the alUance they could 
hardly hope to pledge the safety of the country. In short, it was essential 
that, given the Treaty of Dover. England uphrdd its share of the war ef¬ 
fort, as much to achieve its objective against the Dutch as to protect its 
rear flanks from the French.^ And for this, more money would have to 
be granted by Parliament. This argument earned some weight, but It 
hardly improved any long-term prospects for cementing an alliance with 
France that Charles might have entertained, English feeling toward the 
Dutch might blow hot a nd cdM. but throughout the 1 $70s and 1 680s, fear 
and hostility toward France were fairly constant and important elements 
of English political life. Charles Il's appeal for funds, though partially 

* Cobben, 4:442 CheHnhad, m bet. (pRKSomeathMhoiwehoy TfsemMonibewv. 

Bui in hb memcranJum, CMbvd M Hi^ n«d tlw CIOO.OOO cmU he "rwrmi . . . 
Muhoui sutfkhf" From the (uAib ■yptopnswd br the iwy. tpW uaed by Cfwrfo ui tar¬ 
rying out "the y i nJ <d « c cw i tf n on te Ce tJw bdim (Hamnam. Ckff^. p. 153). 

* Lee. CttSai. p. 144 
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succMshj], did littU to a»5utg«, let done reverse, this rnncophobic atti* 
rude. 

The long'term consequence* of the second expedient are much more 
difficult to gauge. The government's debt was primarily owed to a hand* 
hil of financiers and bankers who had lent it money often at high rates 
of interest^^nd who ivere repaid out of future incoming revenues from 
the customs, excise, hearth, or other taxes. Because these sources of rev> 
enue had been pledged for the repayment of past debts so far into the fu* 
rurc eighteen months, according ro one estimate Charles ll's admin* 
istration had, in effect, no current cash funds at its disposal, other than 
what it could obtain from further borrowing from the bankers or from 
special appropriarioni granted by Parliament. By the end of 1671. it %va8 
obvious that Parliament's reluctance to vote the kind of su^y requested 
by the king made it impossible to depend upon that body for any s^urion 
to the government's senous financial problems. Despite opposition from 
most members of his Privy Counal. Charies decided in January 1672 to 
suspend the repayment of ihe government's debt, thus freeing the in¬ 
coming reven ue for current eipenditu rvs for war supplies. Once this step 
was taken. there was of cou ne suffioent money available to prosecute the 
war. And given the economic constraints upon Charles ll's administra¬ 
tion, the gamble upon an eaKy military victory over the Dutch and the 
financial rewards such a victory carrt^ with it was not entirely far¬ 
fetched. viewed purely in economic rermi. 

It is interesting, therefore, that Shaftesbury, who was Lord Chancellor, 
and among the king's ministers the mo s t vociferous opponent of this Stop 
of the Exchequer, generally conceded the short-term economic benefits of 
the move, but he argued on constitutional grounds that it would do the 
govermen t irreparaU e harm. It was, he asserted, a form of confi scarion of 
private property effected through arbitrary action, and as such it violated 
the bask princrple* of law and (ustke upon whkh a constitutional govern¬ 
ment was founded. The king's action would, therefore, seriously under¬ 
mine the confidence that merchants, tradesmen, and hankers would in fu¬ 
ture place in the government, and. especially in the king's cemmitments 
to them. The credit of the government, Shaftesbury argued, ought not to 
be barga i ned a way for short*ierm economic gain, for i f bu linessmen once 
lost their confidence in the government, it might not be recovered for 
years.In short, it was a pdicy fraught with pen! insofar as it opened a 
wedge of mistrust between an imporunt sector of the community and the 
government. 

Confidence in "the King's own vrord" was badly shaken by the Scop of 

*• H^.pp »6-»a.307iv 
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ihe ExchequCT. and «s ont conramporary writer put it. "the common faith 
of a nation |wea) violated/'^ Even ts late as 1693. lord Halifax could re* 
fleet that the damaging consequences following "the breach of the Ex¬ 
chequer credit by King Charles” had made ”men very shy of parting with 
their money” with respect ro the underwriting of government projects.^ 
Shaltesbury's general predkrion. therefore, was certainly true m the 
sense that during the 1670a nuuiy merchants and financiers developed an 
increasing sense of alienation from the pobheal pt^iriea they associated 
with Charles 11 and the Court.^ How much of this drift away from the 
government owed its origins to Charles’ action m stopping repayment of 
the debt {or more generally, to the 1670 alliance with FrarKel and how 
much of it was due (o other factors is hard to say The charge levelled by 
some contemporaries that all bankers and merchants were Common* 
weahhmen was absurd, although viewed with hindsi^t, it, too, is not 
without its self-fulfilling prophetic features vriih respect to the develop* 
ment of a radical polntcal movement in the 1680 a. to which jnembers of 
this social group made a significant coninbution. 

The House of Lords committee, vdneh hikd been appointed in the fall of 
1669 TO consider "the fall of rents aiKl decay of trade wtthtn the king* 
dom/' recommended in tts report that “someeaae and relaxation in eede* 
siasTical matters will be a means of improving the trade of this king* 
dom.”^ This belief that Protestandsm and commercial expansion were 
mutually compatible and that religious toletatimt was an imporunt en* 
couragement to the advancement of trade formed a crucial element in the 
political consciousness of Restoration England. Even so. Parliament was 
not inclined to translate this widely held bd»ef into legislation, Charles 
II. however, in 1672 exerosed his royal prerogative to grant an indul* 
gence to Nonconformists, suspending the enforcement of the penal laws 
against both Dissenters and Catholics. 

For reasons already alluded to, this action by the king set the cat among 
the pigeons so far as the Dissenters were concerned. Some of them were 

V Lip*Oft. ItenomK Hvlory, 3 236. reror J td m hw riuir the bcif'a wtian 

''knt ihe hfiTii of hu sukKCU" tod wncadr dimaged (he credit oF the pmemment And, 
ihr kitrf’r credit "heing ihn* In wh e n did e M wdin g ly dinon wn i the p e ayl e '* (John Ewlyn. 
Tht Diary cf John EeWye, ed L S. De Beer, S wh., Oxtord: Clamdon FnM, 195S. 
i 607) Fire of the largrw henhm shonly therafm Mittered hankmptry (C. Wileon, Ap- 
prrnlirrship, p 215). 

" UpMO. lionomH H'Uery, 3 240. 

** PhWk Rmwve, p. 10, MargMn Rnmtey. "Lendem Merc ha nt s and Op- 

posdjon Pelitm in Charles ll'» Reign.” BHffrtin of (hr fiHtirale of Rrseerch 29, 

no. 90 (Nevemher 1956): 20^-214. 

** flaky, pp 256-257 Shahnbory wes appemted a member of thu mnirnttR m Oc* 
K6cr23,1669 
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reluoant to concede thet ihe bng had the coruhtutmud power to suspend 
the law ihroggh an act of his ar^inry will, even when the consequences 
of such an action carried obvious political benefits for themselves. Others 
who might have been willing to support the king in the exercise of his 
prerogative were extremely suspicious of the faa that Catholics would 
benefit from this policy of Kderation. and that, in itself, was sufficient 
reason for them to stuck the indulgence. Stdl other DUsentera suspected 
that the latter was merely a temporary political stratagem designed to sti' 
fie their ofposiboit to the Dutch War Indeed, this much was conceded by 
one of Charles Il's minttiers, though of course not puUidy. The purpose 
of '"the late Dectaration His Majesty hath made in favor of the noncon* 
formists/’ Arlington vrrote, "was that we might keep all quiet at home 
whilst we are busiest abroad."** Nevcnheless, while they certeinly were 
nor ignorant of these aspects of the king's policy, most Dissenters were 
willing to accept the relief from persecution the lew offered them on 
straightforward pragmatic grounds. As one of them put it: We have faced 
fines, imprisonment, seizure of our property, banishment, and even 
death; the indulgence "defends us" from these actions. Why should we 
not accept It^^ The Presbyterians, for example, came in a body to express 
their gratitude to the king for the Act of Indulgence. |ohn Owen, on be¬ 
half of the Independents, also presented an address thanking Charles for 
establishing toleration. Other Dissenters wrote tracts in defense of the 
lawfulness of the king's power in ecHesiastkal affairs, or persuading Dis¬ 
senters that there was nothing in their relipous or political beliefs that 
prevented them from "receiving the fruit and benefit of the King's . . . 
favor and indulgence."* 

Simmering iust beneath the surface of the political debate over trade. 
Catholicism, toleration, and the alliance with France, was the inveterate 
issue of e standing army. One of the first pariiamentary acts of the Res¬ 
toration had placed the control of the mibtia in the king's hands . * At the 
time, no serious objections were voiced against this action, perhaps be¬ 
cause everyone was conscious of the fact that divisiveness over this issue 
had been a preapitani cause of the Civil War. However, as the chasm be- 

* A«hlfy, CkaWn fl. p la?. The dedwwon of wm wu iMued two doy* etwr the Dr* 
krabor of Ind ulynct 

Uevy. pf, aS-46; fiote. tniutfruct, pp a8fl 

* Sttni|hioo. HMory of JleitgiM. 3:39^399 li m ffUmwod rhat J.SCO lirmm were 
gnfued to NonconlomiM m (he ipwv of len pokIu. A bat of ihcoe reenvinf hreneei i» 
pnmed m appendix 7 to Bote, 

* CoMfi ■nd WatMW. Oonr*nrof*. 1:13'20. foe i dunimon of the loipomnce of this 
iMue donna ^hc e eveiueenth cenniry. h« Lek C, SAwoerer, No Swndina Armle* r Tite An* 
(iem|r Jdeo^xy ^ Sroenfeenth-Cmtory Enafond. Befnmece. )fAn» Hoptaru Unlvemry 
Ptom. 1974, eepeuiUy dwp. 6 
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iween king and Pariiamenr widened toward the end oi the first decade of 
Charles II's reign, the eustence of and control over the armed foKes be¬ 
came an increasingly contentious issue. Looking back in 1679 on how 
matters had developed to that point. Roger Mornce recorded m his jour¬ 
nal that, in passing the Second Militia Act. Parhatnent had “violated the 
furulamental lavrs of the bngdom and had assisted arbitrary power . , . 
by dedaring the militia to be in the power of the bng solely which never 
f^lrl lament before had done.”* 

When Parliament assembled on February 14,1670, Charles II was at* 
tended to the House of Lords with full military honors. Whether the 
king's appearance was intended “to accustom the peof^e to the idea of a 
standing army,” some members of Parliament subsei|uenTly came to view 
Charles' actions within that context during the 16A0s.** While he was en¬ 
gaged in ihe negotiations of ihe secret Treaty oi Dover, Charles had qui¬ 
etly placed the control of various forts and arsenals in the hands of officers 
he fell he could trust absolutely, a lactk he later employed with grear ef¬ 
fect during the exclusion crisis.* In fact, through rhe Militia Act passed 
by the Scottish Parbameni. Charles II had already acquired nventy-two 
thousand troops who. at his disposal, vrere committed “to oppose inva¬ 
sions, to suppress insurrections, or for any other cauK in which his au¬ 
thority, power, or greatness wasconcemed.”*^ In 1673, the Duke of Lau¬ 
derdale, the king's minister in Scotland, had reportedly been so indiscreet 
as to suggest that these Scottish troops mijdtt be used to silence the par¬ 
liamentary opposition. Such statements only fueled the already widely 
held belief that the very existence of this army under the bng'i command 
represented an attempt lo alter the Fjiglish Consrituiion. In any case, 
Lauderdale's suggestion was used as ihe basis for the impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings against him organized by the parliamentary opposition.^ The 
Commons simultaneously drew up a petition against a standing army, 
which they presented to the king. And, by the time Mornce made his 
iournal notation. Parliament had attempted through legislation to re¬ 
move the militia from Charles' control.*' 

In the decade beginning in 1670. therefore, there was a cluster of prob- 

• Laeey. p. M. 

•* Airy.CWksN.p \$T 

** Brysnt. Ch^'tn fl, p 20$. Hartnunn. CharJa* ani Maddma. p. 2S4. 

L«e.C«^f.p.34. 

Ashlty.CkxrirrJLpp 140,200. Haley, pf S4D-34I. Schwann, NeSMn4l*i|Annle«. 
p. 105. 

* At the end e( November 1670. PaihameiHpeMed a kHiKai placed dwmJiiM under in 
CDfltroL which pfompicd (Iharies to me hb veto tee rhe 6m tune IBrywit Charles /J, p, 
278), 
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lcm» to which a lignificant proportion o( tht particrpantp in political 
directed their attention. The queation of an alliance with France/ the 
spread of or return to CMtMkism, religious toleration« advancement of 
trade/ the proape c t a of a standing army—tb«M were not iasuea that could 
be viewed as lying within the normal day-to-day sphere of administrative 
decisions.^ It U true that these problems and their solutions were some¬ 
times viewed by Charles as matters lying wh^y within the provissce of 
the lung's personal authority, at least as an ultimate goal with respect to 
his conception of the otonarchy/ but even he knew, as a matter of poliiical 
reality, that there was wide^read opposition to this p<^itical perspective 
among his subjects. Each of these problems was embedded in a network 
of interlocking issues with potentially far*reKhing implications. They 
were, tn other wortU, matters of constitunonal importance, relating to 
fundamental questions corweming the nature of government, political 
obligation, and the use of violence to achieve political objectives. 

1 am not suggesting chat a rigid dichotomy ought to be drawn between 
policy and conscituiiona] issues. On the contriry/ it is essential to insist 
upon the point that these problems must be seen as having arisen out of 
(he ordinary policy-making proceas of polirkaJ life in seven(eenth-cen- 
tury England, Nevertheless, ihese particular topics possessed a special 
significance insofar u they indicate the parameters of the political con- 
sciousnesi of England in the 1670s. as I have tried to sketch it briefly in 
this chapter. At the tame rime, it is also important to show that the con¬ 
stitutional significance of these problems is not merely a post facto recon¬ 
struction of the historian. The pohncal actors themselves recognised and 
articulated the deep-seated implicaijons of these problems vrith respect to 
the stability of the social order. Of course, not all social groups were 
equally sensitive to all issues, and many individuals experienced shifts 
and reversal s in thei r attitude towa rd one or more of these problems du r- 
ing the 1670s. Not until the end of (hat decade did a definite convergence 
and alignment begin to take shape in the form of an organiiatlonal effort 
to unite those elements of society whose political perspective placed (hem 
in opposition to the actions of the king and Court vrith respect to the is¬ 
sues discussed above. As we shall see in the next ^apter, the ideological 
basil for (his organiaatkmal unity was already available in (he form of the 
arguments, concepts, and language of (be poUtka] debate of (he 1670s 
that focused upon the issue of religious toleration. 

Charles II had conduded a secret treary with France in which he prom¬ 
ised to espouse Catholicnm, which as a refigwus/politkil doctrine would 
provide (he ideological foundations for (he En^ssh monarchy as an ab- 
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solutist inttinidon. He hed draded upon a war againat the Dutch in order 
to improve the proapeen for Engliah colonial trade, and throu^ an ex¬ 
ercise of the royal prerogative, he enforced a Src^ of the Exchequer in or¬ 
der to acquire the funds neceaMry to prosecute this vrar Charles sought 
the means to free himself from finandaJ dependence upon Parliament as 
a matter of general policy. He extended indulgence to Nonconformists, 
including Catholics, through the use of his prerogative. And he took ^- 
cial ca re to preserve and extend hJs cont rol over the militia and the armed 
forces. All of these actions could he. and eventually were, viewed at form¬ 
ing a pattern or tendency that propelled En^dand along a course toward 
absoluosm and arbitrary rule, thus threatening the continued existence 
of constirutional government, flow such a pohncnl perspective came to 
express the political thinking of those thousands of individuals who par¬ 
ticipated in a revolutionary polittcal movement in the 1680s is a question 
to which we shall address ourselves in the chapters that follow. 



2 

IDEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF DISSENT 


By 1670, th« major points of controversy in the debate over the toleration 
of different religious beliefs were well known. The arguments and iaiue* 
had been formulated during the English Civil War thirty yean previ> 
ouily, and some of them, of coune, could claim an even more ancient 
hentage. In this sense, a renewed political demand for toleration or an 
increased effort to suppress religious dissent simply released developed 
patterns of response and counterresponse. Participants in the theoretical 
conflict, like nperienced chess players, drew upon an inherited stock of 
moves and gambits to defeat their opponents. Yet, as in a chess match, 
there remained an esaenrial indeterminacy, not only as regards the out¬ 
come, but also with respect to the particular style and character of each 
new confrontation. 

it is important to grasp the interplay of forces that constitutes this de* 
termined indeterminacy of pofitkal debate. There is, on the one hand, a 
cultural dimension to ideology, in whkh assumptions, concepts, and ar¬ 
guments appear to be effortlessly carried forward through time. Ideas are 
borrowed from earlier thinkers, the Mine princrplei are died and de¬ 
fended through an appeel to familiar authorities, and so on. In short, a 
tradition of thought—or rather (viewing the debate as a whole), several 
traditions of thought—emerge, and these traditions come to be associated 
with a certain set of problems. Tlus situation is likely to persist at least 
until these problems have been solved.' 

‘ Ai indksifd Hi timurfucWfi, I rr^id Hm tCMmmt iteui the reUtMXMhlp between 
pebbesi ihectTwidpohncaJpfcWewessh ut onn ^i ew wI ancw SomepehortltheorMi 
have ifuiKcd thei there ere prrtrwJ «r tiMfew lema m the ceorer et pehrlcal hk ind 
thou^t Net onlydoetilBipOHOonreMveelhMertnry from the proHen (end the cen* 
reptiihet deel wHh them), but« doe* eo u uh o w i ptee i dwig eny reen i er J i to diecflmtnetlng 
emen| en Mfinite nufeier et u tn ek ie Ueoee ther ceoU tsncewibly dwreoti w (he nrve* 
rare 9f poUnaJ theory tt le heedly rorpneai^ Umelu e, thet nooeot the edherew* o( thie 
viewpoint (eels compelled lonpiHncBthebeaedvrhMevidenevbhweeH^iedtuneleM 
v^oei to eoow c^nep t r le g,, •lib eiip ** or "petme propeny ") end mm to other* 

|e %.. ''divttw rljdu nf bug*;’ "ekmy,' oe “dap ranlbn”} On the odwr hand, prenkei 
•ohiboeo npokBcil proUcnie do not Invirlobly omiue the tonn ot theoietnl ree^tHue, 
noi do they ehray* provolp m eitewdcd che«emeel debote. Moreover, it hep^ 

pen* thei. m the eoneeqaence o< the pohtkel rriamph o( one group or perey ever other*, the 
iheomkel (oemaletno «t ibe pr ofc l ei n vnB dieeppeer. And, in e brooder een«, thie tmghi 
ileo be the conreg u ence ct the lAtvroel daiiHCgraaon or du^nnireru of the gniiu) 
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Hnw problems »n solved is, in the conten of the contending pos- 
sibilicies that shape the polibcal struggle among existing social groups, 
indeterminate; certainly, at ietst, from the standpoint of the theoretical 
claims associated with any particular tradition of thought. What is crucial 
for understanding this dimenskm of ideology is a mass of spedhc infor¬ 
mation, intricately bound up with the organizational relationships that 
obtain among the various social groups. It is this orgaruzaiional or polit¬ 
ical dimension of ideology that is too often overlooked for the sake of pre¬ 
serving the cogency of a historical narrative in whkh the outcome of this 
political struggle is already knoum. This sense of organizational contin¬ 
gency is especially difticult to recapture when one is writing about revo¬ 
lutionary movements that failed to achieve their obiectives.^ Hie temp¬ 
tation for the historian to evaluate such movements as having been lost 
causes from the outset is a formidable bamer to the kind cd detailed ex¬ 
amination of the movement's internal organization, in rriatwn to its ex¬ 
ternal opposing forces, which is a necessary precondition for restoring 
some sense of the indeterminacy actually expenenced by the hiitorkal 
actors themselves. It is true that in a polnica] atmosphere marked by the 
tendency ro see a conspiracy or an uprising everywhere, those endeavors 
which embody genuine organizational possibilities are not always easily 
distinguishsble from those conspiracies which are merely the expression 
of the paranoid fears of particular individuals or groups. For this reason, 
careful attention paid to the problems of organization helps to provide a 
firm ground from which to assess the hopes and fears of contemporaries 
concerning the likelihood of revolutionary diange in their society. 

Depending upon how one views the phenomenon, therefore, a partic¬ 
ular political de^te. such as the one concerning toleration in the 1670s. 
might appear to be structured entirely by theories and Ideas that wereal* 
reedy there, in the sense of being avaibble to the historical partkipanti. 
Alternatively, one mi^t attach a special importance to this speciFic de¬ 
bate, less because what was said was necessarily original, than because, as 
a maiter of fact, it provided the impetus for thoee organizational activities 
which are, in themselves, of historical significance. It should be obvious 

ih» lupflwd ifwenmmnsJ supperriof ♦ lysdfif wt<Sargu»»w»n hi ifipn. •Ichov^ u cwt 
be maiAtatnfd m an ewpincal |emrilin»oe thai pc4nMal iheofy m sissys oed lo wmI 
emer|n mi of wi of t ow wep ohiwl preO knu , my posmtewd rrianonship kmaeen s the* 
omiral debsic and ■ pea m tri ictuucn to dwae pobocal proUmD tiuin be amnied on the 
ban* of a iprcifK tuatoncal lAvem^mon 

* lapoioguefortKeiueofan miligiaiphriw liii ''fif|amiaiirnil mrim|mfj " Nil ihn 
» due In part (0 (be fart ib*( t regaid theeriixi toorpanoe larpe iramhm of people teen* 
ft»fe in piilKal anion (iMr^hee. demowtraocm*, revoboom) aa a $mnk aocioiegkal phe¬ 
nomenon for wbvh (here » M maWe tu e ia pS w *. and. m pan, I wuh (o erephanse that It 
i» tuM thu acuon, whether peigde aft o s yme dornoL that »indetennaate. 
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tKai mt nevd not ht with an eit}wr/or choice as rigid as this aiulyi- 
ical distinction might sppeer to suggest, hut it does need to be stressed 
that there is a shih in emphasis as one moves from one perspective to the 
other. 

As the Introduction suggested, 1 wUf attempt to give due emphasis to 
both aspects of ideology as they relate to the development of Locke's po¬ 
ll tical theory. This cneans^ on the one hand, mdicati ng what stock of ideas 
and assumptions were ivuUble to Locke upon which he cduM draw in or¬ 
der to formulate a theoretical response to a certain set of proUems; and 
on ihe oriter, it involves a consideration of those beliefs and arguments 
insofar as they ere specifically necessary features of an explanarory ac¬ 
count as to why such individuals as Locke engaged in perticular forms of 
organizational activity that they believed would produce e s^urion to 
those problems. 

In this chapter, therefore. I will sketch the outlines of a political debate 
in the 1670s that focused upon the problem of the toleration of religious 
dissent, but that in its lotaUty actually encompassed a much broader 
range of contested issues than the notion of toleratton might suggest at 
first glance. Both the inteniiiy with yrhich the arguments were advanced 
and the wide-ranging quality of the arguments ihemselvet were, I shall 
argue, significant stimulants to the development of a political conscious¬ 
ness which, by the 1680s. had become increasingly distrustful of efforts to 
mediate through practical compromises the differerKes between those 
holding opposing theoretical positions, 1 am not suggesting that subse¬ 
quent attempts to make a revolution ought to be viewed as the inevitable 
outcome of this debate, but I am saying that it did call forth both the spe¬ 
cific arguments and the general mtellecnial framework consntutive of a 
political perspective in which revoluiim is viewed in the context of self- 
defense, and also, that it heightened the necessity for threatened groups 
(initially the Dissenters, but liter other groups ss well) to develop some 
practical organizational means of defending themselves. 

In Chapter 3,1 will consider the importance of the issues raised in this 
political debate with specific reference to Locke's political thinking and ac¬ 
tivity during the 1670s, In addition, however, the latter must be viewed 
in conjunction with Lodie’s role as a personal friend and trusted adviKr 
to the leading opposition polickUn daring thti period. Lord Shaftesbury. 
A discussion of that reUoonship will, in turn, lead to a more general as¬ 
sessment of the nature of the political forces that Shaftesbury forged into 
4 powerful weapon to be wielded against the established authorities of 
Church and State. 

Although, in retrospect. Samuel Parker's Discount of Eeclesiosticol 
Polity it so provocative in its use of abusive language that it can hardly 
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appear surprising cKat it provt^ed numerous regies, it is highly unlihdy 
that It foriTied part M Parker's intenoon to the Discourse as a con¬ 
tribution to an intellectual debate about the ments oi toleratioA. The furi' 
damental assumption underlying the “v^emence and severity" cd Par¬ 
ker's language was that opponents of the abaolute authonty o( the king 
in matters of Church and State were, quite simply, not rational beings. 
The objea. therefore, was to "silence them/' not to reason with them.’ 
Such persons were "wild and savage/’ and what was worse, they were 
'' u na IterabI y resol ved never to be convi need’ ’ of the " truths" Parker was 
defending. Hence, he had no illusions concerning his own ability "to 
pierce their thick and inveterate preiudires." nor did he expect their con¬ 
version to his viewpoint. What they required, he insisted, vras a zealous 
dose of punishment. * 

We must "root up" the principles propagated by the Dissenters, PaHier 
argued, "and brand and punish sU persons that puUidy profess them."* 
Since he believed the multitude to be "wild and unreasonable/’ and in 
general incapable of thinking, it was not necessary to punish them for 
merely imbibing the mistakes of their ministers.* However, Kvere pun¬ 
ishment direaed against "a few ringleaders" would do much to calm the 
masses; it "will quickly scare them into better obedience."' 

Though Parker did offer an argument of sons against ihe Dissenters’ 
position, he was convinced that the laiter did not really possess any sub* 
stance. Thus, in the last analysis, dissent from authonty vras essentially 
an expression of "willfulness'’: iHai is, a manifestation of willful disobe¬ 
dience.* Since he was defending the absdutenees of the wJI of ihe Sov¬ 
ereign, for Parker, there was clearly no room whatsoever for the tolerance 
of dissent. However starkly or softly the point was phrased, the only al* 
tematives to complete obedieiKe were tilecKe and Impnsonment. 

fohn Owen, leader of the Independents, tried to persu^e Richard Bax¬ 
ter to write a reply to Parker's Discourse. Tailing in this. Owen himself 
undertook the task of stating the Dissenters’ cuk in Truth and Innocency 

' Samuel Parhrr. ff tetlnmikal /VNify. 11 Sa9|. p. ut Other mnn pu mied ihi» 

ihrme, <leriArina Dlwetum were latspaHe ct on fa n mg or underttanduig s rvaonsl 
■rguireni See C. E. Whmag, SruAr* m Puntaanm the gertemm te ihf 
Keroluncm. 766(V1SW, Lafiden* Seorty fat Pro m o n ag Chnson Ki w l e d g* . 19^1. p. St2. 

* ParLtr. DtKOHrw. pp. i. oL TW Mitt o«ghr lo "pufwh them mth ibt indic* 

DOB* ” rp. 18 ). 

* Samatl Parkrr, A Defente CantniHana** af tkr Errfniaitkaf Pahty, 1671. p 541. 
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Vindieaied^Ht dcpforcd PirW»"new way" of arguing, in which "a di¬ 
rect and particular debate of the matters spedally in difference" between 
the Nonconformists and the Anglican church was rejected in favor of an 
"unparalleled heap" of "invecQves" and abuse directed against the for¬ 
mer.* ** ^ Moreover this tactic was adopted, Owen charged, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of trying to make it appear that "mere dissent itself" is, ipso facto, 
politically subversive. Parker’s "purpose was to expose ]the Dissenters] 
to persecutions, or to the seventy of penal laws from the magistraie, and, 
if possible ... to popular rage and fury."^ 

Other Dissenters echoed Owen's amazement at the ferocity of Parker's 
attack.fn The Authority of the Mapstrate about Religion Discuesed, 
]ohn Humfrey labeled the Discourse a barbarous work, "breaking the 
hedge of what is Sacred, laying open ihe enclosures of all morality and 
civility in making the worthy common and level with the infamous." It 
was, he suggested, an "affront" to "the whole nation" that such a book 
should be published. If. Humfrey wrote, it is a basic principle of justice 
that every man " is bound lo defend his neighbor from inpury (so far as 
he can] as well as do him none," then all of us hive an obligaiion to con¬ 
demn Parker’s vioUiion of this precept of natural justice.’* Humfrey’s 
metaphorical response is interesting brauK it reveals what he and others 
took to be the exceptional nature of this new attempt to suppress reltgious 
dissent. Disagreements, like occasional violanons of propeny rights, are 
bound to arise in civil society, bui so long as there is a basic respect for the 
prinople of private properry or for the rationality of individuals, such 
conflicts can be peacehi I ly resolved. Parker, however, had dearly gone be¬ 
yond these normal boundaries of avility in his Discowrsr, and by "break- 

* Willum Omw. Afrmwn tht iVnHaas, Cenimien* 

Ovm, IS30, p BAxmtboughiOwfnMsaf^iefcelsnnMrrUvPsrWr.tndthaithe 
Mmw^awWfmwnof u thtNtwKOfdcnnmi wesyettly hurcphlL^fr 

of Rkftord Bojlfr. «d. M*(thvw Syh>w m . ISAi. pi 3, p 42, btti we iwte 25 Wom). 

* Mm Owen. TniiA tnd fewewy i^<icured. Jn e 5it'veir of o Dtwevne 
Cc(inj«ncef ^^ly, UtH, fp. ^-5, II. The Prscsirrtr, Owen ^vged. «e» hoth » “Aovel 
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ing the hedge" e ratioAd deb«tc over prindplee. he h»d placed himself 
in a state of war with his opponents. 

E>e$pite Parker's subsequent refotnder that he was "neither fierce nor 
abusive" in his temperament, there can be Urtle doubt that (be [>issenters 
read his intentions conectiy. He had. after all. referred to them as "ene* 
mics and outlaws to human soderysuggesting that the nadon's welfare 
mi^r be best preserved "by cutting off such persons as are pests and ene* 
mies to Moreover, the fact that the Discourse obviously had the ap' 
prove! of Archbishop Sheldon, coupled with the propensity of some tnag- 
istrates to respond enthusiasttcally to this authoritative endorsement of 
persecution, meant that the state of tear in which Dissenters had been 
placed in 1670 necessitated a practical response on their part that went be¬ 
yond the publication of tracts refuting the atgumenrs advaiKod by their 
Anglican crltKS. Parker's Discourse of EceitsuMicni Polity, as Owen ob* 
served, represented "a new way" of confronting the iwue of toleratioR, 
one in which appeals to the truth of some of the Dissenrers' beliefs might 
turn out to be wholly ineHecniti against "dogmatical userrioni" backed 
by the force of political power.'** Indeed. Parker actually went so far as to 
license a book in which it was claimed that an individual had been mur¬ 
dered by Anabaptists in New England as part of his campaign to stir up 
public feeling against the Nonconformists Both the incident and much 
else in the book were spurious. Upon compbmt to the king by William 
Kiffin. the leader of the Anabaptists in London, Parker was forced to con¬ 
fess the truth.'* 

If Parker's intentions were plain, the substantive theoretiCBl proposi¬ 
tion he defended in the Discourse was also deceptively simple: The Sov¬ 
ereign's will is absolute with respect to all actions of individuals within 
civil society. It is a deceptively simple thesis because, while it receives 
nothing like the depth of intellectual support accorded to it by Hobbes in 
Leviathan, it is polenucally employed by Parker as the axis from which 
he launched a broad-gauge assault upon virtually alt of the elements that 
comprised the mrellectual framework of the Dissenters' perspective. 
Thus, he challenges their view of the origins of government, (heir defi¬ 
nition of "conscience." their belief in "reason." their assumptions about 
morality, revelation, natural law, their epistemological distinction be¬ 
tween faith and knowledge, iheir fdulosophjcai argument concerning 
"will" and "understanding. " and soon. Parker repeatedly heaps abuse 
upon the merchants, tradesmen, and "arrogant mechanics" who provide 

Piflvf. Difenet, 
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thf social support hr rvligwui <Hs9ent. Ihe Diuourte. in otiktr wwis. 
makes up lor what it bdo in the uray a detailed reasoned delmse ol its 
own presoppositions through a oomprehenseve attack upon the existential 
and theoretical dimensions of dissent. 

Owen tried to be equally comp r riienstve in his re|dy, but his work was 
merely one of many critiques oi the Dueourse. Other writers fastened 
upon some parttcular aspect of Parker's argument, such as the nature of 
reason or morality, the limits of knowledge, or the Sovereign’s authority, 
in order to diacuss theK issues in gr e at er detail than Owen had done in 
Truth and tnnocency. Many of these tracts were, in turn, answered by 
others, thus giving birth to several subsidiary debates focused around a 
specific topic. Parker's book, therefore, untrashed a flood of pamphlets, 
many of whkh explored the various tangents of the central argument of 
the Discourse. In this respect, as well aa for the seventy of its language, 
it was an epochal work viewed in terms of the devdopment of a radical 
politkai consciousnesa during the last third of the seventeenth century.*’ 
For Parker, either one accepted "the Divine Institution of govern¬ 
ment/’ or one held that all political power is reducible to the exercise of 
force.^ the nature of this "divine appointment" is left suitably vague. 
Although he fubscribes to a theory of paternal authority with respect to 
the origins of government. Parker never asaens. In so many vrords or 
with scriptural citations, that either divine appointment or patriarchal au¬ 
thority is necesianly part of man's inheritarKe from Adam. Instead, he 
presents divine appointment aa part of "the constitution of human na¬ 
ture" as created by God,** This proposition elidea into one affirming that 
God created Individuals in a state of sulqection to parents.” Thus, "the 
first governments in the world were esubtished purely upon the natural 
right of paternal authority, whkh afterward grew up to a kingly power 
by the Increase of posterity." The dvil magistrate began as the fother of 
a family, but as families multiplied, he became the ruler of a city. 

And hence it came to pasa that in the first ages of the world, mon¬ 
archy was its only govemment, neceasanly arising out of the Con* 

■* Scariy twfnry ynn Uwr. ftn a w ioI brnta g PtHwr'* Oi$c 0 tim. h 
ouiHflieworkibi, gwrt Aaaanycdwf. tw nj po nri M t fcirrfwtwtrtcuftdpg T W wiki fts 
of the DMcnwis (Roben fa gvmi . A JtfymfWaMa of llr« 1680. p. 

37 |LL #2467J). Thlf ike the view oSWiBmi DeMsa ta Sewe R t w w i ki 

wwtp EctksiaiHo of AH p. 16 Thu net wu pwhhsSid tt 1609 and mi in* 

doded with DfMen'i fm Hofimiiat ■ Brmg a Imonfiettim of Dafmmot Ann* M Cearral. 

* PiHeer. Oureaw, p ozv, 

** Pirhec. DSwdhw. p. 122, 
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»titution o( hucriAn nature: it being so natural lor families to enlarge 
tKemselves into aoes by uniting into i body 

Hie reader will seaKh in vain throng the hundreds of pages of the 
Diicourse of Ecdeftastieai Polity, or through those of in Defence and 
Continuation, for any elaboration or a more sophisticated version of this 
aerount of the origins of government. Indeed, the Discourse is a rather 
remarkable work for us ability to avoid touching upon any of the inth* 
cacies or subtleties attached to either the divine appointment or the pa* 
triarchal explanations of ihe origin of legitimate authority. Parker as¬ 
serted a political orthodoxy in its barest essentials, and proposed either to 
ignore or to beat down anyone who crossed over that line under the pre¬ 
tense of having a better political dieory The justUicariOfi of a policy of 
political repression had no need for such gratuitously complicated, and 
more importani. unreliable we^xsns. It was clear to him ihat either one 
was a supporter of monarrhy, in which case one acknowledged that the 
king was 'vested with an absolute and uncofitrdlable power/' or one was 
a ''zealous Commonweahhman" and part of a ''republican facrion."^ 
)ohn Owen was hardly in the best pciution to refute this charge, having 
been a prominent Commonwealthman.^' Instead, ha took the higher 
ground in his reply, leaving the prease form and even the origins—of 
government ind^erminate, but insisting that there were obligations im¬ 
posed upon individuals by the Law of Nature that no civil magistrate 
could set aside by an act ^ his will.^ "We say," Owen declared, "that 

” Ptrkft, Dtxotifu. pf. 29, SI. 

** Psrkrr, Defmtf, ff 25$. 925-455: Dwravnc. p uiiv 
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antecedent to the consideniiona o( the power of the ma^atrate. and all 
the influence that it hath upon men or their consciences* there Is a supe* 
riot determination of what is true, what false in reftgion* what right and 
what wrong in the worship of GodWithout this "antecedent oMiga' 
tion binding to obey the }ust law and constitutions of the Common* 
wealth/' Robert Ferguson added, dvU bws and contracts would signify 
nothing," 

To Parker, all this was beside the point. He, too, believed in natural law. 
and he accepted the proposition that there were "obligations antecedent 
to those of human lawa."" But whether the existence of sod) obligations 
provided the warrant for any individual to challenge the will of the Sov¬ 
ereign was the real issue; and on this point, Parker was prepared to refect 
the epistemologica) claims of any individual to have a knowledge of nat¬ 
ural law sufficient to justify such an action. 

Owen's reticence to specify a preference for a particular form of gov¬ 
ernment (though there could be little room for doubt in his cese as to 
what that preference was) was not shared by all of Pariier's critica. Hum- 
frey maintained that the fundamental maxim of government was solus 
rei pubhent tuprema Itx, The king, like any other individual, was there¬ 
fore bound to act for the public go^ and was liable to subvert the consti¬ 
tution of government if he did not so act." The government erf England, 
he observed, was a mixed government, and "the supreme legislative 
power in this rurion lies m the King and his two houses /oinr/y." This was 
suspect, but not unfamiliar doctrine. Humfrey. hosvever. p r essed the 
pomt further. Postulating a hypothetical situation, that a decade later was 
to assume a reality and greater practical significance than he could have 
foreseen, Humfrey argued that If the two houses of Parliament were di¬ 
vided over an issue—presumably, a fundamental issue-^en "the con¬ 
stitution is br^ien, that being bre^en. the government is dissolved, ind 

MM her pUce. he ueem diet ''ll putinal g ev ti imeiw M «hr world aa >ii w 
of pnnopimel iwunl nghi, srid dwir i«si e f ipJi m ion to tiom. lae*. peo y 4c. occe««n» ind 
occurrences/' but Owen M«*t ipdU eui how, pre m fif. iiu»ptvcvpi comes to be embodied 
in pimcuUr pobncal tmtitvUens tp. Ub). 
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Htt Pice fot Pence, 1600. pp t}, tS. 3^*30. Alrhgn^ tha nect *n$ no* pcMished until 
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th« power Teturned at that aeaaon to the peopU." Ute people were then at 
liberty to conatirute for themselvea whatever government they pleased* 
since this was their ori^^l condition prior to the establishment of civil 
society.^* That is, Humfrey dedared himself s^uardy in favor of that 
form of social contract theory whkh sanenoned "the mutual agreement 
of the people themselves In choosing their governor and kind of govern¬ 
ment, as they judge best for their general advantage/'^ This was clearly 
a radical view* only slightly mitigated by Humfrey's refusal to sanction 
any form of resistance to the magistrate* and it was the pcdiiical position 
to which Parker claimed ail Dissenters, secretly or openly* lubKhbed. 

The politKal catechism of dissent was presented* and criticized, in Tof- 
erarion Discussed in Tim Oiai<i|ues* by Roger L'Estrange, who entered 
the debate on Parker's side." According to I'Em range, it consisted of the 
following propositions: Power is originally in the people; they establish 
government through a social contract; the legislative power of soaety is 
chiefly in Parliament: the king is an executive holding ofheeas a trustee 
and a servant of the people* if he breaks the social contract, he may be 
resisted as a tyrant; government is then dissolved and power rerums to 
the people.^ EkK of these propositiont was to receive extensive and de¬ 
tailed consideration in the political pamphlets of the 1680s* but supns- 
ingiy* they merited only cursory treatment by the participants in the 
1670t debate. The really interesting feature of the latter* so far as political 
theory is concerned, is the villainous role assigned to Hobbes' political 
theory, from which both sides in the dispute were anxious to disassociate 
Themselves. 

Virtually all the Dissenters charged Parker with being a Hobbesian.*^ 
For them* Hobbes' philosophy meant "an opposition to all natural laws" 
or to any standard of tustice "snteerdent to social constitutions." Prom 

" Humlrcy* Awthonry. p 29 Twenty ytanUftt. la Ihetw4te»)it9a, CopdAJpkt 
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this sufhlpoiiit, it wu then possible to ergue for acc^tanre of the will of 
the Sovereign aa the necessary standard according to which all human ac' 
tions are judged. U was this attempt lo persuade kings' 'to invade or usu rp 
the throne of God," as Owen put it. that linked Parker and Hobbes in the 
minds of the Dissenters.^ The two men also shared the belief, Humfrey 
wrote, that individuals lacked competence as rational agents to decide for 
themselves between right and wrong, good and evU.* ** ^ If this were so, 
Owen argued, then the notion that God created individuals as rational 
beings capable of living in peace and gaining their salvation through the 
exercise of their private judgment would have to be dismissed, as he be¬ 
lieved that it was by Hobbes' "new atheism,"^ In short, "the whole fab¬ 
ric" of Protestantism, as the Dissenters viewed it, was overthrown by this 
dental of human rationality. 

On these two points, there were indeed plausible grounds for asserting 
that Parker was Hobbesian, He certainly had nothing >A>Btaoever to say 
on behalf of the rationality of individuals, who almost always appeared to 
him in the form of a nightmansh collectivity; "the giddy multitude."’* 
As for Parker's resolution of all standards of morality into the will of the 
civil magistrate, here one must distinguish between belief in a principle 
and a matter of praetKe. Parker insisted, as vre have seen, upon his belief 
in natural law and divine morality as, indeed, Hobbes had maintained 
on his own behtlf in Lfmathan. In practice, however. Final judgments re¬ 
garding human actions remained with the Sovereign, Parker's critics, For 
reasons that will be discussed below, viewed this as an effective denial of 
natural law morality, masked by its rhetorical affirmanon. It might be ar¬ 
gued that the Dissenters misunderstood Hobbes' argument in Lipiathttn, 
but, given their interpretation, they had reaaon to suspect that the author 
of the Discourse of IccUtiMitkat Polity had "fallen in with Mr. 
Hobbes.'* 

In fact, Parker's relationship to Hobbes is a complicated and rather de¬ 
vious one. In the preface to the Dwcoarse. Parker includes the younger 
generation of Dissenters among those who have "swallowed" the prin¬ 
ciples of Hobbes' phJosophy.*^ Later in the work, he refers to "a late wild 
h ypothesis concerning the nani re and original of govemment"---namely, 
Hobbes' co nc ept of the state of nature—which, he asaens, "as odd as It is, 

* 0«en, Tfurk, p M3: fwguion. Soiw Ensa/iy, p SI. 
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is bKome the standard of our modem politics."^ Parker's aim. it would 
appear, was (o exclude from his discusskm any venion of the soda) con¬ 
tract theory except the nne offered by Hobbes, and to identify that ver¬ 
sion with the antimonarchkal views of the Dissenters. Parker's reading 
of Hobbes—and even more, his assessment of the influence of Hobbes' 
political thought among the Dissenters—is, to say the least, questionable. 

At the same dme. Parker singled hard to ^vorce his own poslnon 
from that of Hobbes. Me derxmnced the "false and imaginary state of the 
world" portrayed in Ltvtaihart as a "fable." to which he contrasted his 
own view of "the teal slateoi things", that is. "a senous view of the true 
and real posture of the nature of things."^ I'lt^bes' noiKin of the state of 
nature is re)ectrd by Parker as a denial of Cod's goodness because it sup¬ 
poses that He ]Maced the individuals He created in a miserable "natural 
condition"; it is rejected for being "inconsistent" with the familial 
origins nf avil soaery as a natural extension of political authority; ir is 
rejected for undermining the moral status of the Laws of Nature by mak¬ 
ing "mere self-interest" the basis of an individual's obligations; and it is 
refected for allowing nodistinaion to be made benveen lawful pnnees and 
usurpers, with the consequence that "all government will be founded 
upon force and violence."** 

Parker devotes thirty pages of the DisroarK to a detailed critique of 
Hobbes' thought along these lines, whwh certainly lends some credence 
to his disclaimer of being a Mobbesian. Nevertheless, whenever he con¬ 
siders the sllghrest deviation from a strici adherence to the Church and 
State as presently constituted, the resulting "anarchy" described by Par¬ 
ker matches exactly Hobbes' portrayal of the state of nature.** It is espe¬ 
cially m his argument against a reliance upon the "private judgment" of 
Individuals, which "would naturally" lead to "a state of war," that Parker 
employs ffobbesian language against the Dissenters. Thus, to avoid this 
condition, "it was necessary there should be one supreme and public 
judgment to whose determination the private judgment of every sin^e 
person should be obliged to submit himself."*^ Throughout the Dis¬ 
course. other ImguistK expressions and arguments borrowed from 
Hobbes are utilized by Parker. Hence, while his formal critique of Leoi- 
aihan cannot be simply dismissed, neither does it suffke as a means of 
freeing Parker from ^e influence that work clearly had upon his own po« 
litini thought. 
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Even if Hobb« hid been less of e siiuster figure thin he wis for the 
pertkipentJ in the dehire, ind even if "'Hobbesiin" kid been less fre- 
quently hurled is in epithet designed to dose off further discussion of in 
issue, it is unlikely thit the basic categories of poiiricil theory would hive 
received more extensive treatment thin they did, PoUticil theory, in in 
narrower definition, was a secondary concern in this debate; for. despite 
Parker's accusations as to their seditious intentions, the OiMenten were 
generally concent with political institutions as they existed, provided re* 
ligious tederation was granted them.^ Their arguments, therefore, were 
chiefiy focused upon topics other than politics. And yet. Parker was not 
whoUy mistaken in ittributing pobnctl significance to the issues of indi¬ 
vidual autonomy, liberty of the will, the relationship of reason to Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, arid so on. Viewed in the broadest sense, these precepts did 
consiiruK a theory of p^itical and social behavior. 

It was easy for Parker to join his ent^ue of Hobbes’ reduction of mo- 
raliry to self-interest with his attadt upon the Dissenters’ appeal to ’’con¬ 
science." since for him, the two notions were identical. What else, he 
asked, could the so-cillcd consaence of every private man be but his own 
self-interest? "Everything any man has a mind to is hii conscience; and 
murder, treason, rebdllon plead its authority." To make conscience, 
which is only "every private man's own jud^ent and persuasion of 
things," to be the ground of all morality, Parker argued, cannot be re¬ 
garded as a step toward progress in ethiail theory in relation to Hobbes’ 
doctrine ** The fact is that most men are ignorant, and their minds are 
governed by absurd prind^es. "so that were they entirely left to their 
own conduct, in what mischiefs and confusions must they Involve all so¬ 
cieties?"** In short. consciciKe reduced to self-interest would return us to 
a Hobbesian state of war. 

Toccninter this simplistic but not ineffective critique, the Dissenters 
had to defend a highly structured argument, building upon several inter¬ 
connected presupposifions. They had to assume that individuals were au¬ 
tonomous rational a gen ts with a liberty of will. which. however, was not 
always conformable to reason; and the tatter could not be simply equated 
with the empirical use of (heir individual faculties, but had an objective 
(divine) status independent of those faculties, though it could not be sup¬ 
posed to embody precepts that were in some fundamental way irreconcil¬ 
able with the employment of (hoK faculties. Even in this cursory state- 
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ment, it is obvious that there are several curves and turns in the argument 
that are not easily negotiable* and the apprecUnon o( its scenic beauty re* 
quires a great deal more sympatheric paiience than Parker was willing (o 
concede. 

''Conscience/' Ferguson explained, "is propeHy nothing else but the 
soul reflecting upon irsetl and actions* and judging of both according to 
law."^ The law* erf coune. was natural law. Hence* the argument presup* 
posed the juncture <rf these assumptions: that individuals exercised au¬ 
tonomous private iudgments; that they were ratiorurf beings capable of 
rational judgments: and that there was an (^jective determinanon of 
right and wrong discoverable through ihe use of reason. 

Every man must have a iudgmeni of private discretion to compare 
the matters which are enjoined him with the rule* in respect to his 
own actions; or else he acts as a brute . . . Conscience lies in this 
very point,** 

The very concept of human beings as "reasonable agents/' Humfrey ar¬ 
gued, was at stake in the dispute with >lobbes and Parker.*^ "Every ra¬ 
tional creature under heaven*" Baxter declared, is endowed with and 
must rely upon private judgment in order to "know and guide their duties 
to God and man. And lodeny them this is to make them brutes, and kings 
to be but governors of cattle."^ To assert that one could not trust "private 
men" in their judgments* Ovren wrote, is to turn men into hogs. What is 
the point, he asked, of their having reason, understanding, and judgment 
at all. if it is not to be relied upon as a guide to their acikms^ Since, for 
the Dissenters* natural law was ground upon "the rational faculty" of 
man* not to accept that individuals could determine their moral and reli¬ 
gious duties thrmigh the exemse of individual reason "is in effect to deny 
a man to be rational."** 

Parker's response to this point was a straightforward denial that most 
individuals were rational agents. "If all men were as wise and honest as 
Socrates," he declared, then they might very well be "left entirely to their 
own liberty."** Perhaps this vras Parker's attempt to inject a piece of dark 
humor into the debate—considering the fate of Socrates for having fol* 
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lowed his a>ntcwnce->-but he was serious enou^ in his loathing (or "the 
rabMc/’ a term that stops ^ast sh<Kt o( betng synonymous with "man- 
land." Nor was ParlteT alone in holding such views, lor those who joined 
the debate on his side were also indined to lay great em^asis upon "the 
corruptioA o( human nature" as a bedrock principle of their argument lor 
persecution.^ 

For Owen. Ferguson, and the Diaaenten, the defense of the individual 
as a rahonal agent was inseparaUe from a view ol the universe as an or¬ 
dered system of divinely established laws. There was, they maintained, 
an unbroken chain of reason, a network of purposive motion, within 
which man must discover his place, and in the very process of doing so, 
confirm the rarionality of the order of wKkh he was a part. " Exempt con¬ 
science from an absolute, immediate, entire, universal dependence on the 
Authority. Will, and Judgment of God. according to what conc^ons It 
hath of them." Owen warned, "and yoo disturb the whole harmony of 
divine Providence in the government of ihe world. and break the fi rst I ink 
of that great chain wherein all religion and government in the world do 
depend."^ The problem lor the Dissenters, therefore, was co find some 
means of bridging the subjective and the objective dimensions of reason. 
Since they were convirKed that Cod had created an ordered world com¬ 
prising both, they never doubted that this task could, with some effort, be 
accomplished. To posit a reliance upon the authority ol the dvil magis¬ 
trate as a substitute for the individuars use of his reason in the perform¬ 
ance of his cnorai oUigations was not only a lary and impious solution to 
this problem, it signified a failure to recognize the problem from a truly 
Protestant perspective; that ts. one emphasizing the inJiviJuah relation¬ 
ship lo God. Thus, when Parker thought of conscience as "the soul re¬ 
flecting on itself and actions." what he saw was an image of monstrous 
corruption, degeneracy, and weakness, in dire need of authority; what 
the Dissenters saw in that reflection was ihe light of reason and "a radical 
disposition in us for grace. 

Much of the debate imnated by the Discourse was therefore preoccu¬ 
pied with defining the nature of reason, arwl in particular with determin¬ 
ing its role in relation to religious belief. Pariier's characterization of hu¬ 
manity as virmally devoid of reason, and his portrayal of Dissenters as 
willful fanatics, whose religion flowed from and preyed upon the lusts, 
passions, and ignorance of indlviduak, were used repe a tedly throughout 
the Discourse in support of the charge that religious dissxiencs were all 

** fndulfentt fo Dmtntm, p 9 

* Owen. TrwiJi. p. 70. 

* Fergaaew, So^t Enfwry, p. 28?. 
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''enthusiasts/' people guided by "inspintlon/' and by mysteriouB, hi- 
peratitious belieb.*^ FiKh MonaFchista. Quabcra. Muggletonians« the 
Family ol i.ove. Baptists. Independents, and Presbytehans were all 
lumped together with any charlatan who claimed to have seen a vision or 
a miracle. In Parker's mind, these "mysteries of (aftaticism." as he called 
them, were the natural mamfestatKms of religious dissent.*' There was 
no point in trying to distinguish between them, since they all sprang from 
a wild imagination. If reason had no piKe in religion, and imagination 
was TO be stamped out. that left only wOl-Hsr authority—as the supreme 
arbiter of religious doctrine. 

Thus, it was crucial for the Dissenters m their replies to defend them¬ 
selves from the charge of being enthusiasts. In the process of constructing 
this defense, they undertook a sysiematK consideration of the question. 
What js the role of reason with respect to religioua belief and, specifically, 
Christian doctrine } The titles of the pamphlets they wrote testify to their 
concern: A Senaonab/e kecommrndation anJ Dtfemt of Reason in the 
Affaire of Retigion; The fuigment of hfoir-Con/omiisrs of the tntereet of 
Reason in Maffers of Rehgion (signed by ten Nonconfonniii ministers, 
including Richard Baxter!; The Reaecftablenesi of 5cnprure-Be/ie/; and 
Robert Ferguson's two important works, Sober Engmry info fbe Na- 
tiire. Measure, and Prineipte of Moral Virtue, and The fnlerrsi of Reason 
in Religion. As the authors of The /udgmeni declared, how far man's rea¬ 
son has to do with matters of religion has become one of the "Church- 
troubling controversies of these times" and the locus of "deep accusa¬ 
tions" levelled against Nonconformists.*' Nothing leH than "the very 
foundations of the Chnstian faith," had been called into question by Par¬ 
ker's Discourse.*' As one of the Dissenters framed the challenge, "the 
most eminent truths" of Christianiry had to be rescued from the "weak 
impotent defense" provided lor them by those who relied upon either 
"the great ills of idolatry and supersritidon," or the wild claims advanced 
by "all sorts of enthusiasts." The Dissenters proposed to distinguish 
themselves by employing the standard of reason as the measure of their 
Chrisilan beliefs, and by wielding it as a cntkaJ we a pon against ihe ritu¬ 
alistic practices of Cath<^ir»m or the Anglican church or the imaginanve 
delusions of the sectarians. The obiecnve. VNMseley stated, was to dem¬ 
onstrate that Christianity "must upon rational grounds necessarily be es- 

* Parker. Ottcauru, pp. ?4-7a. D^fwicr. pp XU. 68$ 

*' Parker. Ditnuru, p 76; cf. iM., p 2$. 

■*8 Bavterelal ./vijmmretXMaon, p I 
A 5eiimfwWe Kre9mmen4*09» and Otfrm* of m rke Afftin of Utlighn. 

1670, p. I 
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tsblished."^ Or. ArKlr«w MtrveU put tt. what they envi&ioned was 
''reason reli^ionated and chrinianlzed."** 

My task. Ferguson advised the reader of The hiemt of Reticn. is "to 
vindicate the non*eonformists ircHn the aspersions latdy cast upon them: 
as tf they were de£amers of reason, disclaiming it from alj cotMrems in re¬ 
ligion."^ Ferguson's argument, in fact, meriu detailed conaiderarion, not 
onJy for the intelligence and sophisnotion with which it is formulated, 
but also because Ferguson's religious views were in dose prcnimity to 
those of Owen, and his polittcaJ views, as we shall see, were vinually 
identical with those of Lodte.^ 

In A Sober tn^uiry. Ferguson sets out to defend the proposition that 
religion must depend upon "a rational choice" exerased by the individ¬ 
ual.^ Since religion cocisists of two parts—natural religion (or morality) 
and supernatural religion for Christianity as revealed in the ScripturesF^ 
this mea ns (t) that morality can be defined as "whatever Is required of us 
by the law of Nature in the light of reason."** and (2) that the general 
proposition entails an argument on behalf of "the reasonableness of 
Scripture-belief."^ The general covering assumption for both of these 
convictions is that "Cod im| creating man a rational creature, erulowed 

*■ WoMry. $<np*kn-B«h4f, «pHab deAc s wry. cf, £CNU. 1:3.34.24 VM»*ley>point 
that the ortsd upon th» w een u> tdigionwesspoiMcsIimwgyofOHwIldem 
■ eemmonly sturW Mid «o*ort| Oiw««ttn. ond It to npWo the Kfmendeus cm* 
ptuul* they piwH open t m on (a thdf <ang«p U onof F r oww in t l Mn Sec. lor memple. $n** 
Mnede K^omm^niUthn. p. )2. FrrpMon. fMrwsi. pp. 14^144. 

** Andivw Mervell. The Cemplefr 4 veil. 14^. 4;124. Adirmiaf bimtcM dl* 

recity to PvM, MervcH Hared (he pe>M m mere Nher "Hsman reaaen fuMled 

hycheScTtpnimlnotdec WM(*Mlai."hiwntc."ltafcff . cebewacnotHaiMaiaMyev 
wmid It n^ralooj'' |3 367) 

* Frr|Bmn. Intrrtft, p. 42 

In the 1470i. Ferfiuon «ru lemup m Mm Own'* aaii m ml «id the two men iv* 
nuincd doee frtende (Peter Toon. Cede Smteamnn The Lift and WeHi af Mm Oven. Ei* 
esr; ^lenweter Prem. m. p 1S4. <1 CSfD. 26 443) (WaM lue brvdwr. Cebnd 
Henry Owen, otien pewUed F e i isam i wUh « h*4in| piece dsnnadtr l46Qa when the |o«* 
emrant penadkiOy naned warTtnu ler the Unrr'i erma. h ia set dear when Perguten 
becapw part cf Shaltesbiry** drde. and thna KanaMfy acgsalmed with L«die, but tm In- 
itrn* a) Fraanw *m deAcated to Themaa PapiDcn. who one of Shahcabury's Inend* 
cod bo >1 new CMonates 

** Frrguaon, 5o4rr Eneiory. cputic d wh cMi wy. thm waa alao Mobdeya obN^*!** in 
Scrlprure* 6eUd. epudedcAomry F ei |ai i ai *» mah b dadincad to VM reie y. 

* Fergoaoei. SoM &wai>y. p 26: Mdaelry. SrT9*i»e-6rbd>P< 32: Richard Baner. The 
iadiffienr of Non-Confonmst$ ab aa* rb« Oif j rTfm * bmaenr Grace ccd Meraltfy. 1474. p. 

7. 

* Ferfuaeit. Sabrf EoeatTp. epiadedaAcawrv. The mb otk o( Wafaeleya worb la A Dio- 
tomno Cramp Some A<eoutn of Thoae Rar i awaf Croamda wpea iVhicA ihe BiUe h Reerraed 
as the WorilofCcd. 
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him with and fowm capable oi kncnving what was congous to 

the Nature of God and his dependence on him. and what was not."^ 
Ferguson is no less forthright in his defense of the importance of choice 
to a definihcm of retigkMi. Althou^ "no acnon an be moral chat if not 
free, yet its morality doth not lie formally in its freedom." Nevertheless. 
'' freedom intrlnskally belongs to every action. as it is a human action. 
Freedom arul rationality are thus constitutive elements of human nature 
because, Ferguson argued. God desires from us "a rational subfection" to 
H is authority. ^ In the longstanding theologial dispute regarding the na¬ 
ture of the Deity. Ferguson is on the side of those who stress Cod's good¬ 
ness and rationality. Hence, when "we adtnowledge the Divine will the 
measure of what is good and evil, we do not understand it with respect to 
its sovereignty and arbitnnness. but with respect to its sanctity and ho¬ 
liness Whatever he wills is good not beause his will is arbitrary and uit- 
limited; but beause he an will nothing unbecoming his purity."'^ 

This does not mean, however, that man's obligation to obey God's will 
is simply a functwA of the latter's rationality. Rather, "all those duties 
either to God or man" vrhich ere imposed upon us by rdigton. "vre are 
obliged to by the rule of rreanon," The oWigations we lie under belong 
to us. in other words, because God has created us to be the kind of beings 
we are. a nd we are obliged' 'to love, reverence, and worship God'' because 
we owe Him an unrepayable debt for everything that we are.Ferguson's 
defense of creationism is espeoally interesting in bght of Locke's similar 
resolution of the problem of man's oMigation to Cod m the Essay Con¬ 
cerning Hum4in llndfntanding, and also in the Tvo Treati$4f cf Govern- 
ment.^ Creationism allows Ferguson (and Locke) to argue that while the 
individual's obligation to Cod is obfcctive and an incsapable consequence 
of the fact of his creation, the fulfillment of this obligation is likewise 

Frntvion. Ewevi'y. P- 

’* Fermiion. $ptvr EfifHiry. pp. 40-4S, WoMry. p IS, R. Batm, 

Mgmfnl of Crttef, f f: tim. of f If. 

^ Frrfuion. EAeniry. p $t 

** FrrfUMfl, $ slrr pf 5^57. 

* PrrpuMHt. PT 21.51,11 TlHSi*«lwBaiifT'apcB*nci«IUfr.p 22). 

** The oUi^Mwn w* ow* to Col. Lorfcc ■rpon, "w*im id dmw partly from rhe 
wiwlotn of the lawnwIicT, oni ponfy fnon the nphi winch the Cca a ier has trrtt Hia cm* 
non " litu*, "amcT Col if fupRowowrcwrytlnng and . (okc ewe mr body. Mtil. 
and life ra Him alone, n » prapn that wt thaold bw according »the pmept of Hie 
will Cod ha* created oa eot of wodwigai^. il Hepinwa. wiB tedocr m agNft to n othm g ; 
we are. therdore. Mbieel lo Hon m perten loaaweWby «iinD*i neeveany" (UJf, pp. 105. 
157. CCHU. 2:26. t: 4'}. 16; 5T. pat 6) For a Aa c nanam at rhe an pe nan te of cm- 
lioniMn lo lodw'i ihought. eee )amn Toly. A DutoarM on Praperfy. lohn Ueke and Hia 
Aiptrionti. Cambndpe. Cambridge LNwentry Pma. 1160. py t-50. 
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made possible Irom the o^stitutioA of hia ruhire as « ntionil being, pro' 
vided that min mikes use of his reason. 

This emphiiis upon the active use of reason ruled out any support for 
the doctrine of mnete ideasIn A Sober Enquiry, but especially in The 
Inlerett of Reoton. Ferguson dismisses the Plitonk or Caitesian assump* 
tions of innate knowledge.^ *'l know no ^eas formally innate; what we 
commonly call so. are the results of the exercise of our reason."’* Thus, 
"we arc furnished with such faculties, which if we exert and ezerdie in 
comparing such acts and their objects," (hen, Ferguson maintains, it is 
"impossible" that we should not recognise whkh actions are conformable 
to and which actions a re in violatmt of the laws of morality. * Moreover, 
like Locke, he insists that "there are as well indubitable maxima of reason, 
relating to moral practice, as there are relating to sdence." So that "the 
foundations of mathematics as well as of ethics" are grounded in the ex* 
erciie of our reason.** 

This argument, however, presents Ferguson with some of the same dif* 
faculties faced by Locke in the Essay ConcemjKg Human UndfntonMng, 
with respect to the question. How are we to distinguish "Klf-evident 
truthj"~Avhjch both men believe includes principles of morality as well 
as those of logic and maihematks—from thoae same propoaltions viewed 
as part of man's innate knowledge! Ferguson's answer is that self'evkienr 
truths are natural truths, being founded ui the nature of God or man. 
such that "we cannot without doing violence to our rational nature, but 
pay (hem assent."** Oearly, the question arises at this point as to how we 
can arrive at a knowledge of the Law of Nature, and whether that knowl¬ 
edge is self-evklent. In reviewing the various responses to this question. 
Ferguson observes that some thinkers, such as Ckera. have taken "the 
consent and harmony of mankind" to be "the best medium of arriving at 
a sure knowledge of (he law of nature." Such an epistemologktl standard 

** This KaNfiwfU a HVsItading if h u takfit w ipsfy ic (Hr vwm of ill die lesdini Du* 
MnMr thloker?. Meny of diem. indaOng cwtMdy wdaded pknwa In dwls writ* 
in^ that appwT (o mepow wn e wnm of tdiasref inaite idm. Fwgsaon, dtnefgrr. U 
more likely tu have Seen in cmpQon ta dw icepeci dwa a repirveiuacrveef die P ia tei u e t i' 
viewpoint. It U tn*« that. In general, they afi ihBed • Mwf to the acove s«e<d reawn. tnit 
the tpe ofi c re f erente In dw icn to a denial ef wnatt bi^vfadge refera to Petfuaon'aargw* 
mentln pamnlat. 

** Fergwcei'a poWnen apptaw to hcve hardened beiween 16 ^ (SaSe r Cnf Hiry) and the 
pahlfcaoofi of The fnrereM af Kesao* at ISTS. The latter work w nwte definite in its rc|«(* 
UM of dieargoinent for imate taiowitdge. 

** Perg w on, fatevesr. p. 41; tdem. Seder finewry. pp. S7^. 

* Fergoaen. Saker Difviry. p. $fi. 

•< Fergwn. Seder Caeairy. pp. i$~S9: KHU. i.U, IS: S;S. II 

* Ferfoaon. Intrtttt, fp. 22*U; idem. Seder Cagv^. p SO 
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is too uncertain^ Fergu«on argue*, due to the great diversity oi$tom* 
and culture* among nations.*^ Other thinker*, induding Saint Paul, have 
identified natural law with "the dictate* of ri^t reason." but this defini' 
tion i* not acceptable because "right reason u rather the inairumeni of 
diKovering the Law of Nature, than the Law of Nature itwlf,"** In ihe 
final analysia. Ferguson osncludes. "the Law of Nature is not so much a 
Law which our nature prescribe* unto us, as a law prescribed into our na¬ 
ture."* This naturaltsnc response-^hat a particular quality attributable 
to individuals, or the necessity of assenting to self-ev^lent truths, or the 
basic character of natural law as something that is "wrou^i into (he es¬ 
sential composition of our nature"—forms the bedrock of Ferguson's ar¬ 
gument* It reveals, at the same time, why some readers might have lus- 
peered that this was merely an updated version of the theory of innate 
knowledge. 

Still, ihe Dissenters' stress on activity was an esaential point, and. m 
their minds at least, it distinguished their position from one that sub¬ 
scribed to the given ness of innate ideas. It may be that both "science and 
faith" presuppose a few self-evident truth*. Ferguson observes, but most 
of the pnnciples we hold to be true "are discovered by a chain of ratioan- 
atton."’’ These precepts are no less true or valuable if they are rightly 
formulated "by regular trains of argumentation" and are systematically 
presented to others. In fact, at one point. Ferguson presents something 
like a communicative theory of truih. holding that even if an individual 
had received a direa mspiraiion from God concerning some matter, he 
could have no way of convincing other individuals of its truth except "by 
producing the grounds" of his conviction through an appeal to reason and 
evidence, that is. "by rational evidence setisfyingour understandings."* 
Thus, a* Wolseley observed, most of our knowledge consist* of proposi¬ 
tions that' 'are dixovered by a chain of tniuciton. and cnir assent to them 

** FrfguMn, SoScf DieWry. p. n. d lM . pp SI. ?0. 

^ FwguKn, SeWr p K). cf ibid . pp U. ISS. iVolwIcy idtn u hcd the Law d 

Natort with "thr dictate* at r»^ rraion" f$cnpNi'r*Schff, p )2) 

* FfTfUM). Sober fn^uiry. p. 81 . 

** PrrguacA. Sober fopoiry, p. SO. idem, fetemi. pp 2^2S Tlua Mal«o die podiSoode* 
tended by Locke in buWenreionMteral law. "SweimnhmbeenmaJmichaahew . . 
there neceaeanly ceault itwn (n* i n born cooati nm on wen* deStiwt* dune* foe him. whkh 
nAim beothae than they are." Tinii. nseoraJ law "«i hied and permanent rulecdmoral* 
10 hrmly nmed m ih* aoil o4 haman iwmre' that "homae oanire muM need* be 
changed before this law «ia be etther aheeed or a i w oBed*' (ELN. p 199). 

^ Fetpueon. /nrerrrr. p. 24. 

" Ferporon. hirrrrvr. pp. S7*$8. "No etan i ni ptred by Cod, <an by any reveianon com* 
mun^te to othen any new Miripk idea* whwh they had not b e fae e fraen •eiuauen or re* 
l1ect>on"ieCHU.4 IS.M. 
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proceed» from industrious exercise of reascn/’^ The labor and active 
use of reason was therefore vital to man's surus as a rational being; in a 
sense, the process of reasoning was more important than the spedfk iniih 
arrived at. Since Ferguson believed in a set of determinate natural bws. 
this is an exaggerated statement of his position, but. given the need of 
these Dissenters to differentiate between their perspective and that of 
those who relied upon innate knowledge, or ''pretended inspiration” in 
order to support the same natural taw precept s , perhaps the exaggeration 
is necessary in order to apprraate the force of the argument in its polem¬ 
ical context.* 

The emphasis upon the importance of reason to religion could be car¬ 
ried too far, with the conset)uence that one might be charged with being 
a Socinian.*' In order to avert this danger, it was necessary to reaffirm the 
centrality of revelation to religion, thou^ in such a manner as to avoid 
equating the revealed tniths of Christianity with the "mysteKous" or 
"the irrational.”*^ Reason, the Dissenters held, could lead one to a knowl¬ 
edge of natural law obitgaiions, to a knowledge of the worid of objects, 
and to e knowledge of the existence of Cod (eccordlng to the argument 
from design). Reason could, in other words, endow one with the status of 
being a moral pblosopher: it could not, on its own, lead one to the truths 
of Christianity. Reason was therefore an insufficient means for securing 
one's salvation.* 

"The religion of nature, and pre c e p t s of moral goodness,” Ferguson de¬ 
clared, "are unfolded with more perspicuity and plenitude in the Scrip¬ 
tures, than in any, or all of the writings of the philosophers. Moral vir¬ 
tues were never so established by the Light of Reason, as they are by the 

** Mdidry. Srnfriirr- trhef, p. 73 

* Frrfuwfl, hirmt, p. S7 Gtvcii chev w iw U an of Uu "iMstry and suprnrUxKt" 
McUNdvmhi rcIwfKeupen rW—I twkaa il icoiycw throne hand, and thciffCTfOiw el ihr 
rrlifioeidaiini made by "afl Mns aS eiihaiiamoa che eeher, ' it wai vinuaDy tmpeatiWe 
for tht Pt w mer i to avoid tfea empAwu npoA the aetmty oS f ta acai (Wetteley, Srnprwra* 
8<Utf, epiwia dedtrataiy, are aott 64 ibeet) When Lodtc confnmn thu mue ut hii early 
drah of the Cway Cawetttmi Harntra Undmre>idraj. he, lee, Qtes the CathcdM on ihe 
nnf hanil inif ihr QiiiV fn m itii luhti ii nmifU i nf f clnliin difincilli)' "rraaenln^from 
received prinnple*" or as cempoonda of '‘the srowett ebiordincv and improbabiliikn." 
Both refeet the ratwnaDy ^roanM drfiAac of te l i ^ i o ei for ■ hwh MaitempUng lo Uy 
the foandKhMtt (Earfy Ormft. p. 64, <f CCHU. 4.30.101. 

* However, both and Ferpnon had wiinan works apamat Seonlaniun, One of 
Even's rwo boob a^rw the Sodraana—a reply to fohn Baddk's 5<nprvrf Carechiam— 
WH w in uw io f 'ed by Cromvwll's Ccuol of State in 1656 (H. )ohfi McLathUrt, Sactnim- 
imr in 5mn(eenrii-C<icMry tn$kn4, tMoed: OiSord IMveniiy Prew. 14$1. pp. 129- 
129, 274>2IQ). For Fergaaon’i diacaw— of So dimw aw, lee Initrfft, pp 59^SK. 

* Fer^uaon, Saber En^a/ry. pp. |7l. 24S-29S. 

** F erg u son. Inremf, pp. 4S-50; t*Maeley, Sr w prwre-Eehef. pp. 46ff. 
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Laws of the Gospvl. . . tn «it is onJy the Bihle that gives us a com* 
plete system of the Uwi of Nature.*'** Revelation not only "builds upon 
the Law of Nature/* but« according to Ferguson, "the only sore, univer¬ 
sal, perfect systetn of natural law" is to be found in tfw Scriptures.** 
However perfect otan’s reason mi^t have been prior to the Fall, "much 
of (hat homage and practical obedience which we pay to God" necessarily 
"results from truths depending on mere revelattons."** 

Ferguson does not rest content with this defense of revelation. He feels 
compelled, as did Lodie in the Essoy, and later, in The ReetonabUntti of 
Christiarnttf. to atiKk philosophy, and the claims of philosophers,*’ In 
the epistle dedicatory of The MicresI of Rfa$on. Ferguson concedes the 
usefulness of philosophy, especially "against the rude assaults of petulant 
adversaries" of religion. Nevertheless. |diik>sophy "hath often proved a 
very great nuisance" for having introduced absurd dogmas and insignif¬ 
icant terms into theological discussiont * In fact, he insists, "whoever 
will trace the errors which have invaded divinity to their source, must re¬ 
solve them into absurd maxims of philosophy as their chief Mminary."** 
Again, the implications underlying this critique could be extended too 
far. Not only Locke's Essay Concemrn| Human UnJentanding, but also 
Ferguson’s Sober Enquiry and Tkt Interesl of Reason are highly s^his- 
tkated philosophical works: they are not intended to be crude appeals for 
the )eitisoning of phdoso|^y as pan of human experience.^ And yet, 
there Is in these writings a radicat dissatisfaction being expressed vnth the 
claims made by philosophers, past and present, as to what individuals can 
know and also as to what kind of knowledge they must be presumed to 
possess. There are some things in Anstode’s Eihics and in the writings of 


* fftfUMO, 5«Sr' fp «( iM . p 35 .1 a«ii*r, lnJfmfitt •/Crac*. 

p la Rw ledv'iutmiwnrgf cimpeim.M* SVwLi.a 1«V141 

** Ftneufon. 5«W* p S2. IVwSy. 6 143.147. 

*■ FerpuMA. 3a3w Cneui'y p 1^. ECNU.4;7,11. Wwb.6 140. 

** PrriuMA. SaSff Cnfuify, pp 3$. 240-247; p. S4. 

rfHrh.p, 192 'liuplcMihtr^tcwHHVoIpkikNaphywMnopwtvIiWdvUgnafdnrlM 
rwvUrwn’'(W«rb, 7.pntKt) far s ttwt c i icnd*^ Ax w ien ol qttksl «• 
tirade ipwinl the cfaims of philoMphy w lnw w it ww d ffhpon, ft Rwhsrd AshcnK. 
"faith and KnowMpr m UkLc'i HiJwaph;," oi l^etrr. Prti Utu ttd P<*»pr<rnr<a, 
ti. John W. Yofton. Cwnbndpe Caaibndgc Usiwnity Press. 1949. pp. 19^213. sip. jf. 
219-223. 

* Fergufcn, Inirrnr, episrie dwhc si u ry 

* Fnguson. falrte*r, pp 29,244H. 

** Matulsy, whd ohWoDily os n r read then, refen diiptfsginaly to far y non'i "iheu* 
logscsl tmtoes . ot the recesses ets Mr oUlibnnss"(l'4791.1 trail Ihseemsds 
It dear lo the reader that ooc «sdy u Hscsukp aaw s hen m Ns g^ma p M on of dw Inmittk 
phllMofhieal vabe d these weefa. but sbo thet My««e immssd m Lodcc’i EMoy Con* 
reminp Hanen CladenMndtop woisUhe «wll sdvuri to cnsifah Frrgason’sheob 
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some othfr philotophm whidi tn "o( worth «rtd U5e to Chh*<‘ 
turns/' Baxter wrote, "but they ere alt poor (and) defective... in com* 
pariwn of the Gospel of OirtM."*^ This qualitative difference between 
the text* of philoso^y and those of religion expreaaes a sociological coit' 
viction that places the faith of an "honesi ploughman" above the claims 
of those who possess an “academica] eduoDon."**^ If Christianity is 
"reasonaUe," therefore, it is so, in pan. because it is timple and easily 
understood by the majority of manlami in a way in which philosophy is 
not and never has been.**^ 

The necessity of revelation and "Scripture*light" to religion forces 
Ferguson to take up the problem of establishing the boundaries between 
knowledge arrived at through the use of reason and faith as a viral ingre¬ 
dient of Christian doctrine. *** At times, the dichotomy bervreen reason 
and faith seems to be phrased in absolute terms. The Gospel, and hence, 
the faith necessary for its acceptance, Ferguson writes, "lies in a higher 
region than human reason in its most dating flight can mount to."^ 
Nevertheless, much of Ferguson’s argument attempts to draw faith back 
within the gravitational pull of reason. ’'There can be no act of faith." he 
asserts, "without a previous exerase of our intellects about the things to 
be believed." Faith may be "an unwavering assent to some doctrine on 
account of a divine testimony." but "our reason must be antecedently 
persuaded that the testimony is divine before it can assent to the doc¬ 
trine."*^ It is on the basis of this premise that Ferguson and other Dis¬ 
senters are able to justify "(he use and servtccablencsi of reason in prov¬ 
ing (he divinity of the S^pnire."**’ 

** R. Butvr. IwJfmtM gf CfUrr. f. JS. 

■*> R. BuifT. Smmi PsO. p. IM. la • «■<■% mtmn m 1473. WilUan fern dso snKird 
the phllowphy iMahi n "ovr medm ■wwtiwtwi. (o ihr comipnng et OirtMMn doc¬ 
trine." Oosltcn. he or^wd. were no) opposed lo leoson. bvt nwrciy to "onnecesMry 
Mudin. . inmcsle di i p uw io fti , obonnty ct hnauegc" end o d ter encrvMMions ci mod* 
rm phlioMphy end "scsdseiK edycioon'' fWAiai feim. Tlw IVonb vf IVrllitw 
Rrnn. 4th cd.. 3 1025.3:U2i 

"* This if the centnl theoi of Lo^'f RcosonsWmrw of Clirwwnifv (AshcToft. "Ruth 
tndKnowV^/'pp 

*** ^'We moy come to Uy down the meosoref end hss nderte i icfec M f*tth cmw": 
the wsm whereo t msy pesnMy twee been the aose. il aei of proi dwetdm. yet s< Ism of 
greot dispuces, end ptrhopi Miaho m the wecld. Poe oB h W m olwd how hr w« ere co 
begHidsdhy reM cm.sadhiiwhibyhmh.wesholmeiie Aspte.iodfstd w eosPcqwemce 
one another tn awttm «d nhgMO {ICHU. 4.10.1). I orgoed Hsewhere (Aihcrth. 
"Fiith sod Knowfedfe") ihot this le m ence muf dw hmdamemsl proUn of die Cney 
Cooccnufl| Nonwn Utdfn im^ ng 

* Eergufon, Sober £tieiifr|r. p, 137. 

** Ferf U fon, hotftt*. p. 21 ; idem. 5sber Enfury, p, 171. 

** PsrfUfon. huerew. p, $4; Wolidfy, pp. 70>01. 
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At the Mine time. FerguMn nuiAUins thet "there neither is nor cin be 
anything in Divine ReveUtion that overthrows the rational faculty or 
crosses it in its regular and due exerdse."** He admits m discussing the 
question of miracles that they are an exception insofar as they do trao' 
Kend the ordinary course of Nature. But. Ferguson argues, mirades must 
be viewed within the context within whkh they occur; as part of Cod's 
effort to instruct us in the truth.*** Mirades. in other words, ought to be 
seen not so much as obfective phenomena, but rather as a medium of 
communication; and, the Dissenters insisted, all communication with 
human beings presupposes a rational standard. Thus, "all Revelation is 
TO jnstmct us in a reasonable, though supernatural way, and, therefore 
. . , in all things It must be consistent with our mson."** it is only Satan 
who uses his power to daule or to blind men to the truth. For Ferguson 
and for other Dissenters, reason and revelation arc mutually confirma¬ 
tory aspects of man’s relationship to God. If one must give way to the 
other, it is dear what the Christian’s choice must be. Ferguson concludes 
The Iniernt of Reaton with the statement that reason is not obliged to 
res<^ve every problem m nature or rdigion so that the answer may be 
"comprehended by our narrow and shallow intellects . . , TIs enough 
that we can by rational proofs demonstrarc the Bible to be the word of 
. . Cod,"*'Wiewing the debate as a whole, ihe general premise under* 
lying the Dissenters’ reply to Parker was "the more the understanding of 
a Christian diicemeth the evsdeiices. and (rue reasons of all things in re* 
ligion." the more steadfastly will he adhere to it and support it. ‘Hiat is, 
"as a rational free agent, wtiose will must be guided by the li^t of his 
understanding. "*** 

But is "the will" guided by "the understanding" in human aclionf 
What kind of "rational eviderKe" could be appealed to in answenng that 
question^ To the controversies concerning die nature of politics, moral* 

** Frr^tOfi, Intrmt, p 20 

*** Fnmiwn, Inlrmf. fp 101-103 Co4 pfripnns rntrede* "Iw the ewilinnetlon of 
mil hi." net to mhtfw^ortrww ihi ttt not co nfa muMeto rraioa (A451.S. Mi. 37*39). 

Ferguien, Imtrrtt, p. 234. Wdie h y i o ieati Imn ihif fwitton chai Gad aoly umi 
miracln to ' ifutnKl'’ w Al ibe mtnt nme, hgww> e r he heUi that "■! pufematur^ rrli* 
fflon odiKovned ante men ' MceedingteiSeeeheiKfniKipleief ritwnahiy "eech <i ete 
generel atul nunmen teed CMtkmd" pp 24ltf| 

Ferguien. htimt.pp 4S 4 

R Better ct •!. /adx*'rel cf Reeien. p 14; R. Bener. iWipamt a/ Cwe. p. 7. Ii ie 
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iruihs," i.c . Chrouemry {Scnptmtt-Brhtl, eymle MieaiDryl. hn the ergument that 
Locke'• mbeenfuen to ihii newpoi w p taiaded thetmenticiid ekyeenve tor wri ani the Ci- 
•ay Canrernme Human Uedwsiandmx. eee Aehoaft, "taih and Knmelcdge.'' pp. 14^ 
194. 
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ity, and rvKigiQn, thervfore« must be added a phik'sopbinl debate, some 
aspects oi which have already been touched upon. It i» neither possible 
nor necessary to recapitulate here all the issues raised in this area ol the 
general debate with Parker but one central point of controversy does de* 
serve some constderatson. In the Disccurte. Parker had adopted Hobbes' 
rigid dichotomy bervre c n mere belief or "opinion" and "action." "As 
long as our thoughts are secret, ar>d locked up wathin our breasts," Parker 
declared, "they are out of the reach of all human power." But when these 
opinions "come forth into outward actton." rhey become subject to the 
magistrate's authority. Thus, "all human authority and rurisdiction ex* 
tends no farther than men’s outwerd actions. , . Whereas liberty of con* 
science is internal end invisible, and confined to the minds and fudgments 
of men."^^ A men's "understanding" was his "imeard judgment of 
things" to which no one else could ctaim to have access. Everything else, 
in Parker’s view, was a manifestation of "will,'’ and as a perceptible phe* 
nomenon. it fell under the domain of the magistrate’s authonty.^'* 
Whether, in fact, the magistrate was actually concerned with any specific 
human action depended upon his judgment as to whether it was an action 
'’capable of having any influence upon the public good or ill of man* 
ktnd."**^ In praaice. of course, no sovereign could possibly be concerned 
with all human actions, but that was Hardly the point. Liberty, for the 
Dissenters, was not merely a practica] concession consequent upon the 
limits of the magistrate’s expenditure of energy. Rather, its defense was 
a matter of pnnaple. and the issue thus had to be fought out on philo¬ 
sophical grounds. Indeed, from the Dissenters’ standpoint, that was part 
of the problnn—Parker had insufBcienily thought through the philo* 
sophical implications of his own position. True, the dichotomy he offered 
secured the practica I objectives of his argument by plaang a II pcnver (the¬ 
oretically) in the hands of the magistrate. But at what philosophical price 
was this political gcwl realized f It required nothing less than the absolute 
divorcement of the "will" from the "understanding." But if this was so. 
then what precisely was djstincTive about human action, since even the 
behavior of animals had to be seen as a manifestation of their will? 
"Whatever men do as men." Ferguson insisted, "it is upon arguments 
and reasons that prevail with them. Those actions are not human, and so 
not moral which fall not under the conduct of the understanding.'’^'* 

’ ’ Man having vitality, intellection and free-will, and being a sociable crea • 

Psrfter. Otwaiim. as 90 - 91 . 9 $, 

•)« PsAr. Owvam. pp 317*310 
"* PsAr. Otitcaw, p. 93. 

Fnpoon, Sokfr PP> 273*273. In W imier omui a uto i* n Bos poHnnl de* 
fcntr |7^r Gmr Ccr af ^ CansoRicr. iSTOf. WiBiam frnn mdancd dui vrw o( 
the rrlsnomh^ b «i w m > the mS ■nd the 141) 
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tun . . . dispoMd to cofiverw" with Baxter wnne. he "is a crea* 

ture made to be governed according to his reawn."'*’ Thua. Vfelaeley de^ 
dated* “all the actions of men proceed from the free choke and 
determinations of *heir own breasts. Every man's own wUI being the true 
cause of his own doings ." To suggest otherwise was to imagine a nate of 
existence "inconsistent with the freedom of a rational agent."*** H reason 
and free will were not confotned* therefore, the Dissenters argued that the 
concept of “human understanding" was rendered meaningless. Against 
Parker* they pressed home the point ihat rationality necessarily implied 
deliberation, discussion, arguments, and persuasion. To sacrifice these aa^ 
pens of the human understanding to the magismie's will was, in effect* 
an appeal to force. However difficult it might be to provide a philosophical 
reconciliation between objectified reason and the individuars free will* 
the Dissenters' conception of human nature required that they defend 
both proposirioAs. Their defense of practkal reason as a model of discus¬ 
sion and as the pathway for the individual’s Kilfilbnent of his morsi ob¬ 
ligations depended upon such a philosophical perspective. 

Parker and hii allies respond to these arguments in one of three 
ways. One might reply, ai did the author of indulgtmt to Oissenfcrs m 
Re/igioit .. .U D€Stnt(twt Both to Church and State, that* as • matter of 
fact, “the greaicsi part of the nation are miKrably wanting in their duty; 
living in a known disobedience to the laws both of Cod and man."'** From 
the standpoint of such realism, the Dissenters' appeal to human reason 
might be dismissed as being utopian in rtUtion to the sociological knowl¬ 
edge possessed by the educated constituency of the debate over Parker's 
Viscount. But while this response supplied a basis for attacking the “me¬ 
chanics" and “ploughmen" who sometimes served as preachers among 
the sectarians, it could hardly undermine the claims for reason of such 
sophisticated Dissenters as Owen or Baxter. The second tactic, adopted by 
the author of A Repretentation of the State of ChnsUanity rn England, 
maintained that "for men to be religiously fr&ntick . . . renders [(heni| 
incapable of rational arguings and instructions."*** Dissenters were* ipso 
facto, irrational* and therefore they were fit objects for the applkatkm of 

g B«mr, $rreni p tO 

*** WcMry. Scrifturt-MHf, p. 68 "Mf • pmavf (o Wgui* ccn i ii w r ... or mi* 
pmd" our Ktkm. "so ilw (tw pDwvc erf J e w iai m aiggur hndoo , . w wi et ns* tsaR 
isilwilihink vhidi<*«ullikemJr’tMif. 1. bh 7-3181 Imr, Lorkc incDcyonwri 
thu nooon 0 ^ th««nll iMo ihc fcMya pin othudcfiiunenoilibeRy (CCHU* 2:21,20.48. 
5J.ni. 

InOal^tntt lo Dtueittm. p. 9 

A Heptrunletion of tht Stmt of Chmstofiiry m oiUoflH Detoy tna Donftt 

from Satann to ot P s p tW, l67S.p 19. 
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forcv. were polemic*] replies, nniher which met the Dif senters' 
firguments on the philosophical ground thit ittempted Co delineate the 
dimensions the human understanding. Parker, of course, employs both 
critiques of the Diasencers in the Ditcount. but hit denial that human 
beings were raciona] agents required a more philotophka] treatment of 
the issue. 

Yet, did Parker really mean to defend a situation in which no amount 
of evidence or reasoning, no appeal to the understanding could redirect a 
person's will f On the other hand, if debate and reasoned arguments could 
have such an effect, why should peo|^e give ibsoluce power to one indi¬ 
vidual in the first place, rather than lodge authority somewhere (in Par¬ 
liament) where it would necessarily be subject to the give and cake of ra¬ 
tional debate I The metaphorical chanctemanon of the argument is 
deliberate, for the polttkal in^canons of the philosophical conflict be¬ 
tween the absoluteness ol the will versus the considered judgment of the 
understanding could hardly have escaped the attention of a seventeenth- 
century reader, especially viewed in the context of the controversy gen¬ 
erated by the Discourse of Ccc/esiasiicaf PoUty. 

While the Dissenters were prepared to argue that the absolute dichot¬ 
omy between unit and understanding vras philoso(diically absurd, their 
real interest lay m defending a particular conception of faith, one that 
presupposed an inseparable link betvreen opinion and action. Owen for¬ 
mulated this phiSoso^ical argument in religious language in his reply to 
Parker. 

If conscience to God be confined to thoughts and optniona and spec- 
ulatiofis about the general notions . , , [of] true and false . . . the 
whole nature and being of conscience, and that co the reason, sense, 
and experience of every man is u tterl y overthrown. 

This. Owen explained, is because "kberty is no proper affection of the 
mind, or understanding. . . It is the will that is the proper seat of liberty: 
and what some suppose to be the ultimate determination of the practical 
understanding, is indeed an act of the will."*^ In maintaining this. Owen 

Owen, T'lufc. p 2Sa. The no o on rhe* inenl pnMpIo "Rtramete only In epecvh- 
tton" le e "my Knnae tni vutmooMf'’ bdwf [ECHU, I ;2.2). 

Owen. Trtuk pp. 2Sl*ZS2; ft. 9 gypheU^moftcithe 

•tateinenu tbow rehgMi In the reel* ol prnl)dnht|. Uxha n eUe lo erfue ther diwent in 
the CM ol bebewng pr ub eM t rainneno b i "eofan wr y wnen" drpendm open the mdt* 
vtdoel'e artll. The Mine meonaig e eppheri » hm delcnee e( faith. Hence, wtfh Owen and 
(he Diwenim. Lxfa a ehie lo jnealy dnewK in manen el rHigms bebel and w hnk (ht< 
duaent with the "pracncal oBderxaiSif^' irf prohahkOH dqiendent apeo the rcercwe el 
(he indivahiaTe mil (Early Dnft. pf cf. CCNir, *.14.1.2.4; 15.4). 
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carried the argument onto Parker's ground* since it is evident that liberty 
of the will thus defined would indeed pnwide a luscificarion for the indi- 
viduaVs willful dissent from the Sovereign $ authohty. This incursion 
was absolutely necesaary. however* because Owen wanted to defend the 
concept of "the practical understanding," which effectively united reason 
and will. Kven more, he was concerned to link conscience with "practical 
judgment*" so that an individuaJ s faith would necessarrfy be expressed 
through action,*** 

1 f a n individual had * according to his u nderstanding and consaetice* de* 
lermined from his study of Chrisnanity "that sudi and such a thing is a 
duty, whose performance is required of him," Owen asked, "I desire to 
know, whether any obligation be upon him from thence to act accord¬ 
ingly?" If not, because the magistrate commands him otherwise* Owen 
declared, then all moral actions and obligations might be suspended on 
the same grounds. 'The issue for us, he wrote* is that conscience "obligeth 
men to act* or forbear accordingly."*^ As Perguson put it* "our faith is 
not only at the root of our actions but has a praciieal status because it di¬ 
rects them,"*** That was the crux of the matter. Unless faith could be ex¬ 
pressed* unless it exercised a practical tnfluence over the lives of Chris¬ 
tians, religion would stagnate and die. Chhstianiiy vmuld be reduced to a 
set of ntuali* external to the individual* possessing no living meaning for 
his existence. Therefore* there had to be an inseparable Imk between be¬ 
lief and action, will and understanding, the Dissenters' conception of 
faith, and ultimately their eniire Protestan* WckanHkauttng, rested 
upon this foundation. In view of this, it is hardly surprising that Owen's 
Trwrk and fnnocency is filled with references to worlds collapsing* orders 
being overthrown, and fabrns being rent asunder* in the face of Parker's 
challenge *** 

The Dissenters' replies to the Discourse e/ Cccleirestfns/ Foffry pre¬ 
sented a piaure of rational individuals having been created in a state of 
equality and freedom. For. as they repeatedly stressed* they were arguing 
on behalf of "what is common to all men," No one, therefore, was subfact 

Owm. Truth, p. 2S3 ’'So tfwc harffp u •*»* SH hIm brJo«i|Mi| is pefinoa* or preftr- 
nn^. but iDtkcpvncpn ham^ihrpowf of ^om^orhirWsncigio^’* |CCHU*2:2l*10|. 
By hbrny of cofuomcv, "wv andcmwul noi only • mm hbmy dt mini, tti bdwving 
pr (brbdtrvini ihu oi ihji pnnopip or Airmm, bni ifw etfrow of eurwiver m a vitcble 
way of wor^ip" as a nWMMry ta p nw ioft of onr br b r i i. wbtdt if «e were to neghct* wt 
would '' un. and incur dinnc wiatb'' (Pmn. lVp«b. 2; IMI. 
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Ferguaon. Inamry. p 
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to (h« ftbfoKjte will oi aiiy other person.*niese individuals constituted 
4 nature! moral cormnuniey, since they existed under an established 
framework of moral obUgations owed to each other aj>d to God, Throu^ 
the use of their reason, they were capable of discovering these obligations 
embodied in the Law of Nature. This law not only imposed dories, but it 
also confirmed the ri^ts of mdrvKluals. among which, the Dissenters 
claitned, was the ri^t to follow the dictates of one's conscience. "Liberty 
of conscience/' Owen declared, "is of natural n^t." It is a right "equally 
common unto all mankind."** Reilance upon their ability to reason as* 
sured these indlviduab that, for the most pan, they were capable of living 
in pe a ce together, and that dlspines among themselves could be resolved 
by appeals to evidence, argument, and discussion Though prone to weak¬ 
ness and corruption, they fou^t a never*ending battle against "the tyr¬ 
anny of lust and passion" that threatened their freedom and ratioiuil- 
iry.*^ These quaJiries they exercised m the form of a rational choice In 
providing for their own welfare. 

Whatever one might say regarding the cogency and persuasiveness of 
the particular arguments employed to defend this perspective, it is not a 
politkaliy innocent viewpoint. On the contrary, it deKnbes a way of life, 
a set of social expectations about human relationships that the institu¬ 
tions established by individuals must seek to realize in practice. I lowever 
esoteric discussions concenimg ihe will or ihe understanding and the na¬ 
ture of reeson and faith might appear to us. their pobtical ramifications 
were not lost upon the audience to whom such discussions were ad¬ 
dressed. In a more obvious sense, a certain view of authority was being 
attacked, and an altemanvt theory was being proposed m its place. We 
reject, the authors of The /ud^eni declared, "that inhumane, atheistical 
assertion, that in religion, inferiors must believe all that their superiors 
assert, and do all that they shall command , , . without using their own 
reason to discern . . . whether it be agreeable or contrary to the Lavrs of 
Cod."** It was a "great cauM" of the spread of "superficial religkm" that 
such a view should be promulgated by the Anglican church. Too many 
people, the Dissenters complained, were "taking the essentials of their re¬ 
ligion too much on the trust of those that educate th e m ." The conse- 
quenoe, they ■ rgued. was i hat this au ihontacive framework provided "an 
ill-laid foundation" for the maintenance of (heir faith.The anonymous 

*** Owen, TniiA. p. 31), d. M.. pp 2$9-U0. Fergmen. S aW r Eneiriry, pp. SI, aS; 
Khm. Intfmt. fp, 25, SI. W o lx try. $<nprvrr*0dir/. pp. 71, Tg. 
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author o( h/ort'Conformutf No Sch<$mar<ci:s, No ^ehets ih« point 
m general terms. He oilers a dntion Fmn Hooker's Lmos of tht lectni' 
astical Polity co the eftea that "for men to be tied and led by authority, 
as it were with a kind of npnvity of judgment . . . this is brutish." 
Hence, he concludes, co resign ourselves to the conunand of soperiors 
simply on the basis of their appeal to authority, "is to say, that God would 
have us lay aside our reason, which he has given us fora guide. 

This appeal to Hooker as an authority ated m defense of man's use of 
reason was doubly iromc. For throughout the Drscourse and tea Defen<e, 
Parker had frequently claimed Hooker as an authority in support of his 
position. His "incomparable book of Ecclesiastical Polity." he wrote, is 
"so highly prized, and insrstcd upon by the regular and obedient sons of 
the Church, that they have m a manner cast the issue of the whole cause 
upon his performance."^ T7ie Uvs of Zictcsiashcol PoUty. Parker ar> 
gued. contained a "Ml and demonstrative" refutation of Punumsm and 
all the subsidiary lormi of dissent Bowing from it. It has never been an¬ 
swered by (he Disseiuers—Parker repeatedly challengea (hem to make 
the effort be ca uK "It is unanswerable" as "a confutation of their 
cause." ^ Even the cent resting gruu nds on whi^ Hooker is injected into 
the debate highlights the substantive issue in dispute between Parker and 
his critics. Parker cites Hooker because "the regular and obedient sons of 
the Church" have designated him as an acceptable authoricy; the Dis- 
seniers cite Hooker because he supports the view that God intended in¬ 
dividuals to rely upon the use of their own reason. 

Parker subscribed to a theory of ptofeMionai competence, that is. he 
believed that rhoK in authority in Church and State were "more com¬ 
petent judges" of laws and policies than anyone else. This, he asserted, 
"is (he most common principle of human life."^^ The DtsKnters, on the 
other hand, were committed to an equality of reason as a "common prin¬ 
ciple of human life." That a few leaders of (he Church of England "should 
monopolize to themselves the name of rational divines," Ferguson wrote, 
is simply an expression of their overblown pnde.*^ 
flowever much he extolled the virnies of Hooker as a giani among pyg¬ 
mies . whose a rgutnents agai nst nonconform iry had never been answered. 
Parker could not deny that the Dissenters had. in fact, been successful in 

drdicarery.' 'Notaini <afi bs «o dngfnm, m pnna^ia i)Hn af vrfftawl fimnsmag 
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attnoing » signiBcant bllowing. Much of thii iuccm$ he attributed to 
their use o^ '‘0 few gaudy metaphors and allegones" to deceive rhe cred* 
ulous multitude.^ The sectarians, he argued, had invented a new Lan¬ 
guage, while misusing commonLy accepted words, and in general, the 
Dissenters had undermined or subvened the genuine meanings of the 
terms employed in religious discourse. By contnst, according to Parker, 
the clergy of the An^kan church spoke "in plain and intelligible 
terms . This point abmt meaning and language vras important to Par- 
leer's argument in the Chfccurtf because he predicated the uniformity of 
religious worship (which he was advocating) upon "certainty in the sig¬ 
nification of words The misuse of words was simply a concrete in¬ 
stance of the Dissenters' general abandonment of rational discourse. Nat¬ 
urally, some of Parker's critka took up this issue in their replies. In The 
/fttfreft 0 / Reason, for example. Ferguson devotes more than a hundred 
pages to a discussion of the signification of words and to the uses of bn- 
guigc.'* 

There was almost no area of culturil life, in fact, to wduch the conflict 
between Parker and his critics did not extend. In view of his initial broad- 
gauge assault upon the Dissenters in the Discourse, this is hardly sur¬ 
prising, but it reinforces the point that the funhest perimeters of the dis¬ 
cussion were inescapably bnked to the central challenge posed by Parker, 
which focused upon a theory of the nature and Limits of politkal author¬ 
ity. in a sense, this was the most fonnidable aspect of his argument, and 
the one that his DUsenter critics found the most difficult to answer. 

Parker simply insisted, over and over again, that whatever claims the 
Dissenters advanced concerning religion, philosophy, morality, or any¬ 
thing else, their true aims were essentially politkal. He was determined, 
therefore, to unmask their worldview, piece by piece, if necessary, in or¬ 
der to expose this political objective, whkh for him by at the root of the 
problem, liberty of conscience, he argued, was a misnomer; what the 
Dissenters actually wanted was "a liberty of practice."’** 

So that when men will be the absolu te masters of their own actioni, 

it is not the freedom of consdence, but its power and sovereignty for 

which they contend. *** 

Parivf. OuronfM. p. 74. kern, rifncr, fp. $9-90,30$ 

PiHtsr. Ovmm. p. 7S. 

*** Pirkrr, DwcoarM. fp, lO^ltO, 

** FergiMon. teiwnr. pp. 27S-420. TM a ioip ans o n hw» b, o( course, boofc 3 of 

Ledw'i EMsy. 

*** Parhrr. Pvtouru, p 92; VCnrsnge, Tslrteiim Owwwd. pp 2-3. 

Psriwr. OMrpHrw, p. 318. 
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point had been stated by L'Estrange in Tol^itn'oif Disf uwed, and he 
pursued it with his custootary relentless vi|pr. Not only were the views 
of the Dissenters fundatnentallv pc^dcal. L'Esrran^ dedared, but "It can 
be nothing eUe but a confederacy" that so many people adhere to their 
views.The Nonconformists, in short, "are in a direct ctmsfHracy" 
against the established government, lliey are not merely a collection of 
individuals pleading indulgence on the grounds of conscience; rather, 
they are an organized faction, and as such, they constitute a danger to the 
poll ikal order. ' When people separate and rendezvous themselves into 
distinct sects and parties." Parker observed, they become "destructive of 
the common peace and amity of mankind" and "enemies and outlaws to 
human societyWhai was at stake was really the ri^i of people to 
organize themselves coKectively m order to engage in a political struggle 
with thoM m authonty. Not only to men such as Parker, but also to a 
much Wider seventeenth>cenniry audience, stated in these plain terms, 
such a "nght" did not exist. And as a social fact, any such group, as ■ 
matter of presumption, was supposed, ipso facto, to constitute a "riot" or 
to be engaged in treasonable activities. 

Understandably, the Dissenters found this a diffkuli charge to answer. 
That they were organized was obvious, but that they constituted a threat 
to the political order they strenuously denied. Yet. everyone knew from 
his reading of ancient history that polincal factions were dangerous from 
the standpoint of preserving social stability. The Dissenters were thus 
caught in the dilemma of having to choose between two tactics: Either 
they could deny that they were a political faction or. admitting that they 
were, they could argue against the maxim that such factions were neces¬ 
sarily subversive of the social peace. 

(n Truth oitd Inisocericy Vindicoied. Owen attempted to pursue both 
arguments simultaneously. On the one hand, he tried to maintain that 
since politics dealt with "men's ease and profit" and matters of "conven¬ 
ience or advantage." the Dissenters were dearly not polincal in the sense 
of being concerned with such questions. They were interested in eternal 
priTKipies and the higher concernments of religion.^** Their only obfec- 
tive. Owen said, was to bring the "Christian religiOA into some nearer 
conformity to the primitive times and pattern," thereby restoring it "to 
its ancient beauty and glory." ^ To someone like Parker, this answer was 
wholly inadequate, not only because he was indmed to regard such 

*** LCstrsnge, Tafmir^ pf. lOZ-IOS, ID. 

^ L'Es04f)ge, TairratioA OucsMcrf. pp. 127*128. Jftiidfrwr le Piag iiim, pp. i. 9. 

^ Ptfker, Ditcoant, p. n 

Oka. TtKlIi, pp cf iM . p. 245. 

Owen, TnclJi. pf 392*394 
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professions higher prindple m rhetorkal masks for more immediate 
practical ob^ectsves, but also because, even gnmnng the sincenry of his 
(^}ponenu' beliefs, Parker refused to acrept this as a mitigating excuse (or 
the consequential damage to the public order caused by the Diasenters, 
"for, of all villains, the well'ineaning zealot u the most dangerous."'^ 
Owen's second response to the charge that religious dissent was. on its 
face, politically subversive. Involved admiming that the Dissenters might 
cause some "inconvenience" to the body pcdidc. but, he argued, such in¬ 
conveniences had finite lirrutaoons ai^ could not possibly produce the 
kind of evils of anarchy that Parker envisioned. No one denies. Owen 
wrote, that the existence of religious sects, and their toWration, causes 
"some inconveniences" to the commonwealth. Doubtless, it would be 
prefersbie "that we should be all of mic mind'* in matters of rebgion, 
"but seeing de facto this is not so, nor is it in the power of men" to make 
it so, the question is, "What is the best which in our present condition we 
can attain unto"?*** Referring to the various divisions in religious opin¬ 
ion. Baxter admitted that it was regrettable "that we must call them par¬ 
ties."’’^ Nevertheless, it wm simply "frivolous" of Parker to imagine that 
"every non-observance of a penal statute invalidates the government of 
a nation," especially when *'it contains no invasion upon, or intrusion 
into (he rights of others."*^' Besides, what security could exist in Hr- 
kers*s society where an individual was forced to live with "a continual 
contradiction between his faith and his practice 1"^*^ Such "a restless stste 
of contradiction," Owen vramed. would hardly provide the kind of guar¬ 
antee of political stability for which Parker waa contending. It was much 
more advantageous to the security of the commonwealth, therefote, if its 
members were allowed a "full satisfaction of mind," even if this resulted 
in some minor '*dvil disturbanca."*^ And, in any case, the latter cer- 

Parker. PiKeMrar. p, xlttt 

*** Oweo. Tnrik, p. 293. Jt mmW bemne sH mm n mamtew fmt, and the canunon 
ottcai cf hwanawy. md ra rkf ikere i M y ef g p wa m . Mce we cmukn rceMinaUy 

expect, that invaneeheaM rraAlr. and abeeaaioadp ewt hM ^ra ofanwei, and mbnee 
oun whh a Mind reMgnatnn to an aatbonty. wladi the andereuipding of man acfstowl- 
edgetnot. " Indeed. Uwo the eras ol the DnaeMera' lepfy to Parkee. Soc.aaUKkcexpUlna. 
U «K"ald hftng em to poer aentimenta** a qmeon e who diiagieea wnk ym. ypu mux 
iBppljr cenvtMtna ■rgaments, baaed upon waaon. Ym eifwwt ei^eci anyone to "Umdty 
aahaiut to (he anil and dioatca of another " And if an opponent does nee "chink oor argu* 
nirnti nf n rlgh i T rr i irn|h rir rftgBgthwi"in rttr prprrri trf irniirnniniT thenweeanhotdiy 
be blamed it "wc iho«ildi^RanuBa"thothe"abotildprfaenbeto«awha(poitUfweahoukl 
»tudy'(CCHU.4:16.4i. 

R. Barter, judgment of Grace, p. 17. 

Owen, Trark, pp. 124.376-377 
" Own. Trark. p. IIS, 

On«n. Trxik, pf. 121-122.401. 
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tainly could not be ei^tied with roaminghenb of wild 

b««is, "the utter diMolution of government/' or the rest of Ptrher'* pa- 
rede of horriblea. Limited anardiy, or dvil disobedience, however, is not 
{•nd certainly was not then) an easily defensible concept. The standard 
reply offered by established authority is a version of the domino theory; 
If compliance with one law is set aside for one socul group, then other 
groups will advance similar claims for exemption against those statutes 
affect ing the! r interests, and so on. In a word, I f one law falls, they al I fall. 
Sin pped of all the coforfu I meta|4>ors that su rrounded it, this was, in fact, 
the gist of Parher's argument. 

Parker had one more vreapon in his arsenal, but it, too. was a powerful 
one. In the Oiscowrsr, he proposes to set aside the claim that toleration 
fosters the growth of trade on the grounds that even if this claim were 
true, 11 would not matter if its consequence were also the subversion of 
the peace of society, ■incr no argument for toleration could possibly 
weigh in the balance against that result.*^ Still, Parker is "amused" by 
the fact that some "wonderfully grave and solemn statesmen" are so 
preocnipted with commerce that they "erea and encourage trading coni' 
binationi," which "is only to build so many nests of faction and sedition 
. . For 'tis notorious that there Is not any son of people so indinable to 
seditious praalees as the trading part of a nation." Hence, in Parker's 
view, the growth of trade meant quite simply the growth of sedition. If 
one rfflecTs on the causes of the late Ctvtl War, Parker wrote, it is "easy 
to observe how the quarrel was chiefly hatched in the shops of trades¬ 
men."^^ If, as was generally believed, there was a connecrion between 
commerce and sectarian Protestantism, it was cenainly one that Parker 
hoped to see broken. To put wealth into the hands of Dissenters "only 
puts weapons mto the hands of madmen," and "there is no creature so 
ungovernable as a wealthy fanatic."’^ 

Parker's awareness of and attack upon the social origina of dissent re¬ 
curs as a leitmoiif throughout the Dts< 0 Mne. Support for "the fanatic 
party,' he observes, lies m the atics vdwe their "visibility" in the form 
of demonstrations and nota ovenhadows their real strength measured in 
numbers. Their following "in country towns and villages... Is incon- 
siderable." For Parker, there is a clear contrast to be drawn between the 
"quiet and composed pec^" who live in the country and the riotoua fa- 

*** P4t4«t, Chwevne, p nxvs. idem. Deftnrt. f 4), (.’EMnngr, Tolrranm Dwtnisfd. 
p 143. Bethel esp^Kidy repba w PiHcrron dir tMue ot txide and t oler aU cn in Presmi 
irml. pp 13.35 

Puier, Ditfomt. pp. ixi V BK im 

*** Parher. DiKOurM, pp it'd. 
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nMks who populate (he cities and urban areas. ^ Hb dispara^mencs ot 
individual rationality and the "wild and unreaaonaUe" multitude are 
often merely generaJued (omiulatKeis of the more spedBc beUef that the 
Dissenters, in practice, are willing to trust so many imponant matters to 
the ludgntent of "every arre^nt mechanic."'^ Frtwn Parker's stand' 
point, this reflected a preposterously subversive view of the social struc' 
ture of seventeen ih'Century Engbivd, 

Owen replied to Parker's attack on the social status and economic activ* 
iries of the Dissenters, but in a manner that left unchallenged the empir* 
kal assertions regarding the relanonshjps among dissent, tolerarion, 
trade, vrealth, and the demographic location of Dissenters. Instead, he 
sought to supply an ahemanve mterpmation of the political importance 
of these relationships. "To preserve irulustTious men in a peaceable way 
of Improving their own interests," he wrote, has generally been thought 
to be "the most rational" means of indudng people to live peaceably and 
^letly. 

For as the wealth of men mcreaseth, so do their desires and endeav¬ 
ors after all things and ways whereby it may be secured ... So men 
have thought to be far less dangerous, or to be suspected in govern* 
men t. who a re well clothed with their own wealth and concerns, t han 
such as have nothing but themselves to Iok. 

Owen's position presupposed that if individu^ were not otherwiK in* 
lerfered with, their preoccupation with "improving their own interests" 
would render them peaceful. Liberty, in other words, was an essential 
precondition for peace. 

Moreover, Owen was not unwilling to offer a general defense of the 
pursuit of commerce in refutation of Parker's critique. Citing the author¬ 
ity of Solomon in support of the proposition that "the profit of the Earth 
is for all," he argued that "rve may truly in England say the same of trade: 
all men know what respect unto it there b in the revenues of the Crown, 
and how mudi they are concerned in its growth and promotion." Owen 
then worked his way down from the king through the various levels of 
the social order in his jusiifkation of trade. "The rents of all from the 
highest to the lowest that have an interest I n the soil," he wrote.''s re reg¬ 
ulated" by the rise and fall of trade. Without the latter, the "ancient and 
present splendor" of the aristocracy and gentry could never be main¬ 
tained. Even more obvious was the fact that the corporations and guilds, 

Fukvr. p. i], iSeei. Otftntr. p. 49 

ftArt. Omaum. pp cf. iM,, p. IM. 

*•* 0«Wn, TmtA, p. 77. 

•• Owm. Tmlh. p. 78. 
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a» “bodies of the common people/' were dependent upon commercial ex* 
pension. In short, Owen concluded, “the interest of all the several parts 
of the Commonwealth dodepestd on the trade" of England. To discourage 
the growth of trade, as the Discourse of Eocltsiatticai PoHty did, was to 
“discourage all honest industry in the world.If Dissenters vrere 
prominent in their support for the advancement of trade, therefore, far 
from this being an objecrkm ro be raised agamst them. Owen insisted, it 
was rather evidence in support their daim to be concerned for the com¬ 
mon good of the commonwealth. 

Parker's declaration of war upon dissent in the Discourse was thus for¬ 
mulated as a comprehensive challenge, not only to the Dissenters' beliefs 
about virtually every aspect of cultural life, but also to iheir political, eco- 
iwmic, and social existence. In meeting that challenge, the Dissenters 
were forced to think through and to articulate an equally comprehensive 
ideological defense of their position. There is in their writings no serious 
consideration given to the question of armed resistance to the magis¬ 
trate. ^ But. if the attack on their fundamental beliefs were to be backed 
by the concentrated force at the government s dispoMl, or if their entire 
Wt}ian$<hauunfi faced the senous prospea of political exdnaion. would 
the defense of their faith assume “a practical status." becauK, as Fergu¬ 
son had said, it directs their actions? In other words, would an ideological 
counterattack be transformed Into a revduitonary political movement? 

Ow*n. Tpwrk, Sf. 79-an h >*iti»wnc ro note >hw ihr au fwhthikm miortty 
«n's London <o »a w a ** * i* trsAuius o* nwrcKanift (Mofttc. Ijft af Ovto, p. 64). 

** Humlrey like* up iIm Iwm et mwsAr* re the maxMrsir. bat evpliodr rfttm the 
doetfine In lever e4 iwermnanre lAarhenry. pp. 5). 75l flldwH ^ater el«e dMeunee the 
iMve of mittince hnedy, hat ^ireetiy. m the Pert Ipp 57H.). hvi he. tee, sqpm 

therthepeeblemthewUbepBlwideinihHdctale One raseor' ihM ihttwoeh wee it« pub¬ 
lished In theHTOf. Binertefl* m, is ihsi hew** pemisdd by has ^ssenruig mUcague* thei 
ir WM lee thsrply pokriul 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCKE'S 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The <liKOVfry ol • Urge collection of Locke minuKriptt witKin the lt$t 
lorty yean his made the tMk of a modem interpreter of Locke'r political 
thought both easier and. at the Mme time, more difficult.^ It is etiier to 
appreciate Locke'a political per a pective m in totality beeauae these note- 
hooks. h>umaU. and correspondence provide the contemporary scholar 
with an access to the workings of Locke's mind that was not previously 
available. We can actually gain an insight into what Locke was thinking 
during a particular period of his life when he recorded his thoughts. Be* 
cause these manuscripts enable us to view the developmental procesa of 
Locke's political thinking, an interpreter of his pdiiical thought is freed 
from the necessity of framing that interpretation solely in terms of act 
analysis that begins with the end result of that development; the Two 
TrtMhes of Covtmmtnt.^ It is just this fact, however, that presents us 
with s difficulty. For, it is now dear that Locke's political iheory, in the 
form with whkh we have become familiar, assum^ that form only grad* 
ually over a period of twenty years. 

That Locke's political theory devdoped over time is hardly a surprising 
phenomenon and would not, in itself, constitute a serious problem for the 
interpreter, were it not for the fact that this developmental process in¬ 
cludes a rather iha^ and definite break between the politkal writings of 
the early Locke and the much better known political works of his later 
life. Included in these manuscripts are two previously unpublished tracts 
on toleration, written in 1661-1662, and a series of lectures on the Law 
of Nature that Locke delivered at Oxford in 1663-1664. These manu* 
Kripts make it dear that a considerable number of what we would rec* 
ognise as core elements of Locke's political thought are absent from any 
of his political writings prior to 1667. Locke, in the early 1660s, that is, 
was willing to grant the dvil magistrate absolute and arbitrary power 

' For « dlscQMwn oS ibew mmicnpti ki l o ng im (e the Earl oi Uwebce, pori hai rd by 
iheBodIrian Ubnry.Oiferd. W IS47.i«t(h«(anefo<6Qnby von UyScnioUdw. EiMy* 
on ihr L 09 sf Nahrrt. pp, l-IO. P Uing. A Sa mm sqi CWn / c i n r of rfcr lopgWrCollwhpn 
of the Pa^n of foUn lafh m rlw fledrwir Ijkraiy, Oiford' Oxford IMventty Frew. 
1959, Within die lew twenty yean, eddnioiul Lode nenvaoTU have Seen purdi»ed by 
Panl Mellon and othen and fiven vihe Bodhian Library lUilm. p. uiil 

‘ for eiample, Martin Sehon, TV lifotaf Mirio of Mu* ledr. London; Georfe Allai 
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over all actions of individual* wiihin sociery; he did not subKiibe to a 
theory of natural ngh»; he was opposed to the loleratian of rel^ious dis- 
sent; he did not believe in parliamentaiy supremacy as an embodiment of 
the legislative power of society; there is no theory of property or of its 
importance to the origins of civil sociery in these writings; and he opposes 
the view that the people have a right to mbt thetr rulers. Now, whatever 
one may say about traces of Locke's later political thought scattered here 
and there in these early writings, these are rather large holes in the fabric 
of Lockean political theory that we have been taught to salute as the ban¬ 
ner of liberalism.^ 

The problem confronting the modem interpreter, therefore, is that of 
offering some eiplananon that could account for a radical shift in Locke's 
political thinking that occurred between 1660 and 1691. when he was at 
work on the Two Treafhtf. On the basts of a careful reading of all the 
manuscripts now available to us, however, in honest response must be 
that no obvious answer to this problem is contained in the documents 
themselves. Of course, several interpretations can be offered, with vary¬ 
ing degrees of evidential support, but nowhere in the more than forty 
volumes of manuscripts doe* Locke tell us why he changed his mind 
about this or that iMue. let alone why he reversed himself on the whole 
Kt of political propositions mentioned above. In the absence of such di¬ 
rect intentional statements to guide us, any interpretation must neces¬ 
sarily place a heavy reliance upon contextual evidence m its portrayal of 
the develc^Hnent of Locke's pohtical thought 

The situation is even less Mtisfaciory for one concerned with providing 
an account of Locke’s religious perspective. For on the basis of what we 
know regarding the nature of intellectuaf life in leventeenth-century 
England, as well as from the speofic evidence supplied by the previous 
chapter’s discussion of the 1670s debate on toleration, it is extremely im¬ 
plausible to suppose that an individual’s views on poUtkal and religious 
issue* ran in enrirely separable channels. If we had reliable infotmarion 
about Locke’s religious convictions and practice* between 1660 and 1690, 
iherefore, that information might offer us a due as to the reasons for the 
shifts in his political thou^t. The fact is, however, that we know even 
less about Locke's religraus life during this period than we do about his 
poHrical beliefs.^ 

Many ioumals and dianes kept by Locke’s contemporaries record the 

’ 1 hsw diKuwvd i>m pDUM *1 gratn m 'Nsiaial Li 6 n«lttfn. ind TeWn 
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h«YU«ncy o^ their autbon' ij^unrh anendtMe, which specific churches 
they attended, who their regu lar minister was, whose sermons they made 
a special efhnt to hear, and somecunes these manuacriprs include com' 
ments on the particular sermon preached. Virtually none of this kind of 
information appears in the Udie manuscHprs.^ Now and then a reveli' 
tory detail has survived the arid indifference to such matters that per* 
vades these writings, but it is highly unlikely that anything remotely ap* 
proaching a picture of Locke's daily religious life can be reconstructed 
from them. 

Certain general facta about Locke'a religioua position are, of course, 
well known. He was brought up in a fanuly^^rhaps even in a tradition, 
if one includes his grandparents—with Puritan sympathies, Lodie'a fa¬ 
ther sided with Parliament in the Civit War, and fou^t for Cromwell un¬ 
der his patron. Colonel Alexander Popham.* Locke spent four years as i 
student of Christ Church. Oxford (165^1660), un^r the Influence of 
)ohn Owen, then Dean of the college, although neither the extent nor the 
lasting effects of that influence upon Locke's thinking can be easily deter* 
mined.’ Locke's particular tutor at Christ Church was Thomas Cole, who 
later became an important disaenting minister, with a large following in 
London, where he preached in the 1680s.' 

Most of Locke's fellow university students, upon graduation, became 
members of the dergy. Although Locke appears to have considered this 
possibility as a carter for himself at one point in his life, this considera- 

' Eni •«« briow (pp a2-H|iof kifVMiciii cioaeimiwacnpt, wsc 27. 
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tion was short*lived and was never again revived.* Except for this 6eeting 
theological tempearion, Locke seems to have punued a course of studies 
at Oxford that was steadfastly designed to provide him with an indul* 
gence from having to take holy orders. 

Even on the basis of these sketchy details, it is reasonable to condude 
(hat Locke was the kind of person who, in terms of his religious back* 
ground and beliefs, might very well be drawn into the orbit of religious 
dissent between 1660 and 1680. as indeed he was. What we have, then, is 
the portrait of an Intellectual whose religious and political views became 
increasingly radical as he grew older. The meaning of this development 
to Locke, in the form of an internal dialogue, however, is not part of the 
record. The reasons for the radicaliaanon of Locke's political and religious 
thought muy be embedded in some uniquely personal life experience of 
which we know nothing, though this seems unbkely. Yet. Locke was not 
the only individual to traverse the same religioua/poljtical spectrum dur* 
ing the Restoration Thousands of his fellow countrymen—individuals 
who. like Locke, had joyously welcomed Charles li as iheir long in 1660— 
ended their lives in the 1660s by opposing him and his government. 
While It would be a misnke to assume that they all chose this course of 
action for exactly the same reasons, it can hardly be denied that an un* 
derstanding of this process of radkaliaaiion, viewed as a social phenom* 
cnon. may prove helpful as part of an explanation (or the similar devel¬ 
opment of Locke's religious and political thought. 

Some support for this approach to the problem may be derived from 
the fact that the shifts m Locke’s thinking occurred sometime after he left 
Oxford in 1665 Locke’s rethinking of hts position on cenain religious 
and political questions, in other words, dtd not take place within the con¬ 
text of academic discussions, nor were they an outgrowth of the fulfill¬ 
ment of h» tutorial obligations at Oxford." On the contrary, the radkal- 
ization of Locke's political and religious thought occurred wiihin the 

* Cnnsien, p ^7; C^frti p otdenn, 1:31^216 A moMh atm ihi* knet front Strsehry. 
Locke WM tiecicd Cmior o( Meeal nukue^r u ChnstOiutdt (vr 1663-1664. Lod;r 
reived smther oiler el e ctmcsl poMtion vi late 1666,6ai 6y riien |November 14.1666) he 
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" ") have olwn heard turn *av. st lelrreM* to lua fim yean spent tn (he UMverairy," 
) jdy Masham wtore. "clwt he had so smaU wtulwdan there Ireai ht« etudki (at findin g 
very iilrie b^bmoghi thereby to htsnndentaiiABg) that he became Aarot u e m ad wnh hn 
manner ol ||le" at the umveniry (ated m Crananei, p. 3S|. 
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context of hi» octive involvement in the world of public effeirs. Deepjte 
the sch^Hy effom by Peter Lesiett, Meurire Cnnnon, and othere, the 
imporunce of this point still hes not gained the recognition it deserves in 
the Mcmdtry literature on Locke. It is me that he is the author of one 
of the great classics of philosophy, the Essay Conrrmin| ffvmcin Under- 
stdndmg, and that he spent ten years of his early life at Oxford. These 
two facts have sometimes been run together in order to create a picture of 
Locke as an Oxford don. a j^ilosopher who also happened to write about 
politics, economics, education, and religion. This picture is historically 
false. The twenty-five years between Locke's leaving Oxford and the 
publication of the Essay are filled with the drama, intngues, and dangers 
of political life. Some of those yean were spent in holding public office, 
but mostly, they were years of living in polioca] opposition to the existing 
government, of secret meetings, of false names ar^ identities, of hiding, 
exile, conspiracy, and revolution. Locke's wntings did not emerge from 
the environment of the detached philoscpher, and ceruinly not fmm ihe 
sterile atmosphere of academic life at Oxford. Rather, what we have 
come to recognixe as the impressive intellecTual contribution made by 
Locke to our cultural heritage arose out of the political turmoil that sur¬ 
rounded him as the trusted adviser to the most important opposition pol¬ 
itician in Restoration En^and. 

If Shaftesbury’s name retains for us any positive resonance, it does so 
despite the calumny heaped upon it by a very powerful group of literary 
opponents. Neither Hume nor Macauby in their histories of the Resto¬ 
ration made any anempt to conceal their antipathy toward Shaftesbury. 
But even their considerable influence pales by comparison with that of 
Burnet and Dryden. etch of whom bequeathed to posterity an intense dis¬ 
like for their contemporary.'* Iht portrait of Shaftesbury as "wicked 

** Lwlen.pf. 2S07. CriMtoa. tO^llS. 

IOT w f tenm wpwuHy to the do n wiw w vMw^enpebensiiatlwcaexv. ThcMthocof 
s Kcmi Hudy e( Oifeid «this penod. tWici i fh he ^eranphMOa the vuvenKr’* evn- 
mlrmeni te the pfoy w eiw dmlepawno la tOnKe. he sdmii* ihet ChnM Cbsrch wi* 
em o ftx (he moM wyo w w coUegn wuh wpect la pehon end iheolexy (W, N. Hsr- 
aresvet’Matedrley. Osfwd hi the Agt lerae. Wann en Unwemiy at OkUhoma Pm*, 
1973. p. 37). On ihe fe w n u tiee dwrawtr el c da is noii M Chrin Church, end Locbe'i luW 
•a a nitm d«m, m Hu^ Keumey. ScMm Cmrlemm (iMtiwmfw and Saaery In 
Prr-lnduMTie/ Pnrenr. IMl^ITCO. hhacs; Cornell CMvemry Pma, 1970. pp t2.V17S. 
146. 

** The hw iTlemw S I>a fU ia o ryinl»taoulayykcdhtf "tRsdwm*" lad brmysl. 
hn "nuiulold perfidy." snd hn ledi o( peuKiples iMacwhy. 1.199.2tf). Hume n lew egl- 
(cwd, fiiareeteettina Shefteskury m a menotheundkat ambinen and ifimidcjued pnnciple* 
(David Hume. Hhtaryi a/ EnfJend. $ vda.. 1B22.9*92,17^. To Psmei, Sheheahury "bed 
no * 0 R fd virtue, lor he was kerb a lewd and eorrupr man and hod no lu^wd Uiher (o troth 
or nunce" (fiamet. 1:173). OilrYinpletlMghiSInheifeuryviUf dewadefaOhoaioeeTlod* 
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Achirr^hel," an unKrupulous power-hungry poUtidan, devious and 
double-dealing in hi* reUnonships with others, his becoo>e a generally 
Kcepied piece of one's knowledge of this histoKcal penod. Tliis was iwt, 
however, Locke's view of Shaftesbury. Nor was it the view of thousands 
of other seventeenth-century Englishmen, for whom Shaftesbury was. in 
Locke's words, "a vigorous anl indefatigable chaaipson of civil and eccle¬ 
siastical hberty."^ 

Doubtless, it is too late at this remove to present Shaftesbury as a lov- 
aMe figure, which may not, in any case, correspond to the historical real¬ 
ity. Nevertheless, the common view of him as an unprincipled policician 
is, I believe, i)uite mistaken. On this point, Locke is much closer to the 
truth than Macaulay and Dry den. Much of the difference in their view¬ 
points is explainable in terms of the fact that the latter did not share many 
of Shaftesbury's beliefs and principles, whereas Lodte did. It is true that 
Shaftesbury shifted hts posttion, more than once, m the course of his life¬ 
time. Consistency, however, vras not the most popular word m the sev¬ 
enteenth-century En^ishman's vocabulary, and few Individuals passed 
through the turbulent years from 1640 to 1690 vnthout changing either 
their political or their religious beliefs, or both. Shaftesbury is no excep¬ 
tion to ihis generaluation, bui neither are Locke, Dryden, or Burnet, all 
of whom found themselves faced with the task of having to repudiate 
views they had once advocated. ** 

While it IS true that Shaftesbury's personality is to us, as ii was to his 
contemporaries, somewhat enigmatic, there is no reason for us to be less 
informed as to his pohrinl perspective than they were. Shaftesbury 
maintained a deep-seated hatred for all forms of dcncal authority and for 
attempts to enforce religious and politm I conformity On the one hand, 
this attitude underlined his support for religious toleration, his advocacy 
of which was rooted in his own Civil War expenence. On the other hand. 
It made him a fierce opprmeni of popery, which he and many othera re¬ 
garded as the extreme expression of clerical authority and conformity. 
Since Shaftesbury could hardly conceive of popery apart from its associ¬ 
ation with pcditical absolutism and the exercise of arbitrary power, his 

tug f'J fvti* Bawd Ogg c sH eJ htm ’iheM)4end H|*4ro4£ngMisoiHMs''(0«lrrinsfc, 
I.J72, (lag Pof t ft i yw u c wtherwrwf to otPryarw. Hamr, Meowhy.4>njqilm 

vwwf of Shshrsbury, W. D Chnsor, A Uh of Anik9ny Cooftr, 
Tint End of ShofHthiff. 2 vob, IV71,1 xnr. 2 ,172-442. 

” Thu u tedw'srpiUiph for Shoh n bary (Hifey. p 7JS, «f iW . p 734) 

* SlMft«*burv fou^i wuh di* 1tcy«l»u m dw Cml War ormJ 1043. wh«n he joined ihe 
perhafnemery Hde Later, he served ot i memhcT of Ciwawe l l'r CouikiI of Stale Biihop 
8umfr reversed hunsdlen ihetsMieef iwnreusiarKvaher 1497, end amand the same ume, 
Dryden r en verted teCadi^irwm 

'* Haley* P 2S 
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vi«ws on religioui authority were embedded in a distinct political per¬ 
spective. He wv. as an opponent descnbed him in 1674, "the most zeal¬ 
ous defender of the Protestant religion" against its Catholic enemies at 
home and abroad. Locke's friend, Jean Le Oerc, wrote of Shaftesbury 
that he "had so great an aversion to popery, tyranny, and arbitrary 
power, that though he was in other things very moderate, there was no 
moving of him in these respects."’* 

Shaftesbury was also a strong defender of parliamentary authority. 
His opponents thought this support extended as far as republicanism, and 
they frequently accused him of being a Commonwealthman, which of 
course he had once been, having served as a member of Cromweirs 
Council of State. Shaftesbury clatmed that his efforts in helping to re¬ 
store the monarchy and Charles II were sufficient proof that he was not 
opposed to a mixed form of government consliiing of king and Parlia¬ 
ment. This truth, however, standi alongside the fact that Shaftesbury 
was certainly supportive of those tendencies and soaal forces which ac¬ 
corded a central importance to representative institutions in English po¬ 
litical life. In one of his pre-Restoration parliamentary speeches, he had 
defended "the people's legislative power, and . . . the supremacy and om* 
nipotency of their representatives" in Parliament, and some of this pop¬ 
ulist belief and rhetoric retained an important place in Shaftesbury's po¬ 
litical thought throughout his life.* For virtually the length of his entire 
career in politics, he appears to have held as fundammial precepts the ne¬ 
cessity of annual parliaments, the right of subjects to petition fora redreH 
of their grievances, and the obligation of Parliament to address itself to a 
redress of popularly expressed grievances. 

These are. of course, very broad strokes, but (hey portray Shaftesbury 
as a person ^iposed to reli^us persecution in general and to p^ry In 
particular, and as an advocate of the rights of Dissenters and of Parlia¬ 
ment. which is how hts contemporaries perceived him. The precise man¬ 
ner in which these fundamental convkrioiH were translated into practice 
can only be answered voth reference to the specific potiiical circumstances 
of the period, but it is obvious that any attempt to enforce Catholicism, 
an absolute monarchy, a theory of the divine n^t of kingship, or a policy 
of religious oppression upcm the bigUah pec^e would push someone like 
Shaftesbury to the limits of his politicaJ identity. 

As to Shaftesbury's sodoeconomk attitudes and activities, there has 

■* TliU «!• i>ic t s sfwmsM of Uwir^ ColoMn. the Duk* of Torfc'i Kcrmiy. cited in 
Minin Haih. Msry •/ Modnw, toaden; |.M. Dem. 1905. p 50. 

|«an Le CWt. An A«Mnu ef the life end tVrin'njf ef M" U^e, U «d., 1714, p. 10. 

* Tliii spmh (Mircli 26.14541 m priaud in ClwiKM. Shefie*^!!- l:lxm>lniri. It ww 
rtpnmvd m 1660 . md whwqacidy m it« $^men Traffiaad HcHetan Miteeltenf. 
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nfver be«n much controveny. He more keenly interested in met- 
ten of trade and overseas eepansion than any other important poUrician 
of his day."^' Shaftesbury's most retent bsographer refers to "his capi* 
talistic instincts/’ his extensive stockholding and commercial interests* 
and his expitat appeals to "the Industrious part of the naaor>" for support 
of his political policies. He was. in short, "a representarive of the rising 
new capitalistic forces in society."^ Locke’s biographer is equally forth' 
right in his charaaerization, Shaftesbury. Cranston wr i tes, "was the 
complete progressive capitalist in politics; he might almost have been in¬ 
vented by Mant.’'^’ In somewhat more modest terms, what is dear is that 
Shaftesbury was a polinaan attuned to the socioeconomic Interesrs of 
merchants, tradesmen* and those who aligned themselves with the ad¬ 
vancement of tnde. to the religious mterests of ihe Dissenters* and to the 
political mterests of thoM who opposed any further extension of the 
king’s power at the expense of Parliament or the pecgile. If these mterests 
were to be organized into a political movement* Shaftesbury would cer¬ 
tainly become an obvious candidate for its leadership. 

Moreover* from what we do know aboui his personaliiy* Shaftesbury 
apparently lacked the pretentiousness and ciass-conscious contempt for 
social "inferiors" so often expressed by members of the seventeenth'Cen¬ 
tury aristocracy, an atmude that effectively iiolated them from social 
contact with (he lower cbsses. Lady Masham wrote that Shaftesbury was 
"a great enemy to constraint and formality, having* above all men* the 
art of living familiarly without lessening anythifig st all of his dignity. 
Everything in him was natural* and had a noble air of freedom" about it.^ 
These qualities allowed Shaftesbury to move freely in his association 
with individuals from all social classes, a fact that solidihed hii personal 
leadership of the Whig pdinral movement in the lb80s. 

Certainly, there was a warmth* freedom of access, and equality of re- 

" Kahy. p. 277 ShatNsWry «mwi gpfonmr gt tnonopolm, and amerig hla papers art 
many trom mrrdwnta then g i wi ciidr n hun ter hia a g p p o n M trade 

(Beniamie Marryn and Dr. A Ktppia, Ijftpf the Firai £art at 5^/ie*f^ry. 2 vola.* 
ia3S. 1 2ei-29}| A later bw gfa t^ r d u osa wi haw carefaBy ShaheibaTy wem am the 
dcciimmta on rrade rhar paired ihreugh hi* hands (lawse Rarfo Brown, Tht first Cari sf 
5^^r(Sttry, Kew York, D. Appleton •Century. ISi^, pf 1}0-14S| 

" Hatey, pp. 234.312, d ibU., p 717 Shaiteskary owned stock in ihe Whalebone Cam* 
pany* a company for the hayii^ and of raw sdk, the Hudaon Bay Company, the 
RnyiJ Afm Company, and shams in the Mines Royal, in addioeai ao a tndmi aatipany 
daiif(nad lo develop his fijwnctal mtereses m the Carefanaa tpf 22?'233j. 

Cniuton. p. 107. '’Shaftnfawry was one of die frm Cnglish sutesman whose i^ntMch 
to politKs wu eoQtelv that of a 'apRabu'" (idem* "The Pohtks of )ohn Locke*" History 
Today 2 (Sapaembar leS}): 62|> 

X Hal^*p 21B 
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»p«a «xpr«»»ed in Shahesbury's ^nen(khip with Lodte. It may be an ex* 
aggeradon to say that ''with the exception of Locke/' Shaftesbury "had 
no intimate friends"; what ts true is that Locke was Shaftesbury's most 
intimate friend. For fifteen yean, the two men maintaicted an "inviolable 
friendship." Locke "was with my Lord Ashley as a man at hmne, and 
lived in the family much esteemed,"^ For his part. Locke was at times 
effusive in his praise for Shaftesbury's keen judgment and intelleciual 
abilities.^ Locke was also steadfastly loyal ro his patron, and at no time, 
not even in the twenty years after Shaftesbury's death, did Locke once 
criticixe the Earl for any policy, bdief. or personal action whatsoever.^’ 
Since Locke was regarded by contemporaries as a member of Shaftes* 
bury's "family," this degree of commitment and cooperaiioii is perhaps 
not surprising. Yet. the full importance of this fact cannot be appreciated 
unless it is recalled that Shaftesbury was the most controversial—hated 
and loved—political leader of the Restoration period. One has only to 
read the accounts of Locke's fnends {such as lean Le Clerc. Lady Masham. 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury, and Pierre Coate) to see that Locke's ref¬ 
erences 10 his relationship with Shaftesbury come well within the range 
of adulation and a profound sense of respect and loyalty matched, per¬ 
haps, only by Engels' references to Marx, with which this pobtical friend¬ 
ship can very appropriately be compared. 

Mention of t^s comparison also reminds us that we are speaking of 
two individuals who not only displayed a personal affection for one an¬ 
other but, as Ranke observed, they also shared "a community of ideas." 
"Locke's principles." he wrote, "are those of Shaftesbury."’* Indeed, in a 
literal sense, this statement supplies the crucial axis for any account of the 
development of Lodte's politKal ideas from the 16fiOs to the I 68 O 1 . Soon 
after Locke joined his "family," Shaftesbury 

advised him to . . . apply himself to the study of ecclesiastical and 

political affairs, which might have some relation to the business of a 

* Ovn^wfy 0 / S 0 tto^l ticfnifhj. •.▼. "Aadieiir AaMry Cooper '; l« Om. hf* of 
Lc<k4. p. 8; Haky, p. 218; CrwiMon. p lOt 

" PWrrt Cent •mm ei lockr't "conMtM eMmn" ter Shetmtwry; "I with I cooU . 
give you * hiQ lumon oi the idee. whkK Mr. ledu hod of ihai neWtmon'* mmt. Ht kui 
iwop p or i muryof »pn l ai > a od a; mi that d> • ipumw. whadi Mtftotnfly shewed he tpokt 
Ireoi hu hnn" (Canc'a'Chanrtcrof Hr. Lorhe" 9 « Lode, kVerb, 9:161-174: e(. ibid., 
p. 167), 

" The HJigle poMibie c in pi w i tothto wwp i w i k 9ta«»aiiud in Lode's letter to the Earl 
of Pembroke. November U. 1604 For a A»oi» 9nw e< iheu mi wo ithmoa of lotke't aw<» 
mmnirnhwlcfet. •iMlthe aj w d iti wia wniuwdyigioqiinpowPon.eceQiopterS. pp. 43(h 
441, b elo w. 

* Leopold vof) Ranke, The Nwtory of Cnjlmd. 6 wda.. U79, 4* 166 
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ministf r nat«. And Mr, Lodie nKCTCdnt so wrll m fhese «nidi«s, 
that his Lordship began to cmsult him on all octasions oi that na¬ 
ture. He not only took him into his library and doaet, but brought 
him into the company ol the Dukeo^ Budonghatn, my Lord Haliiav, 
and other noblemen ol the greatest wit and learning, who were 
pleased as much with his conversation as my Lord Ashley.^ 

Moreover Shahesbury entrusted Locke with "all the secretesi affairs 
then in agitation and by my Lord’s fre<|uent discourse of state affairs, re¬ 
ligion, toleration, and trade, Mr. Locke came to have a wonderful knowl¬ 
edge of these things,"* 

"I have searched in vain." Maurice Cranston admitted, 

for evidence of Locke’s holding liberal views before his introduction 
to Lord Shaftesbury in 1666. There is much to show that Locke held 
such views soon afterwards; and I cannot Help wondering if he 
learned them from Shaftesbury. For ii is certainly not the case . . . 
that Shaftesbury learned his liberalism from Locke. 

With respect to Locke's economic views, Cranston wrote; 

Locke learned from Shaftesbury to ideniify the interests of the na¬ 
tion with those of Its investing and trading class. . . Locke might 
therefore be considered a member of the investing class whose inter¬ 
ests hu economic writings signally upheld. 

Without stretching the eviderKe further than its imprecision will allow, 
what is clear is that the development of what we have come to recognise 
as a Lockean political perspective occurred m the content of Lodie’s close 
association with Shaftesbury. This ’'firm and lasting friendship" was the 
most important personel and political event in Locke’s life between the 
1660s and the 1660s, and it seems reasonable to assume that much. If not 
the whole, of any explanation for the various shifts in Ladle's political 
thought during this period must be rooted in this association.^ 

Locke, however, was more than simply Shaftesbury's fnend or a mem¬ 
ber of his family. He was also Shaftesbury’s pofiocal secretary and ad¬ 
viser: indeed, it was in terms of this role that most contemponnes knew 
of Locke, if (hey knew of him at all. Shaftesbury’s grandson, who was 

'* is Cicrc. life iMkr, f. 8 
** Lwlm, p. 26. 

'' CrtAMcn. "Mina of foho Lodt." pp, 620 621 . loch* Md a mud* broockr view of 
mrrrannk and rradioe interem ihaa a narrm* in i o pfet a uon of "ihe iflveMsn^da*»" miphi 
imply, 

^ "Wirheui S>liah«»bury. Loch* wdoU mi haw bvm Uschr atall" (LaalfK, p. V). 
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Locke's pupU. wrote th^t his grandbiher entrusted Lodie '‘with his se- 
cretest negotutions end oude use of his essistutt pen in metiers thee 
grestly concerned the State snd was fit to be mode puUk to raise that 
^irit in the netkm wHkfi was necessary against the prevailing Popish 
Party. Le Clerc also noted that Locke "pve hii assistance to some 
pieces whkh his Lordship puHished."^ There is a good deal of evidence 
to support these statements. Almost immediately after joining Shaftes* 
bury's household in 1667, Locke drafted several venkms of a proposal 
recommending toleration for Dissenters, a policy of which Shaftesbury 
had become a leading spokesman.* In 1668, Locke wrote a draft manu¬ 
script on the rate of interest "at the direcnon" of Shaftesbury, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The following year, he dnft^ with 
Shaftesbury the rtin^mentel Consriivhons of Carolina, for the colony 
of which the latter was an original proprietor.* When Shaftesbury be¬ 
came President of the Council of Trade, Locke was appointed the Coun¬ 
cil's seoetary.’^ When Shaftesbury, as Lord Chancellor, vras entitled to 
dispense a number of livings to the dergy, it was Locke who vetted the 
petitions from candtdares and kept a record of such appointments.* On 
several occasions, Locke conducted research to discover legal and parlia¬ 
mentary precedents in support of Shaftesbury's political policies.* He 
made notes for, and very likely had a hand in writing, some of Shaftes¬ 
bury's speeches * Locke earned pofatiol messages from Shaftesbury to 
various Whig party leaders, and he helped with the distribution of Whig 
political pamphlets.*^ Locke kept a politial journal for Shaftesbury deal¬ 
ing with bills pending in Parluiment. an account of the speeches made, 
snd notes on the debates.* He was involved in preparing vritnesses, ar- 

" Cftmcen, p 1S9 

** Le Clm. Uf* ef Laeie, p tO. 

* Cfanmn, pp It 1-1 IT. KHtmng to thsw oa lokr t ioft, Ca»iew i»ows ifw eh* 

"• ekae wbtio—hip in cemposiuM bwwwn Lock* and Shaftesbury” 

(Ladm.p 2%.|. 

Lailett, pp. 2V30. Haley, p 2S7. 

* A new CmkiI for Trade and foreign Wan mi ens vai wtsbiHhed en September 27. 

with Shsfwrbury as Pmtdem LedtewassararniAassecreiiry onOaober 25,ld73. 
TheeauMilwtsabchsheden Oerember 21, ld7t (Cer mp ewde a ff. 1'5S4). 

'• nOW24/Vpt.i/2M. PKO 30n4/4V63 

^ PItO 3004/47/8; Haley, p. 297 

* PRO 30/24/47/30 Theft are antes in l^chr's h an dwr i ting for Shaftesbury's speech as 
Lord ChaiKeBof, February tO. 2473. S fteraJ ed S haftesbury's speechei are indwisd W 
Leche s bbrary |LL #2723-2735) 

DunagthelMghr of thr e m l uss on rrtsu. for example. iftA* «rcM teisaa on Lord Eus* 
sell todeffoera mesaey from Shsf wj bury, and isaa buying pebtkal psmphfois to be sent to 
Dr. 'Thomas in dw coautry (Car r e sp ends a t e . 2:227.323,337, 37^377). 

** FRO 3Q/l4/5/pi. 1/174. 'This leumal covers the perWd fruoi 1472 to 1474. 
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ran^ng for cduumI. and oth<r Qiks during th« popish plot.^ Although 
very few letters between Locke and Shaftesbury have survived, some of 
those that have are filled with mtelligence reports on politkal anions 
■bout to be taken by the govemrrtent or on the execution of Whig pony 
policies.** Locke accompanied Shaftesbury lo many important political 
strategy meetings of Whig party leaders«incduding some where plans for 
mounting an msurreaion were discussed.^ In other words. Lodie was 
deeply involved in Shaftesbury's politicaJ affairs; his duties as adviser and 
assistant pen were carried out with seriousness and. we may assume, with 
considerable effiaency. 

The extent of Locke’s political commitment to and activities for 
Shaftesbury has not received the prominence it deserves in die literature 
on Locke, largely owing to the Victorian attitudes of some of his biogra¬ 
phers who created a myth of Locke’s ptditlcal innocence in order to safe¬ 
guard their irrtagc of him as a detached philosopher.** But. as Cranston 
observes, this traditional view *’is not on the face of it easily credible/’*' 

In ihe miw i Unwm <oUKba(( ot pap w i «n4 aotf* *nlh iht popoh pt« to tht 
ShahtsKtry papm, «e(n* ■it«t«tr> l>a« g »TiBi>4. tni loche rerar4» ■ net* tK«t ^ m to 
<en*uh wirh Shaiictkury about rh* «■* of *ane«*U**y*r*(P1t03(y2V43^a3). 

* CertrifioiJtfier. I 417-420. 2 22W27 

* In luly isM, Sha lw bury »n4 Menmeuth (eSt Cil«* teiunm pohnoJ Km* 
*lty, and Lock* arcwnpenird ihm jCrtawon. f. ITS) la AugvM Itfl. Shafmbufy «m 
hoUing in**tUm> le ptan an imammen. aod ”L«rh* ip*ni th* vMe el th* Mmmrr of 
I6S2 wirh Muiietbury wtuk ihew cewuHacieM piof w ard '* On S*pt*inb*r 1$. tSSt 
lodi* afeoniptniad SKiftcsWry te th* Cad el CatR’» *H4t«. whrr* the Whip kaden 
worked on ih« dftaik el th* pknntJ rrkH li ea (Laaktt, p ^21 

* Foi-Boumr wa» th* dugiprepaprerol tht* eiyth that lack* ' hed nothwiate dowitb" 

ih« radnl potincal aaiviiin el Shelmbury or thoi* around Moi vn ooig (hn.BourM. 
J 4eS-d70. 47g, 2 17) {romesNy, hr pt »i«ni»d ■ nbKanml ameuni ci rvidriw* in riw 
leetnei*» to rrfut* iha propeMtien At th* aam* mne, h* in«M*d th«t Lock* w« dttp t y 
invelvH in planmaa a mvaianned England and tied onkH losay mpentna >h* 

afrann*Tn*nw te* the p«>t**t*d rpvel H Oen.' theugh. m thtcea* h* waa unaUr lo ptodoc* 
■ Mngk ihrtd el widtac* to teppeti hiatenvwwn |2 57} Ckirly. Loch* m a Whig had to 
b* rtm*mb«c*d wiiKin th* Iranvwerk el Whig htieenegcaphy, which wmiUrly t«nd*d to 
ndude Shaftnbury hem in Moty Macaelay ptaycdamafocnik in this endfawor, not only 
by c*niunng Wadresb u ry. hilako by pnMfcltng lath*, who. u *’a phikmifh*T/' couU not 
b* wppo**d TO hav* b**n involwd w any peknral iningv** iMaouloy. ] 4S0>4S11 Hils 
myth Km b**n perpetuaifd iMo ih* iw*nn*th rnnury, anwf> g histonans swh as David 
ilffg. who wnit* Loebwea th« hwndol 'Shaheehury ihr idcaliM. not Shahnbury th* 
ploTWr" (Ogg. 2'747| And, meat rvgrvnahiT. by Dr R*«t. who, mure than anyone ekf.haa 
b**n rctpofuibl* iermetnnining ih* myth ol lockr'f mHunw ^ wt n em tfi rwolutMurype- 
litnl actmties. UnbrtUMtrly. tho ainivde awe u nr * tec a numbrr el spaoAc mntakn in 
his rdihon of Leebr’s cormpendnw* 

'' The acnimulatvd riide ft c* r<(anfi| to letkr s polmcal aenvirtn Wtwem 1679 and 
1699, as CrvHton Iwi obsrrvrd. all uii agamai th* myth o< lodr'i poboal inaocme*' 
(Maunc* Craiuten, "Th* Pehtka d a ftukuophre. ’ LjcCfnev (January 5.1961). p. 19). 
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Once Locke's personal and politkal assctdarion mfh Shahesbury is ac¬ 
corded its proper importance, however, the problem of explaining Locke's 
relationship to Shaftesbury's attempt to organize a revdution can no 
longer be swept aside by those faced with the task of interpreting Locke's 
political thought. For according to all accounts, "Shaftesbury was the 
most vehement supporter of the idea of a rebellion," and "it can scarcely 
be doubted that Locke shared his patron's general political outlook."^ 
Yet, four years after the publicatiMi of his own biography of Locke, even 
Cranston conceded that "what has been obscured is Locke's connection 
with Shaftesbury's revolutionary activities.In seeking to clarify the 
nature of that connection, tve shall consider not only Locke's intellectual 
justification for the revolution that Shaftesbury planned, as expressed in 
the Two Treatises of Cootrnmtnt, but also Locke's own participation as a 
politkal actor in the revolutionary movement. 

As was indicated in Chapter 1. there were certain political problems 
that occupied the attentioft of those who partkipated in political life dur¬ 
ing the HTOs. These problems were, on the one hand, of immediate prac¬ 
tical interest to thousands of people, and on the other, they raised chal¬ 
lenging intellectual questions to which a number of writers attempted to 
provide ansvreri. Simply as an intellemial and an individual member of 
English society, it is possible that Locke might have found himself drawn 
into a discussion of the issues raised by these political problems. As a po¬ 
litical participant at the side of Shaftesbury, however, such concern was 
an almost inescapable consequence of his political activity. This docs not 
mean that Locke wrme the Essay ConKerning Human Un(ierst4ndin$ for 
Shaftesbury, in the same sense in which he wrote the Essay on Toleration 
or the Two Treatises of Cooemment for Shaftesbury. And yet, just be¬ 
cause the issues discussed in the Essoy Concernmg Human Understand- 
ing were, as we shall see, deeply relevant to a poUtiol perapective very 
closely aligned with that of Shaftesbury, neither can Locke's intellectual 
concerns be sharply divorced from the development of his political 
thought, which, I have argued, must be viewed m the context of his as¬ 
sociation wiih Shaftesbury. The fact is, what Locke vhshed tossy throu^ 
his writings is neither redudble to nor separable from Shaftesbury's po¬ 
litical perspeettve. In the remainder of this chapter. I shall try to elucidate 
the dimensions of this historical amfuncture. giving due weight to 
Locke's intellectual confrontation with the problems raised by the polcti- 
cal debate over tolention, without, at the same time, neglecting the im- 

• Hdry, pp. ni-TU, 7M-799, fOAO. p 209. 

* Cnftsien, "Mrtio rtMldMphvr," p. IS. 
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portance of the contribution that he and SKafmbury mad? at political aC' 
ton to the efforts to find some practical aolutiona to those problems. 

The first hard evidence we have of Locie’s abandonment of a political 
conviction that he had held in the early 1660s is to be found in an Essay 
on Toleration, which he wrote in 1667. shortly after h^inin^ Shaftes* 
bury's household.^ The Essay k a defense of r^tgious toleracion against 
arguments Locke himself had employed in his rvro unpublished tracts on 
toleration written while he was at Oxford, Since the arguments contained 
in these early tracts bear a striking resemblance to ih^ used by Parker 
in his OiffOUTse of Ecclestaslieol Polity, it is worthwhile devoting some 
attention to this shift in Locke's political thought.^' I^r as we have seen, 
a number of corollary issues wrere attached re the debate <m toleration, 
such that a reformulation of one's position on the central problem could 
hardly fail to produce repercussions in one s thinking about several other 
questions. 

The viewpoint adopted by Locke in his early writings on toleration can 
be briefly summarised: 'All indifferent actions, of whatever son they 
may he." Locke wrote, "he under the power of him to i^diose discretion 

* Tbrrt tr? iourdraSi»0f **hirittbelM«fT«a'*lebri)woArtn(h«lave* 

Ucf ColIrctWA H iKr Be£cwt (CrMMoi. a lUl TW d<«h mkWH among the Shafin- 

bury pspert sr ihe hiHK Record (ttfke ws* puUuM by Fet'Bounic |1 I7^1b4). A cel* 
Uiicfl of (hr dilfrcmcr* b t e w cn ihm r«*odfshs i* pniwrd sr sn appmdlK w jelui Gough. 

ImAc t PoltiKdl MiJoropAy. iMord. ClafondM Frtw, pp. 197*200 

" Aiiennon to tbrwrorly irocn w mode nrrrimry. m pon, by thrprepemliy ct vcrleua 
Inirrpmm to deny iSai any rg uu fx o ni drveiopstm really (oek pUes m locke'a thinking 
oboui nlrriiion The cdwir of ihr tracH (orrocily sem iSm 'ihry oiv ut rmy aemc pro* 
loundly conaervonve wnrba " |p 4|, bo( (hen hr hn^ only a "ahon dwtancr'* b a iw c c n 
LecLe'i rsHy and In* wntu^ on ceta in oa. do* moatty to s modthcoiKi ol hia rpiacrmo* 
logicol panprethv Sp I0S| Sot Gough. L«di*'« "banc pnnrtfln. on polinml power, ihriu* 
lure ol a church, sod lolrracien wrrt aubacanasRy uachanged ihreughovi hr* hh" (Talrf* 
atlcn. inrroduetten, p ll: d iM . p 71, Thitoendevrlapmroi thews, uiinony advanced by 
King and 9es*Bo«me. waa origiaiBy wiwndad to preaerr* leebe'a aiarvt aa $ bbetol Iran 
hia esrSeai lo hia Utrst wr m nga It las nma coane l«l mde la an sttKb that arguea that 
lecke waa ilwayt an abacduiw and ihai li b e ralla m and a baotBUaw ««r* not bicwpaUbW 
poallwna with rrapect le tokroiion Tbtia. abaolanamand lotrraaoaaferheaunetAprln* 
ripl< drtptte their great ABefance m paacitce ' (Ratm 7 Kiiynak. "Kdm Lxhr From Ab* 
aolutiam to Toterenon," Amencan Fehracal ^omre Rmrv 74 |Marrh 19i0|:5>49|. The 
■biurduy ol auch a poutnn ran wwh Ha tailur* to rvcogmie what the p^iHcat debate over 
tnlruHnii in i rt n i r m Th mniiij' f r i glind rm all atinn To toy lhat between fohn Owen 
and Sarrwl Patfcrt there waa ii wn l y a ahght dri k rcn w ol t p an e Btelo g v. or aubatanually no 
diHrrvnc* at afi.orthat 'nipemaple ih^fhartd the aaanrpoamen.aieifdyeefhcta snap* 
pailing degree ol ipaoranee ol ilw acnial pobnol ondlict m vhi^ ihetc individual were 
rnpged That i/^> begn h« w nt uy oo loleraiioai on the aide ol fa rber and the emib* 
lithcd church and rated on the wde el Oia«i and the D u a em crs ^leuld ma fc e us nwea. not 
leas, wfmttvetothrpoluini/aipectsolhtsdevelopaientonihisiawe 
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are delivered the liWity, fortvctes. erKl the li^e ir»elf erf every subject. 
Hence* the magisrnte "'Ku an absolute command over «U the actions ol 
men” in society, even to the extent that individuals must carry out their 
obli^tions ”tQ obey those lavi^ which it may be sinhil for the magiHrare 
to enact."^ The magistrate "is the sde judge” according "to the (ree de* 
termination of his will” as to what will be "enjoined or forbidden” by 
law, and "we can take no rise to question the equity of his injunctions. ’ 
Moreover, the magistrate does not have to "make known the reasons of 
his edKTs, 'tis enough if he himself be satisfied of ihem."*^ So that, Locke 
concludes, "it suffices for the legality and obligation of a law," if, regard' 
ing all actions, the magistrate "establishes i^tever appears to him . , . 
to be in some way conducive to public peace and the welfare of the peo* 
ple."» 

Once this defense of absolutism has been established, all possible ob¬ 
jections framed from the stan<^At of individual claims to conscience* 
right, or liberty are easily dismissed by Locie. Conscience, he argues* is 
"nothing but an opinion of the truth," wdiich might indeed be tolerated if 
it is remembered that such opinions or beliefs remain within one's mind 
and are not expressed as outward actions.’’ With respect to the most tm- 
portani "opinions of the truih" (the prindplet of religion), Locke main- 
tains that these require only out inward assent. "The great business of 
Christian religion lies in the heart," not in our external behavior, over 
which the magisirate exercises absolute authority. Thus, "true religion* 
i.e*, the internal acts of faith" on the pan of the individual "cannot be 
seen and therefore cannot be an example to others." or, more to t he point * 
these "internal acts of faith" cannot be linked to action at all* and so can¬ 
not constitute a justificanon for any disturbance of the public order.** 
Since this "inner worship of the hean." whidi is "the essence and soul of 
religion," is "wholly silent and secret. . completely hidden from the 
eyes and observation of men*" there can be no grounds for appeals to in¬ 
dividual conscience against the commands of the magistrate.** 

There is even less reason for anyone to invoke the general category of 
private judgment, since "if private men's judgments were to be the 
moulds wherein laws were to be cwt, it is a question whether we should 

"STC.fp. 230-231. 

V FTC, p. tS2, 

*'FTC.pp 126.t52:<(.ibii.pp 111-119. 

•rrc.p. 132. 

• 5TC. p. ii7; 6. m. p. US; STC. pp. 21B-220. 
fTG* p. 15S* cf ibti.p. 129. 

• nC* p. 17%; c(. Iba.. pp. lU. l€7. 

• STC. p. 214; <S. FTC* pp. 113-131IM. 
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have any at aJl."^ Such judgmenta are really nothing but "our own willa 
or fancies.As Parker and L’Eatrange later maintained, what propo* 
nenta of toleration really desire. Locke argues, ia a "liberty of actions" 
disgu ised u nder a plea for liberty of conscience. Yet. "the whde liberty of 
the conscience" is confined to the freedom of one's "understanding." and 
has nothing to do with actran.^ In these tracts. Locke even appears to ar¬ 
gue against the doctrine of free mil. In matters of religion, at least. God 
has "not so much as entrusted man with a bbeity at pleasure to believe 
or reject" what He has commanded. Rather. God exerhses "an immediate 
dominion" over men's minds, through which they "are brought to an as¬ 
sent" to His wiU>^ From this standpoint, there la not even a practical need 
for a " liberry of conscience.'' Needless ro say, it would be extremel y dif- 
hculT to make out a case for the importance of individuals exercising their 
reason m matters of religion, nr for rehgiofi itself being viewed as the out¬ 
come of "a rational choice" on the part of individuals, starting from this 
Lockean presupposition. The practical consequence of the general argu¬ 
ment Locke IS making, however, u a si mpfe denial that an y dlst I nction can 
be drawn between "dissent" from the magisirate’s will and "rebellion."^ 
Even if God had not m some obscure sense c^viated the necessity of a 
reliance upon private judgment and individual reason in matiers of reli¬ 
gion. Locke IS horrified by the social consequences of such an assertion. 
"Grant the people once free and unlimited in the exercise of iheir religion 
and where will they stop^' he asks. The result would be "contention . . . 
persecution and ... the tyranny of a religious rage" exercised by the 
mob. For. "the multitude. . , areas impatient of restraint as the sea . . . 
always craving, never satisfied." and nothing can be "set over them which 
they will not alvrays be reaching out and endeavoring to pull down."*^ 

•nc.p 137. 

- rrc.f 

• nC. pp. m. I2a-127.57C. p. 2M 

•'FTG.pp 12?,12e. 

*• nc.f. 13 a, 

* FTC. pp, 25^139. (f M., p. 120 Som« (owmfn tt W* hiwmgpnRd ih«i Ladle's 
oppoiluon re reler su an w ihe Tw» Tfttn is mewfy a mponie to rhe impncticdny of lol- 
mrion In 1661. Tius acgwnefU hw been men leceiiriv <hnlmwil Jama IVDp Ui hu tn- 
ireduciion ro A Utut Con<trn»nt Tokr^non. Imhanapoln* Hackm Publi«hln| Company. 
19S3. I do nor ihmir the evidme wifl fvppon wdt ai inrvrpmsUon. and 1 apm with 
Abrams rhai "there u norhu^m the Lode papcnarlxrtlwii 1667 vdidi niggeenany ten 
of wppon for the prsernt of rehawut rotf^wn'' {Tvo Tact*. imredBAien, p. 9). More¬ 
over, a* I have tned ro then*, ihete a Mmply no mieOcei«af fbwidation for an argvmerM jr\ 
favor of loierseen in these eedy wnrmp, me does Lodr helim iher there la any praakal 
need for tofrrttioa, evire span froen iSe qtieWion of whaher nxh a pohry mi^i work. In 
other wordi, Lode't eppesiuon to rofeatton la not merely arramwanul, but goei re the 
aahetarnvr rare of rhedebate over toleraoon. FinaHy, there n no one among lode's eon* 
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Private judgment, in other cannot be viewed n the determination 
of a stn^ sober individoal; it mun be conitdered in lo ccdJective express 
sion ts the "ignorant multitude" (ft "the untanwd beast/' liable to engage 
in wanton and deerruetive acts.^ For, like Parker, Locke declares the 
"greeteet part of men" to have "the vrorst" sort of character.^ Liberty 
placed in their hands vrould only lead to anarchy; vriiat they require is 
discipline, order, and authority. "Men generally when . . . a free exercise 
of their religion [is] alknved." Lodte observes, "are apt to grow wantMi 
and know not how to set bounds to their restless spirits if persecution 
hang not over their heads."** 

Still, as Parker was to argue, it is not really the ignorant masses who 
are to blame, but the "crafty men" and the "zealous partisans" who mis¬ 
lead the people: they are the real villains. "The overheated zeal of those 
who know how to arm the rash folly of the ignorant and passionate mul¬ 
titude with the authority of conscience" is at the root of all those revo¬ 
lutions which have "worn the vizor of religion." Under the pretense of 
inatituring a reformation of "the errors of religion," these cunning and 
malicious men have been responsible for subverting thepolitkil order.** 
The maguirate, Locke argues, ought not to "indulge the distempers of 
some few disaatisfied" individvaH who threaten the peace of the com- 
munity.’^ "Punishments" are "the great instruments and remedies of 
chaorderi" and ought to be applied by the magistrate against dissidents in 
order to suppress this "willful" disoMience on their part.Indeed, "the 
severer applications of authority" may be necessary in order to bring 
snibbom offenders into line. "Penalties and force," Lodie insists, will 
"bend the dissenter to a submisaton and com|diance."” One reason that 
Locke has so little hesitancy in recommending this repre s sive policy is 
that he regards puHidy expressed religious daims merely as rhetorical 
masks that permit individuals to "grow into dangerous factions" and to 
cause "tumults" and sedition in dvil society.^ Tokration, in short, is 
simply another name for rebdlion and anarchy. 

If religKraa rights cannot be appealed to in order to kgitimize dissent, 
neither are there any other al lowabfe grounds for such claims by indl vid- 

wmpwti i w fo far a» t hm Mr » Jfatn w wbp. (he mmt view* a» L4Kb« 

wpe w Bi ihcTve Trufti. w m «e»ocaie ol ic J we fa n on aay s tevndt wfw i sorrw. 
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ual$. In Fact, there i$ in theac writings no action unagmable by the mag¬ 
istrate, no condition oF tyranny however odious, whkh can be invoked in 
order to set aside Locke’s advocacy of absolute obedience by subjects/* 
Mad these early writings by Lodte been puUlshed in 1670, they would 
surely have been embraced by Parker and LEstrange as a pHhy summa* 
ruationoF their own case against the Dissenters. By then. howeWr, Lodie 
had changed his mind on vimially all oF the important issues in conten¬ 
tion. 

Locke leFt England in November 166S. having accepted a poaition as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane, an emissary sent by Charles II on a spedal 
diplomatic mission to the Elector of Brandenburg. During the Few 
months Locke resided in Cleves. he was apparently impressed by the 
practice of religious toleration in that dty. In • letter to Robert Boyle, he 
noted that Calvinisii and Lutherans—even CatholKS were allowed to 
worship freely. 

They i^uietly permit one another to choose their way to heaven; and 
I cannot obMrve any quarrels or animosities amongst them on K* 
count of religion . . . fThey] entenain different opinions without 
any secret ha t red or rancor, 

It may be thai this experience and Finthand observation caused Locke to 
change hit mind about toleration, but the evidence For this suj^iositiOA is 
very sketchy. 

There are, however, some notes preserved in Lodie’s tnanusrripts that 
he made shortly afterward that possibly have a bearing on the change in 
hit views toward loleration. They appear to be notes on s sermon, which 
Locke may have attended, preached by an unidentified Nonconformist 
minister.^ The question addressed in the sermon is. "How faith coma to 

** ’'The wHw* u beunS ws pn iTf r oNdKn >;< u nerr — 
rv«r. whrthrr {mh et hdIum, nor. on mr wKnMfvr* may • pnv a iv aUam oppe w 

the mapairiK'f ^fcrenby larcf «4 snm," k Son nw mmer wknhcrihemsgMiTottU "n* 
dal|ini hii own emdry or gf w J or vwlty. * wh nS n he ’'Onm^ocn • lew only lo enrKh 
KtmidL lo aWw hM tab}KOor tor eny o(S«r rMMin ai dw iMslmtC’l ta* 

irniMn oc iKr lov'reffrm, dir rabjertlebonnd “rvm id en erorv obedience” w dw ruler'* 
rofnmend |STC, p. 2201. In dkr wleniMn deberr, ibere «r>np^ i« le pewiron M thf rtffit «f 
9» morr <vn*m«h«« iben rbu 0 m. It ftfier reprnmn, m he don. (he eitreme tmWw h * 
meniarien vinrpaUu. then it» en ineireprlilt eaftcki w e** Uw loeke. t* die aedwr of the 
Tve Trertf on Gpermni<m, m«iM flend donpvie hon. bema agreement with Parker on 
every maio* iwue in (hu debete. fAn eicepoon main be made for dw choKt between pa* 
trmaJ authofiry and coneent rebtive to die onpna of fovrmmem. Nn locfce kunaeU dta* 
iruMe* thu point as bnng unenponam ra die debate.) 

Corropondme, I 22S (December 22. 

^ KS C.27. Ma. 1^2fl. Theae notn are not Imcd in L^eig'a Cerefoxvr. they are dated 
lanuary 20, ISSd, (I die year n ISdS. locke wa* «n Cine* on that date It i* mere likely. 
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be effectual. , . wherein Ue^ the cauaaliry or the powerbiJ influence of 
it?'' In order to enawer this question, it is necessary to consider "the na* 
ture of faith and the nature of man together, the powen and faculties he 
is endowed with, and the dependeiwy one has upon another." (n these 
notes. Locke argues that "man is an active and rational creature endowed 
with a faculty of apprehending good and evil, and according to his ai^re- 
hension, choosing and covering the one, but refusing and turning from 
the other/' Hence, "what our understandings conceive and present us as 
good" is what we pursue as rational beings. Moreover, being convtriced 
of the goodness of the obfect, "we can be content to endure trouble , . . 
contest with many difflculdes, and overcome much opposition" in order 
to achieve It. ^ 

There is an extended discussion, in answer to the original question, of 
the fact that "/artfr iporltetb by tone," Two points raised by this discussion 
seem espedally relevant for our consideration. First, it it stressed thar 
faith must express itself through good vforks; it is not. pace Locke in hit 
earlier works, merely an "inward assent" of the mind. On the contrary, 
faith "brings forth actions of piety and charity."^ If it vtere merely a 
matter of belief, it would be an idle, empty faith. 

For there is no such thing properly as an idk faith. Faith is in Its own 

nature an active and busy thing... its life consists in motion. . . 

Faith without works is dead. 

In other words, faith "is not merely an inclination to believe." but as 
Owen and the Dissenters argued, it b necessarily expressed through ac* 
tion. Therefore, when an individual is demonstrating hii faith, he must 
have that liberty of action whkh allotvs him to express his belief through 

howwvr. th«t the y«w I* sciselly ItfT jHiwry Vi in dw fmr wm • Suib^y. and LocW 
pencreDv rtiiined the OU Style m his deQi« ol bttm valil Metdi of ihe new yesT. Ii Is 
mote difficult to sey whew Lodg was on |enatry 20. laS?. ThewUsfiftn the cp n*spend- 
enee between tnid*0?eefnber tod tndCsanseonpmindes no infonntUun that 

weuld help w locate Leehe maMd*|asnsary. ttn enrenely anhhely diet heeevy heve heerd 
swh a sermcn preached etOxfaed. A IcimieLadiefrofnafrirAd in Oxford written eroend 
the fiUddk oi February was sent «d Laeidon (Ccrre sf o td raee, 1;30^307|, The moM pUa* 
sMetswfnpcton. therefore. Is that Lachr had been in Lander foe a fa* wee ks , end was there 
on Januery 20,1667. U ee, he coaU eemttdy have heard this sermon peeached by any one 
el that rMys (tsmeroM Noncen hi cmHt C Miu ster s . Apart from die aabaianceollhe sermon, 
the language osed. with references to ' 'hredsera" and '' wM er s ," and ' 'aaiois." is dWinedy 
sectarian aitd Nonc u n to inilat. The Brbhcal test for dw sermcet u Si. Pad’s Epmle to the 
Galarians. apeOfically, Gal, 5:6. 

” sss (.27. fels, 14>15. 
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"outward” manilMtaiions of hs* worship o( God. Without such freedom, 
ii is argued, hss faith will die. and “a dead faiih » none” at all,^ 

Second, (he proposition that faith works through love means that it 
must hnd expression throu^ "a ff e c tion and general goodwill for men.” 
These Kn iimen ts are "not confined to (hose of our opinion or pa rtybut 
need ro be extended to all individuals. Faith in this sense "makes every 
man a neighbor, and a nel^bor a brother."*^ Yet, there Is prevalent 
among us another kind of false religious faith that is uncharitable "to 
I hose who are not of our way, our sect, or party.'' Elecause some indtvid- 
uals "forget their fallible and imperfect nature." they "express enmity" 
and exercise "a furious zeal" against others whodo not share their vievrs. 
Such men profess thetr faith "under a pretence oi zealous contending 
fury." which produces only the "evil works" of "bitterness of spirit (and) 
contention.”** 

Now. these views are certainly closer to those of Owen—^hey might 
even be his view^^than they art to anything Locke wrote in his two 
traces on toleration. What it is not possible to determine from the Locke 
manuscripts, however, is whether Locke is simply recording an observa* 
non—the fact of toleration at Cleves. or what a pameubr minisier said m 
his sermon on faith-^t whether he himself has adopted these views, and 
such observations thus reflect his own position. It may be that as a con* 
sequence either of a changed conception of faith or of a more informed 
opinion as to the practical benefits of tcHerttion. Locke lethought his ear* 
her position on the problem The only arguments proving chat he did so, 
however, are thoKset forth in the fM7 Essay on Tolerarfon. 

In a sense, Locke’s rethinking has to be assessed not only in terms of 
what IS said, but also in terms of what is not said in this essay. That is, 
apart from the speofic statements that signal the shift in his position on 
toleration, there is a more elusive general aiHiudinal change in his view 
of political life. It IS elusive partly because the support I ng arguments that 
would elucidate its specific texture are not elaborated in (he EsMy, and 
also because so much depends upon the emphasis given to a particular 
sentence or argument and how these are read in the context of a political 
perspective viewed as a whole. For example. Locke begins by laying down 
"a foundation, which 1 think will not be questnined or denied, viz., that 
ihe whole trust, power, and authority of the magistrate Is vested in him 

'*W5c 2?,M 2} Tttear|tunwnrn9fNJKanvAtvcwd«]«iiiisi ritrulmniicMHinntHith 
wiih “an inclinaoofi tobehwv'' ora ' pmamon'' ct ifir mind as ihr rtabn within which 
Mir’s freedom et rdipow acnen muii befoohwid.a* Lodie had arftued in the Too Tmets. 
•nd tt Parkei nibse^uendy at^ed m the Dnewmr. 

•iHcJ/Mol* 1(-17 

*• MSc.:;.fol 26 
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for no other purpoM but to be use of br the good, preservation and 
peace of men in that sodety over which he k set." This seems an innoc¬ 
uous enough premise, unlikely, as Locke said, to be 9 uestioned. but much 
depends upon whether ii is read within a context of setting limits to the 
magistrate's power, or whether it is taken to be a dedaracive recognition 
of his unlimited powers to an for the common good, However that shall 
appear to him. ''This being premised," Locke continues, "the magistrate 
ought to do or meddle with nothing but barely in order to secure the civil 
peace and property of his subjects."*^ The tone of the argumeni has taken 
a decidedly negative turning with respect to the maglstraie's exercise of 
power, although we still do not know whether this represents merely o 
prudential warning that it would be well for the magistrate to heed, or 
whether a whole structured juridiCBl argument based upon natural law. 
claims of natural rights, and determinations of the people as an organised 
moral community is about to be invoked to give force to this admonition. 
This question is in fact never sansfacroniy answered in the Essay; or 
rather. Locke offers partial answers that point in both directions. 

Locke divides opinions and aaions into three categories; speculative, 
indifferent, and moral. Not only are these headings m themselves mts* 
leading, but in terms of what the debate over toleration was all about, 
Locke's sleight of hand occurs in the very faa of his positing a /fst. For, 
the real controversy was fou^l over a division hriwen opinions and ac* 
tions. not over various types of opinions and actions.'^ In any case, 
"purely speculative opinions and divine worship" turn out to involve be* 
liefs and practices regarding the Trinity: Purgatory; Christ's personal 
reign on earth; the place, time, and manner of worshipng God, and so 
forth, or in other words, most of the opinions that distinguished ■ stodgy 
Anglican dergyman from a raving Fifth Mtmarchy man. The magistrate, 
Locke argues, cannot interfere with such beliefs, they have "an absolute 
and universal right to toleration." 

This absolute right is moored in certain religious, political, and episte* 
mologica I p remises, none of whKh is real ly developed by Locke I n the £s - 
soy. The religious presupposition seems to point to a heightened individ* 
ual I St—and therefore more radka)-^n lerpretation of Protestantism. The 
spetularive opinions alluded to by Lodie, he insists, concern matters 
"wholly between Cod and me." The magistrate has nofundical authority 
because it is not in (he nature of religion, from this standpoint, that he 

® Fox-Bourne, 1:174-175. 

*' Inverisbly. on Locfce and the reletaoen Mote have focuerdiheiranen • 

non upon Ledte's thnefoy divtaHM. and have thereby nwMed the point ihai the comre- 
versy wee not over the type* cd opunomr iy r ti wd. hot le th ei, ivferhei «>e war mtnkd to 
net pubKrly upon one'* opinxine 
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should have any authonty. Tl>e iogical extension of this viewpoint, of 
course, led to the beliefs of the Anabaptists and other extreme sectarians 
who simply refused to recognize the magistrate's existence. AJso. the in* 
dividual's )undi<al claim to an absolute right is based upon the inherent 
limitations in the grant of power given to the magistraie by individuals, 
"Nor can it be thought.'' Lixhe writes, "chat men should give the mag¬ 
istrate a power to choose for them their way k> salvation, which is too 
great to give away, if not impossible to part with." Here, at least, we have 
the pnbtical form of a natural rights argument as later developed by 
Locke—the assertion that individuals are endowed (by God) with certain 
qualities and obligations that they cannot renounce to any pofidcal au* 
thotity. even if they should cbo«e to do so. Finally. Lodce argues that 
the magistrate "ought not to prescribe me the way. or require my dili¬ 
gence" with respect to my religious salvation, for the reason of hii "hav¬ 
ing no more certain or more infallible knowledge of the way to attain it 
than 1 myself" have. Magisterial interference is in this initance an indi¬ 
cation that he has forgotten his fallible and imperfect nature. The equal¬ 
ity of Ignorance is. nr ought to be. a powerfully lunicing factor upon the 
social relationships between individuals in civil sooety. 

It is on the banc opinion/aciion issue, however, that Locke's episte¬ 
mological shift is most evident, h is pointless for the magistrate to inter¬ 
fere with the beltefs and practices of religious worship, Lodie argues, 
"since, whatever the magistrate enfoined in the worship of God. men 
must in this necessarily follow what they themselves thought best." be¬ 
cause once an individual "was fully persuaded" that his religious faith 
dictated a certain course of action, he would necessarily have to pursue 
it.** To the objection (which Locke himself had raised m the early tracts) 
that one must draw a sharp distinction between religious opinions and in¬ 
different (tchons. Locke now replies: 

1 answer that in religious worship nothing rs indifferent, for it being 
the using of those habits, gestures, etc., and no other, which I think 
acceptable to God in my worshipping of him. howmr they may be 
in theirown nature perfectly indifferent, yet when 1 am worshipping 
my God in a way I think he has preKnbed and will approve of, I can¬ 
not alter, omit or add any circumstance m that which I think the true 
way of worship.** 

Later in the Essay, he spcab of "actions flowing from . . . these opin- 
iona."“ 

•* rox*9oume. 1:176-177 

^ Cou^, ietke't Ptn to aptiy. p 197. 
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It b dear ttut Lodce ha« abandoned the philoaophical dichotomy be* 
tween (^rirtiona and actions drawn by Hot^xa and subae<)uentiy reaf* 
firmed by Parker, the very dichotomy on whkh so much of the absolucisc 
language in his own two tracts on toleraiKm rested for its support. It is 
equally obvious, from this passage especially, that the entire prc^lem of 
toleration needs to be viewed from a distinctly subjectivist standpoint to 
a far greater extent than Locke was previously willing to concede. Finally, 
the dominant concept in the Essay is that of "persuasion." a concept that 
had no place at all in Locke's early writings, since ii was irrelevant both 
to the individual's religious convictions and to the relationship between 
the magistrate and his subjects. 

The Essay on Toleration does not break any new theoretical ground in 
its defense of toleration. Locke's contemporaries had heard far bolder and 
more elaborate arguments cm the subject. What would have taken aback 
some of the Essay's readers If it had been published, however, are some 
of the practical assertions to whkh Locke was willing to commit himself 
In that work. The bask political message of the Essay Is clearly articu¬ 
lated. Included in Locke's list of "speculative" actioni are "kneeling or 
sitting in the sacrament." "wearing a cope or surplice/' adult baptism, 
and various other manifestations of divine worship, all of which are en¬ 
titled to an absolute right of toleration.*’ However innocuous such ac¬ 
tions may appear re us. they are preasely those actions which statutes 
such as the Act of Uniformity or the ConventKie Act either proscribed or 
attempted to regulate. The Essay, therefore, represents a political attack 
upon the Oarendon Code.* Since mudi of this legislation was enacted in 
the wake of revolutionary uprisings, the question of how the public peace 
can be preserved if religious disseni is allowed could not be ignored. iTtere 
was no point in arguing against the magistrate's unlimited authority, still 
less in advocating the repeal of existing laws, if the result was likely re 
encourage sedition and disorder. The weight accorded to this point by 
Parker in the Discourse at the expense of more sophisticated issues indi¬ 
cates |usi how powerful an obstacle this practical objection to the adoption 
of any policy of toleratton was in the seventefttih century. 

Locke confronts this problem head on in the Essay. 

The objection usually made against toleration, that the magistrate's 
great business being to preserve peace and quiet of the government, 
he is obliged not re cc^eraie different religions in his country since 
they being disonctions wherein men unite and incorporate into bod¬ 
ies separate from the public, they may occasion disorder, conspira- 


•• FoxBeumf. 1:177. 
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cies and seditions in the commonwealth and endanger the g ove r n* 
ment. 

It IS certainly a cogent rendenng of the ptnni Udie himself made in the 
two tracts, and which was hammered home relentlessly by L Estrange 
and Parker in the 1670» debate. What could one do with such an asser* 
tion, apart from offering a straightforward denial of its cosKluiton? Even 
Owen shied away frmt any argument that raised the ugly threat of "fac¬ 
tions" and attached that word to individuals united in defense of their re¬ 
ligious beliefs, Locke, however, is wilting to venture further into the un¬ 
charted waters of social conAia. "I answer," he vmtes, 

if all things that may occasion disorder or conspiracy In a common¬ 
wealth must not be endured in if, all discontented and active men 
must be removed . . . And if all numbers of men joined m a union 
and corporation distinci from the pubiK be not suffered, all charters 
of towns, especially great os»es, are presently to be taken away. 

Prophetic words, these! True, recall of the aiy charters was not being 
contemplated m the late IMi, but the goal of removing "alt discontented 
and active men" was cmm so distant a prospect in some men's minds as 
Locke hoped. Moreover, as Parker's Discourse was to demonstrste, ap¬ 
peals to economic or urban analogies might prove of no avail at a defense 
of religious "corporations" if one's intent in opening the floodgates of 
persecution was to sweep them all away together. 

In Locke's view, "men united in religion have as little and perhaps less 
interest against the govemmeni than those united in the privileges of a 
corporation. This 1 am sure, they ire less dangerous as being more scat¬ 
tered,"** Locke does not mean by this that they are disorganized; he con¬ 
cedes, m fact, that they are "a party of men," that is, a faction.** Rather, 
the point he hopes will prove convinong is his assertion that these reli¬ 
gious sects "are apt to divide and subdivide into so many Imle bodies, and 
alvrays with the greatest enmity to those they last parted from or stand 
nearest to, that they are a guard upon one another, and the pubhe can 
have no apprehensions of them as long as they have their egual share of 
common justice and protection."** One might label this policy Peace 
through Sectarianism, it was not likely to prove a compelling argument 
to Locke's contemporaries. Nor was his not-so-veilcd threat of revolution 
likely to be well received. "Let divines preKh duty as long as they will/' 
Locke remarb, " 'twas never known that men lay down quietly under 

^ Oouah. Leckr'i Mineai PWwpyhy. f. 199 
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the oppression and submitted their bKb to the bWs of others, when 
they thought they had strength enough to defend themselves."^ Quire 
apart from sectarianism, the very existence of which was abhorrent to 
many seventeenth-century Engbshmen. Locke's cool acceptance of the 
Dissenters' enmtry toward one another, his extolment of the public ben¬ 
efits of factional con6ict, and his challenge to the magistrate that even if 
he employed "force and compulsion." he would not be able "to break a 
parry of men that unite in the profession" of religious beliefs—these 
were not the messages his contemporaries wished to hear. 

Nor is Locke reluaant to cite the example of Rome, "where so many 
different opinions, gods, and ways of worship were promiscuously tol¬ 
erated." Against the view that it was precisely this factional conflict that 
eventually undermined the Roman sooat order. Locke argues that if was 
the "ill intentions" of the government and the latter's persecution of re¬ 
ligious dissidents that caused the disorder. He repeats this point as a gen¬ 
eral presupposition, maintaining that so long as "persecution and force 
does not dnve |the Disaentersj together." society need not fear that dis¬ 
sent will lead to "disorder, conspiracies and seditions."*^ 

But. even if one could eiirapolaie a prinaple suitable to the require¬ 
ments of Protestant sectarianism from the example of heathen practices 
in Rome, the principle could not be stretched to include Catholics. Their 
beliefs and practices were, pnitia facie, "absolutely destructtve of all gov¬ 
ernments except the Pope's."^ Considenng the later importance of this 
issue, commentators on the Essay have passed over rather too lightly 
Locke's attitude toward Catholics in this work. There is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that, in the whole of his life. Locke ever doubted that Catholicism 
was a theologically ndtculous, morally pernicious, and politically sedi¬ 
tious doctrine. Each of these characienstks is commented upon in the £s- 
My.** Yet none of these assumptions is considered within a framework in 

Rn-Bounw.l 190 

** Goufk C«drr'» fpiitKa/PhibMpAy, p 199 ForaifamiMioii o(ihr impemnceol thii 
•rgum«m to fohit Homfrey sad oUm oddest** ol tokioocm m riw «oHn they puKiihed 
In I6ST, m I A. W Cwm. MrAn Imttrtti rn ikt Stwntttnlk Cmlufy. 

London. Kowtlsdgoind KftSB foal. 1999. pp IM-tSl 

** Fox-Bounw. \ tS7. 
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which it is necessary to advance inielleeruaDy convincing arguments on 
(heir behaU; they are simply taken h>r granted. And while this could also 
be saKi about a number ol propositions that form pan of Locke's position 
in the Essay, at least one cm hnd elsewhere m the corpus o( his writings 
■ more elaborate treatmeni of them. TVJs is not the case with respect to 
his view of Catholicism, vrhich sometimes reappears in his bier writings 
in the form of polemical characteruations, but which is never accorded 
anything like a systematic intellectual consideration by Locke. 

Locke's perception of Catholicism—popery—was decidedly within the 
mainstream of his conremponnes' opinions on the subject, which re¬ 
flected a deep-sealed hatred and fear of the doctrine and its advocates. The 
intensity with which he and Shaftesbury abhorred the prospect of Ca¬ 
tholicism’s taking root in England and shaping its social, religious, eco¬ 
nomic. and political institutions is a poini that must be insisted upon if 
one is to appreciate the considerable lengths to which they were willing 
to go In the 16d0s in an effort to prevent just such a catastrophe from oc¬ 
curring. 

In the Essay on Tafrrarion, Locke characterized the Dissenters as in¬ 
dividuals following the ’’sincere persuasions of their own ronscience." 
And despite his passing allusion to resistance, he offers (he general and 
resHunng observation that such individuals can be expected "quietly to 
submit" to the laws and its penalties.^ For Locke, there is noquesnon of 
employing force m order to bnng about a change in the Dissenters’ rrii- 
gious views. On the contrary, he emphasizes the point that we may "per¬ 
suade them" to "become friends to the state, though they are not sons of 
the chuKh” The matter was quite otherwise so far as CathoUcs were con¬ 
cerned. It was useless id rely upon "persuasion’’ with them, nor could 
one expect from Caihobcs the quiet display of passive obedience with 
which he credited the Dissenters. Locke was prepared to argue not only 
that force employed against Cathcdics was a lusnfiable political policy— 
no more "than what the cruelty of their own principles and practices are 
known to deserve"—but also, and inconsistently vrith the presupposi¬ 
tions of his own general argument, he maintained that the application of 
force even carried with It the prospects that Catholics would abandon 
their religious beliefs and join the ranks of Protestantism.*’ That a 
thinker such as Locke would tederate sudi a glaring mteUectual inconsis¬ 
tency can only be eirplained in terms of an attitude so deeply held that no 
reasoned argument against it—ceruinly none ever encouniered by Locke 

fui ro CsrholKpnnn miK (he obsmot lorang (hem to renotiiKe these pnnnples |hsc.}7. 
tok. Xk. 32) 
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in his bfnime'-couid ovmuk in expUiurory status as an axiom of po* 
lirica] life in Sfventcvnth-cvnrury En^and. 

Another such axtom« though iWs widely accepted chan ihoae associated 
with anti'Catholicism, was that roJeration fosters the advancement of 
trade. This maxim is also defended by Locke in the Essay. At the end of 
that work, he promises to consider at greater length m another essay the 
"influence tolenrion h like to have upon the number and industry of 
your people, on which depends the power and rkhes of the kingdom."* 
Locke never wrote that essay, but he did write, shortly afterward, a man* 
uscript discussing the lowering of the rate of interest and its effects upon 
the advancement of trade.* 

Jn 1667^1668, Shaftesbury was very active in his efforts to improve 
England’s trading position, which had suffered considerably in the wake 
of the Second Dutdi War. He was a member of the special committee of 
the Privy Council charged with the responsibility of overseeing trade. 
Shaftesbury also appears to Have played a role in scainng. in IM. the 
estabitshment of • separate Coun^ of Trade, of which he was made a 
member. And, in the following year, he was appointed to a House of 
Lords committee created to consider the causes of "the fall of rents and 
decay of trade within the kingdom." Sir fosiah Child, a prominent mer* 
chant with the East India Company, argued before this committee in fa* 
vor of a lowering of the rate of interest from 6 to 4 percent. The commit* 
tee endorsed this recommendation in their report, but ihe House of Lords 
instructed them to reconsider the matter. To this end, it asked Shaftes¬ 
bury and several other Lords to dioose "three or four of a side of the 
■Meat persons they knew to speak for it and against it. before the said 
comminve."*^ It seems reasonable tosuppoae that Locke was one of the 
"ablest" persons Shaftesbury knew, for his manuscript Some Consider* 
orions of the lowering o/ Interest and Raising fire Vdfire of Money ad* 
dresaes itself directly to Child’s proposal. Locke takes the opposite view 
from Child, holding that "the price of the hire of money" ihmid be de* 

* FOT'Boumc. 1' IM; cf iM, f It? Tie ratvmMV lo ’'yo«T people." end enwher le 
’'(he doctoTf si w m el ck wr fcw. * ewito u iAcai r ihet time arefteeMyeo* tdetMion 
WTTT intended to he pohry recummendMwne Id Cheitee I. pMeed to hun. M courK. hy 
Sheiteihory. 

* This enaninenpt, ms e t. wntern d»nng 1660. mm Jaw n ei i ed and poWnhed in 1692 

a* Some CamtJtntmu of rlie of tiurrfu and Kamnf; ihe VWve of Monte 

I Worh. i :1-114). A rrenwnpi oi ws e 0 ww pwbl u hed by Wdljeft Lefwln, TW Qnfiiu of 
Sftmhfit leononiHt. Londeei; Metbaen. 1943, pf. 273*3CO The beeac erpumem if un* 
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termined by the pUy of iturlcet forces and should not be regulated by leg* 
islation.^ Though it ref>resent$ a flight digreSHon* this controversy is 
worth pursuing because ic illustrates two imponant aspects of Locke’s pO' 
liiical thought that will reemerge later in ourcoiuiderarion of his position 
in relation to the pohticai debate of the I660s. 

Child argued that "if interest of money were vnth us reduced to the 
same rate as it is with (the Dutchf, u would in a short time render us as 
rich and considerable in trade as they now are/'**^ Since Dutch merchants 
pay a lower rate of interest on the money they borrow to financt com* 
mernal ventures, they are able to undercut their competition from Eng¬ 
lish merchants by lowering the pnces of their goods, while still retaining 
the same profit margin. High interest rates, therefore, were an obstacle 
to commercial npanskm. Moreover. Child observed that historically the 
great increase in wealth accnirng to England had followed the lowering of 
the interest rate, from 10 to S percent and from B to 6 percent. Otild was 
too shrewd a thinker to assert a simple causal relationship between the 
lowering of the interest rate and the (ypansion of trade, but that was cer¬ 
tainly a plausible conclusion to be drawn from the way in which he stated 
his position. His opponents, including Locke, thus argued for the other 
side of this causal relationship; that the expansion of trade and the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth would naturally bring d<iwn the rate of interest. No 
legislative interference was necessary because the natural workings of the 
economy would achieve the result desired by Child. 

Locke's general position is clear enough, but his reasoning in arriving 
at this conclusion is not always clear or easy to follow because some of his 
basic assumptions are not elaborated. The socioeconomic ground of his 
argument is that it is "plenty of people and money in proportion to . . . 
land, which makes money cheap." and not the artifically instituted rate of 
interest. In Aristotelian terms, laws follow and are shaped by the socio¬ 
economic structure of society. Lowering the rate of interest "vnll hinder 
trade,'' Locke argues, becau se " there being a certai n proporticm of money 
necessary for driving such a proportion of trade, so much of this money 
as lies still lessens so much of the trade. Locke maintains that "the 
several wheels of trade" are dnven by the guantiry of money in circula- 

tV«rln, S 4-S Ter a imtnmm of (Im pooti rtiM reUwa Lorfce* argunm » hit gen- 
ml diilikf et monopolit*. we Karen Ivarwa Veu^n, Mm ErenemM anJ Sedal 
ChKipB Univerttty ef Oucaps Piew. fp SStt 

* Lfiwui, Gn'iinr, p It 
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tion «nd ih« sp««d wiih which it drcubtn in the economy; if either (he 
quantity or the rapidity of the circuUnon of money declines, the "wheds 
of trade" will gnnd to a halt. The questions anse, therebre. What is it 
that puts money into dmilation an the economy? And secondanly. How 
does that money continue ro flow through the channels of commercial ex* 
pension’ 

If one assumed a simple relationship ber%^n bankers and merchants, 
it would seem that as the rate of interest declined, the laner would be en* 
couraged ro expand their commercial operations through borrowing 
money. To a successful merchant Lke Child, this was both an obvious 
maxim of practical experience and the limits of his theoretical argument. 
Locke, however, maintains that the rare of interest is largely a function of 
the quantity of money in dreubcion; hence, anything that affects or de* 
termines that quantity wilt raise or lower the rate of interest, regardless 
of the statutory rate. The chief factor adversely affecting rates of interest. 
Locke argues, are the London bankers. This is becauK they have "so large 
a proportion of the cash of the nation m their hands." They are, in effect, 
a monopoly in the money market. Use result is, as in the case of engros* 
serf of com. that they are able to charge a higher price Ijnierest rate) br 
their commodity than the natural workings of the market (or the legally 
set race of interest) would allow. 

A legally lowered rate of interest vnll not resolve this problem, since 
not only will it not effect a redistribution of money out of the bankers' 
hands, but it will also induce other people to Hoard their money rather 
than lend it out at low rates, thus withdrawing even more cash from dr* 
culatiofl and trade. '*'* This would inevitably bree interest rates up despite 
the law, Locke argues, because the holders of greai quantiiies of cash 
(bankers) vnll be able to set the price of money. Those who desperately 
need the money—amsans. tradesmen, and merchann—will be forced to 
pay whatever interest rate they can get from bankers. What is needed. 
Locke argues, is a more equitable distnbuiion of money, so that Individ* 
uals do not simply "carry it to London, to pul it into the bankers' hands." 
Rather, the money should be lent out in i)ie country in a more decentral¬ 
ised fashion, "where it is convenient br trade."*** 

Throughout the essay. Locke repeatedly defends ihe interests of the 

^ WorJes, 4:8-9, Tins wa* mtau^ Siwlwilmy's nn>. He wrote to Loefce m 1474. 
mmpUming ihst the huthm tnanaged to gn “all the reoiy mcney ot (he kingdom uuo 
rheir hands so that no ge i n k ma n brmer or merAar n 'cmiM obtwi any mone y except "at 
ahnoM double the rates the Uw iSowed lo be taken " iCormfoodrnre. 1:4201. In 1670, a 
member of Pariiamefu complained that r ««ts the rate of mtere w ihm "rshes all the 
money of England into the bankers' hands" (Grey, 1:2721. 
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''induitriou$ snd thriving cn^" inv^v«d in trad« Agnlnst ike "engms* 
Ing" benken. Tku*« “ell encouregemeni should be given to anikmn/' 
end “menuiacture deserves to be encouraged"; yet. enisens. meciufiK- 
iurers. end tradesmen. Locke a rgues. will su ffer the losses i f the legal rate 
of interest is lowered,^ Tke eoMtomy. in other words, was not struc^ 
tured around a nmf\t relationship between bankers and merchants; one 
had to adopt a much wider vkw in assessing the growth of trade and 
riches. Both Child and Locke were arguing in favor of commercial expan¬ 
sion. but the latter was engaged in a polemic against bankers and. at the 
same time, offering what he believed was a more compikared picture of 
socioeconomic hfe than the one advanced by Child. This willingness on 
the parr of Locke (and Shaftesbury) to think of trade in terms that in* 
eluded aU the groups that could be placed under the category of Indus* 
irioui labor forms an important part of the radical Whig piriincal per¬ 
spective 

Secondly, the presumption that locioeconomK relations are determi¬ 
nant in stnictunng political sysiems is a fundamental characteristic of the 
Aristotelian-flarringtonian Whig polincal argument in general, and of 
Locke's argument regarding the state of nature and the institution of po* 
liika) society in the Tuw Trtatttts m particular. 

The same Lords Committee that heard these and other arguments dur¬ 
ing the course of its consideration of the “decay of trade within the king¬ 
dom." recommended in its report "that some ease and relaxation in eede- 
siasiical matters will be a means of improving the trade of this 
kingdom."'” Whether Locke was one of those who spoke for a policy of 
toleration before the Lords Ccunmittee. we do not know, but he ceriainly 
agreed with their recommendation. In a manuscript on trade, he noted 
that "arbitrary power." "arrests." and "imprisonmeni" are all "hin¬ 
drances of trade." while "freedom of religion" is one of the "promoters 
of irade."^*^ But the Lords Committee report was sent to the House in the 
late fall of 1669. and the Houk of Commons w$ of a different mind. It 
passed the Second Conventicle Bill, thus Launching a campaign of political 

"■ WtfrAf, 4 9-^. 15. 20.JS. rhr polrnuol Mfwci d Aat •r^iswni btnk- 
m i> mudi more dearly meed in the Tensed wnian bui the Wax argument cu xoeitung 
(he unequal dlunbutbn o( money M ihe handa of (he banben and its effart vpon trade Is 
esseniiaily uix hon aed 

■^Hal^.pp 2$6-2S7 Thonushfillon.aaacnwnevAeroftheCeuflolfoeTrade.im 
one of ihoae who tewifted befoae the Leeds Commmee (hat nh^oos p oisa cui wn was *'1 
|mi. Iff p e d imeni to trade ' However, hessded with Child, a Mknedifamr of the Coat 
India Company, on (he HSDe of amerett rates (leiwin. Onpm. pf 58.41; A F W. PapiL 
Ion. Mmaifs of Themtt Popfthti, 1887. pp 60. 7l. 74). 

"»Mse.)0. M. 18. 
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rtpmnon agsm»t the Di^wnten, on, of course, by the publiconon 
of Parker'» Disccursf of UcUsiaslical PoUly. 

With whot degree of »elf*cnn«aJ ejcvniiunoo Locke reed Perker we 
may only gueee. Many of the arguments in the Diteourse must have ap* 
peered to him ar echoes from his own wntings of the not-too-disteni pest. 
Yet. the manuKnpt notes Locke made on Parker's Ditccuru reveal no 
awareness of the reversal in his own thinbng; they are merely terse and 
penjlani in their re^ctton of Parker's arguments.'*' These notes provide 
us with an indication of the conclusions to which Locke now subscribed, 
but they say nothing at all about the pro c ess of thinking and the chain of 
rtaaoning by which Locke had come to those conclusions. 

Locke begins by citing Parker's declaration that "the dvil magistrate 
must have under his power all thai may concern the end of government, 
i.e.. peace." This statement was of course endorsed by Locke himself in 
his £»fty on ToleraUcn. but read within the context of Parker's argu* 
ment. L^e interprets it as meaning that the magistrate ought to have 
power over men's consciences in matters of rriigion. a proposition that he 
rejects. Parker argued in support of his contention that since individuals 
were most likely to cause a ^sturbtnce of the public peace when issues of 
religious belief and conscience were the focus of controversy, it was ei* 
pecially with regard to such matters that a defense of the magistrate's ab* 
solute power was necessary. To which Locke appends the comment that 
Parker advocates the magistrate's employment of extreme "severity and 
strictness" agamsr reli^us diHidents "because ordinary seventy will 
not do.""^ Yei. since this tpus Parker's position—end Locke's position in 
the two irons on toleration—it hardly qualifies as a responM. Parker 
maintained that conscience was an extreme*case problem. For. "if con¬ 
science be ever able to break down the restraints of government, and all 
men have license to follow their own persuasions, the mischief Is infinite 
. . . insomuch as there was never yet any Common wealth that gave a real 
liberty to men's imaginations, that was not suddenly overrun with num- 
bedess divisions and subdivisions of sects."'" At this point, Locke inter¬ 
jects, in the form of • questum, the proposition for which he had formu¬ 
lated an argument in the Essay on ToUraiton : "Whether subdivision of 
opinions into imall sects be of such danger to the govemmentT" 

To this implidi argument, he adds another drawn from the Essay, Ad¬ 
mitting the magistrate's duty to preserve the public peace (which is al¬ 
lowed '1>y every sober man"), Locke asb "whether uniformity esiab- 

MS c 39, Th« nornsn 4ti«41S70. A msfor pomon o( (he nom wt« pnntcd by Cnn- 
mn.pp 131-133. 

'•'Hse.39, tel S, 

Ssmod Parker. DitKonm sf Ecriftitfvl Peaty MSTOj, p. 21. 
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li$hecl by law be (m is here supposed) a netessary mearw to it, l.e.. 
whether it be at all t^ngermis to the magistrate he believing free will 
some of Kis subjects shaU believe ^edestination. or whether it be more 
necessary for his government to rnake laws for wearing surplices than it 
is for wearing vests ?" Locke had decided. by 1667« that these opinions and 
actions merited toleration, but an opponent Itke Parker was willing to 
pursue the controversy even to the distant reaches of free will versus pre* 
destination. Since no quaner was to be given in the hunt for pcJitical sub* 
versives. neither philosophy nor ihetdogy could offer them any sanctu¬ 
ary. 

Locke's most effective critique is an epistenvilogical attack upon Par¬ 
ker's assumption that the cnagisiraie is in a privileged position to know 
more than any of his subpects what is essential to the fulfillment of an 
individual's rebgioui obligations. Does Parker mean to assert, he asks, 
"that whether the magistrate's opinion be right or wrong he has power to 
force the $ub|ect to renounce his own opinions . . . and consent to those 
of the magistrate?" If so, then all riaims for truth must rest upon the 
magiitrate's "knowledge." Yet, if the fare of Christianiry thus depends 
upon the magistrate's opinion, then why did Christ and the Apostles nor 
address their "discourses and . . . mirKles to the princes and magistrates 
of the world to persuade them" of its truth? InstMd, Locke remarks, "by 
preaching to and converting the people they, according to this doctrine," 
laid the foundations by whKh individuals are forced to live "under a ne¬ 
cessity of being either seditious or marry rs.'^'^ 

It is not reading too much inro Locke's comments on Parker's Dis- 
count. I believe, ro see in them the seeds of a two*pronged epistemolog¬ 
ical attKk upon the claims of political authonty with respect to marters of 
religion, an attKk that was eventually to bear fruition in the Essny Con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding and The f^eiuonsbfeness of Chriftianity. 
Against the knowledge claims of a single individual (the magistrate), 
Locke was prepared to assert the equality of reason, while against the in¬ 
terpretive claims of religKRis clerical authority, Locke argued for a popu¬ 
list and simplified version of Chnstiancty that the majonty of mankand 
could accqn through self-instruction I am not suggesting that Lodw had 
necessarily arrived at these condusions by 1670, only that Parker's Dis¬ 
course of EcclestasUcai Pofiiy gave him • considerable impetus to pursue 
these issues in some depth. Certainly, they clearly emerged in the writ¬ 
ings of othera published du nng the cou rsc of the debate genera ted by Par¬ 
ker's Discourse in the 1670s. 

In addition to the epistemological defense of toleration, another set of 
issues about which Lwke may have begun to think more deeply were 

>'* •$( ja.w.7 
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rho5« peruining eo the ongin$ of gDvemnwni. In his two tracts on tol« 
eration, Locke treated this subsea as a hypotheticaj and lar^y irrelevant 
question. He noted that there were two "commonly " accepted theories as 
to the origins of government; paternal right and consent. He was will* 
ing, for the sake of argument (since his opponent began from the Utter 
presuppositioni to accept the supposition that political authority was de* 
rived from the consent of the people, although he makes it plain chat he 
does not wish to "meddle" with this problem.*'* For the purposes of re¬ 
solving the controversy over toleration. Locke argues, it is not necessary 
"10 review the forms td government or presenbe the number of the gov¬ 
ernors."*^' Since Locke treated all indifferent anions ai being under the 
magistrate's authority, however constituted. the problem of the origins 
of that authority was indeed an irrelevant consideration.*'* Or, to put ii 
another way. Locke recogniaed that a debate over the origins of govern¬ 
ment could only be meaningful in ihe context of an argument in which 
the limits of the magistrate's authority required a precise determination. 
To his opponent, Locke addressed the challenge, "f wish our author would 
do us the courtesy to show us the bounds of (indifferent actsons] and tell 
us where civil things end and spiritual [thingsl begin."*'* If limiis were to 
be placed upon the magistrate's povrer over indifferent religious aaions. 
these limits would have to be rooted, m some fashion, in the original 
grant of power to the magistrate.'* And, Locke refleaed tn his second 
tract, in order to gain a dear idea of what land of limits ou^t lo be placed 
on the magistrate's po%vtr over indifferent actions, "the subiect must be 
examined a little more profoundly. The sources of civil power must be 
investigated and the very foundations of authority uncovered."'*' There 
is little evidence that Lo^ had. In fact, undertaken such an investigation 
by the time he wrote the Essay on Tolrratron. despite the fact that its ar¬ 
gument does depend upon drawing a distinction between cavil and reli- 
gioiis indifferent actions It is true, he seems more disposed to accept the 
theory of consent as the basis for political auihonty, but the origins of the 
latter is not a central issue in the Essay.'** 

'** 5rG. p. iX>. 1Vr«"ni*v pnh^" k«a rtHi4ne«>pauM,wttich hoUi ih««ll ■uihofliy 
cpnwf (revn Cod. "'but the notniAenon and ifpoiofinm ot the person Wenttgihai powerii 
ih 0 U|hi robe made by ^ peopk'" |p 2^1). 

;TG. p. 122. 

'^57C.p 213 

"Indiifewni things of oml ae weH a« lebgloiucBnceTiaswni being of the Mine nanitc” 
irrc, p. 1S3; d. tbd , po I3d. 138.10) 

RG. p. 13S 

'■STC,p.2«. 

STC.p. 229 

Locke dehnitdy reject* ihesfphabiliryofedninie tight iheory of i W atemoe>an9>y 
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Park«r’» Discourse, however* forced the problem into the foreground 
of the dticussion of toleririon* precisely because he proposed to offer his 
opponents no means of escape frcHn a commitment to the theory of con* 
Kn t * which even in its Hobbesian version, according to Parker, led toward 
republicanism, and hence sedition. Parker, therefore, placed his argument 
firmly on the foundations of patnarchal authohiy. "Fathers/' he wrote, 
"have an absolute power over their children . . . And the first govern* 
ments in the world were established purely upon the natural rights of pa* 
remal authority which afterward grew up to a kingly power by the in* 
crease of posterity/*'*^ Locke's response to this defense of the paternal 
ni^t of government, "which is asserted not proved." might be termed 
one of cautious skepticism. If Parker means "that paternal monarchy de* 
scended upon |the) death of the father. . . wholly to the eldest son," 
then, Locke concludes, "monarchy is certainly jure ruiiurah, but there 
can be but one rightful monarch over the whole world, i.e., the right heir 
of Adam." Locke, we may suppose, doubted that this pn^nsition could be 
proved, or that anyone would seriously undertake to do so^FlImer's Pa* 
triarchy had not yet been published. If this argument from "natural 
right" cannot be established, however, then. Locke argues, "all govern* 
ment, whether monarchical or other, is only from the consent of the peo* 
ple."'^ That govetnmeni instituted through consent is a theory accepu* 
ble by default, as it were, can hardly qualify as evidence of Lodia's having 
investigated or "examined a little more profoundly" the "very founda* 
tions of authority," as he had proposed lo himself m his second tract on 
toleration. 

Like several other critics of Parker. Locke accuses him of following 
"Mr. Hobbs's doctrine" in his discussion of the civil magistrate's power. 
And in reply to Parker's declamations against "fanatsdsm" and the "fa* 
natic spirit" in religion, he, too. hurls the charge back at Parker. What 
spirit is it. Locke asks, "which sets him so zealously to snr up the magls* 
trate to persecute all those who dissent from him in (their] opinions and 
ways of worship"^’^ The general tone of these manuscript notes is one 
of polemical impatience. They are not espedally informative as to Locke's 
substantive position, but they do reflect a certain stage in the develop* 
ment of his political thou^t. Some of the points he makes are carried for* 
ward from his 1667 Essay on Toleration, while others are identical to 
those advanced by Parker’s Dissenter oittcs. Although the Dsay is not 

(vf pobtKil niihanry. but he » am to driend ttw ih eery n the Ewey on Tafm* 

lion (Foi.Boume. 1.1801, 

Perber, Docpiirfe, p. 28 

“•MScW.W 7 
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vvt(hou( iH merits st an eumpte oi Lodce'a mtellectual abiUties, it aeenif 
fair to say, in view of the evidence available to ua, that by 1670, Locke had 
moved within the political orbit oi the Diaaenters on the primary isaue of 
toleration and that he Had done ao without having worked out for himaeU 
the kind of intellectual defenae of this pobtical perspective that could be, 
and was, supplied by |ohn Owen, Robert Ferguson, John Humfrey, An¬ 
drew Marvell, and others in their replies to Parker. This fact, 1 believe, 
became clear to Locke himself as he read the works generated by the con¬ 
troversy over the Distourse of tcclfsusiical MUy. attd he set about to 
shore up the intellectual foundations of his ptriitical position. 

In the Epistle to the Reader of the EsMy Contermng Human Under¬ 
standing, Locke writes; 

Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I should tell 
thee that five or six friends, meeting In my chamber and discoursing 
on a subjea very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a 
stand by the difficulties that arose on every side. After we had awhile 
puaxled ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us. it came into my thoughts that we took a 
wrong course; and that before we set ourselves upon enquiries of 
that nature it was necessary to examine our own abilities, and see 
what objects our understandings were or were not fitted to deal with. 
This 1 proposed to the company, who all reodily assented; and there¬ 
upon it was agreed that this should be our first enquiry. Some hasty 
and undigested thoughts, on a subfeci I had never before considered, 
which f set down against our next meeting gave the first entrance 
into the discourse; vrhich having been thus begun by chance was 
continued by entreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and after long 
intervals of ne^ect. resumed again, as my humor or occasions per¬ 
mitted; and at last. In a retirement where an attendance of my health 
gave me leisure, it was brought into that order thou now seesr it, 

From a manuscript note in his copy of the Essay, we know that James 
Tyrrell was one of the'' five or six friends" who met for these discussions. 
Tyrrell also records chat the question of the nature of the human under¬ 
standing arose out of a discussion about "the principles of morality and 
revealed religion" and their relationship.^ These issues, as we have 
seen, were, from the Dissenters' standpoint, at the heart of the contro¬ 
versy over Parker's Discourse. As the anonymous Nonconfonnist min- 

« eCHU, Epistk to dx p. 7 
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isier hdd maintained in hia aermon. if one hoped to gain a dear inai^t 
into the nature of faiths it wa$ caaennal to consider "the nature of faith 
and the nature of man together, the powers and facuitiea he n endowed 
with, and the dependency one hid upon another/' This is certainly the 
central problem addressed in the £ssay Concerning Human lindershind' 
mg. 

The discussions that gave rise to the Essay were held during the winter 
of 167<m671. at the height of the pamphlet war provoked by Parker's 
book. By the following luly. Locke had wniten a first draft.If numer* 
ous troublesome questions remained unanswered, nevertheless, ihegen* 
eral strategy underlying the draft is reUtivdy dear. "Most of thoK prop* 
osiiions vre think, argue, reason, discourse, nay. act upon." Locke 
observes, "are not evident and certain." nor can vre "have undoubted 
knowledge of their truth." Such propositions have no more than a "prob¬ 
able" status, "and our assent to them'' must be counted as "faith, not 
knowledge." In all cases of probability, someone may present "argu¬ 
ments ... to persuade us to receive it |the propositionj as true." but 
claims for certainty are generally spunous Not only are most of our 
opinions only "highly probable." but Locke stresses the degree to which 
our religious beliefs fall into ihts category. For the most part, we imbibe 
these beliefs from parents or nurses, and they arc maintained through 
custom. Hence, under the label of religioA. we "svrallow down opinions" 
given to us by the church. as>d "the grossest absurdities and improbabil¬ 
ities > . • go down glibly and art easily digested." 'These "received prin¬ 
ciples" are held even against "the dear evidence" of an indrviduaTs 
senses. Locke defends the "vcduntary action" of dissent in the case of 
probable statements. Such dissent is the act of the individual's will and is 
defensible not only as a response to probability statements, but it is also 
a necessary aspect of the individual's expression of faith. Thus, in all 
cases, including religious opinions, our ideas and actions must be guided 
not by any "received pnnciples," but "by our faculty of reasoning. 

Locke was stung by Parker's Discount into recording some tart re¬ 
sponses to his political and theological assertions, but the early draft of 

Rkhtid Aihnifl. "Faith aiiJ KiiowW|v mi Loch«'« Aahvofhy." In S»km Lock*; Pfoh* 
Ifmt ^rs^trtnes, fd Fohfi W Yolm. C'tmbna^r Cwthndpr U ni ver w ry Prm. 1969. 

'** Tymil gtvr 1673 m (h« ot thaw Aic««icn». bw ihM ts • nrisnlt*. Th« Cmly 
Draft and in Mcmaot (Dra6r B| «vre both wnnm la 1671. and any payer pt w iwed by 
Lorhr ai these diarasaMns » tertSMdy ctfher than thoe diahs iCranatan. py. 140-141; 
Farhi Ortft, f. liu) Foa-Boame morda Lady Marham's tonfinnanen of the winter of 
1676-.1671 u ihr comet daw |l.249|. 

<• Early Drsfr.pp 5VM 
u' Early Draft, pp 61-64 
Sarif Draft, pf 66 69 
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the Essay represents, I believe, an anempt to outfUnk Parker by destroy¬ 
ing the episteindogical basis lor ht» position. Thh line o( attack is already 
evident in the writings o( Ferguson arul athen, but no one pursued ii to 
the lengths that Locke did during the next twenty years. In light 
Locke's reiusal to be more specific as to the nature of the "remote" sub- 
lect of his onginal discourse. I can see no way oi improving upon the sta¬ 
tus of this hypothesis than by suggesting that a reading of the Essay Con¬ 
cerning Human Undtrstandin^ in the context of the tracts published 
during the 1670a debate wtih Parker throws a great deal of light upon the 
political significance of some of the philosophical issues discussed in that 
work as well as upon the internal structure of ihe Essay itself—that is, 
why certain points are discussed ai all. 

Meanwhile, the practKal problem of loleraiton confronted Charles ITs 
government on the eve of the Third Dutch War. The king asked Shaftes¬ 
bury to provide him with an opinion as to whether he could declare an Act 
of litdulgence or in more strictly legalistic terms, whether he could sus¬ 
pend the execution of penalties attached to existing statutes against Non¬ 
conformist!—through the eierase of his royal prerogative, Shaftesbury 
delegated the responsibility for the answer to this question to Locke, who 
researched the precedents and supplied Shaftesbury with the necessary 
information to support the recommendation that the king did possess 
such power.This conclusion was not surprising in view of Shaftes¬ 
bury's own conviction that the king had this auihoniy. but it has led 
some interpreters of Locke’s thought to ate the recommendation as an 
instance of LcKke's concession to authoritarianism. In fact, it was nothing 
of the sort. 

What is true, as was noted previously, is that some Diisenien did har¬ 
bor doubts as to whether the uk of the king's prerogative was the proper 
political instrument for achieving religious toleraiion. But the majority 
of them accepted the Indulgence de facto, and some of them. Including 
radicals like John Humfrey. ev*en offered a theoretical defense of the 
king's prerogative.^^ The primary question for those who su|^ried the 

Tbetr sw (woderunwnn in Loriie’* hand m dir ShaStrvburv papmihai 6 nI with the 
Unf'i lurlidtRton ovrr fcdcmmcal nMnm into Xli'24^6B/434'4t0. Haley, p. 2971. 

Larry, pp 64 aS, 19(^291: Fnaik Bair. ThrOrck/am* of 1672, LonSon 

Archibald CenMaW*. 1900, pp W1 Wnm aad Grreabrrg aremmaim in their aMcmon 
ihai "to crpOMC iW rival oamnwinny- cman d virw oS gDvrmmmi wa> r> dany rh* 
dtvpeming power aa tradibonaUv cenonvrd." that n. in tmm ot the k(i|'>pi7wmeaiehii 
prerogative For the w tnnwn Tbui. "there w« no plarr" m the radKila’ wewol §ov- 

emment "for the royol dwpenw^ powe r " iCormte Con w ioch W e m n and Jinelle Benfraw 
Greenberg 5ab|Kk a>id 5ooemii’'i' Groird Cennoomy aeer Liftl ScotttitHtii in 
Srnarr Cn^iawd. Cambridge Cambridge UfKvmaty Prew. 1961, pp. 22. 32). Thu i» net 
me. HiroB^wuT the laat half of the l eve m eeoth ceAtory. nomeraia radxaU. mduding 
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Indulgence wa$ whether It secured the OMnmon good and not whether it 
enhanced the king’s power. Generally speaking, Disaeniers were inclined 
to accept the view that Parhament was more likely than the king to be in 
touch with the common good oi toctety. but there were always exceptions 
to this rule, and with respect to the policy of tolention, Parliament had 
just registered its clear opposition to its adoption. To those who saw tol* 
eration as a "common good." therefore, use of the king's prerogative to 
achieve this erid was precisely a case in point vdiere the common good was 
not likely to be secured by any other pobtkal means. This was certainly 
Shaftesbury’s view of the marter, 

Aside from his overt poLtical support for tolerarion. some mention 
needs to be made of the personal, social, and business assocuiions be¬ 
tween Shaftesbury and the Dissenters. Or more accurately, a network of 
social interaction appears to have developed in the 1670s that brought 
several lords, and the members of their entourages, into relatively fre¬ 
quent contact with one another. The Duke ol Buckingham and Shaftes¬ 
bury, for example, began to cooperate more dosdy on political issues, 
and also to entertain each other socially more often Buckingham was an 
important patron for |ohn Owen and several other Dissenters. Shafres* 
bury, Owen, and other Nonconformisis were holding meetings in the 
mid‘1670f. At the same time, Buckingham. Shaftesbury, and Holies 
were holding frequent meetings.'^ Ma|or Wildman, ihe Leveller, was 
Buckingham's chief steward and legal adviser, and as we shall see, he 
eventually moved into Shaftesbury's pdiHcal camp.^’’ The Utter also 
maintained good relations with the Eari of Anglesey, a not-too*reformed 
old Puritan with close ties to the Dissenters. In his diary, Anglesey rec¬ 
ords social, and very likely political visits and dinners with Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham throughout 1671-1672. Anglesey seems to have been 
impressed with Locke’s former tutor. Thomas Cole, and he made a special 

Humltvy. Shahetbufy. sad Loche, M no hlfkvlcy whs u o^tr m rsronOiing • drhnw of 
the bna • du^vuia power with ihnt commiHty-crMersd Twwd gownwwni. 

Hairy, pp 3S7-2S6 ShaSmbury'* new «• ihe kata'* mw d the pferogaUee la dr* 
fmdrd in A LttUr ftpm a Pmm of Qodiry rs Hn fHfni n» rbr Cmnrry, 
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effort to Attend his Mmwns. He wa$aIk> wry dQ»« to Owen, another fre¬ 
quent visitor CO his home. So was Sir ChaHes Wofideyr another patron 
of the Dissenters. ^ Tlwmas Wharton, vrho had strong ries with the Dis- 
renters, also began to drift into closer cooperation with Shaftesbury dur¬ 
ing this period. Like Anglesey. Wharton was one of Tliomas Cole's sup¬ 
porters. 

Robert Ferguson was at this time an assistant to John Owen. His Sober 
Enquiry info Momt Virtue was dedicated to Charles Wolseley. and his In- 
Itrtst of Reason in ReU^ion to Thomas Papillon. a merchant and long¬ 
time friend of Shaftesbury. Somenme during the 1670s Ferguson became 
closely assoaared with Shaftesbury, acting as his Htaplajn, and with 
Locke, as his assistant pen.'* Dunng the penod of the Indulgence, nu¬ 
merous friends and associates of Locke and ^uftesbury obtained licenses 
as Nonconformists. These included Locke's friend, Robert Pawling, and 
his tenant and friend, William Stratton.'^' Locke's former pupil, Edward 
West, was particularly active as an intermediary m obtaining licenses for 

•• Add. us 40aa0, Mk. 7. a, 12. 23. 26. 31. M. 77, Add M U730 {Angksry'i duty, 
167^ t6M|, lo4i. aSfi, Lscey, pp 103,441.460 Anginry't wik and dauRhrrr werr m«m • 
bwa cd <w ^ >t j sno«> ShshMkury and WeWry hid mwdtggrthn on ihr Council 

ol Stacf dunn| rh« Intmsgnwn {Ksley, p 

Hsl«y, pp 410.4l3it, 42S (Whi«m «id Sh sf w aW ryl Cole's letret 11673) to 
WharcoA, in^UAg rluihehadloiifida(vievleeh»«en{ws Rewlimen Lemn SI, M. Ifl) 
Whsfion also nutnuined a daae Ir un d ah f wnh Owm iLarey, pp. 103,473|. Cole, abna 
with FerfuwMi, was vie ol those airtanng Owes in the 16fo» (W. Wilson, ^senniij 
CitHrrbn, 3'7M0; OwmCe^rsfewdeike. («d T«eA],p 161) In sddinonto&wn. (ehn 
Hoare WH s boae Inend e< WHanen, seme «4 Hesec’s works are dedtemd le Whsrion a 
wile When Wharton Mt EnfLfid lee HeUsAd hi 166$. anompanied him, lamsminit 
in rule there, srhere, mOdmafiy, he m wwrd Na htetida h ip wtth lAcke (Lacey, p. 473. 
W. Wilson, Ouaenrtnt Ckenkn, 3 1V37; C. t Whiting, Sindies m tnjfisA PMnianlim 
frpm ihf Kruemhon (o (he 6eoe^*i*efr 166(^1666, Londna Scetery for Promoting Chtki* 
rian Knowledge, 1931. p. 415. 

Wilhnm Onne, Memerri of the Uh. Wnmejp. and KrAgiMr* Cannefrta»ia of hhn 
Ouvic. 1620, p 393 FergHson received a wh 0 IcgKy hi Owen's anH (Owen Cormpetid* 
r<Ke(ed Toonl.p 164, Haley, pp 654,709-733). 

>*' A iKenee wns geanicd M Reheer Ptwhng to he a Preshytman levhet on Decembn 9, 
1672 (G, Lynn Tomer, OnginaJ Recenb of £arlp ^fo■confo^mfy ander Permvi'on end 
Indulgtntt. 3 vole . London T, Fisher U nwin, 1911,1 5^1. For Pawhng'a fonatu end ee- 
trfm Whig views, see Edwerd M Thompaon. ad . Leftm of Hvmpkrry Mdtout to John 
UIh, 167$. ff 60.84, Anthony Wood. TW Lde and rimer of Anikeny Wood, S vols , 0«* 
lofd' ClareiUoai Pieaa. 1692, 2 463.496). Hu (nendship wiih Locke i» diaciiiaaed in Chapter 
7 )^n Hub. with whom Locke may hove raaadedoceiiaonaly and lehnae home he lased at 
■ muhng addreas, le ce ii mi a bcense as a Pre tb y ae nan (C5PO, 14 309; G. L Tumee. Ong* 
htol Rotords. 1 1 196.424. $611 WiHtstn Srmwn. a teUtion cd Lodir's by mirmige. and the 
manager of hia property in Somenet. a ppe a rs d be the in^etdael granted a Nonconfoem- 
let’s Ikeoac. but due is lets crnain (Bore. ItStigomr. p. kn). 
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other Nonainh>rmi»n.**^ So was Robert Btaney. one of Shaftesbury's as* 
sistants and a member of his household.**^ A number of Shaftesbury's 
associates were both Nonconformists and merchants such as William Kif* 
fin and Thomas Firmln.*** 

It is difficult to impose any strict order on these and a mynad of other 
items of speafic information of a similar nature, and yet some account 
needs to be taken of the fact that there was an nwnM circle of pditi- 
dans, writers, dergy, and merchants, who were sympathetic to and lead' 
ers of the community of Dissenters who maintained close communkatiort 
and a network of social interaction with one another. Shaftesbury, and 
those around him (includinit todce). constinned one imporunt nucleus 
of this extended cirde. As early as 1672, Richard Baxter recognized 
Shaftesbury as the chief political defender of the Protestant cause. 
Shaftesbury had become, Baxter wrote, *'ihe head of the party that were 
zealous for the Protestant cause, arul [he| awakened the nation greatly by 
his activity.'The existence of these social and political relationships is 
also worth noting for the bearing it has on the fact that many of these 
individuals later became active leaders of the radical movement in the 
1680s. And. finally, it is not of least importance that these individuals 
were clearly well known to Locke, and he to them, as a consequence of 
these associations and interaction in the 1670s. 

From 1672. when Shaftesbury became Lord Chancellor, his importance 
■s a political figure steadily increased. Concomitantly. Locke's political 
activities on Shaftesbury's behalf also increased. He was now conducting 
research, writing speeches, screening clerical appointments, maintaining 
a parliamentary ioumal. arnf fulfilling other specific demands, in addition 
to his secretarial duties in connection with Shaftesbury's trading and 
colonial interests.'** At the bepnnmg of 167S. Shaftesbury deliver^ his 
fomous delenda est Carthago speech to Parliament, designed to enlist 
their support for the Third Dutch War Despite the hostility conveyed by 
ils most famous phrase, the speech as a whole was a reasoned attempt to 

'V Uuvd VVmrvcrtv<6lHs6 A fmn Chrm Church. Oxford, hi 165$. 6«h Ledie and 
ThomM Cole wrvrd •» hw wean. Ik ws c |iM <d •*« NoAcenteniusi miiUMer In 1M3. He 
hull • teerul meenn^ plare for r onver md es di London tC. L Turner. Ongmaf Krcordi, 
I B7.306, 260.431, 3 309,211) 

^Hslrv. p 440 (BbneynJ S fcsi mhi ryf; C L Tomer. Onefanfftecordi, 

3.462. 479. Alicrme war grsnnd w S o m utI Wiben,« Pmhvwrw, who mi)r hove been 
rhr Mine individoal who wos Shskeebory < eecrnary (C. L Turner. Orffinaf Records. 
I 554. 5651 

'** Crofuien, p 137tFinnin, Lorbe ondShohesborYl, Haley.pp. 226.233; use.I,Ms. 
14, 53^55 fLccbr ond Shsfmhiiy's fMMnosI deihsim with KiHml. 

** Lrfe of Ri<h*fd Boxrrr. Ms i ihew Sylvester. 1646. pp. 106.109. 

'•PRO 30/24/42/59. 3(V24/S/Pi 2/2H;Hsley.p 1)1. ToiBaunw, l;2a6>209 
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juttify th« vnt on straightforvrard economic grounds. All the world 
knows, Shjhesbury decUred, that the chiei and only inremt ol Holland 
lies in its trade; "therefore whoever rivals their trade must be iiteconcil' 
able TO them," Since England wu its chief trading nval, it folicnved that 
she must be vievred by the Dutch as their "eternal enemy both by interest 
and inclination." In essence. Shaftesbury told Parliament, this war was a 
"contest... for the trade of the whole world."*^ This vras of course the 
line Charles II had attempted to sell Parliament Nevertheless, the war for 
trade also indep^tdently corresponded to the complaints of many met' 
chants, passed on to Shaftesbury, that the Dutch were capturing a larger 
share of the colonial trade at the expense of England. 

1 1 was trou nd th is time or shortly thereafter, it is satd. i hat Sha ftesbu ry 
became aware of the secret Caiholtc clauses of the Treaty of Dover. Pos¬ 
sibly he discovered this intelligence through certain agents s«it to Eng¬ 
land by the Dutch m 1673. or perhaps he learned of these clauses from 
one of his fellow ministers who had signed the secret treaty.'* Certainly 

Esri ot Shsliiiiufy, Sftrth. r«bnu«y S. n ihf wcetid coIIkiIoa o( 
rrMM.SveU.. 1730.3 214. Htky.f ita 

Th« Fmch .imlnmiffr. Cslfcw 4e Cfoiwy. wto w to lows XIV tKot Arlinfioo had 
loU Shahfshury about th« wtm rfamw M the Tmty at Dover, foe whKh, he dwmod. "t 
have only too mvrh evkdenee” iCrnl Haghn Harteiaaa CMh*^ af the CaW, Landon 
Wtiham Heutrmann. 1937. p 2aS) Ogg scevpted the rvidenee that Shshesbury learned ot 
the tecrei tront Arhngien tii the ipring at 1473, bot lOAe htMortaM remain >liepml K)fig. 
1:347) The rtadnion mihm the Shs h e i b u ry ho u t r hoid. hotieerr. a* rrtor d rd hy ho Mew« 
•rd. Sir Thames Stnngrr. mauwaoM that the ead Imraed rhe srrret bom nuriinghem 
(Chrlrtk, SMlrt^ury, 3 tt-aT) Thee ww etso eieerted hy the nither at Tlir Uft pf Mr. 
Lp<kf, 1705 Ip 9). pvWiehfd rherrly ebe« Loche’ideeth. fee atach. haarter, Strinprr wi» 
almost cereainly noe the soorer In sddiucn. there a«s t rather anrvr spy nng of egents 
■rorkinf lor Holland, indv^ng Willtam Csrr. Wdham tUm Lord I Howard, Prler Du Mow • 
Im. fohn Trenehard. feha AyUfe. and ftiehard Ceodenaugh |K, H 0 Haley, IVillran pf 
Orange and Iht tnghsA Of puMi aii. 7472-^, Otdord Clarendon Prm. 1953, pf. 5^59). 
Carr wm a (koe fnend of Ladie bom their stodem day*at Ovfetd: he later maincsined that 
Howard had been 'n dose loodi with ShWtesbury duneis this penod (Add ms 37941. fol 
S7|, Du Meuhn, besides being the nither cd the tract £a^>*/»Appeal from rhe Cabal (LL 
#10441, whKh breedy lunted at theseetet t reaty, had s erved se secretary ro the Council of 
Trade, and knew Shaftesbury well. He sem sever a l a g ents Iram Holland to England with • 
letter to Shaltrsbury re^tiening a priv a te m ieeview fee the potyose of paiimg along some 
seervt, bet hie sgeois and the le t ter were m te m pted |C5W. 14 32^334,490,444|. Never* 
ihe l e s s. Haley remains sheytkal that Shabesbwry ksmed of the secret deosesol the Treaty 
of Dover Irem any of these pouible aeorces IHale)*. pp J04.31 >-314,324). He mum that 
if Shaftesbury hod known the secret, he wooU Iwe pobhthed or made use of rhe mior* 
malfon bi his petmcal fimrai|n ag ainst Charles II Thn seems a rather uneeabMk reading 
of rhe polftks) situarion In the hrsi plaa. Shaftesbury mi^ eery well have been told of 
the treaty's dausn withouthaetngtnhis |aisniJ i uo any hard evidence to back up any publi< 
•miiation against the king. Secondly, even if he had sikIi evidewT. the press in England in 
the 1490a wos not so free as «e tolerate its pubhcscion. nos Si Shabesbury have enough 
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it is true ihai from 1673 onward. Shafmbory becamo an iiKrnaingly 
outspoken rritir of the growth of Otholk influence in the government. 
He also became, more generally, a focal point of the opposition to a whole 
range cpf policies pursued by the king. Between 1673 and 1679. ShafteS' 
bury's overall political strategy can best be understood in terms of hU ef’ 
forts to secure a dissolution of Parliament and the election of a new one. 

In April 1675, the king referred in his y ech opening the session of 
Parliament to "the pemtoous designs of ill men” who were trying to 
compel him to dissolve Parliament. A few days later, he hunched a coun¬ 
terattack against these Jl men” by sending a bill to the House of Lords 
whoK object was "to prevent the dangers which may arise from persons 
disaffected to the government.” Beneath this suspiaon-ndden phraseol¬ 
ogy lay a requirement that all members of Parliament were to take an 
oath dcchring that tabng up arms against the king was not lawful upon 
any pretense whatsoever, and they were also lo pledge that they would 
not under any nreumsuners endeavor ro alter the existing government 
of the Church or State. This legislative attempt to remove from office in¬ 
dividuals who were suspected of holding dangemus and subversive prin¬ 
ciples provoked a famous debate in the House of lords, with Shafies^ry 
leading the opposition to the bill. 

Various lines of attack were pu t forward 1 1 was argued i hat the bill rep- 
resenied ”the highest invasion of the liberties and pnvileges of (he peer¬ 
age that possibly may be.” The legislation was condemned as an infringe¬ 
ment on the exercise of free speech and debate in Parliament. More 
ominiously. it was observed thai "it necessarily brings in the debate in 
every man’s mind, how there can be a distinction then left between ab* 

t 

solute and bounded monarchies, if monarchs have ... no fear of human 
resistance to restrain them.*'*** These and other arguments were ad¬ 
vanced not only in the parliamentary debates, but also in a senes of pam¬ 
phlets setting forth the opposition’s position on a number of issues (hat 
widened the scope of the political debate. 

In Tun> Srnsonab/e Oistountt Coffreming fire Presmr ?ar\\nmtni, the 
author declared (hat ’'it is according to the Constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment, the ancient laws and statutes of this realm, that there should be fre- 
guent and new Parliaments.” Tbe CavaLer Parliament, elected in 1660. 
had sat for fifteen years; it was time to elect a new one, for, without fre- 

pvwvr at hla diafOMl to wwre Iim ovs m aneom fti*> pnpwcuM U awte published. In 
my vWm, Haley undemnm w e* Sha H e ib ury's sou t<e» of ii>rrihywce,whid»wefee«celU»>t 
Tlw Sheftnbury learned oi ihe wrei CMbolKcUaae* of the Treaty of DowraomcMme in 
1673 b, I bHieve, neerfyrertain, from whom he learned rhai Mcm bntvdi moredIffruU 
to determine. 

« Haley, pp 373^77 
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quenr parliunencary elecrioiu, the very pnAaple oi government besed 
upon the coii»ent the people is jeoperdittd. Grutred, the euthor wrote, 
that it if "the King's undisputed prerogative to call and end Parliaments 
when he please(s| ." Nevertheless, he warned, even "the greatest prince 
cannot avoid being limited by the nature oi things." There comes a time, 
he argued, "when it is morally demonstrable that men cease to be repre* 
seniatives" of the people, both because the people have had no opportu* 
nity to determine through elections where to place their trust, and be* 
cause the interests in the country at large and within the legislature itself 
change over time, as factions, parties, and cabals arise, thus significantly 
altering the original eicctoni relationship between the people and their 
representatives. A standing Padiament is almost as great an evil as a 
standing army. Yet. the author warned, there is "an inveterate parry" of 
men who want to establish "an absolute, military government."** These 
were the views of Shaftesbury. Buckingham, and other members of the 
growing oppofItiofi to Ovaries ll's administranon. 

Similarly, in A ittttf from a Parliomentorion to Hii Friend, the au* 
thor deseribes a threat to our anaent English liberties posed by the king's 
"encroaching prerogative " It is especially the Anglican church hierarchy 
who are "creatures to prerogative" and the chief promoters of its exten¬ 
sion. The Letter from a Par{iamentonanetp{\ett]y appeals to the country 
gentry to recognise the dangers inherent in the designs of the Court 
party. It asks the gentry to withdraw their suj^rt from the church pre¬ 
lacy because this support has the effect of "buoying up the Bishops In 
their harsh and irreconcilable sptrit " Like Two Seofonable Otscoureet, 
the Letter from a Parliomentenan inveighs against the creation of a 
standing army, and it demands the reinstitution of "our old known rights 
of annual parliaments."'^* 

Several other pamphlets appeared in 167$ that restated and developed 
these themes, but one of them is of special interest. A Letter from a Per- 
sort of Quality to His Fnend rn the Country was not only the moat im¬ 
portant tract in this propaganda war waged against the government by 
Shaftesbury find othersi, It is also the work that most dearly summarizes 
and defends his political position. *niis is hardly surprising, for. if 
Shaftesbury himself did r>oi wute the Letter, then someone very close to 
him did. 

Although the Letter is primarily an account of the debate on the Test 
Bill in ihe House of Lords, the author begins with a review of "a project 

^ Tim Caarrmnj Tliu Frrwn/ 1675. m Sfdie 

TreetM, 1699 , fp, 6 $. 69 

*** A Leitfr s Pertmmentmnen ro Hit FntfU, 1675, w 5i*l« Treeit pp. TIVTI. Locke 
owned onedie othw nouUe treas pwbfehed a* pan of dm ILL #2709| 
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of Mvcrei y«an standing" lo nubbsh an absolute monarchy in England. 
Behind this conspiracy to undermine the constitutional government are 
"the great churchmen" and some recently created ministers of state. 
These two groups have endeavored 

tn make a distinct pony from the rest of the nation of the high epis* 
copal men and the old cavaliers . . . Next, they design to have the 
government of the church sworn n> as unalterable! and so tacitly 
owned to be of divine nght. . . [then] they declare the government 
absolute and arbitrary; and allcrw monarchy, as well as episcopacy, 
to be jure divino, and not to be bounded or bmlted by any human 
laws. And to secure all this, they resolve to rake away the povrer and 
opportunity of parliaments to alter any thing in church or state; 
only leave them as an instrument lo raise money, and to pass such 
laws as the court and church shall have a mind TO. . . And as the top* 
stone of the whole fabric ... to increase and keep up a standing 
army. 

for the first time, the breathtaking scope of a conspracy many had long 
suspected existed was bid out for the reader in plain terms. In support of 
this allegation, the author of the Utifr presents an interpretation of the 
legislation enacted during Charles ll's reign that sees in these statutes a 
tendency or underlying developmeni toward political absolutism. The 
Cnrporation Act of 1661. he argues, gave the central government control 
over local governments and the appointment of magisirates. The Militia 
Act of the same year gave the king control over the militia and a standing 
army, and it thus "swears us into a military govemmem," The Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, vrhich forced "a very great number of worthy, 
learned, pous and orthodox divines" to give up their livings and to leave 
the Anglican church, effectively silenced the opposition within the church 
to a hard‘line defense of absolute monarchy. Thus, the government took 
its first steps to control the towiu, the church, and the army as possible 
sources of opposition to its objectives.'^ 

The Letter then recounts the arguments (made to the author) for the 
king's Act of Indulgence as put by Lord Clifford, a Catholic, and by Lord 
Shaftesbury, in order to illustrate the differences between "(he aims of 
(heir parties" with respect to the question of the king's authority. Lord 
Clifford maintained, simply, that "the king . , . might settle what reli* 
gion he pleased and carry the government to what hei^t he would." Rar 
Clifford, the king's inherent power was suffiaent justification for an Act 
of Indulgence, ot for anv other act, provided that he was prudent enough 
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to tak« control of the fom and fhe atochs of immunirion. at in fact. 
Charles II did. Shafteabury argued for Indulgence on the grounds that le¬ 
gal precedents existed that supported the king’s suspension of the execu¬ 
tion of a law, and more generally, because “without a standing, supreme 
executive power, fully enabled to mingate. or wholly to suspend, the ex¬ 
ecution of any penal law. in the intervals of the legislative power." the 
people would be left without any means of having their grievances re¬ 
dressed in the absence of a sitting PaHiament. The only alternative to this 
remedial exercise of the prerogative would be to require that the legisla¬ 
ture should always be in sessiMi. which, Shaftesbury argued, "when con¬ 
sidered (is) no other than a perfect tyranny."^ Shaftesbury's justifica- 
lion for the prerogative is thus placed within the context of a temporary 
expedient exeraied for the common good between legislative sessions 
and subject to the legislature’s ratification when it does meet.^^ In the 
particular case of the Indugfence. ii was also important that "a vast num¬ 
ber of people not be made desperate at home, v^ile the king was engaged 
with so potent an enemy abroad." Hence, the Induglence was a means of 
Insuring that the Dissenters ’’might be at rest" during the war with the 
Dutch.*” 

Shaftesbury's argument, however, extends into the hypothetical fu¬ 
ture. He was convinced that '’the protesiant religion in England" could 
only be preserved if it rested on a foundation of religious loleraiion. For. 
’'he begged me to consider/’ the author wnies. ’'if the church of England 
shou Id a ttai n to a rigid. Mind, a nd u ndisputed con formity. and that power 
of our church should come tnto the hands of a p^sh prince; which was 
not a thing so impossible, or remote, as not to be apprehended.’’ ihen. 
Shaftesbury argued, all the power of church and state could be directed 
•gainst Protestantism. If, on the other hand, toleranon were "an esiab- 
lished law." then Protestantism, even under a popish prince, ’'vrould siill 
be kept up amongst the cities, towns, and trading places, and the worthi¬ 
est and soberest (If not the greatest) part of the nobility, and gentry, and 
people."*” Toleration, besides being in itself a morally justifiable policy, 
was also for Shaftesbury an important barrier to the absolute political 
power at the disposal of a future popish pnnee. Shaftesbury concluded his 
argument to the author of the LfUtr by asking him to consider "whether 
liberty and property were likely to be maintained long, in a country like 
ours, where trade is so absolutely necessary id [its] very being" and 
where religion was "the only accessiUe way to our civil rights," without 

w<,rh,9iy»-i06. 
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loleration. Th« Utter wa$ thus both s socially necessary eJeinent of Eng¬ 
land's maieml well-being and. under certain imaginaUe practical cir> 
cumstances. it couU become the only aos for the individual Englishman's 
claim to his civil h^cs. In other words, as a defense against popery, ar* 
bitrary power, and tyranny, and as the means for insuHng the advance* 
ment of trade and the protection of dvd liberties, rofenmon was the key* 
Slone of Shaftesbury's political policy. 

The ietttr condudes by repeating several earlier warnings about the 
attempts of "the new party" to establish a French-st^e absedute mon* 
arthy in EngUnd. the Hergy's willingness to justify this absolutism with 
a theory of the divine n^t of kings, the danger of a popish successor to 
the crown, and the prospect that a standing army may be created, or is 
already in ewstence til of these actions "are directly contrary lo Magna 
Charta. our properties, and the established bw and government of the na- 
ilon."'» 

The publication of the leHer caused a senution. Within two or three 
days of its appearance on the streets of london. a House of Lords Com* 
mjtcee had been appointed to discover and punish in author. The pam¬ 
phlet itself was publicly burned by the hangman outside (he Houses of 
Parliament.'^ The author was never found, but several well'placed 
sources maintained that Locke was its author The tefirr from a Person 
0 / Qualify to His Friend it the Country was printed by P. Desmaiseaux 
in his A Collection of Seperel Pieces of Mr. fohn Lotke. published in 
1720. The Letter was subse4|uently included in later editions of Locke's 
Works, and it was generally accepted as his work by Locke's biographers. 
In the preface to his Collection. Desmaiaeaux described the various pieces 
or manuKTipts that had come into his possession* and he provided some 
information concerning their composition. Of the Letter Im wrote that it 
was Shaftesbury s decision to publish an account of the parliamentary de¬ 
bates on the Test Bill, but "he desired Mr. Locke to draw up this rebtion; 
which he did under his lordship’s inspection, and only committed to writ* 
ing what my Lord Shaftesbury did in a manner dictate to him." As Des* 
maizeaux notes, the Letter contains "a great many strokes, vrhkh could 
proceed from nobody bui my ford Shaftesbury himself." especially, "the 
characters and eulogisms" of the other lords who are mentioned in the 
tract.”* 

Desmaizeaux did more than simply print the Letter as it was given to 
him by Lodie’s cousin. Peter King. He compared the text of the Letter 

WoHrt, f 22<. 

H«ky. p. 392 
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with other writings by Locke; he reed the ptmphlets published in re¬ 
sponse to the Litter in 167^1676 end drew up a short eccount of that 
debate; and. obviously from the circumstantUl account he provides of its 
composition, he conversed with individuals who had known Locke inti- 
mately-*® Quite a few of these individuals—Anthony Collins. Peter 
King« lean Le Clerc, Pierre Coste, and Lady Masham—were sell] alive 
when (he Lttler wu pubbshed as Lodie's worii. None of them demurred 
from this attribution or suggested that someone other than Locke was its 
author. On the contrary, the third Earl of Shaftesbury indicated that he 
also bebeved that Locke had written the LeHer.'*' And. if we recall Le 
Gere's testimony that Locke gave "hh assistance" to some pieces that 
Shaftesbu ry " published.' ’ it seems likely rha t this i s also a reference to the 
composition of the Letter.^** 

Against this annbution by Locke's fnends stands a letter from Locke 
Co Lord Pembroke, which he wrote from Holland in December IbM. In 
this letter Locke declared. "I here solemnly protest in the presence of 
god. that 1 am not the author, not only of any libel, but not of any pam* 
phlei or treatise whatsoever in print good bad or indifferent," These are 
strong words. Lodie's letter to Pembroke is a lengthy one, and its context 
and signihcance will be considered more fully below, but the letter con* 
tains so many prevarications and ouinght lies that, simply as a document, 
it merits a unique classificarion at the most untrustworthy and one of the 
most puzzling items Locke ever wrote.Without entering into the 
many difficulties raised by this letter, and giving Locke the benefit of tha 
doubt in this particular instance, what he may have meant is that he was 
not eingly the author of any tract then in print. Technically, this state* 

TtwM arr rw w dtrf m rhe OnowMvu pafm in iW Bnr>«h Libnry (Add. mi 
im, Ml. 

Crinnon.e l» 

w TSeptuiMvfefVVMdVyl^OmUlnifmnn^ HcMyi Uxie"pv«M»w4nui«erto 
Mine ptww whkh hw LoidMp pubhihad. is Mrvp dw En^nh nsnon to hav* a watdtful 
ey* over (hacendoci oSiha Reman Cadiebo. and (oeofeaaihadaei^M of ihal parry." Thli 
II almoir a frrm o( rha Lafrrr. and dw rrowrio are made mdircevraaoi LeGerc'a diicui* 
tfonofih<perWd|UMMeKl.edMwen(tofrwKein ia?5 endpresumaWyiheyartineani 
10 be ap p b cabif to that penod (te Gere, Ltfe of LcAt. p 101. One ei ib* ah r e Mew rrinci 
of the iettrr alaodrew a diennction b n v n an (Ha tndtvtdBal "laHo wrote u and . . he vAvo 
prepare d the matenali. aad then iwppHed the peA*oian wwH them " (Maiehemoni Need* 
ham. A Parenet of Adekc* and Anmadseman* 5eW frvm Londa* la tht Men of Shofttt- 
hury. 1676. p. S(J| 

Coneapondmee. 2.661^66^ knioWyenthehaMoithialetterthai A Icrief hsma 
l^trfcn of QHaJily waa reowfed frooi the anon oi Le^’s IVarta li waa Cirw printed by 
Chriaiia in hi* b w ya phy of Shahnbary m 197111:261 h Tive years later. fo>* fteume ated 
ChnHK as hif aearea tor reieennf Locke's a u thonhipoC ihe ierre* (1 :)M|, for a diamasion 
of this letter, see Chapter 9. pp. 43(M41. below. 
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menl is tn«. givn th«t he could view eoy previous wriOJi^. whatever 
his share in their authorship, as having been wntten “under the direction 
ol” Shattesbury, in the manner described by Desmaizeaux. In the last 
analysis, therehne, these wndngs could be viewed as lying within the re^ 
sponsibility of his patron. 

I believe this is what Locke did mean, and that E>smaizeaux's descrip' 
lion of the Lexer's composition is an accurate one, llie work was ob' 
viouily written under Shaftesbury's supervision, employing the Ian* 
guage he used in his speeches. Apart from Shaftesbury himsdf, no one 
besides Locke was in a posincm to wnte the Uiier. nor so far as 1 am 
aware, has any other individual ever been suggested as its author.'** 
Shaftesbury may have been the source of the eulogisms of the other 
Lords, buT did he wnte of himself. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, a man of great abtlities and knowledge in 
affairs, and one that, in all this variety of changes of this last age. vras 
never known to be either bought or frighted out of his pubhc prin* 
ciples.'« 

Perhaps, fnr purposes of literary disguise, he did write these lines, but 
they certainly express the new of Shaftesbury held by Locke. 

On November 8, I67S, the Letier was ordered by the Lords “to be 
burned by the common hangman.'*'** The next day. a contemporary ob* 

*** 'nwrehMnevvrSeenmvdidiinnkyuiacnpiuif lacke'irairMihctutlwnhipofthe 
fundamtntal Cwumuff^n of Cofotv^. ihow^. otcpurw, loA* M nM. MtKd> fpealung. 
"wHit ’ rh«m. In tptabn^alihn norh. DeSm Myi ihn '»«■> wntten prabeWy in •»* 
MCisiiMi wtt>i Sheheebury nwvgK lenw oi the lanmiigr. MiSewn Mawc4 thefnetter. 
may have been tuppM by Lodx, Shahetbury n to be toiirded as the avthoe and l.eekeai 
hU aaiuiant ” (Co^^etsow d enfe. Th» n atennMr wterprranoe d their joint tv* 
thonhip. one that I bebeve ahowU be ap pli ed lo the Letter $* mV TV* ippean to be the 
view ol Cnnaton Ip 150) and Haley |p It ehooM be noeed ihei paHiamemry 
^eechee, mUee* puHwhed wpoiaiety. wen no* ■ maiter e( pubbc knowMpr nor was thw 
matenai evalkble to any wntec. Gwen the rhaip pekeical toned i)ic UHrr. if Shaheibyry 
hunwll did net wAk the l.eiter, and if. as we may pretwine, he did netwini the uihonhip 
of the iraa known, there w», at ihia new. no one, «ave Lxbe, to whom he mid have en< 
tniared thta nak. 

'•* Werk $.9 211 

*** The Letter apoean wheer been pwhiwhed ihekrw week of Neveobet, and seated an 
immediare uproar Mirvell reported the durmnoei si the Houaeof Lords''to inquire oul 
the pnntrr and author'' of the Lerte?, aa weO a« ihe drcBaon to have the pamphlet burned 
I Andrew Marvell, 71trCempfrtcfVerln.4vah., 1072.2:4021. It wujwm at thi* tune Locke 
htanlydeoded Bpo to Franc* {Fee-Boame, 1'336) He did not have tune to |a to Oafetd 
to obtain permiaaion for hti ahaenre from the chiptet <4 the coOege. aa teoReay dictated. 
Someone elae In Oxford packed up hw bekei^n^ and boob for him Some t ete made an 
inventoty of goods he had left behind at Shaheebaiy's leaden c e. Locke M mi even wait 
to receive his half-yearly seals that his unde had collected fo> him (Ccrrespofideficc. 
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9«rvcd, “th« Lord$ hav« again v«ry angry about the book [the Leiter\ 
which they yesterday condemned to be burned, and quarrelfed with the 
Lord Privy ^1. (Anglesey) who w» the Chaimtan to the Committee ap' 
pointed to examine it, for not being severe enough upon it."*^ On No¬ 
vember 10, the Lther was public]y burned at two different locations in 
London. That was enough for Locke. On that day, or the one followiiig, 
he hastily packed his bags and left London. '** 

For the next three and a half years, Locke traveled in Trance. This was 
one of those periods ui his life when he attempted to think through the 
problems associated with the Essay Concenrrng Human Understanding. 
In the notes preserved in his loumals and commonplace books, there are 
many recorded between 167S aiuJ 1679 that are reproduced in the text of 
rhe Essay. These itotes show that Locke continued to be concerned with 
the issues raised by the 1670s debate on Parker’s Discourse, Shortly after 
he arrived m France. Locke made a long note in his foumal diKussing the 
obligation of laws with reference to religiofl. After having posited that 
’’there arc virtues and vKes antecedent to and abstract from society/' and 
thai ’’the rule and obligations” pertaining to these moral precepts ”is an* 
tecedent to human laws/’ he argues that "no human law can lay any new 
obligation on the consdence.” That is. there is a natural system of mo- 
rality In terms of which ’'all human laws" must be regarded as "penal 
laws.” A human law merely attaches pain to our already existing natural 
law obligations as a means of enforcement.^** This raises the question, 
however, as to whether our religious oHigatrans am be fulfilled if we are 
forced to carry them out under the ihreat or the application of pain, A 
hint of Locke's answer is contained in his observation that even Cod at¬ 
taches penalties and pain to His bws. but are we thereby forced into sal¬ 
vation by Cod' No direct answer U given to this question, but if. as we 
may assume, Locke intends a negative reply as pan of his general justi¬ 
fication for free wiU, then much depends upon clarifying the boundaries 
that distinguish our natural actions and obligations from those which are 
the product of rational consent. This problem, however, is not taken up; 
instead, the note moves on to other territory, defining "indifferent” 
things, commenting upon the extent of the avil magisirate’s power, 
drawing out the relationshtp between religious or scnptvrally com* 

l'413|. EwrylKmf, in othn «nnb, pgwa tp* wry hnry 4fp*fivr? on lodw’* yin. n* 
fnuhanfom with thfafunrutc* in prpM ol the I^rrrr 

Altrvd Mormon, ef tKr CoHrmoo of Aw/«gr«f h end HnlorMl 

Doormrnrt, 3d (The Biibmde Psfen. 1667-147$. wd t). 18T7, p 12^. 

lockc Ml Enfknd on Norrmber 12.167$ |ws 11. M H 
ws 11. bl. 123 (F«hpMry25.1676^ Km^ VIU. 
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manded duti«s and the various fonns of |»oven)rr»entr and remarking 
upon the practice oi passive obedience by the Dissenter*.*^ 

In the summer of 1676. locke recorded his thoughts in ■ series of notes 
that extended for a period o( six wedis. He began with a definition of the 
will. "We have," he asserted, "a power ro begin, continue, vary. stop, or 
suspend as we think hi. . . So that the power of deteimining our faculties 
to act or not to act. to act this way or that way in all cases when they 
are capable of obedience is that 1 think whsch we call the will."’^ Two 
days later, he entered a note on "idobtry." which discusses the nature of 
religious worship and the manner in wduch we acknowledge God's 
"power and sovereignty and our dependence" upon Him. as vrdi as the 
relationship between "faith and obedience" with respect to outward ac* 
rions. From here. Locke moves to a discusskm of pleasure and pain and 
a characienzation of human passions. God. he writes, "has framed the 
constitution of our minds and bodies" so as to be responsive to pleasure 
and pain "for ends suitable to His goodness and wisdom."^’ Shortly 
thereafter he concludes that morality and religion presuppose a belief in 
Cod and that "anyone who would pass for a rational creature" must sub¬ 
scribe to such a belief. 

Locke then returns to a discussion of toleration and the enforcement of 
penal laws. "Penal laws made about matters of religion in a country 
where there is already a diversity of opinions." he argues, "can hardly 
avoid that common iniustke which is condemned in all laws whatsoever." 
This point, however, exposes an epistemologica] problem; "the great dis¬ 
pute in all this diversity of opinions is where truth is." a question to 
which Locke does not hav t '^ot. at least, does not record—the answer.”^ 
Initead. he sets this epistemologica I issue aside in order to distinguish be¬ 
tween the respective "provinces" of religion and government.*^* But 
after a brief consideration of this topic, he is led back to a discussion of the 
boundaries between faith and reason. "In matters of religion." Locke ob¬ 
serves. "it might be well if anyone would tell how far we are to be guided 

Iodic diKUsm Cod i MiwhincM d pcnakm lotHccml Uw> hcfivt to ihc Inw (us 
fXM*. l2$-13S;Kma'l H7J 
^ MS n. fob 317018. Urif Oroft. f » 

^wsM.fel. 321; tLN.p 261. 

VI hrsM.fd.32S; ClN.p US 

koU.bdi 36a-370 duly 29.16761: UfifOrtft.f 62. 

« n. W*. 4l2-tn. £LN. f. 274. 

i«s 1 1. M 4H. Thcw "provwwei *0 kcpi «vB 4*tinrr" (£LK, p. 27S). In 

I67M674, Lodtt Mdcvwosps paper "On the Dtifrrcnre bcnwm Civilsnd EatelMMsI 
Pevrer." in atikh he argued rKn pen^lM eitsdwd le cml Utn were fwi “dw prapec mesns 
w procure obedteiKe*' in ow n ew of reli^on (Kmg. 2 10^119). 
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by rewon ond how br by faith. Want of (his is one of the causes that 
keeps up in (he world so many differeni opinions and religious sects." 

In other words, the problem of enforcing the penal laws against Dis* 
senters leads, in one sense, back to a constderanon of naturaJ law, the na* 
ture of God. and the structure of morality and religion and their relation¬ 
ship to Measure and pain—marters that are anrecedent to the origins and 
funaion of human laws—hut it also leads (o a prarrica) recognition of the 
existence of a diversity of opinions, a phenomenon that arises because it 
is so difficult for individuali to determine where truth is, and this ques¬ 
tion, in turn, cannot be answered with respea to matters of religion un¬ 
less we first establish bow far we are to be guided by reason and how far 
by faith in our religious beliefs and practices. Thus. Locke declares, the 
"setting down a strict boundary between faith and reason . . , ought ro 
be the first point established in all disputes of rebgioA/’''' Locke then at¬ 
tempts to demarcate these boundaries, but he immediaiely runs mto 
"great diflkuldes about free wdl which reason cannot resolve." This ob¬ 
viously poses a serious dilemma as to how ro determine "where to appeal 
to faith and quit reason" if we cannot be certain of what "powers" we 
actually have, or of the nature of their operations regarding any sort of 
knowledge whatsoever. Most of these difficulties are. for the moment at 
least, resolved by a confidence on Locke's part that Cod has created us as 
free agents and as rational beings and that He would not. therefore, have 
endowed us with these qualities if the consequence of their employment 
was such as to lead individuals into a state of hopeless and irreconcilable 
contradiction. Hence, faith, as attached to revelations from God. for ex¬ 
ample. "can never convince us of anything that contradicts our know]* 
edge."^^ Locke takes up the problem of miracles, but he insists, as ler* 
guson and others had. that mirades are only employed by God m order 
to confirm our faith, and not to undermine our knowledge.*^ The truth 
of a revelation cannot be "greater than our own knowledge." since its 
"certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it." and He 
would nor require us to believe anything thai would "overturn all our 
prinaples and foundations of knowledge, render all our faculties useless 

Ml M. M 41$; CLM. a 27S I twkr'i pa*Ming of the mor here ii. M bet, i 
mutemem of (he ptrpoie and tope of dMCiwi of the "mevnns;* iSm hiu $ave n»e (o 
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and wholly 6mroy thv most excellent pan of his workmanship or under¬ 
standing and put man in a condition whemn he will have less light, less 
conduct than the beasts that perish."^ 

Not only does faith ''not rake a wav the landmarks of knowledge'" or 
subvert ""the foundations of reason/" but if, on the other side, we cannot 
set out "’the distinct provinces of faith and reason.” then, Locke warns, 
some men will be able to assen that there is ”no use. no room for reason 
at all” in matters of religion. This assertion can then be used to sanction 
an infinite number of "extravagant ofdnions” and "absurdities” that con* 
ceal themselves under the cloak of religion. The justification of these be* 
liefs and their accompanying praetKes depends upon the "’crying up of 
faith in opposition to reason,'"^ Tor those who with to claim a rational 
foundation for their rrligious beliefs and practices, however, a simple ref* 
erence to the dichoiomy between faith and reason will not suffice. They 
must undertake to show rnore precisely the respective provinces of each 
in order not to faff prey, on the one hand, to mere enthusiasm and inspi* 
ration as a definition of rebgion. or on the other hand, to an acceptance of 
all the absurdities that religious authorities may be inclined to include 
within their view of religion where the acceptance of their authority with 
respect to matters of religion is equated with faith. 

In laying down ihe foundation fora rationally grounded conception of 
religion. Locke suggesta that we distinguish between ’ reasonings and de* 
duermns upon clear and perfect ideas ’ and the informatwri supplied by 
the ""evidence of our senses." and those phenomena whose acceptance or 
understanding requires the exercise of our faith. "Since our senses reach 
but a few of the matters of fact” we confront in our experience, faith sup¬ 
plies the defect of our knowledge "'when our senses fail/’ and this is es¬ 
pecially true with respect to those "'things necessary to our salvation.” 
The discussion lioes not proceed very far into the inierior regions of this 
problem in these journal notes. Instead. Locke again invokes a theory of 
creationism, and his coiKepiion as to Cod’s purposes in making us the 
kind of beings we are, m order to establish what he takes to be the bound¬ 
aries between faith and knowledge, reason and revelation. 

Thus it seems to me lhat God has plainly set out the boundaries of 

our several faculnes and showed us by which we are to conduct our- 

MS I 1. fob A\%-420i FIN. p 176 
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&«]ves; vu., by ounenst^ in cogmzance ol Mnsiblf object*, by ree* 
son in deducrions «j>d discourres ^Tom perfect and clear ideas, and by 
faith in marten that the senses nor reason wdl not reach to. And 
though reason often helps our senses and faith our reason, yet nei' 
ther the one nor the ocher ever invajidates the authority or destroys 
the evidence of the mfeiior and subordinate faculty.'*^ 

There is much more m a similar vein contained m Locke's journals— 
they continue for another three years—but it seems unnecessary to cite 
additional material from them here. The point I have cried to demonstrate 
through these citations taken from the notes in his 1676 journal is that 
when Locke did undertake lo think seriously about the nature of the hu¬ 
man understanding, he did so within a context in vrhich a solution to the 
problem of tolerating a diversity of rebgioui opinions breed him into a 
consideration of the structure of ihe moral universe and man's place 
within it, the nature of man as a raisonal being created by God, the limits 
of the civil magistrate's power over indifferent actions, the boundaries 
between faith and reason, the role of reason with respect to religion, the 
problem of knowledge and certainty in rebtion to the diversity of opin- 
ions, and a whole complex of issues that the d^ate over toleration pro' 
voked by Samuel Parker's Discourse of Exetniaslical Pohfy caused others 
to consider seriously as integral aspects of their own defenses of tolcca* 
lion. 

In addition to this intellectual response, Shaftesbury's discussion con¬ 
cerning toleration as reproduced in the Letter from a Person of QuaUty 
was presented to (or by) Locke in the dearest terms. The political mean¬ 
ing of a solution to the problem of religious toleration was made starkly 
evident to every reader of the Letter. Nothing less than the foundations 
of constitutional government and the rights of Englishmen were at stake 
in the practical debate with the "new party" of men determined to impose 
a system of popery and tyranny upon Engbnd. 

In the state of war deebred upon the Dissenters m the 1670s. survival 
depended not only upon the truth of one's reply, as |ohn Owen had said, 
but also upon finding some practical means of resisting those who were 
prepared to wield the powerful machinery of Church and Slate to enforce 
their "dogmatic assertions." The intellectual and political foundations of 
Proiescaniism. so men believed, were threatened by • combination of 
clergy and Court in a "conspiracy" to restructure the soaal order of sev¬ 
enteenth-century England. Locke’s assooacion with Shaftesbury had not 
only prompted him to think about these problems, it had also placed him 
in the midst of the practical efforts to find a soIuiioa to them. 

Hsf.l.ioL. 426^7, k4.432. 
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Locke's pmence in France was (omntous, not only in respect ol hii 
timely departure from En^nd. but also because He wu in a position to 
continue his political Krvwe on behalf of Shaftesbury and the opposition 
party. In 1677-1678, in an attempt to preMute France into signing a peace 
treaty mih HoUand, Charles II ihreatened to declare war on France. To 
this end, he asked Parliament for money, arKl began to raiK recruits for 
the army. However, some members of the Country Party suspected that 
Charles' threats were merely a ruse, and that If the money were voted by 
Pariiameni, the kit\g would decide not to declare war on France, but he 
would then have both the funds and a standing army at his diiposal—and 
perhaps. French subsidies as well-^uffioent for him to rule without call¬ 
ing Parliament into session again.’ These suspicions were far from 
groundless, especially in b^t of the cumulative effect produced by the 
assertions by various individuals that there was a conspiracy afoot to es¬ 
tablish an aWolute monarchy in England. The most recent reaffirmation 
of this charge was contained in Andrew MarveH’s popular work. An Ac- 
counl cf thf Crovth of Popery and Arbitrary Goremment.’ 

In these arcumstances, it was imperative for the leaders of the parlia¬ 
mentary opposition to gather as much intHligenct as they could with re- 
speo 10 the designs of French foreign policy, and to iscerrain, it possible, 
whether any secret arrangement djd erist between Charles II and Louis 
XfV along the lines they suspected. In addition to this ipeafic objective, 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, and others were still pressing for a dissolution 
of the Cavalier Parliament. In fact. Buddn^m. Shaftesbury, Wharton, 
and Salisbury attempted to raise the issue in the House of Lords as to 

• Oalrrmptf, I ISO, r R lonn, CMxU'ya'dCeart* En/liiitf. 165^1^4, Canbndge 
Harvird UniwnHy frm, 1971. f llO. UwC StRm tiw. Noitandfif Amift'Tht An- 
ttarmy Utphgy m Sf*rn(w*irh>C<«firry fngiand. Bakunorv fahra HapklM UiHventty 
Prcf>. 1974. pp HS-133. ht th> parfo ir wmfy Mm. w itWpfor u b Mm i i “11 we hsve 
nn ■ Hv «nrS (he Fffnch fang, there i* no mit bui will tfN yoa whn wifl come of (hie 
ermy.''Another edM (hot.' for c«^ilbia«. ihcw men err fused foranMugrivery use. 
These red ceu* msy fighi nmiMt Ma^u Clurta” (Grey, S 233.2K7) 
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whether a ParlMment that had been prorogued h>r more than a year—ar 
k then had been, from November 1675 to February 1677—was rtot. ipso 
facto, dissolved, according to some statutes of Edward 111, never re- 
Kinded.* These efforts earned them impnaonment in the Tower, where 
Shaftesbury remained throughout 1677, even after his colleagues had 
been released.* 

Notwithstanding their imprisonment, Bvclon^m and Shaftesbury 
had been in contact with the French ambassador, Bamllon, and has agent. 
Ravuigny, in an attempt to gain French assisunce in forcing a dissolution 
of Parliament.^ It was in loois XIV's interest to preserve the neutrality 
of England with re^>ect to his war with the Dutch. He also had his own 
reasons for wanting to prevent Charles from becoming as absolute and 
independent in his ectiorts as the latter would have liked. The French 
monarch, therefore, was witling to cooperate with the parliamentary op¬ 
position in order to block the appropriation of funds for a war—real or 
imaginary—against France.* This cooperation, however, had to be main¬ 
tained under the strictest secrecy, both bKtuse some members of Parlia- 
ment accepted bribes from the French king vrhich ihey had no wish to ac¬ 
knowledge, and also because Louis XIV sou^t to maintain ostensibly 
friendly relations with his cousin.' Thus, in addition to their intelligence- 
gathering operations, leaders of the opposition party were involved in se¬ 
cret intrigues with the French designed to frustrate Charles iVt suspected 
aims to establish himself as an absolute monarch. 

Beyond these sketchy outlines, the pscnire becomes darkened to the 
point of ifflperceptibility. During 1677-1671, vanous agents of Fhaftes- 
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' ThrooghoBt 1477. there were Merer negnsoons between LmMa XIV and Charfei about 
a Him of menry to be paid by the French king in rewen For ChaHei' promiar to prorogue 
Parliament (Dabymple, 1 150.14^169,10^1921 Fen at ansuni o( Oamlkm** di^rie* 
mrni of money to varimn Whig leaders (not Shaherbwyl. mdudmg S iArry. Ru*Mlt and 
BiKkangham, we Mrymple. 1.310-303; Keith Fetbi^ A Hsrery ^ ibr Tory Party, 144(V 
1714. Okfard: Clarendon PisM, 1924. p 171, Neverth^na. Rowfl bed on the floor of the 
HooMof Commons in mponae toaec is aiiimaof huaeeeptu^bnbw. dedanng, '*ldefyany 
man ehvciDchajge me with any dealing mlh dw Frendt" IMu^ Tory Plarfy.p. 174). 
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bury and BurkingharTV—including the latter him$ell^<roased the Eng* 
Urh Channel in diaguiaes on myaterious misMons with equally mysteri¬ 
ous results. "I am confident/’ the English ambassador to France* Ra]|>h 
Montagu * wrote to Lord Treasu rer Danby in lanuary 167S* "that some oi 
the discontented Parliament men have been intriguing with the Fncich 
ambassador, Mr. Barnllon."* This confidence, however, was not sup- 
poned by any detailed informanon. As one historian ol these events ob¬ 
served* 

There is so much ol design in all the Sute lenerv of these times* and 
the politics of the several couru from whence they came shifted so 
often* almost daily and hourly, that It is scarce possible to reduce 
them to any consistency, or draw any solid inference from them . . . 
we must thread the whole maze of perplexities.* 

Unfortunately* that task, described in this comment written more than 
two hundred years ago, still remains to be carried out. None of the biog¬ 
raphies of Shaftesbury* Buckingham* Locke, or of any of the other prin¬ 
cipals involved have shed much light on what these secret intrigues ac¬ 
complished* who the participants were, and what particular roles they had 
in the affair. Hence, while Locke was m a positton to act as Shaftesbury's 
agent, the extent to which he did so* and to what purpose* is difficult to 
determine. What follows, therefore, is not so much an attempt to unnvel 
the tangled threads of intngue as to indicate something of the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the last two years of Locke’s stay in France. 

Someone who was certainly acting as a spy was s Colonel john Scott* 
though he often used other aliases. ^ In several depositions btec filed in a 
legal case involving Scott, it was charged that during 1677^1678, he had 
acted as an agent for the French government, gathering information on 
the English fortifications at Portsmouth and Plymouth. Scott was accused 
of making maps of the English coastline* smugging information contain¬ 
ing estimates of ships and men out of the Navy office* drawing up ac¬ 
counts of various castle fortifications, and so forthJ' One witness testiried 
that Scott was seen at Poole. taking notes on the military installations 
there* in the company of Major Wildman and Sir Robert Osyton. This 
information, it was alleged* was to be passed on to Lord Shaftesbury.^^ 
Although the allegation appears doubtful at least insofar as Scott vrat not 

* Jam«s Ralph* Ttir Hwiory pf CiubW, 1744* p. )42: (Mrymple. 1 iiai, 

* Rtiph* Hitlory, p. MJ 

* On? Mction of Wilbur C AbboR’s Csogirls vilb OMvw* (Port WuhlagnA* N.Y: 
Krnnikat Pi«>. 1469. pp 281-3861 with Sron Tbeacdy fall* length hognphy is UU 
WM T Mowrer. Vif Jnd<HnUaWe Mia StPh. New York: rams. Smos end Cudahy. 1960. 

" MS Rawlinsoei A175* Ms. 163-164 
MS Rjwlinson A 175* M 173. 
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likely tQ do hi* spying in crowds, it does, neverthdess. contain a kernel of 
truth. Through the influence of Lord Arlington. Scon had been appointed 
to the post of Royal Geographer in 1668, Thereafter, he seems to have 
translated this offldal duty into the deddedJy unoHkit] occupation of 
drawing up maps of English coastlines and fortifications, and selling them 
to the hig^t ^dder'* 

Scott was a woiid-dass adventurer whose ccdorful and bizarre exploits 
a re too nu merous to detail here. He seems always to have placed himsel f 
in the midst of the underworld of spies and intelligence agents. In the 
early 1670s, Scott resided in Holland in company vnth various English 
agents, mostly former Commonwealthmen living in eule.'* At the same 
Time, he was made a captain general in the Dutch military forces, even* 
Tually rising to the rank of colonel of the infantry.*^ During the Third 
Dutch War, Scott worked as a double agent, reporting on the activities of 
Peter Du Moulin, and other English and Dutch spies.'* When England 
withdrew from the war. Scotr moved to Pans, where he sought a new 
market for his maps and intelligence servKes. The charge that Scott sold 
maps and inbrmation pertaining to English naval fonifiraiions and ships 
to the French, therefore, while difficult to prove, does not seem ill 
grounded in light of the information we do have concerning his aaivities. 

Another part of the accusation that was certainly true was that Scott 

" Th* 1*0 th«f Seen w«* ia the C«w4ie«M pmen M (hr omeof his arpolnnn<>Ai Is oaly 
ortt of I myrtad of inmguing inodwus ia hn hit tC$PD. 8* 11^, 481. Ahhoti, CetiUkth yp 
» 1 - 331 ). 

** Sron ■rwsJW a td m haw sold the Dwsrh awps sftj pis n i of th« drfewsof tnallsh har* 
bon ai the rme ef iha Third Datch War |At6en. CoM>rrs. p 341) Later, he sold maps to 
the French fMowrer, 5eo<r, p 254, DDogiaC Cre c ne. ed.. of rhe fepish Wni. Del* 
mac, N T . Srholan' tanimdes «*d Re p r in t * , 197?. p SO Uus wotb in d adei ■ reprint of 
a foomal foe 1679 by lame* loyne. a IrwAdof Seoni 

'* I3(e degree to which Scon n ki w a lo as a* all m ui larae pan due to the Ion that he 
WM a chief wiinesi apinst Sosnud Pepys before the Comm w iee of Cneuiry into the Mis- 
cirTtagn of the Navy, when ketrwiRed ihartheTteoaurer^eneref of the frendi Navy had 
showed him mapa of the English coaadme, and vonoas other items of intefligence, ill of 
which "were signed by Pepyi Pepyi lewM that the wry pa p e r * desenhed by 5co« were 
found in the hner’s lod^ngi (Crey, 7 303. 307) S u bseqwemfy. Pepys sent out agent* and 
wim namerou* letters mail effort to AgUp f ery pWw of rtfermawon e sp ec t aTly irwnm- 
Irwtifig ififirmsnnn ofinrT Scon ihot heemdd hnd Two i^vmci of documents pertain* 
Iftg 10 Scott are tncluded in the co R ertwei of ^pys manoaesrpn ai Cambridge (Abbmi, Cots* 
fhers. p. 367). Another targecoflertion of doenmew*by Pe^ i* in (he Bcdleian Library. 

* Abborr. Cen^fcri, p. 339, h4owier. ScoJr. pp 21^222 
MowTcr.Stoer.pp I97-m 

* Mowfcr. Scert, pp 221-232. Stott retunwd to England on (one 3. 1673 Peter Du 
Mouhn and anothef Dutdi agent were armred and «eni to the Tower on August 1.1672 
(C5PP, 13,432.663) WiIIim Can. Locke's fnend. wia also serving as a doable ageni, as 
was (Lord) Howard of Esertd! |C5PD, 14.221. 234,270,629.631. Mowret. Scort, p. 229). 

'* Mowter, SMI. p, 2S4 
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was doscly assodared with Major Wildman, with whom he aometimet 
lodged.^ Tlus asaodafton. in turn, brought Sam into the Duke of Buck* ** 
ingham’s drde. (n 1 ^ 77 . Major Wildman paid oH a debt oived by Scott 
for 05, and in doing so. he was almost certainly acting on behalf of Buck¬ 
ingham,^' Cojond Scott not only corresponded with Ellis Leighton, 
Buckingham's chief agent, but he also made fre<|uent visits to the Tower 
in 1677 to see Buckingham while the latter was a prisoner there,^ Sub¬ 
sequent to these visits, Scott spent a conuderable amount of time crossing 
back and forth between England and France on missions of an indeter¬ 
minate nature for Buckingham and the parliamentary opposirion. During 
1678 . Scott worked closely with Shaftesbury's agent in Paris, John Har¬ 
rington, who was there in disguise under the name of Benson.^ Harring¬ 
ton was receiving payments for his expenses from Shaftesbury as the let¬ 
ter's "cousin in Pans." but the precise nature of the intelligence he and 
Scott were to provide (or the leaders of the parliamentary ^poaicion re¬ 
mains a mystery.^* 

Locke reenters the discussson at this point because he certainly knew 
Scott and had some contact with him during the period both men were in 
France. In Locke's piumaL there is a notanon indicating that he met with 
Scott.^ In addition to Harrington (Benson). Scott’s main contact in 
France was with Sir Ellis Leighton, who was Buckingham’s chief agent in 

* Gr««M. pp 57. SO, SI. A Snn rtiouahr ot homdl m ■ CofnmmwccIthiMn. 
B«ikdn Willimn. k« wm Infiid* wtiK nvfni n CramwcUun oMnn. indudifig Capuln 
Nwmui. whoin ihe Uie 167D». wS4 iWfCOpnececela Uwilon <«Sf*«4iouM, SranMonged 
tosdub(h«( mrrat ihecotfwkouwfwry fughi toAsoiMpohoct HriUe«MOdat*dwt«K 
Rkhard Goeltneagh. wtie actfd «Ins •nonwy. In ISIO. Seen bccsnw a member ct the 
Green Ribbon Gt^ IMowrer. Scotr. pp ASS. M4I 

Mr R««Himon A ITS, M 1lt P wil a t hanUmg varieva hnaneul mattera lec him. 
Wildnian imowd power o( anomep f«t (Add, ms 27572. W. 24) 

*' MS Rawlicuon A ITS. M. I9i. Haley, p SAln. Scin nwy have been pen of 8iKiUn|- 
hasi'a enmtege as eartf m 1672. but he «is ceflaudy <lose to hm by 1477-167$ (Mowrer. 
SrWf.pp 225, aS| 

'' AbboR, Cangkt*. p 352. On Nmrember 6.1679, the long ordered $epK to be appre* 
hrnded and hi* papers Muad wttenrver he nm landed at Dover (Add MS1439S, M 12$). 

** Gtvenc, Durre*. p 64: Haley, p S21n . ua Ravduwon A 179. M 57 Mowm aays 
that S«ott a1 fo worked < fMA n [nm3 ^ UkW wi ^ho ii 

fMflttCMd in hij iegmsi, see lehn Itnigh Lae6e'« Tftoth m Franre, 117^1179, Om* 
bridge Cambridge Univeesiry Presa. 1953. pf. 161. IIO. 19$. Another indMdMal working 
with bhailesbury's agent {Hamngton} was |ehn f leke. later Locke's (rtend (onknown to 
him at this time, (bdievel and a psoiopafu in ific Rye Hoose Rot Frefce had aiionpted to 
vtait Buckingham \n the Tower m !677. but wts no* pemnrted to see him (Frank K. Elln. 
"Mm Frefce and The HMory *f Imtpids." RfctWagKa/ Quarterly, 44. no 4 lOctoher 
1965). 476) 

msI29,M.72 
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Paris.^ Locke 5eemi to have kiKnvn Leighton, for at the end of August 
1677, he wrote to a hiend that, tn response to a summons from England^ 
Leighrcm had voluntarily returned to England and surrendered himself to 
the authorities, whereupon he was promptly committed to the Tower.^ 
It is also a curious fact, though it may be no more than that, that Scon's 
London correspondent in the early 1670s during the penod of his intelli¬ 
gence activities and with whom he retained a friendship was Locke and 
Shaftesbury's friend. Sir ]ohn Banks,* 

In )uly 1675. William Bbthwayi wrote from France to an unidentified 
correspondent in En^nd; 

I have been diligen t in the search of al 11 hings rela nng tn the business 
... 1 have got a very large map done by the hand, describing all the 
coasts, roads, and soundings of France with a panicular designation 
of all the junsdictkins of the French admiralties,* 

Evidently. Scon's maps of the English coast ind naval installations were 
not the only charts crossing ihe Chinnel. Dlathwayi wrote ihis letter 
while he was in residence at Mr. Brisbane’s bouse. Brisbane was Charles 
IPs agent in France for merchant affairs.* He was also an acquaintance of 
Locke It was Brisbane who assumed custody of Locke’s books and ar¬ 
ranged their shipment and delivery to Locke after the latter’s return to 
England.’^ In the letter from whKh I have cited, after a reference to a book 
concerning the French Admiralty. Blaihwayt writes that he has compiled 
a good collection of books and pamphlets relating to trade and the plan¬ 
tations.^ This piece of in formanon is quite interesting in view of Locke’s 
extensive book buying in France in these areas, the fact that these books 
passed through Brisbane’s hands, and that Shaftesbury had a special In¬ 
terest in such material. Locke himself s^t the earl some maps of France 

» AbbpR.CenfficM.p M 

^ i;5IO lock*'* csn*«pai6n>i wn WiOiMfi Courtm bvinp m Ftanrv 

under the Mtumfd name at WiHuin ChariciM I do not hno* when Lfifhrar wet rdeiMd 
from dw Tower, hut heweehedtm Pane in famivy laTSiHile}'. p. 4)7n.| 

Mowm. Sour, f 229 

" m PWV 51 fluly 1.1679) Scow we kn on a w hevt *ctd hi» mepi loa member of the 
Trade and Hantanone Co mm ineeot ihe Houae of loidi. end filathnvyi appaare to be wrlt- 
inf lo lhal (wnmntN or iH<ha(nnan IMuenei. 5cWt, p. 257) 

* Payments to 9ri*ban« of GOO and another of GOO were made m Septemb e r 1676 and 
March 1677. rciputmiJy (Al Souh y| 253. pt 1. Me. 2Jf^231|. Ji te tmpoeeiUe to tell 
from three same whether Bnsbanealeoactedaaa*>mtglliat.iai egent, rhooahhcdtd repent 
the preeence of Seen ee 6hKkinghem’* ageM in Ftence IMowm, Scetr. p. 302} 

** Locke refers to Inebane m hie fneM (Cerrapewdrecc, 1:593; cf iW.. pp. H6-S47; 
MS b.2. M. 20; MS f.4. fob. I4!>jd2). 

" wiPWVSIOolyl, 1679) 
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{drawn by S<ott?). and other material pertaining to Frend) military 
lorce*.^ In another letter written ^rom France. BUthvrayt inquires after 
Shaftesbury's steward and dose associate. Colonel Rumsey. to whom 
BUthvra y t sends lus regards. ^ Blaihwayt Ji Ice so many other of his cou n* 
trymen then in France, was probably on an inTelligence'gathering miS' 
sion. but to whai end. for whom, and what degree of cooperation (if any) 
he received from Lodte are quesoaru whose answers are not disclosed by 
the evidence available to us. 

Sometime in 1678, Buckingham made a secret trip in disguise to 
France. "How long he will stay or conceal himself/' the English ambas¬ 
sador wrote, "is as great a secret as why he came/'” Buckingham was ac¬ 
companied on that (np by Major WiULmBi\. Through some unexplained 
circumstance, Henry Neville (another Republican and longtime friend of 
Wildman. Algernon Sidney, and James Harrington) was also in Paris at 
this lime.” No one at the time could explain what Wildman. Neville, and 
Buckingham were up to, nor has anyone since clarified the nature of these 
secretive comings and goings. In February 167$. locke's friend in Mont¬ 
pelier informed him that Wildman "and another English man" whose 
name he did not know, had amved in that city.^’ It is possible that Wild* 
man journeyed to Pans sometime before fuly 9,167$, when Locke left 
that city, but given the clandestine charecter of ilmoii everyone's behev- 
lor from the moment they set foot on French sod, end the absence of an 
accurate account of Wildman's movements, this is only a ^seeulation. 
Bucki ngham and Scott. however, did hold secret meetings, and liter, a her 
both indivMluals had returned to England. Scott was dispatched to France 
by the duke with a letter artd an oral message for Louis XIV.” 

” Tlmr mapa wm wm 6y Stt ThanM ArmatroAg's 

Ip. 5t71. us f.2. Mi 279, 246. d ws L2. M S4 It U mi known whether ihe 
WM iKc had ihrta who Mmrd Captain Matrhewi, who. along 

with Arrnairong. w«a d s tp ly knvolwd in the Ryr Hoaae n« 

*• ua PWV)i. 

** S^lt CMTtapendmra, Camdm S uo aty PsUKattona. val, 71. 1tS8, p 69 (HniTy So«- 
tk to G«org« Sovik, Aagim 27, tSTSI None ci Ondun^vam'i baographm pawide an ad- 
equals aaounl of hia whareahouta. and hr Ary Mit him m Ffancr ter aeme nme prior lo 
ikla irport 

MaurKC Aahley. Mn tVddnw*. AHTmaarrr a«(d Pfonrr, London: lonathon Ci^. 
1947, p 217. pUm Lfightoi w«a ibo in Pana wwmag with Bud u n gha A l$«raifr Com- 
fpowdmce.p 69| 

Coiiw p ondr m r. I S46 Ckurfeten, authorot the ktm. trequenriy pmaei along pobr* 
ml news to Locke, and the nitpUaiun oi hu le t ccen c e teeeu to he cKm loeke knows Wild* 
man 

** Abbott. Coitjhrfi. p. )$0; Mowrer, Seen, pp 297-299 BuckinfhBn made uwiher te¬ 
em rnp to Pant m Apnl 1679. and waa iherr again m Ocmbei of ihai year (Dalrymph. 
1:313; StvtUCprrnp^mdnct.f 123) 
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While Ralph Monta^, the English ambassador to France* was Iceeping 
an eye on "(he discontented Parbament men" flimng in and out of PariS/ 
it is possible that they* in rum. were keeping an eye on him. On Decern' 
her 2.1677, Locke received a summons to treat the ambassador's wife as 
her physician.’* Montagu's wife was the Countess of Northumberland, a 
person Lodie had known for almost ten years. He had traveled with her 
briefly in France on a holiday in the autumn of 1672.* Several other 
fnends and correspondents of Locke were part of the countess's house¬ 
hold. including Mrs. Blomer, who was Lady Northumberland's constant 
companion.*’ Lodie was present in or had access to the ambassador's 
household throughout the month of December 1677.*^ It was precisely at 
this rime that the French were mabng offers of money to Charles II in 
return for a guarantee of England's neutrality, and were also sending 
their agents to England to make contact with the parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion leaders. Montagu's correspondence in December 1677 diKusses both 
of these moves by the French.* As Cransion remarks, if Locke had been 
acting as an agent for Shaftesbury and the Whigs in their attempts to gam 
intelligence, he could not have been better placed.** 

During the same period* the English government had decided to keep 
an eye on Locke while he was in France. Sometime following Shaftes* 
bury's impnsonment m the Tower in 1677. CharWi 11 summoned a 
young clergyman from Durham* Denis Grenville* to a meeting. Grenville 
was temporarily rebeved of his cfencaJ duties* provided with some 
money* and sent into France on a special mission. As he boasted In a letter 
to Archbishop Sancroft—who was obviously not informed that Grenville 
had left his post at Durhanv—he had undertaken this assignment with the 
personal encouragement of the bng and his brother* fames.* Whatever 
else Grenville was supposed to do* he immediately initiated a correspond* 

* Ce*rvteeiWffKr* 1.$2S. 

* Cfanwen* p 14S 

CfamcMi* ff 1^140* Ca y myw rff wc*. I 32aA h adAfion «o Mn Bkwwr, Lode 
knew her Mwer* Anna Grlo* ifae a aiembei ert the mA u$ a d a r $ houachpU iCerrnpand- 
enrt, 1:334) 

V Bmh before Mid ■trer h» nwdinl tok in P m ni fo i. L^de pnaBonaUy T«en*«d his 
mail rhroMah the imUwidor'* r m S e rw e 

" Andrew Br^vnina, Tawm u O i ben ie . finrt pf Otnkf. 3 eab.. Olaay; Jadaen. 1951. 
2299042. 

** CransOMi, p 174. lode wm crmmly in (eea w nt OMwa wuh Shahetbvry and/er his 
drde oi awooare* aa w hn tneod's pohiKy aniaMB. He cepieJ m hia fearnal Shafres* 
bufy'sspwch m the King's Bench |)urie29.1477) m nppon o( InsafpfKanon iob« refoaacd 
on ball (rom ihe Tower Aa Leyden observes, ihta was one oi dieae msunees in «4nch 
Locke's uae oi shonlwrrd was means wconeeal die mawnd (CX>l. p. 250). 

** MS Tanner 40, fol ISl He ms wm m FrwKe. as De Bees says, bentite of his debts 
(CorrMpoedence. J 468) 
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ence with Locke. «7«ten$ibiy to nutters of phi)o»ophy (of whkh 

Grenville knew very hnk). but probably with the intention of keeping 
track of Locke's movements. ^ Locke ww not foded by this, and he some¬ 
times consciously misled Grenville as to his plans or whereabouts. Gren* 
ville then tried to foin Locke in person, but the latter kept moving, dung* 
ing his residence, and remaining one step ahead of the pursuing 
Grenville,*’ 'Hieir correspondence, and nibse^ent CBt'and'jnouse chase 
across France has the flavt^ of a corruc opera about ii. but Grenville's se¬ 
riousness of purpose is evident from the dury he kept during his mission 
in France. At one point. He records a meeting with "Mr. Finch" and 
others, and their discussion of "the present dangers" with respect to the 
political situation in £n^nd,** Interspersed with notes of the letters he 
is to send to Locke are Grenville's comments about the dangerous conae- 
q uences of a dissolution of Parliamen i, and other pd iiical reAectiona that 
clearly reveal for whkh side, at leasi. he was acting as a spy .** 

Other cu rious items in Locke* s ^ rnals i ncl ude a note he made I n 1677 
Oft a secret way of writing, which allows "real" sentences to mean some¬ 
thing else when the key to deciphering their meaning is a phrase agreed 
upon by the correspondents.* Also interesting are several references to 
William Waller, son of the parliamentary general, who was soon to as* 
sume a prominent rolem the prosecution of the popish plot.^^ Because so 
many pieces of the whole puute are missing, however, it is virtually im¬ 
possible to reconstruct the general political context within which Locke's 

** r«wt»B»Brn< bvftd »* n r t ttfi '' rfw C*«rHfc.s<faf| i riii aft . dwuld br mlowgio Locte 
fersdvKcon euouonsof derouen sad Cod'i paryeiei lor mm |f9V*6oam«, 1:3a7). Crtn* 
nOe msy have had • noodh.' m he csnlnmd lo Ledw m om bI Kis Utwn. hut he 
w««, even er ihM pemi, ■ nM Prrj-ifcfi en^i^ m a Kiww comependence with the enoM 
inrimere Inend ol the Impnaoned l ea d er ol the opyowrioa Stmme mdeed I Not only did he 
laier beco m e a tasvbite. hat GreiwiUe ^ ae henatim m "baaq my smon seal" in hia 
public aetmona" to pnech dirwily m poiaml laaoae. pemg ao lor a ISai ta te ura* hla 
portahtonera to vote lor the Coon candidetia A a poriaomentory a W nlm (Deua GrenviUe, 
MUttIknM TV )Vo^ end Lme»s. Saitm So o ecy Pobbcailme. veL 5f. IRSI. p 47; 
Themsa Comber. dKaohaeintpArA end Lerre**. Sokm* Sooety fubUoriona. vd. 1S7, 
pp 44n.. 122-C2ai Little wonder that 'both el their M^eeoea |t.e.. Charter and 
hmesl were pleoaed legive meenceufogniwM Iren their awotha le vndrrtohe thu pment 
journey ' to freiKe |ms Tanner 40, M. laiL 

*' Crenville wrote (o toche that ''thoti^ I canmw caadi your peraen,'’ 1 will etill eall you 
my iriend, in ipitr of dw fact iha you ''nm away aa far aa yiM plroae Iren sir" (Certr* 
ajaondenrr, 1'4U, Craiwiue, pp ISI-1S3L 

* ue RawliAMnDSSI.U WlihaaaiCftimflr'adiaey for ihepenod hewunfroaK * ). 
I dp not know to which "Mr. Finch''GtcamDriatefemng 

* M Rawitnaaei D 951. fuia. 74,74. 

*• MS t.2, fek. 144-145, 

*' Locke waackorlywcUloioawi CO Wayer. and TK? vena (ms f t.Wa 4g3.447,523. S24; 
Cormpo>tdni(e. 1 515) 
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scHviii«$ might be wen to h»ve perrkuJer stgnihcarKe. Still, taking into 
account whet we do know of hi* aciiviry for Shaftnbury in the periods 
before artd after his sojourn in France, it is unbkc)y that Locke was so far 
removed from the political scene as some later writers would have us be¬ 
lieve, 

Locke returned to England at almost esacdy the same rime as Colond 
Scott.” Scoct had been arrested the day before, questioned, and searched 
(or papers he was suspected of carrying, while Locke was allowed to pass 
into England unmolested.” Scott was held in prison at Dover, and he 
promptly wrote a letter to Shaftesbury, requesting the latter's assistance 
to obtai n hu release. ” The England that greeted LMke. however, was im • 
prisoned in its own nightmare. For several months, the country had been 
in the throes of the popish'plot cruis. 

There is no easy path across the terrain of the next two years, covered 
as it is by an undergrowth of perjured testimony, forged documents, lies, 
sham plots, and iudicial murders. Several scholars have written detailed 
accounts of the popish plot, eaposing-^r better, cataloging—the false¬ 
hoods tha I were generated by a stable of disreputable witnesses, a nd 1 wi 11 
not attempt to summarize their findings here.” Although some parts of 
ihe testimony of Titus Oates. Israel Tonge. and others were known to be 
perjuries by their contemporaries, other parts of their stories were true, 
which made it quite difficult for most people to cast aside entirely the no¬ 
tion of a plot by the Catholics, even if that plot did not match in every 
detail what the informers alleged. In pan. this was a consequence of years 
of suspicion and crying wolf about a Catholic conspiracy that, even in the 
absence of any specific evidence, many people had already come to accept 
as the truth. And. in pan, a few people had obtained evidence, acquired 
quire independently of any offered by the popish plot informers, which 
they believed confirmed the cxtsience of a conspiracy. Shaftesbury was 
clearly in possession of mformation regarding the intentions and designs 
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of ChariM ](and th« Duke of Yori that was no< available eiftier to Oates 
or to the general pubhc. The eneni to which this fact guided his aaions 
during the popish plot agitarkm is difficult to determine. Even if ShafteS' 
bury was not so cynically manipulative in his use of the witnesses or of 
the pint as a whole as some contemporaries alleged, the possibility cannot 
be discounted that he lenr support to the dubsotis revelations of Oates in 
order to bring out into the open, or to force a serious considefadon of 
other more substantial evidence of a conspiracy. 

Yet. even positing a clear-cut distinction between cymasm and belief 
seems misleading as an angle from whkh to view the popish plot. For, the 
atmosphere of uncertainty and confusion that prevailed is inadequately 
expressed by such a formulation The plot itself in its barest outline was 
simple: It was alleged that there was a conspiracy by Catholics to kill 
Charles so that his brother, a Catholk, would succeed to the throne. But 
the various means by which this end was to be accomplished cast up so 
many multifarious deuils. and unleashed sudi a torrential outpouring of 
names of persons whose relationship with one another waa impoMible to 
fathonwoften because there was no relaiionship-what the most pro¬ 
found and general ef fea produced by the popish plot was one of confusion 
and fear. As one contemporary put it. the popish plot has given us "such 
sensible apprehensions of future troubles and calamities, that we en|oy 
not what we have." nor can we find "ease or satisfaction in anything 
which we os yet possess." Everything had become "unsettled and uncer* 
tain," leaving us with an overnding apprehension of the future and a deep 
sense of "the instability of the times."'* 

While the hysteria surrounding the popish plot has received its due at¬ 
tention. It should not be forgotten that there were longstanding and well- 
grounded suspicions of a popish conspiracy involving the Duke of York, 
some high-ranking ministers of state. Catholic courtiers, some members 
of the Anglican church hierarchy, and perhaps the king himself. It is not 
easily determinable, therefore, whether the popish plot ought to be 
viewed within the context of this conspiracy, or whether the litter ought 
to be viewed within the ccmiext of the popish plot. Yet. in le r i iw of how 
one assigns proportions of "rinonality" or "hysteria" to the political be¬ 
havior of Individuals between 1679 and 1681. much depends upon one's 
answer to this question. 

To ermtpheate matters fu rther. the " false'' a nd c he' 'ret!" Catholic con - 
spiracles, as they are someumes denoted, crossed and joined each other at 
several points. The moat important of these lunctures was provided by 
1 he correspondence of Cdwa rd Colema n, the private secreary to the Duke 

* WtUum OuoMn. Taefl'V J6A2. fp 2lf. 
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of York. Co]eman'» letters. »ornc of which were dciroyed before the re¬ 
mainder were diKoveced. ceruinly contained inflammatory* and proba¬ 
bly treasonable, statements.^’ He had written of "the great design ... to 
undermine the intrigues of that company of merchants who trade for par- 
liament and the religion* and to establish that of the associated Catholics 
in every place." He also spoke of bringing about "the utter min of the 
Protestant party," Some measure of Cedeman's teal can be gathered from 
the following frequently dted passage; 

We have here a mighty work upon our hands; no less than the con¬ 
version of three kingdoms* and by that perhaps the subduing of a 
pestilent heresy which has domineered erver t greater part of this 
northern world a long lime. There were never such hopes of success 
since the death of Queen Mary, as now in ourdays.^ 

Throughout the correspondence* there are references to the need for 
money from sources other than PaHsament. with the declared object of 
dispensing altogether with a reliance upon that body. There are also as¬ 
sertions of the "King's power to command his subjects service against all 
acts of parliament." In other words, Coleman’s letters confirmed the po¬ 
litical luspictons of En^ish Protestants as to the designs of Catholics to 
establish an absolute monarchy in England, through which they hoped to 
restore Catholicism as the national religion. The inference that Coleman 
was not expressi ng such views on his own * bv t was rather aai ng for lames 
and with his knowledge, was diHWvIt to resist* especially since Coleman 
himsHf had referred to lames' unmatched "Mal and piety" in the service 
of bringing about the religious conversion of Britain.** 

"The discovery of Coleman’s papers*" wrote one contemporary, 
"made as much noise in and about London, and indeed all over the nation, 
as if the very Cabinet of Hell had been laid open . . . People’s passions 
would not let I hem attend to any reason or deliberation on the matter. , . 
ao as one might have denied Christ with more content than the plot."*^ 
But one did not have to be guided by passion to decipher the intent of 
Coleman’s correspondence, Charles II, who had his own reasons for re- 
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rruinin^ j^enlly skeptKal about much of the tvidmcc that $urf»c«<l 
4unng th« popish plot, conceded that th« Imers “contained plainly a de¬ 
sign to introduce n^pery. "*’ C^emin's correspondence was the most im¬ 
portant. but not th« only evidence that helped to convince even Catholics 
that some high-level “design" to undermine English constitutional gov¬ 
ernment was not merely a conveniently invented political fiction. In a 
sense, therefore, as Ogg observed. Coleman's ^ot represented an exten¬ 
sion or endorsement of the onginal design to institute Catholicism in 
England incorporated into the Treaty of Dover. 

By the time Locke returned to England, in other words, the country 
was enshrouded by a pervasive atmosphere of suspeion. mistrust, and 
(ear directed against the king and his brother. Louis XIV and Prance, and 
the defenders of Catholicism. TheK ivere the crucial elements of the con- 
striding framework within which Shaftesbury. Locke, and the SVhigs 
formulated their pditlcal ideas. As Shaftesbury put it. there was "a secret 
universal Catholic league" whose obfeci was “the utter extirpation of the 
Protestant religion out of the world." This design, he was convinced, 
could only succeed with “the full concurrence of the English Court."^ 
Locke shared his patron's view on this, as on virtually all other political 
issues. Coleman's Two Leiten was among the many tracts on the popish 
plot he purchased, and Shaftesbury. Locke, or someone in the earl'i 
“family." made a number of notes on this pamphlet.** 

The meanings attached to these beliefs viewed in relation to this con¬ 
spiratorial political consoovsness, and ihe general importance of the lit¬ 
ter in itrucninng the political debate in the 1660s will be considered in 
the following two chapters. For the remainder of this chapter. 1 will be 
concerned with delineating the basis for the creation of ■ political move¬ 
ment by Shaftesbury and other leaders of the opposition. In that context, 
the important point is that all of the aspects of the popish plot, both the 
legitimate evidence it produced as well as the apprehension and fear it 
generated, are crucial ingredients in any explanation of the political be¬ 
havior of the movement's participants. There is no question but that an- 
tipopery feeling was the glue that held together the various constitu- 
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encies comprising the political movement chat emerged during the 
exclusion crisis. Anii*Catholid$m crossed dass lines, and expressed a 
deeply held and widespread prejudice. It was capable, as the pope-burning 
demonstrations proved, of serving as a powerful instrument for mobiUz* 
ing people.^ What the popish plot provided, specifically, was an intensely 
experienced sense of urKertainty and apprehension of the future. It gave 
people the feeling of living in a world that had suddenly become unstable. 
What Shaftesbury and the Whip offered as a response to this recognized 
crisis was some means of effectively expressing both the Icmpranding 
prejudice and the feelinp of intense anxiety throu^ the medium of col- 
lectively organUed polickal action. 

From this phrasing ,« might be inferred that the Whig political itwve- 
ment was merely a cathartic response to a short-term convulsion in the 
body politic. To view it in these terms would be a mistake. Despite the 
obvious importance of the popish plot as a catalyst, it should not be for¬ 
gotten ihst the opposition to ChaHes U's administration had been grow¬ 
ing throughout the 1670s. This opposition fused economic, political, and 
religious grievarKes into an intellectually sophisneated and politically 
persuasive framework that increasingly found its expression in rhe po¬ 
litical pamphlets published during the 1670s. Equally Imponant. patterns 
of political alliance and cooperation began redevelop; the circles of men 
with common practical conce r ns widened, overlapped, and merged. The 
practical experience of being in opposition to the government's policies 
that these men shared provided a solid ground upon which to build a po¬ 
litical movement. 

The Rrit formal and informal signs of a pcditical organization among 
the opposition began to appear during the tempestuous parliamentary 
session in 1675. The fight over Danby's Test Bill included a concerted 
propaganda counterattadt by the parliamentary opposition. The pam¬ 
phlets they published were distributed, read, and debated in the coffee¬ 
houses that had recently sprung up all over London. These coffeehouses 
thus became a locus for pc^itkal gatherings, planned and spontaneous. 
They were popularly identified with the political opposition's viewpoint, 
although this representation underestimates their popularity with the 
public at large.^ Both of these characteriitks became evident when the 
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gDvCTnment issued a procUiruHon tt the end of 167S ordering (he 
suppression of «ll coffeehouses. The genera) uproar caused by this edkt 
soon forced the government to bock down and withdraw its demand.^’ 
Meenwhiie, a stream of dissidents was flowing through Shaftesbury's 
house du ring 1675-1676, On two ccmsecurive days in 1676. he held meet¬ 
ings with the Earl of Salisbury, Robert Peyton. Thomas Littleton, Samuel 
Barnardiston, Thomas Papllon. and Robert Clayron-^ndividuals whose 
political opposition to the Court was already well known. These names 
are available to us because the government had someone watching 
Shaftesbury’s house, recording its visitors, for those two days.^ This ac* 
tion followed an attempt by the king, through an emissary, to order 
Shaftesbury out of London on the grounds that, according to Charles II, 
he was engaged in political activity from which he should refrain. 
Shaftesbury stood firm, protested his innocence, and replied that he was 
merely pursuing his business interests. Given the names of the individ¬ 
uals cited above, this answer was perfectly plausible, for virtually all of 
them were financial magnates or merchants in the City of London. 
Nevertheless. Charles H's susptetons wereetjually plausible, fora signif¬ 
icant proportion of the business and trading community of London had 
become pobtKally alienated from the Court and the king's policies. Dur¬ 
ing the 1670s. an increasingly close connection developed between the 
pathamemary opposition and a group of influential merchants.^ In 1676. 
both Buckingham and Shaftesbury mov'cd their residences into the heart 
of the City of London, for (he purpose, it was alleged by some contem¬ 
poraries. of buikling a network of political and financial alliances among 
the Diasetiters and commercial groups who consniuted a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of that part of London.'^ This may be reading too much 
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into (he uiiendons oi etcher Sh4he»bury or Buckingham, but it is cer¬ 
tainly accurate ms an after-the-faa a$$e$amen( oi what did occur between 
1676 and 1679. 

By (he lime the parlUmencary $e9$ion began in February 1677. there 
were already people wearing the green nbboru that soon came to aym- 
bolize the meet militant wing o( the opposition parry.’’ Considering that 
these ribbons signified a nrher direct Unk wich the Levellers, the fact that 
those in opposition to the government had fashioned a political identity 
lor themselves drawn from the past represents an important advance¬ 
ment in terms ol their orgamzational development. A lunher indication 
ol this development is provided by the formation of the Green Ribbon 
Club at about the same time. The predK date of its origin, and many of 
the details as re its nature, remain obscure, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the formal nature of the chib ew^ved out of the frequent in¬ 
formal coffeehouse gatherings of p^iiUal disstdents. 

The Green Ribbon Club constitutes a very interesting stage in the proc¬ 
ess of the emergence of a revolutionary political movement in the 1660s. 
Like the latter, the club's membership re fl e ct ed a cross-section of society. 
Individuals from all sodal clasaes were "pennanent members" of the 
Green Ribbon Oub.’’ The ease with which Buckingham and Shaftesbury 
personally associated with individuals from the lowest to (he highest 
classes in society, previously noted as a characteristic of (heir attitudes 
and personaliries. now found its institutional embodiment in this political 
club. As an anonymous opponent wrote of Shaftesbury, "he keeps open 
house for entertainment of all sute-malcontents. without coruideration 
of quality or qushfleattons." Not only "the sons of the dd nobihry," but 
also "the meanest and basest of the people. . he bewitches to associate 
with him."’’ This, in itself, was sufficient to amaze and worry some of 
Shaftesbury's contemporaries, but is a distinct organaarion, with rather 
strict rules of admission along idedogicaJ lines, and a secret membership, 
the Green Ribbon Club was the source of far greater alarm. 

Some hiitorians have maintained that the club's importance hat been 
exaggerated.’^ This may be so. but the fact iz that we still possess almost 
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no d«taiJed mformacion » to tht <]ub'« membership or in activities.^ 
Nevertheless, numerous Green Ribbon Oub members were pertidpants 
in the Rye House Plot and Monmouth's Rebellion. This says s great deal 
about their ideological commitment and the extent to which they were 
prepared to act upon their political convictions, even to the point of armed 
resistance. From which it seems plausible to deduce that the Green Rib¬ 
bon Club was no less active wHh respect to more lawful political activities, 
such as gathering pettrkms. disinlwting political litennire. marshaling 
voters for elecnons, and so on. In other words, the Green Ribbon Club 
deserves its designaikm as a kind of parry headquarters for the Whigs and 
as the locus of its party activists. 

Much attention has been given ro the Club's sponsorship and organi¬ 
zation of the massive pope-burning demonstrations.’* These were polit¬ 
ical spectacles on ■ truly impressive scale. Hundreds of thousands of in¬ 
dividuals miKhfd peacefully ihrough the srreets of I.ondon to register 
their protest against the popish conspiracy. Yet in the last analysis, it may 
be that the Green Ribbon Oub's other activities were more importanr in 
terms of their lasting influence in shaping ihe contours of English politi¬ 
cal life. It was at the Green Ribbon Club, for example, that political activ¬ 
ists from the lower classes could hear reports of prbameniary debates 
and other matters of political mteHigencv. On lanuary 13.16^, one of 
the government’s spies reported that the dub's discussions were about 
the nations being "sold to the French, that . , popery and arbitrary 
government is miended" by some of the king's advisers.” It must be re¬ 
membered that little reliable political information was available to the 
public, and that the publication of parliamentary debates was viewed as 
an act of sedition. The Green Ribbon Club thus provided a forum for the 
transmission of political information to a wider audience, outside the 
boundaries of those who held publk office. Whig party strategy for fu¬ 
ture parliamenury action was debated at (he club Collections were made 
there and a common purse was established to finance parry activities. 'Hm 
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Utter included publication and disaetnination of political literature, and 
the coordinatiofl of a ruhonal Sectoral campaign. ^ In abort, the Green 
Rtbbon Club aaaumed the role, in embryo, of a pedidad party. 

At the end of January \67^. Charlea II aruiounced the diaaolution of the 
Cavalier PaHtament, a decision that ov«ed much ro Kis secret intrigues 
with France. It remained to be seen, ho%veveT, whether the Icing or 
Shaftesbury would benefit most frcun this action in the wake of the anti- 
popery agitation and the impeachment of the Earl of Danby. For the first 
time in nearly twenty years, there were to be pacliamenrary elections. 
Was the opposition suffiaently organiaed to overcome the barrier posed 
by the considerable nu mber of M. P, 's vdw were " Court-pensioners" and 
who generally voted accordingly, through the election of new members 
sympathetic to the Country Party's poUtkal perspective? Between 1679 
and 1681, the Whigs were provided with three opportuniiies to answer 
this question. 

Only recently have scholars begun to give serious consideration to the 
question of what the characteristics were of the electorate who partici¬ 
pated in these elections. The answer to this question deserves our careful 
attention, not only because of the surprising results disdosed by this re¬ 
search, but also for its obvious relevance to the dbeusston in Chapter S of 
the kinds of ideological arguments that were formulated to appeal to this 
electorate. The starting point for a description of the latter is, of course, 
the 1429 statute establishing the county franchise in the owners of a 
forty-shilling freehold. Equally obvious as a fact of importance is the con¬ 
sequence of two centunes of inflation in effectively increasing the siae of 
the electorate while this legal requirement remained unchanged. "It is 
well known," the Earl of Ailesbury wrote near the end of the seventeenth 
century, "what a difference there is be t ween forty shiibngt now, and 
what that sum was four hundred years and more since."^ Although he 
recorded this remark in his Memoirs in the midst of a discussion of the 
parliamentary elections of 167^1681, there u no suggestion from the 
Tory earl that this infiationary enfrandusement of "the common un¬ 
thinking people" ought to be reversed by raising the threshhold of prop¬ 
erty ownership for the franchise concomitantly with Infiation. In other 
words, there was a rather surprising level of aceqnance as a fact of polit¬ 
ical life of the economic effects that had reshaped the nature of the elec¬ 
torate. This is not to My that there were not political challenges and de¬ 
bates as to the exercise of the voce. There were, althou^ not so many nor 
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tvere th«y so frequent ts one might have assumed. In thi» respect, »s in 
several others, the Putney debates are unique in their direct and extended 
discussion of the franchise. 

The effects of inflation and commemal expansion are not, of course, 
experienced equally hy all social groups. And this. too. Is a detail of ape* 
dfic importance relative to the electorate in I6fl0. For tradesmen, arti* 
sans, shopkeepers, merchants, and most freelv^ers pi o sy ere d quite dra¬ 
matically following the Restoration of Charles If, at the expense of 
middle*sise landowners and the small gentry .** This fact was also noticed 
and commented upon by contemporaries.** Yet, it was not until the ex- 
clusion*cnsis elections that its political significance, measured in terms of 
the shifts IA the social composition of voters in parliamentary boroughs, 
could be fully appreciated. Thus, there were both long-term and short- 
term economic tendenoes that extended the franchise to thousands of 
shopkeepers, artisans, tradesmen, and small farmers, resulting In "a mas¬ 
sive numerical" expansion of the electorate during the Restoration pe¬ 
riod,® 

The franchise was not, however, simply a matter determined by the 
outcome of economic tendencies. As 1. H. Plumb has pointed out, it was 
a fact of great importance to the future of English politics that Parliament 
decided. St the beginning of the seventeenth century, that it would as¬ 
sume the role of final srbiier over all disputes arising out of contested 
elections. In doing so, Parliament demonstrated, through a senes of case- 
by-case decisions in the lA20s, that it generally subscribed to the view 
that all inhabitanta paying scot and lot, or all inhabiiant householders, 

** Th* in ihipbuiUln} ihr nftAMon rrsdt, ««pKuIly rtv re^ildlng e( 

London slier (he Crtoi tire provided efnpieymeM toe namerow* smasns snd rrsdeamen. 
Coupled with • slurp dedine in (he pnees el poods purchased by the ofduury eensumer 
beiween ISVsnd 1SSO. real - ag eslof i n i i sn s snd sbiUed weelu r s rose, reachmpituirpseh 
foe ihe eaniury b«(ween I6d0 latD (0. C Coleman, TV Ccenemp 9f I<S(V 

r^, Oxford: Oifoed UnWetsicy Pma. 1977. pp lOO-lCO. K G Dawes, The ReyaiAfn- 
(#n Company, London Lon um o w . Green. )eS7, p S$l InRaUon hr mia hi (he iTandiise lo 
"thoumitda ol small larmers, ahopheepsra. cr a fiunen * snd others pre nu ualy eschided 
(|. 11. Plumb, The Ongms of AefoKaf S/ofohr|r. 725, Bo n on Houghren Miffloi. 14$?, 
P 271 

** See S<i Rkhard Temple's re fl eerion (hai previously, by stanne, only freeholders had 
votes, but now 11475) I w t a wn. srot*ond.lei psvevs.andothet caivgorlesolindividttalf ex- 
rmsed the suffrsfe (Ciey. 4 3. Ailubuty. Memotrs, 1 401 For c om m ents from an earliei 
penod. see I^erek Hus(. The Rrpresenmrme ef the Pro^f, Camfoidge Csmbeldgc Uat* 
vmity Press, 1975. pp Mff 

*■ Lawrence Slone, "Sons] Mobihry rn Ei^taid. ISOtVlTn." ui 5e»enree*r(h Cenluty 
England, ed, Paul S. Seaver, New Yorb New Vwwp w m, 1974, pp. 2^-70; d, ibfd.. p. 41; 

) H ^amb, "The Cnmih <d the Eleetome, 164(^1715.' Put and Presenr. no. 45 
(19491.90-116. 
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were to be regaided m having the ri^i to vote.*^ Hus general principle 
was dearly articulated in the rase involving a contested election at Q* 
rencester in 1624: 

Tltere being no certain rustom nor prescnpdon who should be the 
electors and who not. we must have recourse to common right, 
which, to this purpose, was held to be, that more than the freehold' 
era only ought to have voices in the elecison; namely all men, i n hab- 
irants. househoMcn, resiants within the borough. . ought to have 

voices in the election,** 

Not only freeholders, but all residents of the borough had the common 
right CO vote. In case alter case, this principle was invoiced and consii* 
tently upheld by Parliament. The Committee on Privileges, containing 
more than fifty members, whkh ruled on disputed elections, declared that 
both "common prescription" and "the general liberty of the realm" sup* 
ported the view that in any election "the greatest numbers of voices that 
reasonably may be had" ought to provide the standard for any decision 
regarding the franchise. Moreover, the Committee on Privileges did not 
require any positive proof that the franchise ought to lie with the vrider 
constituency; rsther, the absence of any specific proof to t he con t rary was 
sufficient to uphold ihe principle of the extended fracKhise. Thus, the 
burden of proof was placed upon those who wished to restrict voting to 
demonstrate that such restrictions did not violate the common right of 
individuals, and as already noted, this viewpoint wm not easily defensible 
within the House of Commons * 

As the reference to the "liberty of the realm" intimates, extension of 
the franchiK rested upon some tssumprions reliting to (he body politic 
viewed as a collectivity, and not upon claims grounded in individually ex* 
ercised rights. For it was the Commons' conviction (hat a wider franchise 
operated as a restriction upon the king's, or the Court's, influence over 
elections in tha choice of its members. Its corporative identity as an in¬ 
dependent body and branch of ihc government, in other words, was tied 
to the principle of an extended franchise as a defensive weapon against the 

* PTumb. XnwiK ot CleaofW*/ p 16: Hint IUwv*rww>*«, 11-12. RiriMd L. 
Bushmsa, "Enahah FiviKhtw Rriem in the S e w iwiH h CtnRiiy." fomrmt af grttidi 
S/itdift 3, no. I iNaw m bw 11631'36-31: Mw Cannwi. ^rOamfiUflry Rffonn.' ]64(^ 
1632. C am bridat GMnbndaeUniwniry Prcn. 1173, p. 1. 

* Wumb. "Growth of Oactpfiw." p 100, 

* "i «wfl know." Mid RoyitiM Su Brvil CrowHc, "that the conkon ol the PsHument 
hoBce had) ever been, ihei all the bdMbHanD being tree aten have • *okc. tnd no 1 have 
knawn n ohen adisdge^' (Him. ffepmeiUeliw. pp. 65-66). 
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Cou rt. ^ Over and abov« the »pcci(ic Ixn in pardcu lar cases, end e strong 
legal argument in general, it is this polickel conviaion that doubtless eC' 
counts in large part (or the consistency of Parliamenrs dedsions in the 
eppliceiion of its interpretadon o( the common right to vote in the cases 
of disputed elections it co nsidered. The cond u s*on that dearly follows is 
that the rrtore reasonable the presumption that the Court might interfere 
with the outcome of elections, the more liliely was Parliament to uphold 
and apply the extended-franchise principle. Thus, the still radical*tinged 
and uncertain Conveniton Parliameni of 1^9 reafhrmed the standard in 
Its decisions, while the Cavalier Parliament that met m 1661. in the wake 
of 'The happy restoration" of the king, reversed this policy. Tlie exdu* 
Sion parliaments, however, restored the general presumpnon. since the 
prospects of Court influence over its members were by then not only ob* 
vioui. but the fart had itself become a major issue in ihedeciions.*' 
More historical research needs to be done before vre can daim with 
confidence to be ip possession of something approaching a total pcture of 
what, in fact, the seventeenth-century electorate looked like, or how it 
behaved from election to deciion m various parts of the country. The evi¬ 
dence uncovered thus far. however, is sufficiently striking in its implka- 
cions to guarantee the value of further investigation. Perhaps the most 
surprising fact dtsdosed by the evidence is how widespread the practice of 
voting was in the seventeenth century. In Coventry. Bristol, and Dover, 
for example, all freemen couM vote in elections, that is. all thosa who 
were not servants or receiving public relief * This was also true in Exeter, 
Cambridge. Hull. Liverpool. Norwich. Newcastle. Oxford, Worcester, 
and nearly a score of other aries and towns.^ London had a franchise chat 
was VI rtually manhood suffrage i n i he election of i is d ty offidsls and pa r- 
liamentary representatives.* In Warwick. Northampton, and Preston, all 
inhabitants could vote; in Abingdon, inhabitants paying scot and lot 
could vote; in Ailesbury. all householders; m Bedford, all freemen and 
householders.** And so it went. Of rourse. there were "rotten boroughs," 
like Old Sarum. where. It was said, only the shepherd and his dog voted. 
There were other boroughs where a select number of burgesses or mag¬ 
istrates (for example, mayor, aldermen, and members of the common 

* Rukhrun, 'FruKhnv Rffemi " pf. 41^3, Him, Refinfnitrtvt, pp. 67*^; Plumb. 
Ongtn$ of StaMlly. p. 39 

Humb. "Cromh 0 I Eketotwv " p 109 Pot m r un i p lf ri i}»e spplioBcii this prin* 
npW TO m l umM i «hu >on, mc Uma ‘ Rfcprdi rrlmna to s Sfve n twnth • 

Cenrery PsHiunmtiry EJerUon," Vvrishnr Attkaiok uK Oil fMma/, 34. p( 133 (1939p25- 
34 Thr Whigs’acucbm Corn petwonm IS Chapters, bets*. 

** us D.44, Ms. 49 . 49 . Him. RrarpsfWaiw. p 2l3. 

** MS AM. D 44. M ISO, Hint. Rffmonlonpe. pp. 2tV}tS. 

* tooff, p. 19S 

*' MS Mi D.44, Ms. 1.3.15.197.194. Him. Rr p rr uiw wrw. p. 215. 
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courtcU) chow th«iT paHiajrwnmry rvprewntatrvrs. Thrw typw bor¬ 
oughs. howom. chi^y beauw dicy wvre wi^ly compUinod of. have 
been known for a k>ng tune. What has been much less appreciated is the 
rather extensive practite of voting by membera of classes we might be in- 
dined to assume were exduded from political pamdpatron in the seven¬ 
teenth century. The evidence that has so far emerged mdicaies that this 
asaumpHoA is in need of drastic revision, and that both the ectmomk and 
pcdicical tendencies of seventeenth-century England, especially following 
the Restoration, encouraged very wide electoral participation indeed. 

In those aties and towns vdiere freemen could voce, the level of crea¬ 
tion of freemen through admissions lo the guilds or corporations tended 
to fluctuate in response to (he immediate pohtica] situation. In a study of 
Norwich between and 1713. for example. i( was discovered that the 
greatest number of admissioAS of freemen in the dry—^nd hence, the 
creation of new voter s oc cu rred dunng the yeers of the popish-plot cri¬ 
sis.'^ If this was true for other dties as wdl. then the antipopery fear 
could be added to the list of factors ihai produced e substantial winning 
of the franchise, thereby helping the Whigs in their efforts to organixe 
the "meanest” of pct^le as parr of a political movement. Both the fact of 
their organization of such individuals end the nature of the political prop¬ 
aganda the Whigs directed toward them raised cries from contemporaries 
that Shaftesbury was attempting to revive the Leveller movement.*^ 
for some time now. a controversy has raged amongst scholars as to the 
nature of the frandiise advocated by the levellers.** Were they commit¬ 
ted to manhood suffrage or to something less than this, with some level 
of propeny ownership as the thresh^ cd voting? This controversy mer¬ 
its our attention for its beanng on three aspects of the argument I wish to 
make. The political context mthin which the Leveller debate on the fran* 

* Ptndgp* CoefirU. "A P i w u nJ il C^tul 01 liw Ut« Scwn iw wh Cmniry Hie Ciw 
of Kor»teh.” In Crkh tmd Or^tr tn Teow. /55D-i;DO. ed. Peter Clerk end Paul 

SUck, Tofwiw)’ Umvmny of T sfsme Press. ISPl.p 27T. 

" TheuaK cemtinperane* M nei shrtys dn so. I sa dr aw m g s dunnmon be u rrrn iTm 
R eneral tdeoto gks l smirstton diet Slultaburv or the Wfugi were ' Comfnonwsulihmen” 
and the more sf e cJk and dses ^ m u i w d charge that they were samAa up the "LevHlec" 
elements ol sooety. 

** Aside fiwn Maepheraon's book, the lefevant items are lain Hamp sh er-Mcnk. ''TheP> 
hnal Thsory of the Letetten htoie?. Prageity and Pia l es s c r Macpheracn." Pabhcal 
SiaJtr*, 24. no 4 (December l97a)'3S7M22; Kmh Thcenas. "The Leeellen and the fran* 
ehlse." In The Intrrref nam The Searek for a Serriemenr J$46-t660. ed C E. Aylmee. 
london MacinilUn. 1972, SP* S7-?$: Peter Uilwt, "Market Sooety and Pobneal Theory." 
HisAincal/auma/. 7. no. 1 11904); tS0-1S4: C S MsgiherKW. '^ervams and Labouten 
in Sevemeeiuh-Cennry EngUnd,” ai Demorvafv The^. Caseys in Kemraai. Oxford: 
Gaiendon Press, 1973. pf 207«223; A. L Meeton. The TVorU a/ llie Xanlm, London' 
Lawreiue and Wuhan. 1970. pp. 197-219.1. C. Davis. 'The LmUen and Demorrary." 
hut and PrrseM. no. 40 (Hy 19SSh 174-100, 
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(hi9« ocnirred, in terms ol the ectuel levd of eleetortl participation by in* 
divUlualt from the lowest sodaJ cime* in the 1640s has not been suffi* 
eiently emphasized. Apart from whatever light an exploratkm of this 
context might shed on the meaning of the Levellers’ politkal ideas^ it is 
important to recognue that, even in the absence of a direct defense of 
(hose ideas with respect to suffrage, the fact of widespread voting by 
"mean" or "indigent" persons in the 1680s evoked a recollection of Lev^ 
eller principles in the political consciousness of individuals. Second, the 
distinctive characteristics of the Levellers’ political language and the form 
of the argumeni that they developed as a defense of their position on the 
franchise needs to be stressed While there has never been much doubt 
regarding the social composition of the audience to whom Leveller argu¬ 
ments were directed, the degree to whkh this audience identification with 
certain concepts or types of arguments imposes restrictions upon the in¬ 
tentions and political objectives of those who employ that language has 
not received the attention m deserves with respect to the radical political 
literature of the 1680s. Finally, as a specific corollary to the last point, the 
relationship of Locke’s argument m the Tvc Treeliftf to the language 
used by the Levellers meriis much more serious consideration than it has 
heretofore been given by interpreters of Locke’s pohtka) ideas. 

The focus of the controversy to whKh I have alluded is the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Levellers’ writings by C B. hiacpherson in his ro/ificef The¬ 
ory of PossmiVf hdmduatitm. In approaching Macpheison’s argu¬ 
ment. let me begin with a cnnsideration of the last of the three poinM 
mentioned above: the relanonship between Locke and the Levellers. Hie 
standard and almost universally accepted view among Locke scholars has 
been, and continues to be. that there is no relationship between Lodte’s 
political ideas and those of (he Levellers. Since there is no evidence that 
Locke ever read any Leveller tracts, it is not surpnaing that no case has 
been made linbng Locke’s position with that of the Levellers. Maepher- 
lon was virtually alone in suggesting that sudi a connection did exist, al¬ 
though in advancing this argumeni. he downplayed the radicalism of the 
Levellers, thus bringing them much closer to establishmeni Whigs like 
Locke than previous commentators on ihe Levellers had assumed. "The 
Levellers." Maepherson wrme, ’'paved the way. unwittingly, for Locke 
and the Whig tradition." and. in pameubr. their own ambiguities on the 
relationship between property and democracy provided the framework 
for a full-scale defense of "possessive individualism," such as Maqiher* 
son believes Locke to have endorsed.*' 

* C. B MarphrraDA, 7Sir PpiMi Tht^r^ ft i ws ww InJmiuaHfm. Oxford. Oxford 
Univmiry Prew. 1962. pp, 1$6-1$9 
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(will rerum Uier to the inue of whether there are gtuuncU for assert¬ 
ing that a retadonship exists between the ideas of Locke and those of the 
Levellers, but I have begun with Mscpherson'i formulation oi the prob¬ 
lem because it reveals the weaknesses that beset his argument generally. 
For Macphenon, history is moving inexorably though "unwittingly," in 
accordance with the model of possessive individualism he has con¬ 
structed, and according to whidi he assesses the cogency and importance 
of various politKil thinkers of the seventeenth century. Whether any 
such historical develo 9 mfnt is in fact taking place, however, depends to a 
much greater extent than Macpherson s meritodology makes allowance 
for upon some means of determining vdiai the actual historical trends 
were as well as upon a deeper appreoation for the ability of political actors 
to articulate their consciously intended meanings. 

Thus, although his argument was presumptively based upon histori¬ 
cal-sociological evidence, in fact Macpherson made no effon to determine 
whether the kinds of franchise demands the Levellers were making were 
unrealistic or were merely re6ective of the actual trends of voting with 
respect to individuals from those dasses that piovided the political sup¬ 
port for the Leveller movement He writes sim^y that "whether they 
had ever in fact exerased the franchise is not known." He is then free to 
assume that the forty-shilling-freeholder provision in the statute corre¬ 
sponds to existing electoral practices.** This is merely one of a number of 
mistaken and unhistorical assumptions that itnicture his argument. In 
fact, not only did wage earners, copyhedders, and male inhabitants vote in 
elections, there are a number of instances in which almsmen were as¬ 
sumed by contemporaries to be induded within the common right of suf¬ 
frage. In one 1640 election, for example, 77 of the 245 electors were re¬ 
ported to be almsmen (some of them were even residencs of the 
almshouse).*' Prior to the Putney debates, there was a significant number 
of boroughs where male householders or male inhabitants were entitled 
to vote, and they did so.* Because of these widespread departures from 
the freeholder restriction, the sue of electorate was considerably larger 
than Macpherson assumed. Indeed, Derek Hirst's reseaKh suggests that 

* Mwphmen. pf. 

* TfvenM. "Lmikn Mtd the frwicfBc/' p. tf. Nor «m th» sn ioDlitrd tnM«na, iv both 
the tegli ti i m rffom to rr wtki the pnroct. md the Ganoww’ drcMom uphoUlna 
right of sbMmffi to voce prove (Hina, Rrpre m uaftor, pp. l(Xb-101; Og|, 2t473). 

* A« Him abowi. (here wen 26 b onio a i u m JS4I rridi n nJubnnr fruchiae, which 

mrsni wfwt it mti' adHlt melr sathige |Rr|irMmrarf*«. p. 99|, MMphmon deima that 
none of the leveOen’ demeivb for inhrb«iani mlfrefe in dwir wntmfi pnor to ihr Ihiiney 
deb*ie» » "el ell apenfic" (Pewrwior f. 319). It i» difficaH to see how one 

couU be mow ^enfk if we Hfcc ihevi (o mem. m iheelectMal preoxw ui c h ew borougha 
mean, adult mele toflnge. 
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by 1641 the electorate may heve represented as mudt a$ 40 percent of the 
adult male population.^ Since Macphenon begins with the assumption 
that only 20 percent of that popuUtkm were voters, and argues that the 
Levellers sought merely to double that figure* it is Utile wcmder that he is 
able to portray them as conservatives,*" \i. however, we began with ac¬ 
tual voting practices and applied the notion that the Levellers were seek¬ 
ing to enlarge the electorate by a factor of two, they would undoubtedly 
appear to be the radicals and advocates for adult male suffrage their op¬ 
ponents took them to be. 

As several of Macpherson's critics have noted* he paid as little attention 
to the parhamentary tradirion with respect to the franchtsc as he did to 
the electoral practices of boroughs. Yet for nearly thirty years prior to 
Putney* parliamentary as well as perticular local decisions were over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of the broadest possible extension of the franchise. 
It is a mistake, therefore* to view the Uveller position as a radical demand 
generated by their temporary politicaJ strength in the army; rather* rhis 
plank-^nd it was only one of many—nn their platform represented the 
continuation of several decades of political agitation for a wider suf¬ 
frage."' As Plumb observes. 

When the Levellers demanded a vote for all inhabitants, this arose 
from their experience of county elections, from what they had seen 
and heard, not from abstract theory. They were carrying to a logical 
conclusion the policy introduced by the puntan leaders in the hMse 
of commons between 1614 and 1628 . 

* Him, Rrprmn/ctfw.y 105 

MtcphcrMO cihfiurw iSw total nuk aJoh pc^ulanon t» 1.170,400 and tt*« ekctentc 
w 712,100. or ^tahdy mere chan IS ptrcem (Pwsrww p. 79)) 1 have not 

bmherfd cntiCBUig Maepherton't w u ncroui comonmu inllt Gragoiy Kina'* Rfnrvt, hm* 
they aineunt to nothini mott than aaa i aai pM vpon gatiaw miwdwiihaoUcNt iwomp* 
TioiH at rrvry Mtp. but for tonw crwal rommmn on iSm part ol Km arauBwu* TSomat, 

"Lfvriirrsand ihcFraiKhut." p 71; Kfemn. Raairr*. p 21 ). 

Marptimon f owrwtx /nAsiitrafaot, p. 119. A* Hirst ihowi. rtmvtmt ri u iite iw is 
local pohtinl and etonotnK bwwam the hremen in the nwnt and laaied oil* 

larrhim the ISTOaand ISXh vt vdiKhan cnenaioBof the irBl^chlN waa the ooRnane o( the 
{orfnrr’a victory. {Reprm>ir«m)«,pp S2-S71 Even in the partnUr mMance ol Putney, it 
Mvm* mere plcutibk torondode that h wot m( the UvoUera, whow poatiwn on the fran- 
chiachadbr^a of in a nvsiher o< tram p«hlid«ed in the pnvioat iwo yean, 

but rather Irvten whodnaetomakethelraitduae apreemmeni ume. ’TherecaAbekKk 
dnobr ihot* i( it Mbeenputtoavoteinihotnnyasawhok. the leveUer petiUon. and not 
that o< Imen. woold have been upMd. 

* Plumb. "GnneihotEk i t v i a ie." pp. 10^109. The Lewtkrs' idea* "nvre formed in the 
communitie* in i^ldi they bead and worked, and thedemooacy whtdi they advoq tf ed tor 
the nation wm mil a working irahty in dmr own local eommumea" iBnan Mantung, re¬ 
view of lowlier Msnifmofs a/ Jhe Panran R ew f a tron. ed. Don M. Wolfe. Economk Hli- 
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U if true, one cannot $ijnply impuK a hiH knowlad^ of <ith«r «visting 
voting practictf or prior parfumcntary debates to the participants ai Put' 
ney. ^ Nevertheless* some o( the Levellers ame from those areas where 
voting participadon went far beyond the bourtdaries chat Ireton and the 
army grandees were prepared to defertd. And* from this standpoint, the 
degree to which the lacier’s conservatism represented a retrogression 
from or betrayal of the political gains already achieved by artisans* 
tradesmen* and wage eenters needs to be appreciated in order to evaluate 
the seriousness with which the Levdlers pressed their case. Similarly, the 
Levellers may not have pieced together all the parliamentary dedsions 
since the lS20s favoring a broad franchise, but their leaders were reason' 
ably well inbrmed men with respect to the acHvtties of ihe Parliament, 
past and present.^ In 1641* for example* there were debates on election 
petitions and a bill to regulate electioni in which several members of the 
Commons argued on behalf of the right of aU inhabitants to vote. Indeed, 
in words later repeated almost ve^tim by Lilbume in one of hia tracts* 
and by Colonel Rainborou^ at Putney* Simonds D'Ewes mamcained chat 
"it was the birthright of the subjects ^ En^and" that "the poorest man" 
should have a vote as well as the richest or greatest man in England. ^ 

In addition to his failure to pay attention to the general political context 
of the debate over the franchise, Maepherson not only slighted the spe* 

itfry Kmrv* 2d wr 22 (ISsaj 122) Themes dtsmUses i)w toe ninty m m «ts|arrMton* 
but I think net (’’LsvtSm end the fraiwtuse,*' p. 41k 

* Hint's rvmsrk ihei both stars m hi awy twrt semewhst tenl u sed m le hew to mskt 
use d eUettng pr m it k es M the M tf iM eS thru d we wixs l lostnoei* u sft (Kepre* 
snreHw.pf 22>U) 

”* Even ki (hey hed kaewo et eS the perheAsemsry pmtdmn* then would prabebly 
heve betii wme retartenn on dw pen of the LmOers teote them on behell e( their esse 
beceusf el iheir embtvelrnt ettttude tewerd the rele ef Ptrttemem with respect to the Inn* 
(hhe Thei le* ea the one bend* the Levellen sought e Uw ‘'perefneum'* to ell fi/hemeius 
the! ncebbshed • "free end e^uel" repress we tiw kgislenirt* but en the o th er hend* they 
urged ihet "ell oheeruettans n (hr f i mh m end s^u^iy of the people's choke ot thdr re* 
praencors. either by pe mns , dienm, or efurpeniMis, (orj by p ie w ad e d evseoms be iv* 
moved" by the enstoif Pwhemenl Both powOeoseiTpceseni^ in The Cose e/Ike Amp 
TrtJp 5iered* 1M7* e erect d oedy hnked mih the debews et ^tuey fDen M Wolfe* ed , 
Uvellrr Menf/eseors of (be Ae/ilen Rnoiutton. Unden * Fried Cees, )%7. pp 212-2121. 
Both espeeu of thuer^sment shme dwthr leveVm wp t odueed (he reesorUng underlylnf 
the ndKr perhementery deenons. nnee it is dw '’ubsiraetiens" to (he 'eiKieiu libeiry" 
and "coenmon ri^" of menhecd softiege thm reatsre some positive pisnfkanan* end not 
the nrensien of the frtnchsse as swh 

*** Thomas. "LeveOenastd the FnetehsK." p. 42. John Ulbumr. TheCherfrrs e/ lendea. 
1M4, cited ill Wolfe. Leveflrr Msmfesiees* p. IS; Thomas Xjinberea|h In The Clanke Pa* 
pers, ed. C. H. TiRh. 4 vels.* Camden Sedety Ihibhcitwna, 1491.1:201. Rainborough'i fs* 
(her was • member of the Loeig Parfiainem ontd his death in 1442 (1H. N. BraiUford* The 
Levellers and the £n|h*h Peaolufiow, Leaden; Cresset Press* 1941, p. 194). 
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oAc polirical 4im«n»ion9 of the Purn^ debam, ha also coniiarentiy im* 
poaad upon the speakers his assumptions as to what they must have 
meant. Yet. an eiufninanon of the deuils of (be debate suggests that the 
participants understood their oppments to be saying something quite dif* 
ferent from what Marpherson impute* to them.** The moei serious in¬ 
stance of this IS his fastening upon one particular interpolation in the de¬ 
bate. which he not only applies as a standard of meaning for all previous 
statements in the debate by any and all Les^eUers. but also to all previous 
tiacts extending back to several years prior lo Putney. Arid if this were 
not enough. Maepherson suf^oses on the basis of this one statement a 
homogeneity of outkiolt among att the Levellers on the point in contro¬ 
versy. The passage in quesnon concerns Cromwell’s attempt to get the 
protagonists to come to some agreement on the suffrage, which he hopes 
wi 11 include the exclusion of servants and a bnsmen. Petty, one of the Lev - 
ellers. agrees that servants and "those that take alms" could be excluded. 
This IS the hrst such admission by any Leveller in the debate, but. Mae¬ 
pherson concludes, "it appears that the Levellers had been assuming the 
exclusion of 'servants’ all along, and this was understood by the Levellers' 
opponents as well."** 

Now. this conclusion Is not even consisteni with Maepherson's own 
presentation of the debate, for as he correctly noted, both Ireton and 
Cromwell understood ihe Levellers to be defending manhood suffrage.'* 

Th« men ihomj$h imimm ihe rprafe <nm«ici «f ihr Pumev debtte* w 
HampsWMmk.’ Mmol ThaoryW thf " Rai*diicaMtoad depokncal evo* 

hinon of vinog* vtmew 9 I ih« t/ riSp Pr9f l t. wlucii Marplimen imn nihcc 

lndtsminiA4t»lv«iihew< tf$ird 10 ik«pDbnc»lcuciMiimnma1 thcOcompewlon. *ct John 
"The Afrcemmn ot ihc Prcplr. IS4?^S" Harafy, a.s. IS, no. SO (Ismury 
1SSll:334-M1 

*' MicphfTMn. p, 122 IV eidMifr Mwrc" f««ty and 

CrofliwHI eccw rs in CJsrt«. 1: >41 -M2 

** MsqVnap. ftwsesww IndmAw/ u w. p 124 Maqihersea adds thai if iHr Levd^rs 
rfcn^wd chat • daim (or mnahood fuachMo was bring to them, they "did tioi 

treubk to renrndict ir" be«MW they wm «e buey rvtunn^ ihcchs^r ihn this wooM put 
•nend loall propmylp, 1271 I (uid ihi* * duhou* reading of dir mord. From dir eulsft 
(i.« , R»inboTouah"» irply lo Imoa'i hm mirmmi of thinlkp i ionL ihr Lesdlef tpash* 
m i f y idt d the property tM«« • r«d hrmAg (aleni widi ihr cKarsr of snvdiyL which 
thry npraally rnmied breaBw diey did noi bobrw tlw Irvten and )bs npponerr rroUy 
Mwvfd rh«t the levrUrn held coch vwwt A^am tftd a^aa. thru repfin Mick to the moe 
of manhood tuHrige, about which they moKiuae dwi ihece w a ml dtaagrttmeiu amon^ 
thepartir*. Thronly lencw mpowacwdir p topc x i y iseoel can hud, aaidr (focn a re f cteiK* 
m thr commondfnmt that "ehou thoh m «tnl" a» 01 iniuncDoa of noninJ Uw (ated by 
MarphmonL it (l| tVt "(hedMcf mded doa goverammi is topraotvepenam aowellaa 
rtiam," with the prnirpponrwn diet the fu c in ri ta&cs pfccedeiwr. and hence dw pnonty 
of the sulha^ isaoe over that of pfg p c r t v lA lend, and (2l that no arftoment hm been pre* 
lenied in favor of property except a de f e me of exiannxpobocal mftiTvnom. which are the 
very things to he fe hx nied |C(t/Jcr. t’>20|. 
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ireton'$ micul mpona^ to the provukxi In the Agreement of the People 
that referret! to the dHtrihueion of TTpre«entative» "actoniing to the 
number of inhabitantf" b that it made him think "that the meaning ia, 
that every man that if an inhabitant ia to be equally conaklered. and to 
have an equal voice in the election of the repreaentorf . . . and if that be 
the meaning" of the paasage, then he will speak tgainai it. Far from dif' 
abusing Ireton of this interpretation (and thui mollifying at the outset a 
powerful opponent^ Colonel Rainborough's response that "the poorest 
he" in England or that "every man" has a right to vote, only confirms 
Ireton's understanding of his opponents' position And it is on that !»• 
siS'-^ an argument for or againii manhiwd suffrage (no exclusions hav¬ 
ing been concededh^that the debate then proceeds. Even after several 
hours, it is dear that "the grand question of all ts, whether or no it be the 
property of every individual person in the kingdom to have a vote in elec¬ 
tion."'" 

However, the parridpants and the audience are becoming increasingly 
restless. "We have been a great while upon this point/' Colonel Rich ob' 
serves, and Sexby adds his plea "to come to a determination of this ques* 
rion."'" Nevertheless, Ireton continues to speak against the point, 
prompting Cromwell, as the chair, to say. "Let us not spend so much time 
In such debates as these are," while also suggesting a compromise—the 
Inclusion of a "very considerable pan of copyholdm by inheritance"— 
as a means of bringing the issue of ihe fran^ise to a dose. If some such 
compromise is not accepted, he foresees "our debates are endless." An¬ 
other expedient he suggests ts to send the whole maner to a committee.'^ 
The Levellers react rather sharply to this anempt "to put off" the ques¬ 
tion of suffrage, as Sexby puts ii. and demand that the matter be put to 
an immediate vote.'^ But the debate continues, with Ireton seconding 
Cromvrell's suggestion about sending the question to a committee."* Ob* 
viously, the participants are sharply divided not only on the substance of 
the issue, but also as to the method by whidi their differences are to be 
resolved, which (not surprisingly} itself reflects the point—whether 
every soldier will have a vote, or a select committee will decide. As Cap> 

** CfavAf. ].2eS-301 CUrfce'* wow m yrtM, but d»e i p ew h ky twon li 

desriy prrmiMd on his Badetsnndetg ihet the LrvfOer spnhrn (Petty uti (Uinbumighl 
fuve responM cc his quesoon mth ■ iefa w of mwihoDd suffrage, to sdtkh he fwm r<* 
plies. 

Chrkt. 1.331 A* Houpahn'McnkyimiQ out. dM question b stated ai least sue times 
betwee n the openinq remarki by Lrvran aed die uttervtn j oe by Ciomndl cnad by Mac- 
pherson ("PottOcal Theory of the Imilm,” p. 399). 

*" CUfkeA 321,323. 

Clarke, 1:328. 

ThMmOQcui for a eutf IS seconded by Ramborau^ (Clarke. 1:330,335). 

'«Ciar*e,l'334. 
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tain Audl«y renucks wryly, "i 9^ you h»vt a long di»putt/ that you do 
int«nd to dispute here rill the lOih of Maith."'^^ Still the debate rantin' 
ue$, prompting Captain RoLfe to plead for the impomnce of the ’'pres¬ 
ervation of unity m the Army" that seems to him to require some sort o£ 
compromise on the issue of "an equal as well as of a free representative." 
He suggests some "medium or a composure" on the subject "in relation 
to servants or to foreigners." Ueuienant Chillenden then moves for "a 
speedy end to this business" because "if we take this course of debating 
upon one question a whole afternoon/' both the army and the country 
will be eirposed to danger from their enemies long before we come to an 
agreement among ourselves, a point seranded by other speakers.*^ 
Nevertheless, the debate goes on. with Ireton making yet another speech 
against the notion that "any nun shall have a voice in election." It is at 
this point that CfMnwell finally intercedes to try for an agreement on the 
excluiion of servants and almsmen m order to bring the discussion to a 
close through some agreed upon compromise. But. even after Petty's ac* 
ceptance of Cromwell's point, the de^te proceeds, whh Ireton again ar* 
guing against the original phrasing of the Agteenteni ("according to the 
number of inhabitants"), indicating that he. at least, has not understood 
Petty to bespeaking for ihe Leveller posiiKui. as Maepherson assumes. 

In faa. the issue is left unresolved, ai least according to the record avail¬ 
able to us, and the debate gradually dnfts mto other areas with no expllat 
recognition by any spokesman for either side that a compromise on the 
question has been rcoched SnII. we know that some agreement was 
reached to exclude servants and beggars, and I do not understasul how, 
reading the whole record, one can see this compromise, and Cromwell's 

C/artr. I ax 

"* Chirkt, Momnvr. ^rtty i«m a rvUowty oasmre Levrikr. nniher s ksdlng 
•pehnmsn wiihin ihrsrmy w •••• Co4a*wt (UMhoreuith. iww rhrawdioroJMiyei the m«|er 
l.rvfUet incM Why Macphcneii <lm»U 90 toaitf SMuaie ihsi bu one Miemrni repie* 
•entrd apenpMcttonel LsTvOvrl ufc iiwhmhcoofadiiocviJ n Keiesqppeft 

ihi« cvinrhiMgei in th«ir ly m iM i ind wiiongs is mere than s litHr pvuhng (f. C. Divtt. 

''ICTfjkn snJ Psinotr a cy/* y ITS) And. w fmrsi. • HewcH snd Brewstfr fo^hwlie. 
the Levdim wm • eiere hrtrroenwecs body M thetf vm*s an ihn Mue than HscahmoA 
make* theet «iit to be |fUifrrH9««t.Ir..afid David t. Rtvwrm. "Rwpniidmnu the lev- 
eUen; The Evhknee ol the Pom aW Amw. no. 46 [Fabnury 

96) 

The Levellm fubseevemiyaawrwd iR A C«ey of tatter Senf by ihe A^eirfsaf Sesvnii 
RfKi’ntnn that a veca mss tabm at himey and that the pcopoai Uu i ifpaf tn riy the one 
ntdudina lemnn and begaara w a i appr^rd «atb only three d uaenU ag voces The vote 
VTM frobably heU on one ot ihe days when CUrkewos not peeseu (VMfr. Leaetfrr Mam* 
ftnon. p. 61). 
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intercessions es the chair, as being anything other than responses to the 
urgent demands from supporters on bmh sides that they readt agreement 
on something so that other issues can be considered. 

Now, as Macpberson points out. Leveller pamphlets and petitions sub- 
se^iuent to ^tney do exclude servants ar>d beggars.' His suggestion that 
this was the position of the Levellers all along imputes to the speakers at 
Putney a level of o^useness and an unvnllingness to mention any specific 
concessions chat would move the discussion to a compromise chat seems 
far more implausible than the supposinon that, faced with a prolonged 
and smbboni opposition to manhood suffrage, the Levellers struck a re¬ 
alistic political bargain with their opponents to exclude servants and beg* 
gars.^*’ This bargain vras made palatable both by its reconcilability vhth 
rhe general phndple according to vduch they defended manhood suf¬ 
frage, and because of the practical allowance of .the franchise to all soldiers 
and sailors, rt$ar4ieu of whether they were servants or beggars. Since 
the army was the most immediate and important politKil audience for 

"* Msephmon. AsMffwvt p 118 Mty hc min yambki ' bfg 

gin" ind "ihe** rmmng ikni" miMm qwt* mi nm oi the evidence end 

hk» ewfi interpmtv* madsTdi. Fee, whew Nicy, cn whpt« Ktwnrm he wherwur pUcr* 
such UHerpemcivt wnghc, enpUuu what he bnwm ky ihe eadinn of "thpK chic nkc 
ilmi" he defiwe* them m "chow ihae remvealiM team door lodoor" or indivtdualf who, 
ift rhe wve i i w eoiK emory weuU have been colcd beggan (CJarltr. 1 :}42). Thai dinfiri* 
non b dropped ky Maepherwn mi iB hw labieyiew r e f e r enm to ilniwnm. however, ke* 
cawieaiheviitei mi hw ippendu (pf. 20^217}, wherea* iheer were sppcDclmately 10X100 
beggirr In CngUnd, ihen wm M3O00 Midividwlt m pubbe rvUef. 8y lumping ihe two 
term* Together, he kioWetocacMeivfryUcgenuinkeedMnidiMli treni the tnnehiie, 
kur It only benersare nduded. the tewBen' pooKion moves much doeer to mHOiood mI* 
In wppoct of hM view, Maephmon airs the iwo meat co n mvaUve verUone of the 
Aftttmml, whirh were conwnmiee docnawo drifted with Independents end «dvocarin| 
I rotepayer Icanchiie. thus ignonwg the pebnal ceatexi governing the idennlKstien of 
•Imcmrn In them But hi ihe cram wnitai by the U vel h f s themselves, some of tdndi ire 
died by Ma t pheii w i. they generally refer siaiply lo "beggars" as being eschided. A* 
Thomra shows, Cromwell eeRakily luideratood dw Urallet powoon to h«e indsded «i 
eleetors those who reeeived abiis, let he r e port e d this fact to ihe Cvnmons several weeks 
after rhe Putney debetes fThomas, "Levefleis and the ytint hm ,'* pp. B^TQj. There ksalio 
som e evIdeiKe dwi rhe party paper, the Medensfe. assymed chat elmsmen were rndvded In 
ihrir franchise ptqporals {Howell and Bi t w Hti . "Recemsdehng the Leveflers/' p. 7B|. 

** In le|t*I fuwifauienJaf Ukereiei, 1649. LJbniiit provides a detalM lurranve of just 
sueh a politkil Mrtggle between theUxleisand the tadependenis n raadi a compromise 
a gr ee me m . He srrttesof "a long and ledsevi rug we had wiih Comousaary General Ireion 
only, yea aome Ui pes whole nigho together. . . (and] for peace salavw condescended taiio 
pleese him" fWotfe, Leteffer Manffnloes, p. 419), $inee Ireion played the aaane role ac N>t> 
ney, standing out abnosr ^one agauw the LeveBer posmon. K seems more than ItkHy Uiai 
rhe Levellers mode their co ftcc ii io ns on aerrani s and beggars "for peace sake. . .io please 
him" in that msaiKe aa well. 
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Levellers, even chis compromise could be Te*d m e political triumph 
for their position.'** 

As a number erf enrks have observed. Maepherson's general assump* 
tion that ''servant" m the seventeenth century "meant wage-earners, 
anyone who worked (or an employer (or wages." is not borne out by the 
evidence. In (act. as Keith Thomas notes, none ot the three seventeenth' 
century writers Maepherson cites in support o( his general assertion 
equates day'Uborers or wage earners generally with "servants.""* As 
Thomas (urther shows, the Statute o( Artificen of 1S65 incorporates a 
categorical distinaioA between "servants" who contract their services to 
a particular master (or a year or more and "ambeers and laborers being 
hired (or wages by the day or week." The (ormer are called servants; the 
latter, day*labor«rs.'" It is simply a hawn o( Maepherson’a creation to 
propose a generally accepted tdentiheation o( servant with wage earner de 
facto. Usage o( the term was variable and loose, and if one had to depend 
upon a general survey o( references, it is more likely, as Morton argues, 
to have meant a "personal servant" to a particuUr master than a class of 
wage earners."* This is not to say that "servant" mighi not be used ge* 
nerically to refer to snyone receiving wages, but the presence o( this par* 
liculat meaning does not. ipso facto, estsblish it as the generally accepted 

The Levellers' gfnrrsi pnnnpir Uwi aa indmAMl should be dependeeit upon the mil 
ol sfKuher in the eiemse ot Km free judgmetii muld be oierpiete d id riuJude servenn and 
beagsri beciuse oi their dtpendemy M o cp tK n oii rrews the Mduston ot leUlers m the 
Iranchm as a pelineal expedient, thou ah he rwegnaes that the Levellers had always In* 
fitted upon (he nahi ot every sol die r lo veee lAssaesatcv ladiasdiHiim. pp. 2S7, 

TKii underesfimatei the metit lovdach, «fi the Levellers’ eyes, the pnvett s oldier, wiihovt 
any sooal ausliAeaneti wharsonvtassobiaMsrus. itrWanhnypal individual dstnina his 
naiursl nahn. indudma the nahtio vole, esSeiby.hneufnplr, makes poigntfidy dearai 
Putney IClerfce. 1.332011, 3290301 TWsimof’'seeurMsgihenanve rlahis of the Aimy 
and ell others'' advaiwed by the authors of Th* Case of rhe Anuy Trufy SMred aW pots the 
poini In Irs proper fremmverk iWhlfe, leveMee Monifestoes. p 202) See note ISO below. 
The rvadMfi of ihe LeveOers' ofpenews seew u teqoifirra ihw rvcDooliMion el a pemdpted 
peeiiion with a laciical viaory The authee of The Caae of rke Army Soberly PUevssed. 
JbST. • reply to the tract nted above vndenian^ the LeveOers id advtxBie ntmdina (he 
franchiK iq ’ all arrvinn,’ and he mnp Uns thn "very uwiy w the Army" ejt' servann 
and prentKes not yei free*’ wW would theselore be eninkd to vote fcK^ m Gordon |. 
Sehoehet. 'Pamarehaliani, Polnks and Mass Amndes m Seuan Lnifaind," FfuSorlcaf four* 
n«l 12. no. 3 ||969|*423| If (his is true, the LewHrrs manaped to indade "very many" 
servanis within the frandoae. ahhou^ they wTrenoimnally e«e l uded by dw lueipromise. 

m Macpheraeti. fotunm IndtriJmhtm, p l<l7n . Themaa,' LevvBen and dw Fran* 
(htse." pp, TCb-H: Hampt>ier<Monk. "Polnieul Theory of the LeveOeti. ' p 412. Also, see 
(he enhanfte on rhii isaue between lasleet and Marpherson in the uleiemes med fn note 
94 above. 

Thomas, "LevrDers and the Fianrfaiae,'* p. 71. 

StoCTDf1« p 214 
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meaning for the whole eoaery. Moreover Macphenon made another gi¬ 
gantic leap when he assumed that the LeveUen, as a body, subscribed to 
this identiBcation. Even if someone in seventeenth-century England held 
the view that Ma^herson universaloes, he made not the slightest effort 
to demonstrate that the Levellers, in particular, made this identification 
in their writings. Yet, his entire argument rests upon this supposition. 

If seventeenth-century documents are difficult to interpret as to their 
authors' presuppositions, this is no less true for a modem interpreter of 
Macpherson's text. For it appears that all his general prorMnincements 
assume that "anyone who worked for an employer for wages" could be 
called a servant.'^^ Merely entering into a "wage contract" placed an in¬ 
dividual within this category.*^ The difficulty, as Macpherson tacitly rec¬ 
ognizes, » that this general proposition cannot be reconciled with the 
Levellers’ specific references to the occupations of their constituents. That 
is, they speak of the rights of coolers, nnkers, broom men, weavers, 
chimney sweeps, carpenters, and so forth. As Wildman explained, his de¬ 
fense of the right of "all freemen" or "every man” to vote placed that 
right with "coopers, tallow-chandlers, or other manual occupations," 
which clearly included wage earners.^ If these individuals were persons 
who "alienated the use and direction of iheir capacities (i.e., of their la¬ 
bor) by entering a wage contract," ai Macpherson puts it, thereby accept¬ 
ing the identification of "servant," then 1 fail to see how this construction 
can logically be reconciled «nth the Levellen' own references to such in¬ 
dividuals as having the right to vote without, at the same time, making 
them defenders of "servants" ss an mdusive category in their conception 
of the franchise, and thus making them defenders of manhood suffrage. 

I said that Macpherson lacnly recognizes the difficulty because at one 
point he spetb rather oddly of cobblers or chimney sweeps possessing 
the "working capital" that prevents them from being classify as mere 
wage earners. Indeed, this is more than odd; it is preposterous in terms 
of any understanding of the economic activities of the members of these 
"manual occupations" in seventeenth-century England,'*^ And, even if 
there is some necessity for Macpherson to convert a broom into "working 
capital" (what ■ laugh Marx would have had at that!) in order to avoid 

Msephenon. Po$**uiPt I’tirnduthrm, pp. 107,2n*2&5. 

Msqifimcin. IfJmdadlmm, p 144 

fohn WiUiMn. LtmJ 0 n i Itf 1, p. 3$. Tfia inn U of tame panxulu inm- 

ni, fUR onlv Iwuu w »tt by WJAtmui or btai m a pmern* ■ roUnwIp Uw of 

the levrific pMrion, b«t obo bccMoc it rvprwwd in 1482. For Ovonon'i vww,»«« 
Lfwifir Monr/rftOM. f 12. 

MorpfwnOB, fe«w*sfw p 14S. 

MoiiOB, RdHirrs, p. 3U; d. M., p. 1M 
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recognizing thar the Levellen did indude wage earners in their notion 
the franchise, there is no reason to foist this hcdon upon the conscious¬ 
ness of the political aoors themKlves. In short, when the LevelleTS ex* 
eluded servants from their post*Putney writings, they dearly were not 
thinking of the thousaruU of miners, the weaven receiving piece'caie 
wages, seamen or soldiers, or the forty thousand laborers working in the 
shipyards; it was the personal servant within a household they had in 
mind, and even here there must be some ipjestion as to how, in practice, 
the exclusion standard was to be applied to these individuals.^ At most, 
these individuab represented not two*(h]rds of the male population, as 
Maepherson esnmates. but approumately 15 percent, induding beg* 
gars.^^^ In other words, even afier their pragmatic concessions, the Lev¬ 
ellers could view themselves as defenders of the enfranchisement of 85 
percent of adult males. Moreover, if 1 am right about the meaning the 
Levellers and their opponents gave to iheir statements, then any resus¬ 
citation of political activity, and especially electoral participation, among 
the working dass was bound to revive a discussion of "Leveller" prind- 
ples, such as in fact did occur during the exclusion crisis. 

It would be anomalous to speak of leveller tracts being published in the 
hough one or two were reprinced^ust as It would be to speak 
of Puritans as an identifiable group during that period. What survived the 
Levellers' organizational defeat in the l6S0s was the political language 
they employed in their writings. In the analyus of the Putney debetes too 
much attention has been given, perhaps, to the specific issue of the fran* 
chise, and not enough to the form of the argument the levellers devel¬ 
oped to support that and other reforms. For. although Ireton was pre* 
pared to make preaical concessions as to who could vote, he was totally 

*** T>t« esrioHOfi et those' wsgn (ram eny prUcalsr pmon" in rame of the 

more ranserv«ti«e 4oramew» wem re sp^Sy le s •peeifk OMsm/servoM reUciofMhtp. and 
not to ihecueof ■ orryenm hltmf hinwUeui to mSAyddferrmpetsen*. The 4.0D0 Derby 
lead miners who lent ihevr rapport w the LeveVrT cause mtunly did nee ihMik themselves 
excluded because they were w«fe esrners IK N gmlshifd. t^wflen. fp MS-M?). Also, 
the Moderatr shows no rvhKance m wldin nag Ksell to ''day<lsboeers," nor does n drow 
the disniKtion or apply the krtgoage el seevant" m the mannn that hlaq*herson wggesli 
(Howell snd Brewster. "Renmsadenn^ the LewUers." p. 77) Mereever, (ram die lord's 
standpoint, everyone wotkinp foe him. (ram hts houseboy to Iw aecretary or steward was 
his ' servant '* Yet Wildman. who hrcime Bocfae^ham'sssvwtrdoisdaervamdidneC think 
himaeK as being dw en (r i n ch u e d ihraogh sodi aemrr A munber of in^vadoab In seevsc* 
Imni m the familyof ienbhke Shahrskvry owned small pitipenyos stock, were attorneys 
or doctors, or meters of firiioment le g., Thomas &mngrt and Wildman) The point is 
that even in the cm of heosetofd or "m-servam;' as Grefory King J aa uf i c s them, fran* 
diiK exdusion could never have been ^phed m an indiamminate and abamet foahton to 
any and all servants as s general mtegocy, as Macphersoei assumes 
Thomas,' Leveflets and the f rinthase.'' p, 73. 
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opposed to the Levellers' invocation o^ a natural rights argument as the 
theoretkal foundation for their pobncaJ program. From the outset, he 
perceived that the Levellers "must fly for refuge to an absolute natural 
n^t" position in order to defend their claims to manhood suffrage, and 
to this form the argument, he and the others who sided with him %vefe 
resolutely opposed.^ The cfoef and most telling consequence of this ap* 
peal to the Law of Nature, accordsng to Ireton, as that it will put an end to 
all properry rights. ^ What is interesting, however, is that Ireton knows 
that this is not the avowed intention of his opponents. Yet so convinced 
is he that this consequence follows from the very language they use that 
he simply cannot disassooate the two. For, if "by the right of nature, we 
are free, vre are equal, one man must have as much voice as another, then 
... 1 would fain have any man show me their bounds where you will 
end."^ To this Rambomugh objects that Ireton has accused the Levellers 
of favoring anarchy, whkh is nor their position. Cromwell intercedes to 
assure Rainborough that "no man says that you have a mind to anarchy 
but he. too, shares Ireton's belief that "ihe consequence of this rule tends 
to anarchy" because there are no certain and praaical boundaries or lim* 
in set by natural law that allow for the lands of sociai, economic, and po* 
litical distinctions that Cromwd! and Ireton are attempting to defend. 
Without such positive lines of authority and privilege, civil societies and 
constitutions would dissolve into a state of natural equality^which, in 
their view, must be equated with anardiy. What the Independents seek, 
therefore, is some guarantee that this will not occur. 

The form of the Leveller argument is quite different. As Rainborough 
eirplains eerly on, "1 say, that either it must be the law of God or the law 
of man that must prohibit the meanest man in the kingdom to have this 
benefit" of voting Since he can find nothing in the Law of Nature justi¬ 
fying such a prohibition, the Utter can only be a consequence of the ex¬ 
isting law of the kingdom But—and this is the cnicial point—that law 
can be changed, especially if one begins with the notion that "the foun¬ 
dation of all Uw lies in the people, It does noc make sense to the Lev- 

CLHrr, 1:301. 

Cletkr, l;2a^264.306-308.314. 

CIsHr, 1:308 "f Afiad wid 4a i icu Mr tx dw bonnilew aid mdlew ome* 
eumcn" o< lA ippnl ip the Uw cd Netvre, Imon esAiewn. Ucaiae b hUn ix amm » 
fdietKe «fpDM "tha wiUei VIM npban«4whM a every mm't tu A t ey i kei u fat orun|u«” 
(] 126V3M), The Ueu tnawwork hr every iiir^ei td fohiial lydnihaw to the wwn- 
(eenth ornnry, hpat SkMn B Seamei Perfarr. <afi be ieofid a ImoA'e lyeedia H PulBvy. 

CUfh, 1:309, 

Chfkt. 1:304 
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cll«r$ that anyone should M sud) a deep anachment to the existing law, 
just because it is the law. As Rainboraugh extlaima, 

I think that the law of the land m that thing is the most tyrannical 
law under heaven, and f would fain know what we have fought for. 
and this is the old law of England and that which enslaves the peo* 
ple.»^ 

To Ram borough and other Levellers, the reluctance of Ireton to move 
ahead with reforms signifies his identification with the status quo. and it 
jcopardiaes whai the army fought for by leaving in place the tyranny of 
laws which, in thetr view, are no longer in force, since political power has 
returned into the hands of the people. The latter are therefore free to 
reconstruct a form of government more in harmony with the principles 
of natural law than the old one, but there is no reason. Rainboitnigh in¬ 
sists. TO call this position an anarchical one. Ireton understands this, and 
his reply restates the crux of the matter. "If 1 had said, that 1 would not 
wish that we should have any enlargement at all of the bounds of those 
that are to be the electors." he explains, then you might have rightly ob¬ 
jected. But that, he insists, ti not his position. He is willing to go beyond 
what he conceives to be the present restnamns upon voting. What he is 
not willing to grant is the enbrgement of the franchise "beyond all 
bounds.And, so long as the principle of suffrage is tied to a natural 
taw defense. Ireton cannot see that any ^eafk boundaries can be estab¬ 
lished 

CUrk«.i }li 

<** UTVum men the petm in a nambn of tram. Vw Onnm i» nrn mwi coaeni In 
•rguina iHai • ferfntuw of the crust dmolvw the mmaa g ovore j wwi. mwWa pehtMol 
power lu the p eople whoiwnmnomreottatufe y ^c M W^by natursl Uw(>Volte. Leo* 
tIUw ff le. a. 140-163, Hempsher-Monk, ’Polmcal Theory of che l«vei- 

lers."p 417. H N BtuWMd, UreMm, pp 236-U7. 2»|. Ic MaemeUmn n* 

»ene«I cluir ih« l.neOers M mm kk the ewteepc of the une of netuie, but din erwfum the 
spcoric concept with Its meonina {Harm HoyA and Martyn P Then^aon. "The JIMory of 
Com tact at a Motif in Pehtieal Thought.*' Amenom HtfiorKef Xmev H, no 4 [October 
19791*440) In the precise seme of the mm as de fa w U above. wMd i tt also the pobUcal 
meaning given to k by Locke, the leveyerseenamly had a cuncepoon of the "sure of na- 
niTf.' itwugh they did nee call it ther They spebe of ’ dbaahit^' sopety into ihe "origUiai 
Uw of naiure.*' But see the scatemeni by Idbame ihat dw dissofufton of the government 
’'reduced us into (he on^nal s«ate of chaos ee con luon " <o(ad in D B Rebenson, The 
Jt rh^was foundtheni of LrreNer Demorrary. New York SUng's Crown Press, 1951. p. 80). 
From this poUneal theoreCKsI Kondpomi, we t«\ see no* only why the Lewdlers wanted 
their proposals and consrmsiwns fubmttiad lo the people and mm to Psriummt. bat also 
why ihey were so sireRuoQa tn their a ^ i yaa l to lutaral law si barney, that is, for them, but 
nM for Ireion. the pohnai tuthonry dauned by the 'old cDnsotutWA and Parliament had 
alteodv’'dissolved." leaving the army tree mdeodc ns own late |see tMte IdObeimv). 

Cknie. 1.313-314. 
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In o(h«r words, there is a rather dassk confrontation here between a 
reformiii and a revolutionary position, understood by partidpants on 
both sides, and eirplkidy linked to the usage of certain concepts and lan¬ 
guage. Thus, when (reton tries to ebcit some agreement that they ac- 
knWedge the law or "dvil ronstiruiion" as the basts for their discussion, 
Wildman intervenes to return the question to "what is just," a proposi¬ 
tion that must be pursued not in terms of existing laws (which, in any 
case, "were made ^ our conquerors"), but "according to the just rules of 
government." And the Utter, Wildman argues, prescribe that "all gov- 
emmeni is in t)>e free consent of the people," which, if that is granted, 
means that "there is no person that is under a just government... un¬ 
less he by his own free consent" puts himself under that government. 
This in turn means that "every person in EngUnd hath as dear a right to 
elect his representative as the greatest person in EngUnd."'* Not only 
has Wildman tried logically to deduce this propositiOA from the language 
of the natural rights/naiural Uw argument being made by the Levellers, 
but he now puts the question back to Ireton: Why, if the consent of every 
individual is required for the legitimacy of government, should we regard 
existing laws, to which we have not consented, as being legitimate? This 
is a telling point, but Ireton is able to field it precisely because he is not 
committed to the language and form of argument employed by Wildman. 
He replies straightforwardly that "a man ought to be subject to a law that 
did not give hts consent," and this reply is again tied to the defense of a 
"permanent interest in the land" as a basis of the legitimacy of laws. 

Other examples, both from the d^ies and from the political literature 
could be cited to illustrate the point, but enough has been said, I believe, 
to make it clear that the revolutionary natural law position, with appeals 

ChHrr, I WiUnwi'* rfiiomug »the lunr t» ihM mployvd frf Ulburnr m 

OAf of hli rrsm where, ifm ihs( rh« aevemmeni hod ’'dnoelved inio ih* orl^iRil 

low of umr*,'' helinhi ihavkuMSon M>theMRir*l nghtsdann that "cmylndMdwl pri¬ 
vet* loldm cuhr tmly «o h*v« theu vo**, id dwow rh* itsfwwTor* ol lh*ir ttUin" 
|H. N BmlifoTd. Lewilm. pf. 23^-237). in hw tkf IngUtS fnHe»l*nU ro 

Thtir Hishnmn .. Pnn<r *>id F"Wft Orangr. ISM, Wdikua esqiloyt ih* Mm* Im- 
uwl rvoMMiing. defoidlAt eh* "nMnl rlglH" of "ewry rahim'* Irveconmu" to th* 
hw«, which "ih« fmtncn of ch* ode* ond town*" of Enfland hove hwn denwd by )«mer 
lyrsnny. Qn rh« oehn ndc, ih* ■nti* Wing S*per ftideAs abo una*rvuade the 

linkage be t n et n a nanral righo arguanfSH and Mtheod auHrage. for, if the pnvllfg* of 
dwoouig repmentanvn id Parfwfnen* "were ■ oamr^ right, all pmen* who are boan in 
Enidand would have a von ai *lK*wm" (Hay t7, ISMJ. 

CUrkt. 1:31S. When Patty Ut*i argoes fiwn a iwnral law poMtkA that any unitiM 
cofuriRiOon "aheuld ba tnimUad,” G w iw iB M ua i pm that n la pmlady thn tmatalie of 
baliavmg ih*i the paopk can oeait • "benar tpr u iitatkiri in that p^ier" |i.e., Agratmenrj 
than "that vrfiKh a" (j.e., the nwiing amUiwMi). which lio at thr heart of the entire 
diipute owr the franchise (Clarfte. 1 33S). 
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to equality, (ree<(om by naoiral birth, pdirica] pcpwer in the handt of the 
people, the free content of every iitdividual. end »o forth, was a distinc* 
tively radicaJ language attociated with the Levellers and tied to a defense 
of manhood suffrage (as well as “anarchy" and the end of property). This 
language it explkirly repudiated by Ireton asw! Cromwell. It » not the 
Law of Nature, they argue, that gives a person propeny. but the dvU con* 
stiTutJon. Hence, "we ought to keep to that consHtunon" which we have 
now, because the alternative would lead to anarchy.'^ Quite apart from 
their disagieeoient on the speafK issue of the franchise, therefore, there 
is, as Ireton puts it. the question of "the validiry of that argument" being 
advanced by the Levellers.'^' If historians have tended to forget just how 
much the form of the Levellers' argument rankled their t^ponenrs. this 
is no excuse for supposing that when the same concepts and language ree> 
merged in the radical Whig political tracts of the IbfIOs. they had some¬ 
how become the common property of an amorphous body of moderate 
Whigs.'** On the contrary, as I will iry to demonstrate in Chapter 6. both 
the form of the argument and the social composition of the audience to 
whom such arguments were directed, suggested to contemporiries that 
the Shaftesbury-led Whigs were attempting to revive the levellers' 
movement. 

As this Iasi statement suggests. I have throughout this work placed 

Thr iTpcSHd and eapbOi refection of riwbnfoiceot nan tsIngh»*AdotnMunlUw 
M • nraund ot ihnr pelHKsI theory by Irem and CnMnwell Km net received mHumtiI M- 
lennon. eirhcr tot wKot k «eyi ■bool iKeu soetoon et tor wKet h leveok eboMt rhe dletlnc* 
Dye redicel diirwnnoiw at ihe LoveHm' yeltiiol iheoty (Clerirr. I. XM. .311, 

323.325. 327.337), AnetebWe w eytiontodw>a»ftee eh** tioo 9 C. f Coedi'eebtmenoci 
ihei Ireton’i vlgoveue ecterb on "the phttoe e phKel er mi me n t'’ et the Levdlert end "the 
wh^iheeryeinetuftl n$hM" acmclel toei% w o der n mditneHwewn poMnen.e>peQ»l(y 
with r««y«<i loth* hoorhue iCoftoA Drmecrofw lit** in the5rwfitrmrli CevNrry. 2dfld., 
New York Herpet end Slew. 1959. fp 137-1351 

**' CMt. 1 32S. 

*** It It worth i irewcgthtf pcwtt nitceoneonght gem the imp iewMii frctn reeduigeetne 
of the mondtry bnterare en Leche. or the etchMwn mm ei die laOOt. ihet thli Ungtisge 
et nerurel rlghti, eqiMlity, ceneeni of kndnSdoilt. tight M rvMunce. power to dw people, 
etc.. waiNmply the common cod) el pehMolthwihen Thi* le net the csae. A* I hove irted 
to ihow in chepteri 6 end 11 . the rsAal ergumeM thei emptoyed theee concepti end ter* 
mmolofv WM eiawd ote pertkoW eodititte onJ wot reco a t uie d by cencempocery critKi to 
be eddxrNed to that eudwAce. both the eodal coByaeiticp ol diM ewbence end ihe rob* 
stance el the ergumentwaa direcdy ImkH in the mmdi ol thecmio (and in rheaunda ol at 
leest aemc el the radicaltl wtih die leveHm. Given Leebe't aaaoruiion wnh the lediola. 
hi> pditica] ebrrcttvcs.and hM tanubaetry wnh ihe ndml rnnathat mployed the languape 
he um. I em argiuAg that, toetn the staodpetni ol t hiatcrxiJIy i nmnded appmacK to the 
meaning ol pt^ncal theory, there la a prceumpute hnk between lixke and Levellen in the 
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Loclw in much doscr proximjty to th« Lcvdiers tnd to th« ndktl political 
th«ory they devekiped than has previously been supposed. In the absence 
of evidence indicating a direct link through Locke's reading of particular 
Leveller tracts, this can only be a suggestive general proposition for reO' 
rienting the vray in which we ap|woach the meaning of the arguments of 
the TtM Treaiises.^*^ Yet, the more tvei^t one places upon the decision 
of an author to identify himself with a particular political language se> 
lected from among a range of available choices, and the more one chinks 
in terms of the appeal that a spedfW political vocabulary has for specific 
sodal groups, the mote plausible it bmmes to think of Locke's political 
theory in terms of this aisodation. In succeeding chapters. I have tried to 
reinforce this general presumption through considering particular argu¬ 
ments from the Tvo Treatim in relation to the Levellers' position when, 
for the reasons indicated above, this seemed to me to be appropriate in 
terms of Locke's own political associations and iniennons. 

It is sometimes allc^ that the lack of mitianve with respect to fran¬ 
chise reform indicates how much Shaftesbury and the Whigs were com¬ 
mitted to the defense of an oligarchy of Urge property holden. Or, on the 
other hand, the same meaning is r^ into a proposal drafted by Shaftes¬ 
bury that would have restri ct ed the suffrage to property holders of £200 
or more.^** What is conveniently f o rgotten in the case of the latter, how¬ 
ever. is chat this proposal was drafted in 1679 at the height of the Whig 
campaign against the bribery of voters being practiced by the Court's sup¬ 
porters. Hence the attempt by the Whigs to counter this practice by rais¬ 
ing the stakes through this redefinition of the electortid. Though it may 
seem paradoaxal to us, this was. in fact, a response adopted by various 
radicals before and after Shaftesbury.*^ In any event, as it became clear 

'* Lorh*’« bbrary incMce mgn iL«b <00 i miyti hu and rraco Mored loowiy In beam, 
guly • vny unnll propwiion of wbidi ucrr tnrkifnl t» ffcctlk tllln m hu Itbriry «ai»lee 
|Lt.if.51-S4| Whethersny Uwfcr \na$ we*? wnpi^ thu a d htikm k Im i . Ii nuy fvwi 
have hen miKh I wy r u nyeneV gvm.hui thcfowibilKy canno* be to endy dunuMed 
a ii aenerslly h in the mondary bterstara. N 0 also worth neung that Oeniermn Fartey. 
wUh whom Laeke b*«d datme his Un mo yean ai HeDend. au hi ded a MbManiul colke* 
tionoiLri'ettenraneir hishbrary. tawhkhlodirhadcennaniacecas Net only ihe work* 
of Lllbarne, Ovenon. Walwyn. and odier Levelm. b*i alao what apyatn to be a fairly 
compkee cofleetMn of Garrard Wmaiankya wr Ui ty were tfi Patiry's Ubrary In addition 
to the Lerelleia and Pigyn. Farky maned ntunerotta naen by Hamm. Ttiiylfirmiini 
and odierradialfaaianaoa l&rbbolhace Parkkna. iPld). In iha md. Iwnrrrrr 1 ti l m 'i nh 
aermion iLaaktt, p. 75) diat tt arae "fron co n aa n ati on and cuual eon ta ct, not from dooi* 
marMary ar^wmaiKe. that Lodie mheritsd (he fnrt of (ha radkal wrrany of the Chnl 
War." k, I babevf. the atoar aemr a te iia taaiet K of the maner. 

Ogg. 2:491-481; Cannon. ffarkmeMaiy ftrfdr"*. p, lb 
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to the Whi^ thit they couU defeet the Court through their organize* 
Tionat skiUs, thk refom pfopoul was droned and not revived. Indeed, 
this last point enplamt the silence of the Whigs on the question of elec¬ 
toral reform. That is. they felt brtle need to supply a theoretical defense 
of a franchise already exercised by hundreds of thousands of artisans, 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, merchants, and small farmers who were, over- 
whelmingly, the electoral base of the Whii; Party. The irony ii that (he 
theoretical demand for suffrage rights in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries owes much lo a revefMl, or at least a dramatic slowing, of the 
dominant trends in the seventeenth century. The turn toward oligarchy 
and an irKreasing dominance of large property holders within the elec¬ 
torate is a distinctive feature of the eighteenth century, and not of the 
Restoration period. '** In fact, seen m a total context in whkh voters are a 
proportion of the whole (adult male) poptiKaikm. or in terms of the pro¬ 
portion of voters from the various social efasses, the late seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was a high-vraier mark of democratic partiaparion, not achieved 
ogain in England until the mid*nineteenth century. 

If vit turn to a consideration of a few specific reports on the exduiion 
elections, we can perceive some of the effects of the general tendencies 
discussed above. The eleciions themselves often assumed the form of 
quasi-military demonstrations of power. In one contest In Essex, Colonel 
Mildmay. the SVhig candidate, appeared "with about 1000 gentlemen and 
freehuiders," and he was supported by Lord Grey vrith "about 2000 horse 
attending him." These two brers joined with other supporters and pro¬ 
ceeded to march through the town with "not less than 6000 men." On 


possl. which wM to pfwmi sa4 fu^wh hr^ery md cpn uy tiaa. mher iKm ni nssie ■ PW- 
Itsitmii oi phitocm*,’' m Ok mgyiu As HMipibf-Monk remarks, what rvslly §sv« 
ibe ndKils St PMney pans* le rHWn wm ect thrMsrrtwn ihM the poor wouM ognrairlHr 
neb. hui tbt «b« neb ■usU bajr (he ram of lbs pm mi ibos pmuw «vm mgs* penrar 
ihsn rbey hsj under (be pmeiH i«itr«a* 4HMnpsber«Me*tk, ' Mticat Tbeory et the Lev 
eilers " p. 402) Lsm, di S e rn t J(e«M<ks apaii Gmrmmtnt, »ni Pankmhitf «fen tht Ci* 
lebshment of th* £nxksk Menaxhy (riaf im r* rbu frnfot }utftwN, 169S. WlMmin 
rtisesrbe proHeiiie<(b i .‘we s lcomipoon. p egnJ U mscswIogot ibevarleus ways In whKh 
vom srr purrhawd, to whicb he demand s ihsi mminsl penslnes be t nached. In this eon* 
mi. be soKiws thsi a (M requimnvm miabt beeHsMlshad »the basis of the tnndiise. 
For a discussion of WiUmanas the ntUwfoldw nan. >er Mark G d A s , "The Roots of True 
Wnaiism. HssMsy «f fVfmraf nea.^lu 1. no 2 Uane tW) 2I2H. Yet Wild- 

men alto Wiievn thu to be corwatmt wuh hia defenKof ’'ewiy robten'a” natural nghi to 
pve his roRsent to the law. asserted wnraltaneousfy in anothet tract (see norr 140 above). 

^ Cannon, Anbemenniry Jtefosm pp. 36-3*; Pbamb. '*Ciuwth of Elenorate," p. US. 
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the Other side, die Coun ondMlete e ppeated with several thousand sup* 
porters, including '"most ol the knights and gentlemen throughout the 
county«together with 200 of the dergy."*^ In another election in 1679. 
the Duke of Buckingham marshaled six thousand men at whose head he 
rode to the place of election, with Mafor Wildman riding at his side. At 
the election of Sir VViUlam Waller in 1681, one witness wrote, ''notwich* 
standing the coldness of the weather, the exceeding high winds, and the 
violent driving rain," between two and three thnusaml men turned out 
for the poll. Even if Oliver Keywood's estimate of thirty thousand men 
present at the 1679 election at Lancaster seems wildly improbable-^!' 
though nvo men were trampled todeaih by the crowd—it is nevertheless 
true that many elections involved the turnout of thousands of indivkiu* 
ala, rnany of whom were participating in the electoral process for the first 
time.These elections were frequently boisterous affairs—the Whigs at 
Essex shouted abuse at the dergy—replete with banners, chanted slo¬ 
gans. marches, and so forth. Moreover, individuals willing to stand for 
hours in a violent rajAsiorm in order to register their votes offer another 
example of men guided by hardy ideological convioions. 

Even in those boroughs in whkha more restricted franchise prevailed, 
one can see the effects of the tendencies toward popular participation. 
Thomas Bruce, Lord Ailesbury, stood for election in the Tory stronghold 
of Marlborough, where there were only 37 voters, all of them members 
of the town council. This situation accorded with Bruce's Tory views, 
since he did not like the fact ihat m other boroughs "the nmmon un* 
thinking people have ■ voice equal to a man of the best estate. 1 mean such 
as have but forty shillings per annum, and many have It noi."'^ On elec¬ 
tion day in 16^, Bruce was duly elected by the 37 magistrates, but • 
crowd of more than 120 persons, "a party of alehouse keepers, poor snd 
indigent persons," suddenly appeared at the polling f^ce and demanded 
to have their votes counted on the grounds that they were inhabitants of 
the town, and therefore had a right to vote. The mayor refused their de¬ 
mand. but he did agree to record their names, whereupon the crowd 

'* M n f rte C<or|«. ’'Clcctlon* ind OwtHncrruin. 1679-11." Rrvirv 

4Sno iaO(Ombrrl93Q):$W-$» 

**' Mn C<orgF. LkmoM.'f. M Ai Sir llo6cfi Pryten* timton tn 1679. cofM shot* 
w«rt Bred wd M w>fdi wrw Swwn. bar noetic was bun I D»me*ntitnrr<//r|r<irr. September 
9,1679). 

A fmihfut Anoum of Iht Mottntt of Uofhon of Srr WtUmn Foihney. oni Sit 
ImmWottfr.. (16611, p 2.Theptenesoele(i)OA.die«Hthef rniuii«d.hod"<M(Morven 
or ripbi days wAeua attendaiKC apeei an inegalir and tfl’peveriMd pefl’' (p. 1). 

Otrver Heywoed. Dianet, i vela.. 1V2.2:259. 

*'* Earioiranliyn. fte LfoottdloyokresefJ^omm M irw, Lc—faw RotitiedpeondKe- 
pan Pnil. 1951, p. SI. 
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claimed that their candidates. Sir James Hayes and Major Wildman, were 
the true eleaed representatives for MarJborou^. 

Ailesbury’s ''poor and indigent persons" were probably not lueraily so 
(that is. on public relief h but were simply men of leas than "the best es* 
tate." and a forty •shilling freehold bekmging to the daas of tradesmen, 
artiuns. and shopkeepers. Beneath the partisan epithets directed against 
"the common unthinking people/' one can find the recognition by Ailes* 
bury that the Whigs drew their strongest support from those dties and 
boroughs "where aJl have votes that dmh not receive aJms."*” Another 
Tory offered a reasonably fair account of the sources of Whig support, 
drawn primarily, as he said, from "the meanest but most numerous part 
of the freemen and freeholders." The Whigs were able to turn out the 
"most numerous part" of the freemen and freeholders because they had 
party agents "riding night and day about the villages and trudging about 
the corporations" rounding up voters. The Whigs, he maintained, had 
less success with "the gentry and magistrates." who "were never to be 
wrought over generally to them." although they did manage to make 
some inroads among "the iveakest of the gentry." And in general, the au' 
thor concluded, the Whigs relied upon "the moderate and discontented 
gentlemen, burgesses, and tradesmen" for their electoral strength,*^ In 
the city of Oxford, when the Tory candidate attempted ro secure his own 
return through a mass creation of freemen, they promptly turned against 
him and exercised their newly won right of suffrage to elect the Whig 
candidate.*^ 

Tory opponents, therefore, had a relanvely clear perception of the 
sources of Whig political support, and the few who did not were liable to 
be disabused of thnr illusions through practical expenence. It is true that 
"many of the yeomanry and freeholders were aealous for the church and 
government." but the general dnft of voting among these groups (and 
among artUans, shopkeepers, and merthancs) favored the Whigs in the 
exdusion'Crisis ejections.** Algernon Sidney's judgment that "the pany 
that if most averse ro the Court seems to prevail in the counties and great 
corporations, as the other doth in many of the small boroughs." appears 
to ^ an accurate reading of the election results.** 

Charges of electoral corrupnon and abuse were hurled by partisans on 


' ** Cinfagan. BnKt, p. 51; AJsitury. ) .40. 

Edmund Bohun, Tlir ShohJ hrfrJw A44ni» tPihtFrtr-Mfn md Freelwldsrs of 
tbt Satton, 1403 . pp. 3 * 5 . 

•^lonn.p. 144 

Bohun. Strand Fan. pp. 2^; Jones, p, 142. 

Alex CKsf In Ewsld. The Life and rime* of thr Hon. Aigcrnan Sydney, 2 vela.. 1073. 
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both Bidea, but ewn the nature of their respective allegations reinforces 
the genera] point. Tories were accused of "buying*' votes by providing 
free food and drink for the voters, and perhaps outright money payments 
as wel]. This was less likely to occur in boroughs vrith thousands of vot« 
ers than in those with a franchise rescrioed to a small number of town 
officials, Whigs were accused of making "fraudulent conveyances for 
cwenry*four hours of the freehold lands and tenements to their neigh¬ 
bors" in order to mate "twenty mushroom voters"; that is, voters who 
were iransformed ovemi^t from freemen Into forty-shilling freehold¬ 
ers. In many cases, even this prtcike was unnecessary, since the (pre¬ 
sumably, Whig) sheriff only required the prospective voter to swear on 
the Bible that he was. in fa^. eligible to vote in the election. Tories ac¬ 
cused the Whigs of circumventing the (orty-shilling freehold require¬ 
ment through perjury or fraudulent land transfers, but these allegations 
may simply indicate that the Tones had a different interpretation than 
the Whigs of the meaning of the "common right" to vote.^** Doubtless 
there were instances on both sides where the charges were not without 
foundation, but the point I am making is that the Whigs had every reason 
to support the broadest possible interpretation of a freeman '$ right to vote 
feven if they sometimes had to convert him temporanly into a forty¬ 
shilling freeholder! as a guarantee against the corruption of Court pen¬ 
sions or the bribery of large landowners, v^ile the Tories were shocked 
by (he number of **mrtner" individuals who were permined. luscly or 
unjustly, to partkipate in these elections. 

Naturally, there were also cruder forms of electoral corruption in the 
seventeenth century. In Durham, where freemen could vote, of the BM 
votes cast, 2? votes were by individuaJs who were not freemen, 6 of the 
voters were underage, and three men voted twice.These errors may or 
may not have been partisan inspired, but there ii less doubt about this in 
the election at Abingdon, where "three considerable persons in the Cor- 

** A Ca«mrt«T pf Popwy 0 k ArSowy C^wffnmfnt. ] 6S1. p. S. Willim ?enn. 

CrtAi Inirms m ik/ pf 7^ New fp H m m t n t, 116001, pp. 3-A, idm, TV 
Ctngfn WpytpSmpf CnyM. tttt. p. U. 

* Edimind An AUrtu ro hermfn PndfrtthpUpn pf tht Npthn. 1602, p 25; 

iSnn Srrvnrf htrt. p. A It wm ilk g rf dw prM co the 1600 ehtUon ci fMcncv Winl m 
L ard Mayor eS Landan, IJOO f re e men had been crcaied ui the L^mdoo liv e ry cmipanies 
•panAcally fn (hr purpose af atnnr^ hia elietiiin (Whnn^ “htimee Wird.” p. 251). 

H Sarret. "fhe Rnroraoen Govetnment tad Maniapal CaqMMaUonr," En^Ihli 
HWimtplKemem (Apnl 19301. py 232-259; d M.,p. 245. E Lt^. 'TW Ejections (o 
the Exifosion Psrlusma. 1679-1600.'* Hotencaf Renew (lamury 19U). pp. $9- 
05; <f iM. p.dO. 

■** C. E. Whmng, Npthmtti Ltni Crewe. ffeJiof of DvHiot f267^] 727). London; So- 
aery foe PronetM^ Otnram XimvMgr, 1940, p, 96. 
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pontion" obtained a (tar ol all thoae who were fcnanta on city^owned 
property. The three indivtduah visited the tenants a few days before the 
election* "proirusing them great immunities" if they would vote for the 
Court candidate* and ''threatening them severely il they would not." 
They also warned the tenants "that they should bt raised in their fines, 
and taxed at greater rates than they were before* and to some said* they 
should never renew their teases any more." When even this pressure 
failed to have its effect, the corporation offidals threatened to arrest and 
imprison the supporters of the Whig candidate for indebtedness, tn any 
event, although the Whig won* by 297 to 171 votes, the mayor neverthe* 
less proclaimed the Court candidate the victor.'^ 

Landlords in other pans of the country engaged in similar attempts to 
exert pressure on their tenants during the exclusion elections. Servants 
in the Oxford colleges were threatened with dismissal if they did not vote 
for the Court candidate.*^ These examples could be multiplied several 
times. They are hardly surprising, given what we know about the nature 
of elections, then and now. Pressure applied by the socially prominent 
gentry or by aristocratic lamlowners uni^btedly had its effects on some 
voterS'^of both persuasions—^t ihe evidence seems to indicate that the 
exclusion elections were much more open in the senK that voters were 
less subject to this fonn of control than they had been in past elections. 
Indeed, this is a fact someiimes complained of, mostly by Tones. Hie 
Whigs, of course, applied their own form of electoral pressure. In several 
villages and towns, it appears that they threatened to institute an eco¬ 
nomic boycott by local tradesmen if the area voted against the Whig can¬ 
didate.^** *** Economic pressure exercised by the landlords or by tradesmen 
thus constituted a part of the electoral sirug^e between the two political 
parties. 

What might be termed Ideological pressure was also applied. The 
clergy, generally speaking, could not vote.**' Nevertheless, they were 
frequently marshaled for an appearanceat the elections* sometimes num¬ 
bering in the hundreds, as supporters for the Court candidate. Their pres- 

** A Lmrr frpm a \r\tai in Afrinx^sn res Geairman ni Ltaihn Canermmf Ik* Cfrc* 
faon of BkTgttott for tkt Lmami Farlmm*nt, tSTR. fp. 2 -J 

|ort«9* pe m*20&i UfacA. Ocmocs* ' p. U. TV OMfeniy of voicn. Baxter 
thought* were ’ ruMby cRoary, and iherafocvby tbeulanAcrds 'tRkhardSchlaRfr. RkA* 
nrd Basitt and PHntsn PbAin*. New Brunswick. N.|.. Rutgm Unrvmtry Prew. 19S7. pp. 
V-SS). 

*** Andrew Browning. "Fames and Firry OrganuiDOA tn the Reign of CVrfes It.'' 
rra>tstf(r>ons cf tkt RoyiW H»Hantaf Saerriy 30 (laSBI'M. 

Btihop Crewe of Durham cooU me as a freeman because he waa a member of a mer- 
rhani puiU (WhiOAg. Crewe, p. 96). Rsr a dw y wren of the eeninwersy over the deigy's 
voiiAg ice Hirsi. firpresenrafiee, p. 290. 
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cnn n the poll was inteculcd to have its authonudve impact upon the 
minds ol those parishioners inclined to vote contrary to their minister's 
political viewpoint. On the other hand, the Whigs also brought nonvoters 
to the dcctkm. in the form of the common people who provided a cheer¬ 
ing section for their candidate, keeping up the morale of the Whig voters. 
In an account of one election contest <again. sullied by a Tory witness) 
between a Court aristocrat and Sir Samuel Bamardiston, a Whig mer¬ 
chant, the effects of these nonvoters are described. The Court candidate, 
the author writes, 

had the gentry of the country, and all the church and loyal party en¬ 
tirely; the other had, as entirely, all the dissenters, sectaries, and fK* 
rious people of all sorts, who were generally manufacturers, traders, 
and rabble. The election was looked upon as a trial of strength of par¬ 
ties: end both eides mustered all their forces, but the latter had the 
adjunct of the non-voting mob, who made more noise and stir than 
all the rest. 

This "non-voting mob," we subsequently discover, consisted largely of a 
crowd of seamen, who appear, on this occasion at least, lo have been more 
impressive in their effect upon the outcome of the election than were the 
"non-voting mob" of assembled dergymen. 

The mayor of Abingdon, whose arithmetic was impaired by his ideo- 
logicaJ convictions, offers an example of blaiant official corruption, but 
there vrere many subtler forms of manipulating election results. The 
sheriff, whose duty it was to name the site and time of the ptdiing. was 
free to designate any town or village in the county as the place of eiectirin. 
Clearly, he could appoint a locaoort that might make it difficult for the 
supponers of a particular candidate to journey to the poll. The sheriff 
might vrithhold the e xac t nme of the election until the very last minute, 
to the inconvenience of one side or the other; he might even change the 
location of ihe election; or he simply rtii^r not make an announcement 
of in details at all (though this was technically a violation of the rules). 
Official corruption was not limited to the magistrates of one political 
party, but since these were mostly Court-appointed officials, this form of 
electoral abuse, on the whole, probably favo^ the Tories. ^ 

Many other Tories probably shared Lord Ailesbury's preference for an 
electoral system in whkh "the gentlemen agree be f ore h and" on the out¬ 
come. "and they only meet at the place of election for form sake." but the 

W Nank. Uarnm. pp. 5ia-Sl7. 

One nnking ineaoe? a the m—ipilunn, cS dccuon rceohi in oT^ee to ptevent Al¬ 
gernon Sidney from diumng « wn a the firiieawM (EwoU. Sydney, 2*&4-4d. SO). 
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exclusion «l«cnoru, in gm«ral, were anything hut mtn (ormalitiea to be 
detided by a few "gentlemen."** For, "by the end of the Endusion Criaia 
more men had become tnvolyed in Parliamentary poUtica in the consHt- 
uenciea than ever before in the hjsrory of Parbunent."*^ Tbat political 
participation aitained such levelf wu due not oterely to the political and 
economic forcer that guaranteed a potential]v large electorate: it waa. 
more fpenhcally, the consequence of a vigorous organiaationtl effort by 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs. As Plumb remarics. the new elecrorate. both 
in size and social cwnposiiion, "called into being new methods of propa¬ 
ganda acid electioneering."*^ 

Everyone, from contemporaries to modem historians, agrees that the 
Whigs possessed an impressive political organiaanon that they employed 
to great effect during the exclusion elections. Yet on the level of detailed 
information as to the operanons of this organiaanon. the evidence re¬ 
mains scanty. PoliticaJ propaganda, for example, was an important factor 
in the mobiliaation of large numbeti of voters. But exactly how its pub¬ 
lication was organized, who wrote many of the tracts, whai network of 
distribution existed, and so on. are questions to whkh we possess only a 
glimpse of the answers. Some clues are supplied by the reflectioni of a 
radical Whig on his own politKal activi ly during ihe 1660i. He wrote that 
he 

travelled several times through En^and. to inforni himMlf with the 
greater certainty of the state of the kingdom, and to know the indl- 
naiions of the people, and by frequenting all public companies, had 
obtained such a perfect knowledge not only of the general bent and 
turn of the minds of the commonalty, but of the temper and dispo¬ 
sition of the most considerable gentry. He did not neglect at the 
same time to inquire who vrerr the most considerable and leading 
tradesmen in boroughs and corporationj, and to taka down their 
names and dwelling places. 

This may be an exceptional example of intelligence gathering, bui con* 
temporaries claimed tlut the Whigs "had correspondents in all parts of 
the kingdom of the most active and greatest cr^it," and perhaps they 
did.'^* If so. and if the Whigs in London were supplied with the kind of 
information gathered by George Speke, ii would explain why they could 
be so strikingly successful in distributing so quickly to all parts of the 

Cirdi^. tnut, f. 51 
Phiinb. Onxiv ef 5f *kif ity, y. i7. 
fluinb. Ongifu ef 5M^hfy. fp ZS, 54-5$, 
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country the pt^hical tracts printed in London. Speke hnd even induded in 
his notes a record of the movemems of co*d\M and wa^s and their de¬ 
parture times between London and the country. Oj^nenia observed that 
''every coffee bouse* every town, dty* and comer of the land is full of 
these treasonous and disloyaJ papers" printed in London* from whence 
they are "speedily carried unto too many gentlemen and farmers' 
houses."^^ One such Whig "correspondent" in the country was Locke's 
close friend* Dr. David Thomas. Thomas wrote several rimes to Locke re* 
questing that Locke purchase and send lo him ceriatn pamphlets on the 
popish plot.'^ In general* London Whigs and country gentlemen were 
ur^ 10 "buy a parcel" of tracts "for your country people."^" That this 
was a common practice, and that bundles of pamphlets were purchased by 
the wealthier Whigs for distribution—often gratis—to their less wealthy 
supporters is evident from the fre^ent complaints lodged against the 
practice by Tory opponents. With what effect ti more difficult to assess. 
Reflecting upon the protifennon of pineal pamphlets during the exclu¬ 
sion crisis, one contemporary wrote that it was "an age* wherein if two 
cartload of pamphlets could have made one convert, we had been all of 
one mind in England before this."^^ Still* this propaganda did have Its 
effects* and It reached down to members of the lowest social classes in Us 
appeati* a fact that caused the Tories much anxiety. Why are so many 
Whig tracts addressed to "the multitude" f one of them asked. There is 
no fear that they will accept popery t "There's no need of convincing thtm 
of the truth of the plot." Nor, he conduded, is there sny need to call upon 
their asaiitance In the suppression of popery* since that is the govern¬ 
ment's business, in which "the multitude" can have no part.*^ Never* 
iheless* people did gather in the local taverns and coffeehouses, or at the 
county markets to hear the latest pamphlets or sermons discussed. In¬ 
deed, one of the moat impomni purpoaes served by Whig political prop¬ 
aganda was to counter the influence of the clergy, whose sermons were 
often rhe source from which common people otherwise gained their in¬ 
formation ind formed their opinions about politics.'* 

Another intrusion into the poUtkal arena by "the multitude" came 

Mtfiwnt 9f iht Uf4 •/ AMJwN|r, Late £aH of SAattnhiry. 1SS3. p 7 
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through th« medium of penoons. Shonty A^er the bill to mlude the 
Duke o^ York from eucmikm to the crowr) wu introduced in Pirliement 
in the middle of May 1679« Cturles 11 dieialved PaHiament. The newly 
elected Parliament was scheduled n> meet in October, but the bng post' 
poned its meeting until the end of fanuary 1660. In response to these de> 
laying tactics, the Whigs mounted a campaign of gathering petitions di' 
rected to the king, requesting that Parliameni be allowed to assemble. 
Shaftesbury was sometimes accused of personally directing the propS’ 
ganda effort, so that Whig political pamphlets "were written and dii' 
parsed by his direction and a|^>robariofi."*** Even in the absence of any 
solid information concerning such matters, these reports are exaggerated 
estimations of Shaftesbury's degree of control over either the Whig party 
machinery m general or its ideological spokesmen in particular. The pe¬ 
titioning campaign in 167V1660. however, does appear to have been 
Shaftesbury’s "new project" to put greater pressure on Charges M to 
accede to the Whig political demands.'*^ 

The Whigs "designed to have the hand or mark of every voting free¬ 
holder. citizen, and burgher in England ... to sign one of these petitions 
for the sitting of Parliament." In order to realize this objective, they had 
hundreds of blank petitions printed, "and these were put into the hands 
of agitants and sub-agitants in the counties about, branching forth so nice 
as into hundreds of towns and villages. . . And these agitators, being 
choice party men. and well •instructed, went to eveiy free voter" for his 
signature.^' On one of these peiimns is appended a note from a Whig 
organizer to one of his county "agitants". 

By the next coach I'll seird you down fifty of these petitions, being 
thought to be the easiest and best form and what London and Mid¬ 
dlesex both subscribe to. so that you may send them about vdiere 
you think 

The Whigs canvassed house to house in the towns with rhese petitions; 
they set up tables m taverns and at countv fairs and markets. One petition 

*** Hiky. ? O. W. Fnrky, The Whie EtcKneoiiMi: Ptmphln liimture la the 
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was csnmai«d to have been me hundred yards long.*** Through this tac¬ 
tic, ri»e Whigs brought thousands of individuals* including nonvoters* 
into the political process lor the fim time in their bves. Ai the other end 
of the social scale, Shaftesbury* along with some other lords, personally 
presented a petition to Charier 11. Also* various county magistrates and 
corporation officers sent in petitions. One of the few surviving letters be¬ 
tween Locke and Shaftesbury contains a report by Lodie on a petition 
presented to Charles II by the Lord Mayor and Cotrunon Council of Lxm* 
don,^ In short, all levels of English society were engaged in Shaftes¬ 
bury's "pro|eet." The efficiency and mass participation achieved in this 
peririoningcampaign was unequaled during the eighteenth century.’** 
Such discussions of the Whig party activiues as do exist in the second¬ 
ary literature are mainly preoccupied with the personalities of various 
leaders and the personal inrerrelarionships between them. As I have tried 
to demonstrate* however, the significance of the Whigs as a political 
movement lay in their ability to unite people across class lines around the 
antipopery issue while alro mobiliung large numbers of voting and non¬ 
voting members of the lower dosses as polincol participants. As a party, 
therefore, the Whigs were much more organtted and disciplined than a 
mere alliance estaMished aotong a few aristocratic leaders and their im¬ 
mediate followers would suggest. Nor can the Whigs be properly viewed 
as merely a coalition of extended familial groupings based upon kinship 
relations among various politicians. In addition to the ideological unity 
the Whigs attempted to create through their political literature, which 
will be discussed in Chapter 5, there was a solid economic and social basis 
to the conflict engendered by the exdusion crisis, which helped to unify 
the opposition forces.’** There were numerous outcries from the local 
gentry and aristocratic landlords in various parts of the country over the 
fact that their electoral provinces were being taken avray from them by 
"the meaner freeholders," who had suddenly become a powerful political 

)«»«•, pp. tl^tlS. OiKwschwiAwj ud «msm«vJi»ia>1fo<"d»ipmlngHditiwit 
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force thrcpu^ th«ir partkiftftion in ihe exdu»ion eleaions.^*’ "Worthy 
and landed men/' it wm said, were being "joaried to mahe room (or. . . 
monied men but without ntate."^ Even Halifax warned "the gentle* 
men, (he bughrsof the shire." that they "may be kkkedout by mechan' 
ice. by citizens and burgesses" i( their boroughs voted for the Whigs, He 
complained that the Whigs had gone too far in their efforts to rea^ the 
masses; they had "infected the generality of the kingdom, the common 
traders and dwellers in cities and corporations and the unthinking and il¬ 
literate pan of the genrry with haired against monardty and the Church 
of England."**^ The remark reflects not only a difference in ideologieal 
viewpoint between Shaftesbury and Habfax, but also how far removed 
the latter was from the Whig party machinery or party strategy in its ef* 
Ions to reach precisely "the common traders" of the nation.'*^ In addi* 
non to these ejections against ihe Hass biases of thr Shaftesbury wing of 
the Whig parly, complaints were voiced against the centralized aspects of 
the parry organization, panicuUHy the efforts by the London Whigs to 
"interfere" in areas that had heretofore lain within the province of locally 
controlled boroughs. 

Only after we have some appreciation of the scope and magnitude of 
the political organization created by the Whiga is it useful to mm to a 
consideration of the handful of indrviduali who supplied the leadership of 
the movemen i. Of this group, Shaftesbu ry was u nquestionably the single 
most important figure. He "showed himself extraordinanly successful in 
combining and unifying all elements of opposition."*** As we have seen, 
Shaftesbury was in a sense a living embodiment of the aniipopery feel* 
ings of seven leenth'cenmry Englishmen coupled with a sympathy for 
toleration and the advancement of trade. He was a natural rallying point 
for those in opposition to the government’s policies. Shaftesbury was also 
extremely shrewd in his assessment of political tendencies, and remark¬ 
ably resolute m the pursuit of his political objectives. If he was less en¬ 
gaging as an ob|ect of popular affection than Buckingham or the Duke of 
Monmouth, he was a person capable of making far bolder, and at the Mme 
time, more impresaively reasoned, polincal decisions than either of them. 

Mrs Georg*.' Elecoeos." p 572. 
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These treits gained hr Shehes^ry a level of respect from his contem* 
poraries that neither Buckingham nor Monmouth could command. 

Shaftesbury and Buckingham had worked together for nearly a decade 
prior to the popish-plot crisis. In addition to their personal and social in¬ 
teraction, and their policy agreements on many issues, (he two men fre¬ 
quently served together on the same parliamentary committees, tndud- 
Ing the one appointed to investigate the popish plot. In short, they had a 
working political relationship that can certainly be described as 
friendly . ^ Shaftesbury's relationship with Monmouth is a bit more puz¬ 
zling, and yet—during the period from 1679 to 1682-^ore intimate 
than was his assooarion with Buckingham, Historians have tended to 
view this relanonslup in terms of Monmouth's simple-mindedness, func¬ 
tioning as the tool of Shaftesbury's dever designs, or alternatively, it has 
been suggested chat the latter aseumed the rale of a surrogate father fig¬ 
ure for the younger man. These eaplananons are superfiMl and reflea 
rather too much on the speafic inBucnce of Dryden's Ahtahm end 
Arhitophti Even in the period when Monmouth did not support the Whig 
policy of exclusion, he was nevertheless a constant visitor at Shaftes¬ 
bury's house and part of his political cirde of friends.^** Giving due ac¬ 
count to Monmouth’s popularity with members of the lowest cluses and 
the importance of that faa to (he overall strategy of the Whigs (and of 
Shaftesbury, especially), still Shaftesbury’s friendship for Monmouth 
was a great deal more sincere and firm than that of some of the latter's so- 
called friends, like Halifax, who did not hesitate to intrigue against him. 

Lord Russell was e man whose widely respeaed judgment had earned 
him a place as one of the leaders of the House of Commons. Russell and 

** Tlw SlMtmb«iry-g«<luivhaia *» ofwn diir m wi tw d by mnarb upon 
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ties of '’this great hnie maa,'' (i •rasShaftesbery. net Dryden. he atfued. tri>o represented 
the honotandbeM^ualinesel the nation B o d ui t ^ ^w’s u n sol kt ied praise of S ha f te sb ury'i 
"fablimepKigAWAi,” "Msdeat dUewsiem,'’ end Iw ”fn«w“ ai a itm when rhe former wet 
no lot^ dosely Wvohfvd wnh the leadership td the Whig parry sertairdy deserve! to be 
pan of the total record m any aaRasAwm of the lelatmMhip between (he isro men I Buck* 
inghem. PoeticaJ Refitettane on t Late ^emi CnfUfed Aht^om and A<fiifophrf. 1681). 

** Haley repom rhe pohMd A ff eteit c es b emten Manmeaih aad S hali esb u ry (Haley, 
pp. 4(6-467). b«t« 0 uta any dtsraaoBcdthenfrcYaew aid fr>eod;aoiSalcontaci. In April 
and May of 1680. for enoiple, it stw noted that they were meeting vimially every night 
(Mm Reimby. Meniein, 1734. p. 99). 
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5hafte»bury Mtabii$Hcd an mr«mHy cIom alliance for developing and 
coordinating Whig party smtcgy in the two houMS of PaHument. Thia 
alliance waa made more effective by the fact that their homes were vir> 
tually next to one another, and this enabled the two men to engage in 
daily meetings.'*' Such other Whigs as Lords Grey, Salisbury, and 
Wharton are sometimes referred lo as Shaftesbury's lieuterunts, whkh, 
if it IS not taken too literally, is an adequate description of thnr relation¬ 
ship to Shaftesbury personally and to the execution of Whig party policy 
generally.'*^ Hie Earl of Essex, whose connection with ^fiesbury wu 
initially respectful, but somewhat distant, seems to have gradually drifted 
closer to him as the exdusion cnsis wore on, even as Buckingham was 
simultaneously gradually moving out of Shaftesbury's orbit. Of course, 
there were differences of opinion between Shaftesbury and all of these 
individuals at one time or another, and even a few well-reported disa¬ 
greements It would be unreasoruble to suppose that in a polincal move¬ 
ment involving thousands of participants and struggling to maintain it- 
aelf against powerful opposing fom over a three-year period, there 
would not arise some personality confticts among its leaders or that there 
might not be a few important differences on matters of pdJcy and party 
strategy. What amazed their contemporaries was the fact that, despite 
these differences, the Whigs were still able to maintain an impressive 
level of party discipline 

Much has been made of the antipathy between Shaftesbury and Alger¬ 
non Sidney, for example. It is possible that Sidney's dislike for Shaftes¬ 
bury stretched as far back as their contact during the Interregnum, or 
even to the Civil War itKif. Sidney's feelings of friendship for and sub¬ 
sequent contact with Edmund Ludlow^^no fnend of Shaftesbury-^when 
both men were living in rule no doubt reinforced this preyudke.^ 

H«ky, p 19): Iwtl* Csrrwighi. ArmiM $i4ney, 

Covn\tH •f SnndttUni. 2d rd . ml. pp 21^-240. Krrf j fcy, Mrwwri. p PS 

** Hulry'i Wwdr n cy ro «Ader*t«e Stuh tihi fy'* parry iradwihip U rmiawTTd by Dora* 
ihy Sidney'* rrrnark rhtt "all the icvrral ptmn '’m aapoamon to the D«hr ot York "•*« by 
lU alM. bol Biy Lord SMmbory * Ml u w iii " |5am« Arraiurl of the Lfi of JU<b«I 
Wnrtkrilry, Lady Kvi«rfl. 1919, p 

None of rhw who wnre eb^i Sidney ipmkr tmreWy ot SWtnhjry. and Heley 
note* ihM "Sidney and Shaheakory mm M ao tom on gmd irrow" fHaky, p, 719: <t. 
ibld..p. soao). 

Sliafie(boryandS«dnevhad«ervedle|iaherw*aowun(M(otonle9ilivfimntail6U- 
16S3 (Haky pp afr'e9|. Tbouah SMteiWry hod M lonw forrra amarlng General Lad- 
low m rebewng (he iiegr et Taumen doni^ the Civil War, rhr ant^arhy I w ia a a i i the nra 
men dam ar from (he panod 165S-16M, when they haded oppoama beta of andi* 
dam in a Wdiahira ekcnon (pp 92-IS| On the ranoo* fan that parn ^ ei from LadloWa 
Mrmcwrf hoanie to ^wfmhary mm copied from the manuarr^ hy Loefce and enUKad 
t(0fn ID puUidwd verawn, lee A. B. Worda'i m uo d wmm to A yeyrr from ihr Wald) 
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N«verthe]eM, in AtSdibon ro VViMoun, Sidney's friends were drawn from 
a group of nonaristocntic Republions in the dty of London, virtually all 
of whom were strong supporters of Shaftesbury.*' It was thus possible, 
despite personal animosides, to e ff ect a significant level of cooperation 
between the two men through commonly shared assoaates. Even the €%• 
tent of the personality di f ferences betwe e n them may have been exagger* 
ated by historians. It is true that somenme m late )une or early )uly 1660, 
there was an angry exchange between Shaftesbury and Sidney in the 
course of which the former accused the latter of being a French pensioner 
and a spy for Lord Sunderland.*’ This is interesting because, as a matter 
of fact, Sidney vras one of those being paid mtmey by the French, which 
says something about the quality of Shaftesbury's political intelligence. 
On the other hand, this particular falling out bettveen the two men was 
patched up in a very short lime. Several weeks later. Sidney's mother 
wrote, "I have cold you how my Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Algernon 
have railed at one another. Now messages pass between them. I believe 
by Mr. Hampden." And. she added, Sidney. Monmouth. Shaftesbury, 
and Hampden were once again cooperating with one another*’ Since she 
was nm sympathetic to Shaftesbury or his policies, this did not please her. 
And. several months later, with the cooperation between Shaftesbury and 
her son still being maintained, she declared that the fact that Sidney was 
"well with Lord Shaftesbury" was a "thorn in my side."** Since there is 
no one among the leaders of the Whig parry who is reputed to have had a 
greater personal dislike of Shaftesbury than Sidney, these statements 
ought to give us pause. At a minimum, they suggest that rather too much 
emphasis has been given to personality conflicts among a few leaders at 
the expense of gaining a better understanding of the dynamics of a disci¬ 
plined and cooperative mass politKal movement. 

When the year began in 1677. the Green Ribbon Club was a fledgling 
attempt at organization, most of the Country Party of^xvition leaders 
were in prison, and ihoae who were not were deeply involved In secret 
intrigues vtith the French government. Throughout the following year, 
these negotiations continued, while the Green Ribbon Club increased ics 

Tovet, Part ft9r~ 1666^16624 by Eiloiand Ladtow. CacAaen 5oO«(y PubltcaOPW. 1978. pp. 
3 , 58 . 

>** AJTipnc Stinry'* do«« fnfnd», for eonqilr. wvrt WiMam, SliAqvby Bcthd, Lord 
HowanL and fobpHunpilni.ilfol whom mrkcddewiy with Shahesbury. Anarhfrtrwnd 
who di«hknl Shahetery ww Sw WsSuoi |oac«. wfilc Wi&lam Penn probably itandi 
MHiwwhnv betw a m rhe rwo f u r wim (C an wn g ht. Sfhmwa. yp. 201. V6, 278). 

* Carrvnahr. SarbariiM. p 274; Lady RtuuQ. p. )S4. 

* CafTwri |h c, Sarha'uw, pp. 2t1*282; iMiy KnsMfl. pp. 365-388 

** CarTwn$)n, SacbanMC. p. 298. 
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membership, extended the scope of its politka) activilies. and developed 
contacts with similar clubs in other does in England. The popish plot and 
Charles U's own intrigues with France brought about a dissolution of Par¬ 
liament. and the necessity of elections. Social and economic forces not di¬ 
rectly vrithin their conti^ provided the Whigs with a potentially large 
electorate, but it was due to their coHectrve efforts that cheee contingent 
realities were transformed into a powerful political force. By the end of 
1679, the Whip had become a political parry with “a wide popular appeal, 
stimulated and maintained by a large*scale propapnda machine."^ 

■“ lone*, f. 2. 
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THE FORMATION OF WHIG 
IDEOLOGY 


Thcie sr« two persp«ctjvM Irom which the political literature of the ex* 
cluaion crUi* is generally viewed. The hm meintaiiu ihet the political 
tract* produced during this period were «o preoccupied with the iMuee of 
immediate concern and generally governed Eiy the hyiterkal dimenaioni 
of the popiah plot that they contain little of intereii for the hiitorian of 
political thought The second view accords this polltkal literature cruire 
importance, but it does so by dtaracteruing it as a prelude or introduction 
TO the greet triumphs of Whig political philosophy in the wake of the Glo* 
rious Revolution of 1689, Exclusion political writings constitute a dress 
rehearsal for a more profound and important later performance by such 
political theorists es Locke.' 

'*The hysteria, the Iks, the betrayals and iniuscices of the Popish plot/' 
it is said, "concern the historian of ideas only in so far as they affect the 
reputarton of some important party pcdiddaru."^ This is the vantage 
point from which rhe politics of that period has generally been studied. In 
The Tint Whig*, |. R. /ones maintains that "issues were whit mattered 
during the exclusion crisis . . . pobocaJ issues/' although this assertion 
does not lead him to consider the potiticil theory formulated by the 
Whigs, which he regards as being superfkiaL incoherent, and valueless. 
Thus, he writes, 

* I R. fon« iftnt SVA/ffl csnemntH on psHnowaarr pokfla. tM mom io lw«t md 
lirilt oS ihff polidnl Uwnniw f S. R<m 1^, ga Uw othrt hand. dtf» nanmovs title*, btit 
•Oipiy fin diem imo hb dirmudoflcil ■rbum md eMert oo inierpiention of dw pofMol 
dektR IFnacu S Rfjmidi. Arrrmptfd Wh^ Rfoofaheo t67$‘iUl . iDmeb Smdiei 
(n Soda] Soenr**, vol 2], m» 1-2, Uib«w; UntwnSiy of nbiM* Prew, 1937), CanHyn 
Edk offen • (onkUnf peneril revirw gf oBdoMii *m iinww i dwt u not very Mpful In 
gsiittng m undmiandinf of the contmdwg pokool tl ie w k* dw luppM the foundMion* 
for du* pewipf ii c iMermire l'‘S<Kees*wfi and Monardiy: The Ceetiiweny of 1S7$-41," 
Amtncen H lil pt k uf Renew i lui aa r y tStS), pp. 350-370). Thruandafd re fe refteeii O. W. 
Fariey, "The Whig LuhnloeMn: P amphle t Ltterarure M the Lidanon Campaign, 1S7V 
11," CamSndft HufoHmf konwl O. no. I (19S7).]^3a. Feriey femued open tome Hn* 
portent tract*, hot hb prcp *n» >iy to p i ewn t diedabaiem u t a wed “riieanltermlty of Whig 
propagitiiii" (p. 21 ) make* it dMcali tp niprniua the poKtkal Hi ipoi wn : * of dw tasekm* 
and rotnpleime* wtdu» dw Whig p idlme l u i un o m i i 

* Carelme RobhiA*. The Centvry CowmenvMfdimen, Cambridge: Harvard 

UfUversitjr Pm*, 19S9, p, 27. 
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The Whigs had no developed, definite, or coherent pt^ickal philos¬ 
ophy.. . . Intense preoccupation with immediatepohnail issues pro¬ 
duced the superfioal character which marked Whig thought and 
writing during the crisis. Whig pamphleteers and debaters were pri¬ 
marily polemical and controversial. 

On this basil, lones concludes that "none of the Whig political writings 
produced during the crisis bear dose and cniical examinatson/'^ This dec¬ 
laration supplies the ratiostale h>r the indifference shown to this literature 
in The First Whi^. which instead concentrates its attention upon describ¬ 
ing the intrigues of Charles Hand the Ktkmsof a few parliamentary lead¬ 
ers. Thus, ''preoccupation with imrrtcdiatc political issues" becomes a 
judgment registered against the pdiikal ihcmght of the I 68 O 1 . thereby 
diKouraging the historian of political theory from engaging m further in¬ 
vestigation. 

At the same time, fones also endorses the second viewpoint. That is. he 
observes that "it was to be left to Locke to publish. . . after 1696 the claa- 
ncat Whig exposition of the origin, nature, and purpose of polltical insti¬ 
tutions."* In another study of the eaduskm-cnsis bterature. the author 
concludes that the Whigs' ''ideas of government, tempered though they 
were in the fierce heat of the Exclusion Contest, became the norm for the 
Whig party of the future, and the Whig apcdogiiti of the Revolution 
found that they could add link."^ In both instances, the political ideas of 
the exclusion cruis are pictured as flowing imperceptibly into a "daaakal 
Whig'' theory of constitutional government, frequently identified with 
Locke's position in the Tipo Treaitset of Cooernment.* Clearly, there is 
some truth m this view; one could not reasonably expect to discover an 
absolutely rigid line separating Whig pdiiscal ideas of the 1660s from 
those of the I690i. Nev’ertheless, the more closdy one is prepared to ex¬ 
amine the scoal composition and the political ob)ectives of the Whigs in 
the 1680s as a large-scale popubr movement, the less satisfactory this ap¬ 
proach to their political thought becomes. The historical relanonships be¬ 
tween the radical politial idw cast up by Shaftesbury's attempt to or- 
ganue a revolution and the Whig orthodoxy of the Glorious Revolution 
that sought to buiU upon and take into account its consensual founda¬ 
tions are both more complicated and more interesting than these in¬ 
terpretive attempts to present a homogenous Wing poUncal theory make 

* lonn.pp 3-4.214-215. 

* )onrt, p. 215. 

* Furley. "Whig ExtloMiiiun." pp. 3^3a. 

* HireU 1 j^. PolftM*! Aevahim tMgUndfnm Lark* to londpn; Oxford 

Univrntiy Pm>. 1920. p. 29 
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it ftppeir. Not only mu«t thM« diver^i lendenciM within Whig politico! 
theory reflecting Offering olignments of oodol d«n»e« with <U^eruig pO' 
liticol ohjectivee be kept in mind for the soke of hiitorico] occur*cy in any 
diicustion of the politiad thought in England during the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century«but it tsaiso rrue^ I bebeve« that these tendencies 
and ideas are structurally important to the radical/conservative axis 
around which liberalism as a political perspective developed in the suc¬ 
ceeding three centuries. Liberal politicat theory. In other vn>rds, embodies 
certain internal tensions that have their hiitohcaJ roots in the political 
conflicts of the seventeenth ceitniry. The imporrancT of this fact tends to 
be obscured if we instrt upon viewing the political theory of the exclusion 
crisis as a prdude to, or as being ideitnol with, the defense of a bloodless 
oligarchical coup. 

Neither of these conventional frameworks for approaching the political 
thou^r of (he exclusion crisis has stood up well in the face of recent his- 
rorical research. With respect to the first standpoint, the problem is that 
both Locke's Tvo Trtaiises ofCowrrtment and Sidney's Discounts Con* 
ctming Govtmnient were Largely written during the exclusion crisis. To 
these should be added Henry Neville's Plato Mmtus and Jamei Tyr¬ 
rell's Patriarehe non Monanha, both of which ire impressive and so¬ 
phisticated works of polJtkal theory. These writings are neither superfi¬ 
cial nor incoherent attempts at political theoriaing, and their emergence 
during this perwd of political struggle provides a pKma facie reason for 
taking a much closer look at the pt^iikal writings of their contemporaries. 
For, if we accept that "bask issues had to be resolved . . . dunng the Ex¬ 
clusion crisis," issues that "raised i|uesik>ns of more fundamental impor¬ 
tance than any the eighteenth century was to experience," ihen we 
should not be surprised to discover that some individuals were able to nse 
to the occasion by offering a serious consideration of these profound is¬ 
sues.’ The problems of determining the origins of government, the de¬ 
mands of political oWigatkm, and the prospects of revolution were the 
central topics of p^rical debate in the IddOs. Moreover, it was a debate 
marked by a bitterness and intensity not seen in England again until the 
end of the eighteenth century. Jn other words, in terms of the specific 
works of political theory it generated, as well as with r e sp e ct to the nature 
of the political problems to whkh those worb and others sought to pro¬ 
vide the answers, the exclusion crisis does not deserve its ctaHification as 
a historical period characterized by superficial politicil thinking. 

The se^nd approach, which rests upon an assumption of "the uni¬ 
formity of Whig propaganda," fares no better when the historical evi- 

' torm. pp. 
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d«nct is extmmed ck>*«]y.* For as r«ceni arudin have shown, the Whigs 
who came to power in the wake ol the Glorious Revolution did nor rush 
to embrace the ideas ot Locke and Sidney, nor did they claim ihdr writ* 
ings as the canon oi a "classical Whig" doctrine. On the contrary, most 
Whigs in the 16^ went to considerable lengths to disassociate them¬ 
selves from the "dangerous" opinions contained in the Two TTtatistt and 
the Discourses Concerning Cooentment. just as they preferred to forget 
any association some of them might have had with Shaftesbury and hii 
pditical objectives in the 1680s.* And with respeo to the latter, it must 
be emphasized (hat the radical Whig viewpoint was. even in the 1660s. a 
minority position. In other words, rather than an approoch to the political 
theory of the Whigs that is premised upon a consensus, we require a 
framework that highlights and explains the importance of a ma|onry/mi* 
noniy split within Whig political theory in the 1680s and 1690s. 

It is, therefore, misleading to take the works of Locke and Sidney as 
typical statements of the Whig position merely because, from the stand¬ 
point of philosophKal enceria, they are adjudged to be major texts of po- 
lineal philosophy. Such an interpretation subordinates (heir importance 
as historical and political documenis to an ahistoncal conception of polit¬ 
ical theory. At the same time, precisely which arguments and concepts in 
these works were generally shared by those who idenrihed themselves as 
Whigs cannot be determined merely from a reading of these two texts, 
nor even from a handful of other contemporaneous wnongi. In this 
chapter and the one following. 1 shall attempt to deal wiih the Iasi point 
by indicating some of the basic precepts that characterized the Whig po¬ 
litical perspective m the t660s. That b, the emphasis will be upon dem¬ 
onstrating the extent to whKh Locke's poliiical theory was deqily in¬ 
debted to the same presuppositions ihat shaped the political thinking of 
thousands of his associates in the Whig politicaf movement. As Peter Las- 
lett observed neatly thirty years ago. ii is odd "that the parliamentary 
issues and events of the years of the Exclusion Controversy have not been 
noticed in the constitutional discussions" of the Two rreah'ses.*^ It is this 

* Purley. ’’Whig Lcdimaann." p 21 

* I P KeaycA, ge*piHne«( PrfiKipln' The ft alinr i af Parry. ]4l9>i720. Cao^ndge* 

Camhndge Univemry Pm*. 1977. hliaa PraaUin. feha a*^ the Thaery of Sewr* 

erjtnry, Cambndgr Cambnds* Univenny Pres*. 1979 Par • rwb na ftow ot fha pohneal 
thoughi of ih« If70* and ISeOi. m CemM CenrMech Wmw w and jiiwBe Rmfrtw Gretn • 
berg, $HM<n and * The Cnurd Com raamy oott Ugal SotHigntg Hi Smart 

England. Cafnbndge; Cambndge UoiveeMry frew, laei.andiheavHijbyDdy. Sdiediet. 
and CoUle oted in new IS b e lew 

" Peter Laalen. ' The En^nh Keeelwnen and leebe'* Tiae Tmmea of Govemmenl." 
Cam^riJ^e Hiirema/ /enriwr 12. mo. I (l9$Sl!40. Dean iiu iii pi ed m Mine mea n ire »fill 
rhi« gap in the literature, deveting one chapter oEhtt Mudy m the (OftsdantHM of the Tieo 
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neglect thet the next t%vo chapters seeks to remedy. On the basisol a read¬ 
ing of hundreds of exclusion tracts. 1 will cry to indicate the basic struc¬ 
ture of the political debate in the 1680s, the ^red premises ot the Whig 
position as weU as some of the dtfterences intemal to that posirton. and 
the relationship oi Locke's Two Treatises of Goternmmt to both. Only 
after these broader cultural dimensions of Whig political theory have 
been sketched is it useful to turn to a consideration of those spedAc areas 
of departure from a posibon held by a maiohiy of Whigs whi^ charac* 
terized the radical Whigs, including Locke. 

As I indicated In the Introduction, there* is another reason that a 
broader survey of the political literature of the 1680s is necessary in order 
to supply a contemual meaning for the argument of the Two TreatUet. 
That is, within the framework of a political movement, there are various 
levels on which the political thought of the movement’s participants finds 
its expression. Many historuns of polltiol theory have a tendency to fo* 
cus on the cnoei abstract statements of political thought. Intentionally or 
unintentionally, this conveys the impression that other forms of political 
thought are, relatively speaking, without significance. Yet, as 1 shall try 
to show, the political objectives of the Whigs in the 1660s were embedded 
in a network of arguments that extended in many different directions, 
ringing from Biblical scholarship, to anthropologtcel data contained in 
reports of trevelers to rhe New World, to interpretations of Aristotle, to 
an analysis of the bask factors that produce economic wealth, to a com- 
paratcve assessment of different European politkal systems, and so forth. 
The intriguing aspects of the ptditkal debate of the exclusion crisis, which 
form the focus for the discussion in this chapter, are the ways in which 
various writers drew together these themes in order to advance bie par¬ 
ticular political argument they were making. Viewed as a whole, I shall 
argue, there is a social language, very broadly characterized, which the 
Whigs drew upon for support for their p^ocai hIms in the 1680s. 

As a political movement seeking mass support, the Whigs structured 
their politkal arguments around the slogans No F^ry. No Slavery and 
Liberty and Pn^rty. The first indicated their opposition to the succes¬ 
sion of the Duke of York, while the second identified their positive com¬ 
mitments. Underlying each of these catchwords was a multidimensional 
and sophisticated political argument, the key features of which were only 
slightly less widely known among the politkal pamphleteers of the move¬ 
ment than the slogans themselves. In this dtapter. I will outline some of 

TV«sH«r* «• CB HB rf w H o RKt CMv* OiM). Tlw Mficaf tf Mn L«d*. Om- 

hndfe' Ctmbndi* Unrwmty hew. 190. pf. Hu cendviwn. hpw e ver. that dw 

wHi H either • pwc* of "eonwiMKMwl cemawnwhan" «f "• notsUy Ksm-fiwcd' ndu • 
Mon net ■. I bebere, tnmtkm on both ceanu (py. S3. $7). 
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(he connections between these simple ideological decUmtions and the 
larger and more complex arguments employed by the Whigs, with par¬ 
ticular reference, of course, to the arguments contained in the Tvo Trea* 
tises. In Chapter 6, 1 will indicate the relevance the issues in the political 
debate of the exclusion crisis had for specific sonoeconomk groups in the 
context of the parliamentary elections of 1679-1681. 

It might be su^osed that the focus of the political conflict—the exclu¬ 
sion of lames—is too narrow and the theoretical dimensions of that con- 
troveny too circumscnbed to retain much interest for rhe student of po- 
litscal theory. And as we have noted, this is in fact the prevalent opinion 
among scholars. To the partiapants. however, the situatfon appeared 
quite differently The "great question of succession/' it was conceded on 
both involves "a change in the very fundamentals of our govern¬ 
ment.'’" "I must confess," Roger L'Estrange declared, "that our lives, 
liberties, and the religion of the government. . . lie all at stake.More 
important for its determination of ihe structure of the political debate was 
the recognition that "not only the frame and constitution of the English 
laws, but likewise those of Nature" lay at the heart of the controversy.^ 
Parliament, it was alleged, had no right to interfere with ihe succession of 
the monarchy by excluding lames because the king's authority is not de¬ 
rived from statutes, but frcrni God Hence, "the immutable Law of Na¬ 
ture" supplied the foundations for the polrtical controversy, since It was 
according to that law that the validiiy of all ctums to political authority 
was to be assessed," Because kingly power b granted to individuals 
within the framework of the Law of Nature, Filmer argued, (here can be 
" no i nfenor law to I imit ’ ’ that power ' ^ 

Since Filmer figures so prominently in Locke’s argument, it seems ap¬ 
propriate at this point to say something regarding his position in the gen¬ 
eral context of the politkal debate. Recently, much has been claimed— 
and disdaimed—for Filmer s authority and hts writings, especially Pa* 

" 6 nwroKood, Csr*mn Hi$ OpOMn rlw nster of Smctfumii, re a BWhtf 

tht Bltdf m Sceibiiif. p. 1 Per LoeW, "ifo wry toBnaibem <d hamin Mrtety" 
wtK 11 iMM (FT. fsr. And ««« hi« leWmKv to "ihe ^ m an" ai MonMoe (FT, 
p«n. H. lOS, 122) 

*' Kogrr l.'Efir*n|«. ne CWwJ w ef« Pe p trt /• . . in AnoMr re ikt Cher- 

a€t*f of a FopiiJi Sateru^r, IMI. p. 62. C«vy, 7. 143 
" 7krr« Qrrai Qtinnoms Commutg ikt Swt ffn g" thr Dtngen af fe p rry, 1660, 
p )iU#20Cr3). 

** A j#rr«r /rein a Crnri(m«n pf Qaahta m th* Cenntry la Hit fntrtd. upon Hu 6nng 
C^iewn t Mrmbai lo Serve in, . NrAemrur, 1676, p 4 
" filmer, p. 96. 
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tnartha. with mpect to th« RoytliM posinon.^^ Beth the defense* of 
monarchy in terms oi divine nght or as an extension of patiiaichal aU' 
thorny predate the publication of Palriarfha. and both arguments relied 
upon an appeal to natural law. What is partkularly interesting about Fil- 
mer’s position is that he [otned these two defenses, which were frequently 
advanced independently ol one another, into one unihed argument for 
the king's absolute authonry. Moreover he stressed at some length the 
natural law basis of this argument. These two aspects of Patrianh 0 were 
suffiorntly sinking to insure the work a prominent place in the political 
debate of the IddOs. Beyond that, it is not espedaUy worthwhile to ven* 
ture, for it is not true that the Royalist position depersded upon Filmer's 
argument. Royalins were quite content to defend the king's authority 
through the citation of a few specific passages from the Bible, or more 
often, simply from the standpoint of general and vaguely stated cbima 
relating to Cod’s designs as to the government of His subjects. On the 
other hand, Filmer's viewpoint was easily assimilated into the Royalist 
perspective, and by a much wider audience than can be reconstructed by 
merely counting the number of those authors who. like Robert Brady, re* 
petted spedhc pasuges from Filmer’s works in their own political iracts. 
For most of those who read Filmer, it was sufBoent to insist, as one of 
them put it, that Cod gave Adam the power of being king, "and from this 
1 date the original of government. It was patriarchal, founded in the very 
Law of Nature.’*'^ As another writer declared, 

Adam, the first father, had not only simply povrer. but power mo* 

narchical... for by the divine appointment, as soon as he was ere- 

** Gordon Schochet rcgirdi ^4(ner'• (Hrofy w (he 'Mrock" et roysl abseloiiMn. dslm* 
inaihsi (hr isaOi 'the Nmenmfoomwi my ncoHy henme ihrofhnsl n«(« )deetcqy" 
(felrterrJieliamin NewYorfc'BoMcBoek*. 197$. pp 1)9,1 $$1 Thirview 

has Wen (4isll«ngsd by James (Wy, «be aMifinow ihai Filmer's idna avert UrgHy un. 
known and oiwsed by Royalisr amten J&r Jlobrrf Fihnev end Cngfnh Polilvel T^OM|hr, 
Toronto. Univermy of Toronto Tm*. I9n, ff 9. 124,1441. One nted ne( go *e isr m 
S ritochei In order so sc* that Ualerr's orninal proneunctRieni m his imrodiKdon to Fd* 
liter's fptHitai Worts (p 361 dw "Filmer's name » constandy rmmng in rhr pant p Meir 
and leumak of die penod" U much doses (o the troth than Daly's rather peculiar attempt 
to hirer a prematurr burial opeo filmer II, tu eMe only one namplr, Cady onnoi hnd (Hm 
L lstrange used or oied Ireot Filmer JDaly. fitmer, p, ISl), u is beaine he did nei rood the 
December 24, ISSl ia«««<rf the Obseryaror, at arhich L'Esnmgr dektids Tilinet agasnsi the 
Kuck of Thomas Haitt (Roger L'Estmige, Ob w i u ar u r, Decenber 24,1691). Later, L'Es* 
(rony defended Fdmer s the^ igainrt Sidney in the Iwaary S. Itf4 issue Agood iedU 
balanced treacment of f ihnec m the coerten oS loyaku pobool thccey is Mark Goldw, 
"John Locke iiul Angbom Royabsm," Miticnl SfuArs 3] 119931.9^103 

'' £. Forenew, A Semon, Sefnembrr9,1493. pp. 3-4. 
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tttd. he W4$ monarch of the vrorld , , . yn. hy the right of nature it 

was Adam's due to be Supreme or Governor over all fu» posterity . ^ 

These pithy references hardly do iustice to what Locke called '*the wind' 
ings and obscurities" of FJmer's "vronderful system," but they <lo encap' 
sulate what for many were the essential pmnta of his argument. ^ In es¬ 
tablishing patriarchal and divine authority through Adam, God was 
providing the Utter with the authority necessary for "an execution of the 
natural law,"* It was |ust this question—How can the commands of nat¬ 
ural law, and hence, the moral obligations of individuals as they pertain 
to politKS, be fulfilled 1—which so desperately required an answer, espe¬ 
cially in times of political crises. Apart from its other attnwiions, the an* 
swer that this problem vras best seen as lying within the province of the 
bng's responsibility was clearly the most emotionally easing response 
available to individuali whose consaenccs were already burdened with 
the weighty concerns of providing for their own personal salvanon. This 
position also had the practical effm of admonishing the populace at Urge 
to refrain from active pamapanon in pineal life. 

Since Filmcr had insisted that his theory did not allow for any mfnnge- 
ments upon the king's authority by mfenoc Uws passed by Nrliament, 
there was Uttle point in appealing to such Uws or precedents as the basis 
for a Filmerian perspective. I do not intend "to search the rolls In the 
Tower." Thomas Cipps advised the reader of The Nature ofSubiMion to 
tht Ovif Magistrate; the king, he decUred, has a daim to authority 
grounded in the Law of Nature that is as convincing as any cUim ad¬ 
vanced by those who cite that law m defense of the people's authoniy,*' 
Robert Brady also recognized the strategK advantages of occupying the 
higher ground in the political battle with the Whigs. "I must confess," he 

** A Ltittf frsm lVl>K^ffre' . IMt. p. C. Ww resets le Sir aohen FiL 

KKr'i "iwopKff i Utdy paWiitud.'' iww nhf i m ffs sm ts • slimUj MuipWMsifBwmof the 
ihrery (fum CarwHH Hu Mt/ttfy t ItfO. pp 23. 

13^13^), L'Estrangr. Hbiw*’* works kn rorrly am Iran them, aho ndwws a 

lirided or g i s k onw defetiK tht nahi/pornaiduil theory at aownuneni |L'E«- 
innee. iMfsfMreir. p TS) For other a le s iei on Filawr, we Robert ConsuUe, GoJ 
etn^ RiHj. fft Mertertky l *reoe^ ftc"t Hely Wrir. ISM. p 3, Mw Wsey, A Sermon 
PffiKMhifoTf tht Kr*f. 1sa4.pp. U. 11,32. fehn NortMfi|h. rhrTrtmpkefQnr Mon* 
errAyeoerihe PlorteWPriwvina^Ovr ReMi en^RepoWicofu. ISM ThMlntworkM 
ettrmriy kskc, brt H w«* K pn w ed in 099 onSer the arte, XenMrS* upon Iht MM Cm- 
mmr of Onr iAnrimonercAirel AMbers end Thm Wmmgt. and I hew aied das copy (pp. 
616 ~ 917 ) 

** Two TrMtiws, pee < a >; e 

* The Tene Norestenr SoSreef, #r The Nafeee eed Rf$hn of Seseertjrniy Pwoissed eed 
$M/rd.I6a0.p 3B. 

t'Thomas Gippt, The ^^efnreef $nSrrrTioi* re rheCredM«ztmrr,16A3.p 70. 
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wrote, “I have no greet opinion of an argument drawn from matter of 
feet." And thou^ he immediately launche* into a hiatorkal account erf 
the euceeeaion of kings, it only leads to the cortclunon that ''the Kings of 
England do derive thei r ntles from God and Nature onlyB rady argues 
that "the true nate of the question” (the exdusion of fames) must be re* 
solved in terms of a poUtkal theory that irtcorporates the precepts of net* 
ural law.” In so doing, he was following the path set by Filmer. for it was 
the latter's Palriereha. I am arguing, which acted as a catalyst in forcing 
the ideological battle onto the temin of natural law.^ 

Locke, for example, certainly grasped this point. 

'Tis true, the dvii lawyers have pretended to determine some of 
these cases concerning the succession of princes; but by our (au¬ 
thor's] principles, they have meddled in a matter that belongs not to 
them, for if ^ poUti^ power be derived only from Adam . . . this 
is a right antecedent and parantount to all government; and there¬ 
fore the positive laws of men. cannot determine that which is itself 
the foundation of all law and goverrunent, and is to receive its rule 
only from the Law of God aruf Nature.” 

In responding to this challenge posed by Filmer's theory, in other 
words, Locke. Tyrrell, and Sidney were not introducing philosophical is¬ 
sues or language into an otherwise legalistic discussion; rather, the 
Whigs were compelled to counter a natural law argument with one of 
their own in order to defend "the fundamentals of government.”” If Fil- 

Rfibwi PrWy. TTv Gri«f Mut af Sntxntmn Dm umti. N0t. pf t. 2-lS. 

» Bi»(ly.C*M<n»ter,pp 25ff 

" C. R. CrHR' Frvrn RuhranUn ta tkaAfraf Rmmh. Csmbndy- CamhrMise UaWer* 
•fryPrna. IHS. 17^171. 

* FT, par 126; d. IM., pan. 122, IH Thtp, manS^sJ bwi "an eaty m Ur nghi, m 
they MV feanM on the Law ol Namrv. By whidi dwy are n b« regalatad and imerpreivd' 
(5T par. 12). Alas, see Algerno n S idney. Pwcoo m i Concenieng Covemneenr. 2 veb., 
190S. chap. 2. sec. 4. 

I* In hu cUssK work. The Aaetant Caaai U attaa and Jka Fetida/ Urn (New Yock: 
W. W. Norren. 1S671. khn Pooiek aewd “how eiwp i w al wat Locke » oaurtmi soy discus' 
Hen oi English kgal or cc oui r uu coal hMery hoai ihe TW Treofises ef Gaartametii" (p. 
168) GKvn ihsi Puonk wm pruMrily nn ai iol in the origins at haatostography Mid ihe 
dwviopnient of a hMonesI mcniugiims M nniiasnih umary England, Kli perhaps not 
so surprising that Locke should not haw fitted pnauMcnHy in enher undmaking. If we 
ask. What ts the ligmfcance of Lodu's omution ^ tegikadc hjawScal arguments froathe 
Tm Treahsasm reUbon nthe pofatkal dekweof dw 16B0st the answer 0 isai he that this 
fact has very link slgsuftcaAcc. Only if ocwasaaiDad that this debate wm smsetored aeeuAd 
a histeeiesi approach to the pehocaJ ptebieBn of e a daiKo aad the kmits cd pohtkal eWi* 
gation would Ledw's de d awe to a f p eoa di than oauvs Iran a natural law perspecrive have 
s eoie sigetlfkance for our un dema n d ing at that d e bate view e d m a wha k . Pocock did not 
directly addrew himadf to dia M«e, b« Ns lemnik (p. 297) that “the aoenpi to unJee• 
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met'i adherents could not dRnon»trare oither '"by Right of Nature or a 
clear positive Law of Cod" who had the right to succeaaion, then the peo* 
pie. acting through Parliament, were at liberty lo decide this question 
hoNvever they pleased, ao long aa that decision was made in accordance 
with the pKnciples of natural law. 

All Human laws whether they relate to the kinds of government, or 
the ways in which persons shall succeed unto ii. they suppose an an¬ 
tecedent right in men of protecting their lives and liberties . . . artd 
the design of all human laws u to secure those antecedent and nat¬ 
ural rights.^' 

In the last analysis, therefore, both opposing pobtlcal theories rested 
upon an interpreiatton of the Law of Nature. 

The Whigs developed their position around three major tenets of nat¬ 
ural law theory: (1) the law of Nature was given by Cod to mankind m 
order to preserve the common good: (2) natural law requires the keeping 
of agreements and contracts: and (3) the community and (secondanly) 
individuals have a n^i lo preserve themselves against the unauthoriaed 
use of force. All of these points were employed repeatedly in ihe propa¬ 
ganda war waged by the exclusion Whigs. As Thomas Hunt phrased it. 

stand Ifiglish pohiKS through the h n wy of Cngbah law wa an d but univmal purMii of 
fdiwotad m«n in ihf smnnvnih centuty” migfiT kad wturi to owidudr that this wm the 
moat important fra m eweri fora coantdetanon of ihr laaurt raiard by thecsduiMn contre- 
vtray Thia ii ihr peuiion adepacd. for raampk. by Wa a ion and Craa a ba rg Suhttat and 
S99trttgn$. p. lU and poraam What needa w be emphaaued la that in the dn>tlepin e nt oi 
the peiiixal romriousnew of aevraneenth-cenivry Ei^iilMwai. iW hHRmol framrworh 
waa only one. and noi nofeaaanty the moot impunaM. of w va i oJ pmpmivea from which 
w View politkal pmMe m a A fteoi many pedmeai wmee a ad a pted the natvral law ap proach 
M theta p f oMrma, m trnrw of arhich a naaom-orteMed Irpllirn.' ofgvment waa eHher tr* 
relevant or of secondary t rnpnr tan ta Thwa. eveai some of ihoae wntm ettrd by Pecoch-* 
Sidney, hrady |in ihe oied abovel. and Tyrrell |i^ IfwMed hiarortail rateremaaj-^ 
recoined that the fundamennltiaoev of rtw debate retted opee the ^roandof natural law. 
In ihit rrapect, they were fellowtntier reapondmp lothenetural kwargtunent advanced by 
hlmer Tlw vast maiortty of polirKil wntera in the ItfOt simply ignored the htetory-of* 
En^ish-Uw approech to pdincel p reb h tpi They d«d not all. of coarae, reaorr lo a tvaiural 
law framework. ihou«h thete were scorn of tram and arimoiu that dad. hot that i« iHe point 
I am mabinx The eiduatoR pobtlcal debate, v iewad at a whole, wm one m which many 
different types of argumenn eoabaevd WiiKm that contest, the hiaioneal legalittlr argu¬ 
ment constituted one small pan of the whole, and its mtonuttt should not be exaggerated. 
Ar«d from this Handpoini, Locke ww act ao e ac epiional pohneal wntvr ui his reyection of« 
Apprmch 

^ A horn c pvMfi Ilf rlsr City, re One ns rbe Cotratry. Cenermhti thr Sifl fo* 

!>iMkfiag tke Dskr e/ Yonl Jo Inbent ihe ImperMf Croom of This Knifm, I6fl0, pp. 12-13: 
Locke. FT. par 119. The people ''have by a Law aniecedm and parwnoum m all ptNlfhre 
laws el men. reserved that ehimaie decerminatHM to thernaeivn” to psdge when thetr 
rights and libmirs are endangered (ST, pars. 169,133.222). 
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God gave "(o all mankind. . . the Uw of Nature.. . . TTtia Uw was given 
or declared ro all manldnd, when ihey were in a state of nature, before 
governments were constituted, and by that Uw of Nature obliged to form 
themselves into soaedes, to enter into mutual obligations."^ "All the 
Laws of Nature, or Reason/' Tyrrell declared, "are intended for one end 
or effect, viz., the common good and preservation of mankind,"^ Gov* ** 
emment, whkh Tyrrell argues is founded in the conseni of (he people, 
must be instituted in accordance with this natural law precept. Ihis prop¬ 
osition, Edmund HidieringiU wrote in hu History of Whi$$ism. is the 
meaning of "the old Whiggish maxim. Salus Populi, Suprema Lex."^ 
Since. Sidney reasoned, "it cannot be imagined that men should gener¬ 
ally put such fetters upon themselves, unless it were in expectation of a 
greater good thereby to accrue to them," it follows that, m leaving the 
state of nature, men "voluntanly enter into these aooetiea, initirute 
them for their own good, and prescribe such rules and forma to them as 
best please themselves."^' In another exclusion tract, the author ob¬ 
served. "nothing IS so entirely, perfectly, and abstractly civil, as govern¬ 
ment, the perfect creature of men in society, made by pact and consent 
and therefore most certainly ordainable by the whole community, 
for the safety and preservation of the whole."” Thus, "government being 
for the preservation of every man's right and property ... for the good 
of the governed. . . the positive taws of the society" must be "made con¬ 
formable to the Law of Nature br the public good."” 

8ut, the Whigs asked, what is to be done in the case of a prince who not 
only acts contrary to the common good but who intends "the destruction 
of those that are to be governed and protected"?” That james harbured 
such intentions was attributable to his Catholic beliefs, because, it was ar¬ 
gued, from the standpoint of that religion, "it is not only lawful br such 

* TfomM Kuai, Titr Crrw CcnndtWton$ rfhtm/i to rAc ObJrr of York. 

XM.f.6 

^ Mnrs TyrrHI. Mtffwrc^. 1611. p. 

* Edmund Hickmiigin, Hufery of 1607, m Worh, i vels., 1716,1 4). 

" A. Sidney. Dura* no. (hap 1. m 12; d 57. pan 13t, 164. 

a TKotnw Hunt, Mr. Horu'i for JtMrfpmf Some Mntakrt hi Somt of ike tn- 

ferioi 1602. preface (U. 0IUJ), Haney 0aoth, Lent Oe U mere. fVarfu, la94, pp. 

^11, Moar of the ip m h o and mays in Ddaowre's Works are nor dated Some are re* 
iperve* m rhe tawea of the Glonern gevofuiion. but ihrgrvaieT pan appear to date from 
the perio d of the etdanon ova. 

» n. par. 92: d. ST. pan. i. lil. tiS. 163.165,171.229. A. Sidney. Dmoones. rhap. 
3, tec 16. 

** Hunt, Cteal and fVer|Ary Cormietohens, p. 6. WhM temriry u there "a^iiw the 
vtolence and oppreaiion ol .. a declared enemy roiooety and oianbndl" {5T, par. 93; 
A. Sidney. Oneoufte. chap 2, see. 27). 
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I pnncv to destroy those of his subjects who disagree from him in fsiih 
and worship, but it is an indispensable duty upon him to do it."^ Thus, 
another wnter warned, "by thetr laws and principles/’ Cathdk lungs 
"are always under an obli^tton unerly to exterminate Proresunts." al* 
though, for obvious prudential reasons, they sometimes cofweal this ob* 
jcctive from their subjects so "that they mi^^t have the better advantage 
. when they hive an opportunity to destroy us."*^ The simple fact is, 
Charles Blount wrote, that you can never believe in the words or trust in 
the promises of "a Popish successor" to the crown.^ 'Treason In pap> 
Isis/' one minister preached, "is like original sin in mankind; they all 
have it in their natures/'* On that level of the argument, at letsi, there 
could be no answer, nor were there any nutiganng circumstances to be 
taken into account. 

The suspKTion and distrust prompted by fears of a Catholic conspiracy 
that had scaped mto the mainstream of political life during the 1670s now 
appeared as an open and clearly delineated threat io the health of the body 
politic. The Whig response to that threat was an evilly clear refusal to 
place In the hands of a Catholic hng the trust necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of the government or the common good for which it was estab¬ 
lished. Coleman's letters about lames’ presumed intentions "to extirpate 
the pestilent northern heresy" merely supplied the literal confirmation of 
a proposition that secretly guided the political actions of all Catholics. 

Furthermore, fames, as a CaiholK. would be subservient to the pope, 
and would therefore '’alienate his kingdom," that Is. "give It up into the 
hands of another sovereign power."* In theTtPO Trtatises, Locke specif¬ 
ically argues that no "oaths to any foreign power whatsoever" can dis¬ 
charge an individual from his office of trust or his obligation to obey the 
laws of the kingdom. And. he adds, "the delivery also of the people into 
the subfection of a foreign power . , . lis) a dissolution of the govern¬ 
ment."** In short, a Catholic on the throne meant the abandonment of 
"the whole kingdom to bondage and popery,"** Hence, if James "be so 
disposed as to destroy the reaton of government, he likewise loses the 

* Lrttw/r0m« Gf"rirf*M««nJWC'*y. p i 

* Dml CUrbew. Thf Cat* af Fmtitant$ in ln$UfU miJrt § Pt^wJr Pmer, 1661. p. 26. 

*' OuHm BiMint. An Afprat rb Canairp rkt Cftf. 10S, p. 2 ItL it 

«hovM W nwW tbi Ledu (ht* n*et «f«fi dir cidasicn <na*. iWwe^ R B poHfbW, 

of coerw, (lut hf wu icpUciA^ • ««py h« h*6 piwliiifly tnmd but )ok). 

** Wtihtffl Piyne, A Stnnan. St ps u iib n S. 1665. p. 20 

** Hum. Cnal and Wagkty Cang^rrahem. p 6. "A pupw b kdtfd spee m a person 
rhar has a Sovereign a oe wH ere rise than In England'’ iGiey. 5:1K|. 

* ST. fan. 134,217,2». 

" Lftlet (torn a Cntflrman h» the Ctty, p. t 
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Ttuson of right to siuctiAion in government, Lodie rea^rmt thi» 
point, 

FornUpmnergroetivirhtrutf(orthetKainingtnrn<^. . .whenever 
that end it mani(oily neglected, or ofpoeedr the truM tnuii nece** 
MfiJy be forfeited, end the power devolve into the handt ol thoie 
who gave it who may pUcc it anew «^iere they ahaU chink beat for 
their aaf efy and accu nty. ^ 

By virtue of hia deaigna and intenciona to puraue a policy ao contrary to 
the public good, lamea u aisnply "incapable to attain the end of govern* 
ment, the genera] welbre."** "That the Duke of York aucceading to the 
Crown/' another Whig writer declared, "ia mconaiatent with the welfare 
of the nation, ia even confeaaed by the oppoaen of the [eiduaionl 
In other wocdi, when the enda of government cannot be anaincd. in* 
dividuala are placed in a condition "aa if they had none."^ In that ataie of 
nature, the people are at liberry to inatinite a new form of government, 
one that will promote the common good. Popery, it wai aaaerted, under* 
mined the very concept of conatitutionaJ government, and "when (he 
whole frame of the government ia out of order. . . Nature teacher aelf* 
preaervation."*' In luch a aituation, one wta returned to a reliance upon 
the foundation of all politKal theory, the precepta of natural law. 

Even if there were no precedent! and lawa to aupport the case for the 
exduaion bill, one member of Parliament inaifted, atill "the Law of Na¬ 
ture . . . would afford ui auffkient argumeno" for in paaaage.^ For no 
dvil lawa or conatitutiona cin "reatriin and limit ua m auch thinga which 
we have a right unto by the Law of Nature That la , . . they could not 
deprive ua of... a right to protect and defend ouraelvea from our de¬ 
clared adversary. So that if (he people of England be but acknowledged to 
have a right to preaervc their livea, maintain their propertiea. or aecure 
their religion, it ia lawful for them to diaaUe the Duke of York to inherit 
the imperial crown of (hia realm," aince he hai "proclaimed by hia actiona 

* Crm QimAMf OWf fry rkr Ft n t a fk t Rtman titd DtPtnity. 1661, p. 

B. 

**5T,p*r. 249 (Kalis la arlfiMl), d M..pv 222 

** 7\M Grear QitMtira. p tO. 

* A OWfa$ar si Oxfsfi a< wt ii s Tiifor smd s Gmitewtsi. Fsrmeriy Hk Fuftl, Con* 

<rmmBOownm«M.uai. p If (U #1294) 

** Tipo Ctfst Qsathns. f. 10; Sf. par. 94. 

«'Cfvv.l;l 62 . 

* Am txsct CctUcnon of rho Moor CosoHotoUt OrWrs m iHt Ho<ior«air Hoou of 

Commono... OsoWr. 1410.1442,p. 47; A letitrftomoFmonof toHii ftionJ 

CofMtitinf Hb Mo^rvy'* Utf Prdor aH on, 1441. p. 4(U #447). 
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that h« is an opm en«my to fv<ry one o( them.”^ The anonymous author 
o( A Word in Season to AU True Proiestonts asserted that by hts evident 
I nabi I ity to promote the tommiM) good, lames had “ipso facto forfeited al I 
right of succession." And, he asked« "whai peo^ that are not mad will 
swear allegiance" to a prince who designs "the destruction of his sub¬ 
jects^ . . . That principle of self •preservation which God hath implanted 
in the very nature of all his creatures is a sufficient warrant from the Cod 
of Nature to all mankind to refuse subjeciion in such cases. 

To the question, "On the government be safe without a power to ex¬ 
clude a person . prindpted to destroy it^" the Whigs respotsded in the 
negative, with an argument that was structured around the concepts of 
the Law of Nature, the common good, and the state of nature, and that 
provided the justification for viewing the people as the onginal source of 
political power.Since the people had expressed their will in support of 
excluding fames from the throne in three successive natwrial elections, 
this argument carried with it a substantial practical resonance. Whig po¬ 
litical theory thus cUimed for its adherents that they represented the 
voice of the people expressed throu^ parliamentary elections, as the fit* 
siitutional embodiment of the dictates of natural law; and the basic pre¬ 
cepts of that law, as the Whigs interpreted it, were in turn repeatedly em¬ 
phasised in their campaign literature addressed to the electorate. 

Despite the considerable electoral successes Khieved by the Whigs 
through this strategy, the latter was not without its problems, most of 
which were traceable to the inner tensions of a poliucal theory that at¬ 
tempted TO reconcile rhe extremist rhetoric of us appeal to (he masses 
with the specific. limited, and legalistic practical objectives of the party. 
The Whigs sought to combine an antipopery propaganda campaign with 
a defense of the legal authonty of Parliament, both of which vrere ulti¬ 
mately grounded in an appeal to natural law. But while the most violent 
imagery directed against Catholics might be useful as an inducement to 
voters to ref uk to give their support to any parliamentary candidate sus¬ 
pected of favoring Catholicism, this imagery was not so easily reconcila¬ 
ble with the parliamentary strategy of the Whigs who sought by legal 
means to exclude someone for whom, according to their own political 
pamphlets, parbameniary statutes had no real meaning. If James was as 
thoroughly treasonable as they presented him as being, what possible 
safety could the Whigs expect to gam from the passage of a law to which 
they, but not he, had conseniedf 

^ LrUfT from a Cettlrmtu m rte Cify. f. 14 

* A Word in 5 mm>* to AH Trwt Premtann (I have oivd (real the unpafinaied tnana- 
tenpt mpyoitiua tract ici (he Shalmhvy papers* niO30/2V4Va^J. 

Hum, Crrtl ond tVrijilny CensWreariOM. p. 5 
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In AppcaJing to th« Law of Nature <»i behalf of »e]f'presefyation and the 
common good aa the realizaMe ends of government, the Whigs were also 
forced to accept the morai dimensions imphcii in that appeal, as they ap¬ 
plied to papists. As Locke phrased the general point In the Second TrM- 
tisr. 

In transgressing the Law of Nature, the offender declares himself to 
live by another rule, than that of reason and common equity, whkh 
is the measure Cod has set to the actions of men, for their mutual 
seointy; and so he becomes dangerous to mankind, . . one of those 
wild savage beasts with whom men can have no society nor secu- 
fity.® 

Such a transgressor of natural law was "a declared enemy to all man¬ 
kind."® Yet it was continuously drummed into people's consciousness 
during the exclusion crisis ihet "the papists are enemies to all man¬ 
kind."® It may be true. Bishop ^3wler conceded, chet there are some 
"honest or good naiured persons" among the renk-and-hle Catholics, but 
It "may safely be said that, whoever Is ihorou^ly instructed in the 
popish pnndples and acts accordingly... has totally cast off all kumort* 

References in numerous exclusion tracts to "popish beasts of prey/' 
"blood-thirsty monsters," to a papist as "a companion fit for brutes and 
savages." and so on, were barely disguised expressions of the feelings of 
terror and hatred directed against the Duke of York.® In The Character 
of a Popith Successor, Elkanah Settle maintained that lames as king 
would be "the most terrible and the moat dangerous of England's ene¬ 
mies" imaginable. His mgn would be marked by an "inflenble invincible 
enmity" between the king and hit subjects.® In this regard, it is useful to 
recall that, in the Tioo Treatwh Locke's concept of a state of war is not 

« ST. par*. B. 11; cf. IM . par*. 10.!«. 172. 1S1. IBI207.2». Ledtf applM ihM perttttl 
p fopoa l iton nCatMiamtibiaM IfcWfwgnjwranlUw.cnildstoigdwvniOTMbKnMiig 
to a •«* <4 battrf* that ’'bmfarht paat bendef hi«anliy.*'i.e.. dtr Lawof Nttvre (£LN. 
p, 175; cf. TyrrafL PWnarclia nen MenarcJM. pp. 63, US. A. Sdnry. IhwMrM, chap. 3, 
arc. 1 ^, 

•ST,paf.M. 

••Cr*y,B 35, 

*>Ed«ard Fcrwin. ^ Scnnofi Frfaekti hfferr th* /a4re* .. ia rhc CwMra/CJiarrli ar 
Cfduccarrr, 16BI, p, 23, D QarfcMat, Ca*r ftW« *l ai ir ». p. 6 

^ Elkanah Smie, 7kr Cknractct of a Po p i i h Ssrraaof. 1601. pp. ]7>1B (LL #659); A 
Want IN Samoa: or. A from a Keorttnd OWnc ro a hatkt of |lrr Pmcc ra Loiuton. 

1679,pp.4,7;ChrtaiopherNaM,^ ^rotataotAtn^iopenUtht^onanofPoper^. 1679. 
p.n3. 

* S ank. Popiak Surmaor, p. 13. 
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defined in terms of the numbers of people actueily engaged in armed con* 
flict, but rather, it consists in ''dedanng by word or action" an "inten* 
non" or "a sedate settled design" by any individuai that he professes 
"enmity and destruction" tow^ others.^ This definitionaJ notion of a 
state of war was certainly being applied to fames as a Catholic, and espe¬ 
cially to the situation that would obtain should he become king. As one 
of Locke's contemporaries put it, fames as king would be "the mortal en* 
emy of both us and our estates."^ Given the manner in which lames' 
accession to the throne was portrayed in the political pamphlets, as well 
as the implications attached to anyone’s willful transgression of natural 
law, there can be no doubt that the impression being transmitted through 
this political literature was that a Cathcdic ruler would exist in a stare of 
war with his Protestant subfccu. "No Popery." therefore, signified in its 
most essential meaning an avoidance of this state of vrar and a defense of 
those natural law limitations under whkhany legitimate polrncnl society 
was presumed to eaist-—hoih of whkh depended uport the exclusion of 
Catholics from the ncraseof pi^itical authority. 

The extremist rhetoric employed to emphasise this point, however, 
created an atmosphere in which people were drawn inevitably to the con¬ 
clusion that they would "have no moral secunty" foranytfiiK| they val¬ 
ued-life. liberty, property—under a popish king. Lodte articulated 
this feeling when he asked. What secunty is there "against the violence 
and oppression of... a declared enemy to society and mankind?"^ Or 
as one leading Whig summarised the point. 

J would fain see how it is possible to live in quiet with a people whoK 
religion obliges them to destroy all converse or human aoaety. to 
murder their neighbors, assassinate their bng. and subvert the gov¬ 
ernment . . . brutes and Christians on never live and converse to- 
gethet.** 

How. indeed, was one to hnd a political bridge across this moral chasm? 

Radical Whigs were not inclined to look hir a bridge. Their response 
was to advocate violence under the fustifkation of self4efense against the 
sctions of the "noxious beasts" or "willful transgressors" who had aban¬ 
doned their "humanity" by living outside the boundaries esublished by 

••rr.psf. m.ST.pttn w.i?. 

* L#<rrt CMirarwn. p 4 

■•Crry.7 140;$T.p*r S3 

Dcl«m«re. W»rlef. p 1)4: A Cc tf etftwi »f fhr SHfrsfSMr of $pmAe> •ni D«* 

in tkt HenorMe Hovte of C o wi o ton s . tritHng fa fhr FforvM PopitA Plot. 16S1. 

P 7. 
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naturi] liw.^ Most Whigs« ind om morv, most anti'Catholics, were not 
wiling to sanction this poUrica! conclusion as loUowing horn the prem> 
ises of the generafly accepted moral argument. Even the radicals, as we 
shall see in Chapter 7. did not immediately embrace the notion of armed 
resistance. They were more or less reluctantly led down that path as the 
exclusion crisis dragged on and Charles ll's intransigence became increase 
ingly ohvioQs. 

For virtually all Whigs uno] 1601, and for the majority of them there* 
after, notvrithitanding the extremist antipopery language, (heir political 
polides were frequently presented in moderate tones. "Shall not we be 
allowed to use such legal means, as are consistent with and warranted by 
our Constitution, to hinder a papist from ascending the legal throne of 
d)n kingdom r' one wnier asked.*’ "We desire and endeavor by law," 
proclaimed another, "to disable a professed enemy both to our religion 
and government from getting into the throne." This was an entirely "le* 
gal method" of self'protection; to "tie up" lames such rules and 
laws, as will put it without hia power to effect the dreaded mischief" of 
endangering the lives, Ubemes, and religion of the people. But having 
done this throu^ pariiamentary action, the people "have done all that 
UvfuUy they may."** For most of die exclusion•ensis period, this legal* 
iatic. conatitutioni) approach to the problem of a future Catholic monarch 
reflected the dominant Whig perspective. Ii was supported by appeals to 
previous parliamentary statutes, historkat precedents, and to the genersl 
authority of Parliament as a legislattve and represenuiive insatution, 
backed ultimately by references to the very purposes and origins of gov* 
emment as sanctioned by the Uw of Nature. 

Neverthelesa, the uneasy murmurs of doubt and skepticism as to the 
efficBcy of this solution to the problem were present among the Whigs 
from the outset of the crisis. As the author of England's Conctm in the 
Cate of Hit Royal Highnett, /antes Duike of York reminded his country¬ 
men, even if the exclusion bill were passed, the act "blls to the ground of 
itself, in the moment" lames becomes king. At the ome of the introduc' 
Hon of the exclusion bill. ]ohn Hampden rose to tell his fellow members 
of the Commons that "for ui to go about to tie a popish successor with 
laws for (he preservation of the Protestant r^igion. is binding Sampson 
with withes; he will break them when he is awake." At the same (ime. 

** ThetmpoRSAceal ihtfUagosgenthefadKab wiheifraAcGMitei(e<ihsPyeNMSf 
Ret a dycumid ia CMawr a bekm Fee L'Esrraage’i Mmcal i TSponw to the imserry of 
“boM. bears, ngm. sod wolves" ai pan of the Whig s uaim > at fn^trmng the cosimon 
people, see die Ortobet I. ISai isiee of the Obsevwsor, 

*' Lrtutffcm0 GffOtrman Hi ihe Ctty, p, 2. 

** Hant. Cfr4i and Wrlghiy Cotuj^rnkim, p 2; Tvs Gwot QaesHoes. p. 12. 
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another member asked, "How little security have we that thi» exclueion 
the Duke . . . shall not essd in a civd war?"*’ The fears expressed by 
Hampden and others were never gelled; on the contrary, they grew to 
frightening proportions hy the rime a signihcant section of the Whigs— 
including Hampden—decided to abandon their legal approach to exdu' 
sion. As Settle asked his readers, "How » an arbitrary absolute popish 
tyrant any longer a lawful successor lo a f*Totestant established and 
bounded government, when lawfully succeeding to this limited mon¬ 
arch y, he afterwa rds violently, unlavrfu lly, and t yrannically overruns the 
due bounds of power dissolves the whole royal constitution"?** It is a 
poignant piece of historical information that Settle himself had no con¬ 
vincing answer to this (Question. Faced with the conclusion that such a ty¬ 
rant as he had just described must be resisted with force, Settle retreated; 
he recanted his Whig political beliefs, and subsequently wrote a scurri¬ 
lous commentary on Algernon Sidney's dying speech, printed at the time 
of the latter's execution br his partiapation in the Rye House Ploi.*’ Set¬ 
tler however, was far from sloM in having to face up to the poliiical di* 
lemms which, in part, he had helped to create through his own writings. 

The problem of reconciling Whig political rhetoric with Whig political 
pobcy can be viewed from several angles. In the first place, the Whigs 
were never successful in getting a bill of exclusion passed through both 
houses of Parliament. They achieved no measure of political success that 
might have served, temporarily at least, to moderate the tone or the effect 
of their propaganda Even if the bill had passed the Lords, however, it 
would almost certainly have been vetoed by the long. In retrospect, 
therefore, what seems difFiculi to understand is why the skepticism re¬ 
garding the legislative approach to exciusion was not very much greater 
than 11 was. Perhaps, on the most practical levri, exclusion really meant 
the banishment of lames out of the kingdom, where, removed from all of 
his military and civil offices, he might find st difficult to return to claim 
the throne following Charles IPs d^rh, even if the latter had never ac- 

** £»^na'i Cfttrm jn tW Caw af Hh Xsyal Hi^baew. l»mt* DtiAf sf ¥0*4/1600, re* 
primed in the S econd Calleavn of Tw«>, 4 vob , t7S>, i-. 244; Grey. 7 ;243. 246. 
Hempi4en ii here ohieeonf mCheaSn' offer k place errtoM legal llmiisfWn* upon hia mc* 
cesMf. arguins hi fevec of iSie eerlosasn Ml. Mevenhelew, the same general poini 
ipplier to the loner 

** Settle, Poftth SvaeaMr. p. 20. 

*' EJkanah Senk, KrmerSi err Afeernow Sfdary'f DfiivertJ re the Shftifft 4l Hk 

EjHMUcn, 16U. Settk alM imdcd ShafieaMry and KstseO. and wioee • p amg yrx to 
Georpr leffnea A Dtohgmt Scr u wn iht C»H of t. Settle, md Dr. Oam 41 Bim* 

III;, 1662; Some SHcnwr Xrmarb em rhe Speech of lard Rimtii 1663; A PtJttfjftiek on 
ihe lave/ and HonomSfe Sir George frffnn, 1603 ter s omerai cgnf eww n af ftta luvtn| 
been deceived by Whig^tem, tec A NarrehM, 1603, eyude dedw w fy. 
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tufliiy given Kis cocuenc to a bill of exdunon. In any event, the legal ap> 
prooch was a far more fO(k*itrewn path than many people imagined; and 
simuluneoualy with id punuit through the djtfkdt channels of English 
consHturional government, in theoretical credibiUty was consuntly 
being undermined by the atmosphere of moral insecurity stressed in the 
Whig propaganda. This tension existed at the interstices of Whig theory, 
where the level of id moral argument intersected with its political daims. 
because both features of that theory were advanced as self*characieriU' 
cions of what it meant to be a Whig. 

A second a^ect of the problem arose on the level of specification. The 
more the details of this mtersection were spelled out. the more difficult it 
was to minimiae the inhereni tension contained in the political penpec- 
live as a whole. Once people began to see more cfearly the concrete pollt* 
kal applications of the general moral argument they professed, the herder 
it became to effect a reconalianon between the two. Viewed over a period 
of several years, and as the cumulative effect produced by thousands of 
political tracts and Kimoni. the process of specification of the implica- 
tions of their argument helped K> bring about a transfonnaijon in the po¬ 
litical consciousness of many Whigs 

The general assertion that Catholics are not obligated to keep faith with 
heretics, for example, carried with it a very definite picture of whet the 
future political relations betwee n James and his Protestant subjem mlghi 
be like. It is not the "delusive, ridiculous, and romanrk doctrines of tran- 
substantiation, purgatory." and so forth, of the CaiholKs that are the 
problem, one Whig wrote, but their "h^ng that no faith is to be kept 
with those they call heretics, and that the murdering of such la merito¬ 
rious, with other like principles destructive of all morality."** Since Prot¬ 
estants were "heretics" from the CaihoUc snndpoint. there could be no 
"ciHicrvct" between a Catholic king and a Protestant people; their rela¬ 
tionship could only be one of conquest and slavery. 

Seeing a papist successor can be obliged by no contract or oath, 

therefore he cannot succeed by contract. And if he succeed not by 

* Sbngsby SsthcL 7%r Intrtm •/ frim w Srwa. 1 Sao, f. t7S; Monni, Afptal /wn 
1^ Ceimrfy, f. 2; A Sidiwy, Dureorm. dwp. 3, «ac. IS. Fix ■ ryauil Mimmsry of thne 
bdte^, wt 'nwfrM Barlow. Poftryr ot the ft nw i y fa * strd P0ttt»ne Astpiwed Sy ibv 
CAartA of Kome, 1679 ’'Thnr p a ia koww dsemna/' WiOiafn Cm drdared. '’are not mne 
achdmk aoktletm. dry and bamo ipcralaoaiti, but i pw y tattd with bFe aad power” [A 
Sermon ff eoeMhefott rhr l^rd Mayor .. .pf tendon, ^^o» em b^r S, ISBO.p. 13). VAiai 
trrenteenth-cenrory Su gluhi iwn f eared, la iIwr. wti Ccihofadasi as a pehtkal donrloe 
llehe MiBer, Popery and Pehtio rn Cnaltfid. 16^1^8$. Caetbridae. Carabeidge Unnrer* 
•Uy 1973. pp TlKTl) 
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contract* then he will succeed by conquest; for there are but two 
ways of succession, either by contract, or by eonqueei. 

But, the author argued* if the ruler succeeds by conquest, he will present 
himself as being '’above all human lavrs.” This situation makes every 
subject '’a slave to be destroyed at pleasure* by a cruel* unjust, and lawless 
will” of the pnnce. And, he asked* ’’what commerce or human society can 
there be had with those who hold such views r’** In Thf Case <?/Proles- 
ranis in England under a Poprsb Pnnce, the author also elaborated upon 
the pohtical consequences that Oowed from the Catholjc doctrine, Proi* 
estanc subjects under a Cathohc king, he argued* as herencs would be sub¬ 
ject to the penalties for heresy—legally* a form of treason—for which the 
severest punishment is death. 

So that ihe papal authority being introduced among Protestants, 
they are foithwith traitors by law ... and are exposed to the pen¬ 
alties whKh the highest treason is judged worthy of.’^ 

Under such conditions* ii would be impossible to have Parltamenis* Hnce 
Protestant candidates could by law be eicluded from luring oirice* and 
Protestant voters could be barred from voting. This was a point echoed by 
many other pamphleteers.^ It is well known, one writer noted, that the 
Duke of York "hates our Parliaments vnth an im^accable hatred . . . 
therefore, if he succeed, adieu to all Parliaments." and vre can "expect to 
be ruled by force."'* 

Not only would a Catholic bng intervene m pailiamentary eleaions. 
William Lawrence asserted, but he would also "seise on the power of 
public offices." creeling shenffs* meyors* military offirers, bishops, and 
judges* thereby subverting the very foundations of representative gov- 

** Wtllum Uwnnn. Thr Risbl et Pnmogrnumtf. IMt, p 14$ (tt #leS4|; Grey, 
Whet wT w fo'mill t »ort et j^ apl i rtw rwuwcbebqmidbvsnyUwefcea- 
trect wheuewer ^ Mudi Im een ihetr worth or prowwwi he ^epeid w t on" I Cxocr Cel/eetren, 
pp 30-3?; $citk, PopriA 5iKrrssor. p 2n For LoHtt» <o«Mr — » of conient end con^ww, 
•eeSr* per. 175 A* Uh» delete mel^e dew, the tneecMni ol 'Coniuevt’' wt» not limlied to 
\n HiMorKil eweriMHMi with Wdheni (he Cooa v eio r , nor loe toman irveMon $in(e pop* 
j»h kinai niled byeonsMwrondno* a e K ie n . ihewdiiender*. rn rhe eywo^ ihe Whia», were 
winponersote i On ywn rheory of yw wni n er i i Thtpoini needs to he ondencoediA order 
to epprenete (hr pievelenre of iheettwis on dw con^uew dwory *n the WHig pohncol hi* 
enturr, tndudiAgthe SerondTreome. 

Clarkeon. Caw of frotncoRi*, pp 5-4 

^ D. Cbfkson, Cm* of PfMttioiUs, p 5. LowttKc, Ktflti of p. ITS: 

Thomei Hunt A Drfm<t of iftr Cfwftrr. end Munanpdf RighA of rhr Cfty of London. 16$3* 
p 34 (U #1554). 

^ A Moot SonoMs Ejfottntahon mlh Sroetol of Mp FtihthCiHunt in RtftttPfi to 
Their Standing So Htgkfot tk* OnAr of YeHc • inteteitoi Thie fu'irntre of rmr. n.^* p. 4. 
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eminent,’^ For, LoAt irgued. wh«n the prince “eo^loys the ^orce« trees* 
ure, and offices of the society, to corrupt the representatives, and gain 
them to his purpoecs ... by sobciunons, threats, promises" and at* 
tempts to tell them "what to vote, and what to enact," the legislative 
power is altered. This is also the case "when by the arbitrary power of the 
prince, the electors, or ways of election are altered, without the consent, 
and contrary to the common interest of (he people." Thus, Locke con* 
eludes, "to regulate candidates and elections, and new model the ways of 
election, what ts it but to cut up government by the roots," which is 
Locke’s description of "conquest."’* 

In ocher words, the Whigs developed an argument in which No Popery, 
No Slavery meant that a Catholic king intended to rely upon the army 
and the use of force, rather than upon elections and Parliament to support 
his policies. For "the king must govern either by a parliament or an 
army."^ Charles Blounr warned Kis readers that all pi^sh kings gov* 
erned by an army rather than through Parliaments.^ "From popery," Sir 
Henry Capel observed, "came the notion of a standing army and arbi¬ 
trary povrer."^ Shaftesbury had emphasized these points in his parlia- 
men ta ry speeches. As early as 1675, when be was al ready thinking of the 
Duke of York’s succession. Shaftesbury declared; 

If ever there should happen in future ages (v^ich God forbid) a King 
governing by an army without a Parliament, ir is a government 1 
own not, am not obliged to, nor was bom under.^ 

Throughout the exclusion crisis, the Whigs attKked Charles II for main¬ 
taining a standing army, whether it was the six thousand troops assisting 
the French in 1679, or the twenty-two thousand soldiers in Scotland that 
the Second Militia Bill had placed at the king's disposal. An insistence 
upon no standing army, therefore, was second in importance only to the 
■ntipopery theme in the Whig campaign for exclusion, and the two 
themes were frequently intertwined. Ihus, one aspect of the meaning of 
"popery and arbitrary government" referred to the propensity of Cath- 

LswTfnc?, gif b 9f Pntnof fnftsrf, y. 17); Hen. Offtmt the Charrer. p. 9, Grey. 
9:279. 

** $r.psn. 276.122. SnslsoCt^weraWtowfaf ■ Asn j swin>l "ce«wuef' m iheoMi- 
ren o< Lode's p^ixsl argoAmH m ihe TW r>sW ws . 

"CobbeR. 4:t271, 

* Bleuiu. Appeei fnm rks Cawwry, p. 2 
Grey, 7:149; Hickmi^U, WoHs, t:l59. 

* S hdceib u fy. speed (OnobeT 20,1679), «i Tmos, i:3D9. Sluhc^ry ashed 
rhr audwr of (he UMrr fnm 4 Fmon of QiMlUy « qmider wtw wmild happen il "a 
popish prince” should cenw to pover. "asbodwas MX s iNf^ so ifivossiMe, or remote, a« M( 
CO be sppirhendrd' (Lochc. Wenb. 9:207). 
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olk monarchs to rule by ''force/' that U. throu^ a siandiDg army, rather 
than by "consent" through a Parliament.^ 

The secon d economic—component of the accusation charged that 
lames would o^nfiscate the property and estates of Protescants "and di¬ 
vide the spoils amongst the papists."* In the Commons debates of 1680, 
it was argued wtth reference to a future government run by Catholics, 
that since "we are heretics, they will bum us, and damn us, For our es¬ 
tates, they will take our lands, and put monks and fnars upon them,"*' It 
was frequently asserted that lames intended to reclaim those lands which 
had formerly belonged to the Catholic church.* However far-fetched this 
threat may appear to us. for practical reasons alone, ic was taken seri¬ 
ously, espeoally by the small and moderate gentry, many of whom were 
the owners of such land, lames himself went to great lengths to deny this 
particular charge As late as 1687, even after tvro years as king, ha 
thought it necessary to commission a tract. The Assurance of Abbey and 
Other Church Lands, the purpose of which was to reassure his subjects 
that their property rij^is would be respected.*' 

Nevertheless, apart from the ^leafk fears of owners of prc^rty pre¬ 
vious! y held by c he Catholic chu rch, t here was a general sense of insecu r- 
ity regarding the property nghts of PrcKestanis should james become 
king. "If popery come in." it was alleged, "not only the church-lands, but 
all the lands we have" will be confiscated.** Even before the exclusion cri¬ 
sis, Andrew Msrvell had warned in his Account of the Orounh of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government that "the alteration of religion" from Prot¬ 
estantism to Cathohasm "would necessarily introduce a change of prop* 

^ Sleuni. Aapr^l tfit Cpuntry. p, 2; £jm* CstfnTwn. p 245 "Many have mH- 
isken (he lerre ef srnw (or (he cct u ent e( ihr people." which leadi xo (he MibmivOon of 
rniqueM becefuraolSr. pars 17S.I7SI Lasletl •eem oniUe le (igvrr <nii whv ihl» ret- 
erence mean* [Tsiliii p. 405n ). hot in 8*e cemrvi ot the arfe t e ever June*' mecerMon to 
I he throne, given the ■ m u ch t wo at CwhelK ownerchs vOih thwlure power, • noidinf 
aimy, and iheif role by' teect" or "rooeoeH." m meaning u very dear. For this rwem. I 
nnnet agree with LM Sehweerer'f wwnion that' the •unding army eaeMwn wi» ■Imoai 
ampletely ignored ' daring the ndiHwn erws (Ns Sfaading Armies. The Anflermy Ide¬ 
ology in Sepeetren/A’Cmrnry Cirgland. Bakunore. tohn* Ho^ms Univemly Prew, 1974, 
p 1321 Nathf t Lwlew nor S th werrer toohed fan the m e sntfig "conquew" or e "eundtna 
jrmy" in ihr contm oi the snnpapery bieeante. wlwh M the ISOOi ts athere the argu¬ 
ments aic to be hnuid. 

* Lawrence, X<ghr e/PnmogemlaiT, pp 

*' Grey. 7.400. 

** 0 Ckrben. Case ef Prarestsnrs, p. 7; A Charncrer sf Popery and Arbitrary 
Goaemmrn/. Itfl.p 7; Bloani, Appeal/ram rhe CocBiry, p. 7. 

*’ MiUer, Popery and PWuks, f. 71. 

^ £ract CoIicdiOK, p. 114 
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eity.... It would make a general earthquake over the nation.'’*^ As cme 
exdusion author summarized the pcwi; 'As soon as the papacy is ad¬ 
mitted, all title and property is lost and extinct among us."^ Popery, 
therefore, meant slavery in the form of a loss of one's property rights. 
"Can anyone say the bng" may "takeaway all. or pan of the land/' or 
"the goods or money" from any individual "at his [deasurel" Locke 
asked. " If he can. then all free and vduntary ran tratu cease and are void 
. . . and all the grants and promises of men in power are hut mockery and 
collusion."*' Clearly, it was important for the Whigs to stres s as Locke 
does throughout the Ttao Treaffse s that property cannot be taken from 
an individual without his conaent, and that force conveys no title to prop* 
erty. 

What was being constructed by the Whigs in their poliiical literature 
was a derailed account of what life vnmid be Uke under an absolute mon¬ 
archy. For, it was commonly asserted, "fx^ry never can nor will grow 
but by absolute government."** Hence, "it is not to be doubted," it was 
remarked duKng the Houm of Commms debates, "but that popery and 
arbitrary government are ao near of ktn as cannot be separated."** TVls 
was a crib of Shaftesbury's famous statement that "popery and slavery, 
like two sisters, go hand*10-hand/' a saying repeated in numerous exclu¬ 
sion tracts.** Popery. William Lawrence wrote, represents "a most law¬ 
less arbitrary power" exercised by kings agninsi their subjects "to dispose 
of their lands, goods, persons. Ubeny and p r operty, at their |kingf'| pleas¬ 
ure."** In shon, popery would plunge the nation into a "bottomless pit 
of arbitrary power."** 

If this was insufficient to convince peo^e of the dangers posed by a 
Catholic sovereign, there were more lurid scenes laid be f o r e the readers 
of exclusion literature. That Cathdicitm was a "religion of blood" and 
persecution was an accepted commonplace of seventeenth-century Eng¬ 
lish thought. There is not ■ single instance in history, one anonymous 
author declared, where this linkage betwee n popery and absedute mon¬ 
archy did not result in "the most outrageous cruelties" committed 
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tgainit subjects.” Cathobdsm's means of convening Ptomumis, it was 
alleged, was that of "scourging, and wracldng, and boiling them into the 
fear of God," Visions of "dark dungeons,” "the shrieks of the tof' 
mentcd,” cannibalistic priests with a propensity "to ravish grave ma¬ 
trons,” and much more were conjured up from the depths of the night¬ 
marish imaginations of exclusion pamphleteers.** Tlie history of 
Protestant sub|ects bving under a Cathobc king, as they presented it. was 
one long "dismal story of murder and massacre," and it lost nothing in 
the telling. The reign of Bloody Mary was repeatedly invoked as a his¬ 
torical reminder of the story’s relevance to the English past.” Those 
whose imaginations had been dulled by the passage of tune were advised 
to "read the Book of Martyrs, if these things so easily slip your mind.”” 

Of no lesa emotional force, but with a slightly higher le^l of evidential 
suf^rr attached to it, was an argument that attempted to provide a com¬ 
parative assessment of the English pobtical system in relation to those of 
European countries ruled by Catholic princes One example cited by a 
Whig writer discussed Philip of Spain's attempt to establish hii "absolute 
dominion” over Belgium, which he iniended to rule "arbitranly accord¬ 
ing to his own will and pleasure.” Philip not only "designed the total sub¬ 
version” of the people’s liberties and religion, he intended to confiscate 
their property as well. The fact that he failed in this attempt, forang the 
people 'to fly to the natural right of self-preservation,” and resistance 
served, in the author’s view, "to show to all princes, what a small people 
made desperate may do. and will be a matter of admiration to poster¬ 
ity."” But the most obvious and relevant example for the Whigs was. of 
course. France. Numerous writers pointed to the "poor and miserable" 
condition of the inhabitants of France, maintaming that this was a direct 
consei)uence of a political system of "absolute rule founded in |rhe| ar¬ 
bitrary will and pleasure" of the bng.” "There are but two sorts of mon- 

" Lrtit' from a Omtkmon tn thr City, f 4. Pekaws rclarmjt te Her. p, 7. Nm. 
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tr<hy in the whole wcHd/' Sir Henry Capel (iedered, "one ibeolute with* 
(wt liniiadon/ 4$ th4t of France. wlvo«e rubjeco tre k the dispoMl of the 
king for life and limb. . . Wall to suppon ibeohjte monarchy/'and the 
other 9 conatitutional or limited monardiy« sud) as that of England.**The 
authm* of A Charaaet of Poptry and Arbitrary Ccvemment develops 
this point at some length. "Your neighbors in France, Spain, and other 
Popish governments/’ he informed hb formnate English readers, "have 
no other security either for their estates or beings, save the grace or favor 
of their prince: which renders them perpetual vassals to the crown." 
Then, expressing this relationship through its economic consequerKes, he 
wrote: 

There you may see the poor tenant ground to beggary, betwixt the 
tax-gatherers on the one hand, and the gyping landlords on the 
other. There you may behc^ the merchants, tradesmen, and art!* 
facers, paying excessive. . . excise... for every egg or bit of bread 
they put in their mouths. Their very labors are not their own.. . . 
These and a thousand more inconveniences are inadeni to absolute 
monarchy, and absolute monarchy incident to popery. ** 

So strongly did France serve the Whig cause as the paradigmatic illusira* 
tion of the connecrkm between popery and absolute monardiy that, even 
after the Glorious Revolution, Bishop Burnet could remind the House of 
Lords: 

When 1 have named France, I have said all that is necessary to give 
you a complete idea of the blackest tyranny over men's consciences, 
persons, and estates, that can possibly be imagined, where every¬ 
thing that (he subject possesses Is at the mercy of a boundless povrer 
... and by which subjects arc treated with as much cruelly, as ene* 
miesare with barbarity.*** 

in covrfKCtioA wtih the dt»p«te avtf the isn LonSen ihrrlHi chmon Even the dm n* 
pubhcirion(u*beendiihcult radt w rii w .b«ian>d»<n u <mnl br KindieSeptenber2- 
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which doe* not ruk o«r hfi eitthonhip. b«r on ■deeihmiMiit fee Pmn'* Mo CroM. No 
CrowninrheOeiaberTl. 1643. bearfae, U7)refmtoR a* *'(he1a*i boob he wem before 
hie depanvT* from EngUnd " (ThH a the »»cond e dwoa of ihe iwkertpoefly poMUhod in 
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The f^er«l implicttioni (or polirical theory of the eiemple of France 
were clearly understood by the Whig». As e form of government, a 
French'typeabwlute morurchy was as “unoviLUed'" in the world of poU 
itics as papists were supposed to be within the realm of morality. Since 
Locke, Sidney, and other Whigs defined slavery as the condition of an in¬ 
dividual being sub)eci to the arbitrary will of another, absolute mon¬ 
archy, as the political system of slavery. vioUied the moral conditions of 
civil society.^ Or to pur it another way. because no one can legitirnately 
consent to slavery, and hence to absolute monarchy, the latter must be 
viewed as a government by "conquest," in whKh subjects have only the 
status of "slaves/"**^ This was a direct refutahon of Fdmer's asaertion 
that '"we see the principal point of sovereign majesty and absolute power 
to consist principally in giving laws unto the subjects without their con¬ 
sent.”'^ for the Whigs, absolute monarchy, in William Penn's words, 
was "not properly a government.”'" "Hence it is evident," Locke wrote, 
"that absolute monarchy, which by some men is counted the only gov¬ 
ernment m the world, is indeed rnconsfstenl vffh ooif sociefy, ond so can 
be no form of civil government at off."*" Thus, the choke was stsrkly 
presented; freedom versus slavery, a limited versus an absolute mon¬ 
archy To Locke's contemporaries, a CatholK king represented "the sub¬ 
version of our religioo, bws, and properitcs, the introducing of popery 
and a tyrannical arbtrary government by an army, our common and stat¬ 
ute laws to be abolished and annihilated, and a mixture of military and 
civil law introduced . . (in) our courts of justice.""’ 

^ ' ThM trvfdom from tbiolww. ai^riry pmwr. is m iwcfsssry «s. snd rlowiy Jouied 
with • man's prriefvirioo. ih«t he mnnet wtth x Rea man . , oiwnM. by rten* 
pact, sf hi* own retisem, r*uJe*r hmuetf 10 any ime. nor pui hunaeU undef the aWelvi*, 
•rhrrary povrer ancnhef" ($r. par 23, c4 M . par*. 24,97,13S, 14S, 12}; Tyrretl. Pa* 
irierthnnonMon^nha.ff M. 10^109. A Sadory.DtwoHrsas.chap l.sec S:tM,dvip. 
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From thU perspective, it is not surpruing tfut the exclusion political 
debate was perceived as revolving around '"the very Kindamentals" oi 
English government. "The very essencea popish successor/' Settle ex* 
claimed, "ts the greatest ploi upon England since the Creation."'* 
Doubtless this relegation of ongiiul sin to a secondary place in God's de¬ 
signs hr England was not greeted with universal approbainm by Settle's 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, many of them were prepared to believe 
that the prospects of a Catholic sovereign signaled "the greatevt mischief 
that ever threatened this langdoRi/''* 

In the potiHcal literature of ihe 1680s. the exclusion of lames from the 
throne was presented as rhe focal point of a struggle to preserve a whole 
way of life from an impending catastrophe. What the V^gs aiiempied 
was to build a mast movement around a deeply ingrained cultural preju¬ 
dice against Catholicism, and to a lesser degree, a widely shared suspicion 
of James' political intentions in pankular. whkh was expressed in its 
most general form as a moral argument. Carholiasm, they maintained, 
violated the moral conditions necessary for legitimate government, as 
dictated by the Laws of Nature. Althou^ the Whigs gamed positive ben¬ 
efits from the employment of this strategy, in the form of a broad political 
alliance of various social groups, the intensity and the clarity of the moral 
choices their argument presented to the nation left them, as a political 
party, with increasingly fewer political opuons the longer the exclusion 
crisis persisted. In emphasuing the nmal condemnatory aspects of the 
Whig position, therefore. Lodie, far from adopting a philosophical style 
as a means of detaching himself from the specific issues of the poljticsl 
debate, was in fact pressing home the most radKil political course possible 
within the general framework of the Whig argument, lor. on this level of 
the poliikal controversy, there were only two forms of practical activity 
throu^ which a mass movement could express its poUtical power: 
through elections or through a revolution. Since, f^lowing the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Oxford Parliament in March 1661. no further parliamentary 
elections were planned or held, the morel choice betwee n freedom and 
slavery could, from a political standpoint, lead in only one direction.''^ 

The Duke of York stood for the "interests" of popery and absolute 
monarchy. To these were conirasied the ''interests" of Proeestaiitism and 
Pari lament, or' 'your own freedoms and liberties.""' In their posi live de¬ 
lineation of the meaning of'' Libeny and Property." t he Whigs col lated a 
diverse bundle of specific claims under the general heading with which 
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they identified themselves. Not everyone, of ttMtse, Agreed with some 
pAttieular pamphleteer's interpretation of Uberty, but it is fait to say that 
there was a large measure of tolerance shown among the Whigs for the 
various represents lions of their viewpoint in the pobticaJ literature. 
Whig writers did not rush into prim in order to refute the overextended 
claims of a misguided ally, nor was there an attempt by anyon^^er- 
tainly not by Shaftesbury—to impose a rigid ideological uniformity upon 
the Whig movement. It is hkriy thai such an anempt. had it been made, 
would have failed. But it is a point worth itresimg that, in addition to 
various practical considerations that helped to preserve a diversity of 
viewpoints among the Whigs, much of the substantive argument of the 
Whig perspective depended upon a de facto acceptance of the diversity of 
opinion among individuals as an exisrentially given condition of social 
life. This presupposition provided an umbrella under which various 
claims for liberty were advanced. 

In Enfflish Lberiifsi or. the FrefBorn Subieci's Inheritance, Henry 
Care insisted that "each man (had| a fixed Fundamental Right born with 
him, as to freedom of his person, and property in his estate, whidi he can* 
not be deprived of" except by his consent or his commission of some 
crime. William Penn elaborated upon this cbim in one of his exclusion 
tracts. The first of our "fundamental rights," Penn wrote, is the right to 
property; "that is, right and title to your own lives, liberries, and estates: 
in this every man is a son of little Sovereign to himself." The second 
great fundamental right is "the power of making laws." by which, he ex¬ 
plained. he meant that no lawcouM be enacted "without your own con¬ 
sent" as given through Parliament. The third fundamental right, accord¬ 
ing to Penn, is the right of the people to share in the execution of the laws, 
the chief example of this being through the Institution of a trial by a |ury 
of their peers.These points were ilso made in the House of Commons 
debates, where one member declared. 

The two great pillars of the government are parliaments and juries; 
it is this gives us the title of free-bom Englishmen' for my notion of 
free Englishmen is this, that they are ruled by laws of their own 
making, and tried by men of the same condition with themselves.'^* 

The phraseology of the Whig argument is interesting, for on the one 
hand, the claim is made for "fundamental rights," and on the other, it is 
advanced on behalf of "free Englishmen." Tbe former was generally as- 
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sociMed with a naturaJ ri^u/narural bw poaitk)n, while the latter em¬ 
ployed the rancept of the "ancient consdruQon" as a means of justifying 
the rights of En^ishmen. Most Whigs were quite content to advocate 
both types of argument as the occnskm demanded, and in fact, to regard 
the notion of "Ei^Uh liberty" simply as a specification of a general ^im 
they wished to make about the naturaJ freedom of aU individuals. This 
was clearly Shafresbury's position. In one parhamentary speech he could 
refer to the fact that "all die Northern countries have, by their bws, an 
undoubted and inviolable right lo their hberties and properties."*'* In an¬ 
other speech, he could appeal to the Magna Charta as a source of English 
liberty.'** And in other speeches, Shaftesbury did not hesitate to affirm 
that it was "the Uw of Nanirt" that guaranteed the liberties and prop- 
enies of individuals and that also sullied the basic framework for "the 
Conitimtion of our government."'** 

In Pbfo Redtomus, Henry Neville asserted that "the people by the fun¬ 
damental laws, (that is, by the consriturion of (he government of Eng¬ 
land) have an ennre freedom in their lives, properties, and their per¬ 
sona."'** This is not simply a hisiorica] cbim for English liberty. In any 
case, Neville's admisaion that "government is more ancient than hiitory" 
would make this view • difficult one to defend.'** For, when Neville ar¬ 
gues for the people's "exerase of that power, which is fallen to them by 
the bw of nature/' he establuhes a dear priority for natural bwcbims.*^ 
In the second pan of his Htirory of Wkiggfsm, HickeringiU decbred (hat 
* ' iht otT)f tuenee of the government'' or' 'the com mon lav” cou Id be ap¬ 
pealed to, and that such an argument "is of mart value than any statute: 
and of which Ma^na Charta and other statutes ate but dedaratory,"'*' 
And, if a bridge iver e required to connect these two arguments. Hicker- 
ingilt referred his reader to Coke and to the author of the Minor of fustice 
who. he maintained, had demonstrated the inseparable link between a 
natural bw and a statute bw vievrpoint.'^ Simibriy, the anonymous au¬ 
thor of fundamental Lav the True Security of Sorereign Digmty and the 
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People's Liberty o^rvvd the Mjigne Cherte wa$ merely a apecific 
declaration o( the freedom* ro which EngJi*h *ub)fCT* were entitled ac* 
cording to the Law o{ Nature. Thu*, "the Fundamenul Law of Rngland" 
to which "every Free-bom Engliahman" could appeaJ on behalf of his (ib> 
erties was unquestionably grounded upon a natural law guarantee that 
such an appeal was a valid of>e. ^ 

In other words, instead nf preoccupying themselves with estabUshing 
ancient constitution or natural law arguments as Webenan ideal types 
that are then abstracted from the context of the political debate as it ac¬ 
tually existed at a particular lime, historians of politkaJ thought would be 
better advised to treat the dUferences between the two approadies In 
terms of the tactical advantages to be gamed from the employment of one 
or the other of these nghts claims in a panxular instance. This question, 
however, cannot be answered except by specifying what, concretely, the 
advantages to be gamed were, and by what social group or segments of a 
political movement. In the exclusion ensis. as 1 have already intimated, 
there was a drift in the debate away from a legalistK defense of Parfia- 
ment's statutory right as pri of the anoent constitution to pass a law ex¬ 
cluding the Duke of York toward a greater emphasis upon the natural law 
foundation for this exercise of prliamentary power. In prt. ihe Whigs 
were forced onto this ground by ihe ideological position developed by 
their Royalist opponents, especially after the publication of Patriarcha. 
and in prt, more of them adopted ihe bnguage of natural law because the 
exiremity of the practical dangers posed by a popish conspiracy compiled 
them to defend ihemselvea with the ultimate weapons of political warfare 
supplied by a natural law prspective. Indeed, the metaphor is an apt one. 
since virtually no one doubled the existence of a natural law deterrent 
that could be employed against one's political opponents if conventional 
arguments failed to convince, but whether the former ought to be re¬ 
sorted to depended very much upn t he nani re of the ideological warfare 
prevailing at the time. Thus, while it H prfecily legitimate to apak in 
terms of a shift of emphasis or a tendency to rely more upn one form of 
the Whig argument than the other, ii is misleading to posit a dichotomy 
between the two. One reason the natural law argument supprting the 
radicol Whig position was so powerful was that it could never be whole¬ 
heartedly refected, even by those who preferred to identify their own pr¬ 
spective with the language of the anoent constitution argument. More¬ 
over. some radical Whigs (Robert Ferguson, for example) never did see 
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any reaaon not to put forward both ar^ments aimultannKtsly, perhaps 
on the consciously recognized grounds that this was, in foctr the way in 
which most Whigs thought about their "liberties."^ 

One pert the English Constitution, it wis suggested, aHtnned that 
"any free subject hath a htndamental bberty to d>oose knights and bur* 
gesses; and accordingly to inform them of their grievances, and petition 
them for redress."*^ The hrst half of this statement was, potentially, a 
contentious claim, since it could have produced a senoui division within 
the ranks of the Whig supporters. Sir William )ones, for example, told 
the Commons that those who were "not able to pay towards the charge 
of the government. . . ou^t not to have liberty of dwice of represent¬ 
atives ... I would have subsuntial men choose representatives."'^ jones 
was answered immediately, however, by another Whig, who insisted that 
"by common right. aU ought to have voices of election in boroughs sui 
jurit. He that is wonh twenty shillings is as much rated, according to his 
proportion as he that iswonhnventy thousand pounds.. . .It is not what 
the man pays" toward the maintenance of government, which is merely 
an accident of his condition, but rather, his common right by nature that 
defines the meaning of this fundanwnial liberty. lones based his argu¬ 
ment upon the legalistic appeal to die statute enfranchising forty-shilling 
freeholders, while his interfonitor appealed over the head of that statute 
to a common right. For reasons already suggested, both viewpoints ex¬ 
pressed the Whig position, and this direct exchange on the suffrage was 
in exceptional departure from the prevailing ambiguity concerning the 
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fuveuuiteiH. Thua, the cethor innetrf, these two laoyi of refeenna to the ConMtunon 
' •trengthen one enother." and ere muisalLj n i n i p eii li ii (TTit ffiTo f a l ina Vtndtteted. m A 
Cefiterhn of Stoto TnttO. ITQS. 3 toil.. 3.^161 See Mow, Chapvr 11. note 113. Indeed, 
the more one ap pe eu ai ei thb e wyoiiw aid in moda to wvh the ridKil rnebnon, die 
more deedy one an ondersteed Uthe’e dedam wM «b pome the hiMorial or trgeliftic 
eppeosch «d the nghtsdunia he wee JefeuJu ig n the Tao Treehae*. 

^ The NetMe’a AJita* to tk* Comrntntt of CtieMwo tn Fortiomenl for the Tafcinf 
off ifu CorporoiMHi Ooth. 1600. a the Se oa d CcdkcttOB of Somm TVarts. 3:237. 
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qu«9tron 0 ^ who was enndeJ ro ptrtidpott in th« pohtka) proct i t. li ur«s 
this ambiguity. I am arguing, whkii helped to pr«$erv« the practical unity 
of the Whig political movement: and the practtcaJ demands of organiza- 
tion. in turn, reinforced the ease with whkh the two types of theoretical 
arguments about liberty and rights were able to coexist among the 
Whigs. 

Whatever divisions might have arisen over the issue of suffrage, had 
this brief exchange between individual Whigs become a miner of party 
debate, the "common natural right" of individuali to petition for a re¬ 
dress of grievances was a much more consensually accepted proposition, 
one to which the majoniy of the liouse of Commons was willing to lend 
ns support. Other rights claimed induded the freedom of the press and 
I he right to religious toleration. "Liberty of the press." one writer as* 
serted, would bring "very great benefits and advantages to the people."’^ 
As for toleration, it hardly requires an extensive diacussicm here in order 
to make the point that a very large proportion of the Whigs viewed this 
obiective as an essential aspect of their definition of liberty. 

Aside from an elucidation of particular liberties due freeborn English¬ 
men, what was being claimed in the Whig poliikal literature was that 
only certain forma of government were capable of guaranteeing the rights 
of liberty and property. This. too. was poientially a contentious issue if 
the divergence between Whig and Republican concept ions of government 
had grown as large as some bier commentators have incorrectly aasumed 
that It did.'* What the Whigs were agreed upon was that liberty and 

'** City. 7 MS Sir FraAcw WythnMww esfelbid irem ihe Kom oi Coouuoas ter twr- 
iim SmH ih« isbitn«nghi te pnmoe tCrrr. 7 SSH. 

^ ^ JUarai pf 

'* Bkww they Wt iec m sS tenduwvdir upon wedais of anvrmmmt. none ot th« 
wnwn on rapu^KanlMn hsrt pnyndtrfacWathiwatdemafcaOon l a iwH RrpaUwan and 
Whm pdtMl theory ihai, nevanhekw, • eS iMe aenwH (ha actval varla* 

none and diiiarenrea wuhin each povp Pwk » etjart te raparew 'irfMetwl rapubbcinljni' 
tram (ha Whig thaery at Uv mwad (wiMihiOon makes ima only it wt now that dqrtni 
iha hayriav ot Harm! np yklKamem (die ISaCai, iheia waraeo Whga. irfale MIeMnacha 
inum^ ot iha laim. vmnaRy all tt rpi t di niw Miavod lA (he iheery et ihe miiad cenwt* 
ivnon (Zen $ FiM. Tht Ctaseicat RepaNfcaoi. Ewiuran. tn Nonhweetem lAVvenlty 
Prrw.l^S.pp x.l6>-IC) Nanwwihow*hedeAna*(he"aighneai)v>c*ntufycci(Mnon< 
wfolihman," Carehne Rofebmi «ai*na( dnpoaa ot Lorte. aipenally since many ot (hew 
ComensranirKman display a p rape nw ry far fwonnf tram him Sha v rtnomly as wrong in 
wtampni^ ro plwt Ucha "ii*4Ta<tde i omr' tram "a long EngLsh lf|alin rradnlen" as sha 
N in chiming ihai Sidory was mors inHSsun vposi the peoplr's nght lo maka a iwelution 
then was Le^ The bmr has no wnaal warrant whaesaavar. and RcUm'own conteKnMl 
draeossKmotthe AmsTKan MvobiWMrtas show s ikat u has iwhisiDnca] basis dther in any 
drstincfton barwcen (ha nra wmen ihat (kry drew | Robbins, Conrmomeaskkman, pp, 6^ 
d5, idem. "Algamcn Sidney s IWrarars Concfnnng Coranmanr. Tratbeok ot Revola* 
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property could not be secured uj>dei an absolute monarchy, and that a 
conshturional or limited government was the necessary alternative to this 
condition. Within this consotuoona] system, the legislature (Parliament) 
ought to have a very large—at least, a preponderant—share of the law* 
making power the Utter being rooted, of courae, in the popular consent 
given by the electorate. Beyond that, opinions as to whether this was a 
Whig or a Republican definmon of government, whether Parliament 
ought to have all the legislative power, whether '"the people" included an 
identiluble collectivity that was larger than the electorere. whether the 
latter should he enlarged, and so on. depended upon whom one asked. 
And to repeat the point, the Whigs, for oUAous political reasons, were not 
themselves especully eager to be drawn into a disoisiion of these partic* 
ular questions. As we shall see in the next chapter, it was an important 
tactic employed by tbeic Tory opponents to try to force or taunt them into 
artiniUiing more specific answers, in the dear expectation that this would 
have the conference of fostering the growth of sectarian ideological dl* 
visions within the Whig movement. 

A consdnitional government, the Whigs maintained, was one in which 
an individual vvas '"preserved in an undisturbed possession of his civil 
rights."^' This required not only "a |usi and equal constitution" or some 
form of express limitations upon the exercise of political power and some 
balance among the various components of the government, but also, it 
depended upon a broader set of social relations that supported the exist* 
ence of a balanced government, fust as absolute monarchy was portrayed 
by the Whigs not merely as a perverse political system but as an oppres¬ 
sive way of life extending into every sphere of the subject's existence, so 
there were social institutions and pracuces that were more or less suppor¬ 
tive of specific political cUims to dvil rights. Rk. as one Whig put it. "lib- 

lien. ’ Withtm Mary QMrfrVe no. ) (Wy 1^47] 2*7*^) SMibdy. iht p wy go- 
Uty ol Wnton and GrvwiWrg in S«St«<r» and Saof ^im , to tom ail p^nol d«bair Inn 
ihatr dMhocoawuj modtU at "rht ar6ft theory of kMgihip'' o* the ' 'eomnonity-^irrad 
vigwoi t u > »ui iiei u " (p ? 2 > t cnly ot Kunj ihrowwpiftDorsol dir polukd dabotetn ihr 
1670» and JeOOi. hn it abo irwkn it panKalarty diHiroh to undarmnd the poaiiion of 
locfce aid iha ndKib, atmv mhrr ihry mt aur gt d IndMongmahaWy wnh all ether "com* 
niunliy-emtered" Whip or eW they aiT ooimcd dngrthn tnw the dianMawn In akon. 
the anemft to undemand the d u nanaaene of l.odie> yoliDcsl fhaofhi thipogh a dirhoco* 
moua framework that poe m that he nbarnhed to a theory of "liBttted monarchy," while 
being "repelled by the r t pobiK ap theorteaof lodi menai Milton and HarntifRin," Msiply 
wdl net do (SceHdig P Lampreeht. The Mam/Wfakoeamila«epfiyaffahn LkW, Kew 
Yorb'RuM^endltuaa«ll.ta62.p 140). ThoByhldonMihafeloifiewaf lisde.ihenvm 
aunewlul attempt lo (tanfy ihe dimenaianf of Whi^ md KeTwUican pollttaJ thoughi it 
J.G A. hcDcb. The Marhia^ian Monrn/. Ptia tM pn Pnneeten Uiuvnrtry FrcM. 197i. 

VVilHem Penn. One Proferv far (he C aad of Cnjlmd. (1600). p. 2: Pe la m m . IVeriu, 
pp. 467^60; Tymfl. Patnarcha non Manarcha, p 147. 
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«ny 1 $ the foundation of virtue and industry; what doe* anything eUe 
signify without it?"^^ One reason a division between Whigs and Repub' 
licans cannot be pressed too far is thai vrhen constitutional government is 
viewed in terms of the wider socioeconomic context within which it was 
presumed to function, there was fairiv wide agreement among exclusion 
Whigs as to what the ingredients of that coniext were and how, htstori* 
cally, the context itself had come about. 

We have thus far examined the Whigs' reiecnon of absolute monarchy 
as an adjunct of the religious doctrines of Catboliasm, and vice versa. 
However, absolute monarchy not only violited the moral conditions req¬ 
uisite for the maintenance of legitimate government, but, the Whigs in¬ 
sisted, it was also a form of governmenr totally unsuited to the socioeco¬ 
nomic conditions of seventeenth-century England, The formulation of 
this argument can best be understood, 1 believe, if we ask ourselves why 
it was that Locke and ocher Whig critics of Fatntinha were willing to 
make such huge concessions to the historical claims of their opponents on 
the issue of absolute monarchy as the first form of government. The an¬ 
swer IS that this concession was made as part of a historical argument that 
the Whigs developed in order to demonstrate that although f'llmer's prin* 
aples and the political instirucions that they supponed might have been 
suited TO the soooeconomK conditions of primitive societies, they could 
not be adapted to the very different arcumstances of contemporary Eng¬ 
land, In a sense, the Whigs were employing one maxim drawn from Ar¬ 
istotle's Poiiti ($—that political institutions must conform to the socioec¬ 
onomic institutions—against their opponents who relied upon another 
proposition from that text—that monarchy was the original form of gov¬ 
ernment, having arisen from an extension of the family under the ruler* 
ship of a father. 

PrUmcr*, IVefJf*, p SW 

On ihf otMKm ei Antwtir to Mipport • pocrUrdttJ or divutr nipH thfory ot govrrn* 
men! whow orlauii Uy Ui th« Uindy. m« bt rum pl r , lenMltM KsailOThr, Of Ohtitrnet 
for Cowrrwr-MLf. 246), p 4r Manitrw Ri4ct, 7f»r foiorr of Hrkommit Hr (Jre Caw of 
Suttmten. 1660, p IS, Tmr Pnrmtanr fp. Hi . IS. Brady, Great ^nt, p. 29. 

Other example* art diacu**edW&chocbet(ftirMfrMiani,pp 22-281, who akDehawt how 
other wnten, such at Ceorpe Lneaen. Mowwn Hooker i cuerpeentkin of ArWmle, de* 
(ended ihe view that more cotnphotediofwuolaywmment were iwceiianh'rooted «p mu- 
nitJ consent (py 52, t6(K14], 1631 NortMeishom Arwtotleon the reletkimhipbetween 
monar c hy and the Hmdy, but notes, as Hobbes had betoee htm. chat "sotne ot our demo- 
mtK*' hare abo "afere d rome part oi ho |Ansrotk'>| polHiod obaervanons," while ig* 
nonn^ the atanom on numarchy (XrmafSr apa*t Ani/nsonanhira/ Aelhars, p. AM) 
()ne oi rtwe authors, Rrrer ABii makes it very dear that he la rmng Ariatede'a MitiVs 
spenhcally m order to demonstrate thar tkHefwti forms nf povemmeiu mnai be seitcd to 
the choir? and AHerent rosadmons o( the proyk lltrgrmena aoen ibe Opi Hwns of Somr 
Modrni Diornrs C'oocrm/ag /he ffohttt of C im tmmtoi js Genera/, and Thar of Enp/and 
in Aanirvkr, 1466, p. 11 (II, #129n 
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RegardlMS o( hotv miny tim«s the Tories repeated the proposition that 
in primitive times kinp exerrised absolute power, Whig critics could uri' 
dermicie the force of the assertion by agreeing with it, and by incorporat' 
ing it into their own argument. In TTre Pouftr Qf Kings jrorn God, the Fil' 
merian author observed: 

That patriarchal government, or the ruling of the father or eldest of 
the family over the rest was the fini form of government in the 
world, I think is generally owned.^ 

Indeed It was, by virtually all of the exdusjcm Whigs. Absolute men* 
archy, fames Tyrrell conceded, is "the primitive government of the 
world.Tyrrell went on to say that although "it is likely thst com¬ 
monwealths were first instituted by fathers of families, having wives, 
children, and slaves under their domestic government," this proposition 
did not lead to a conclusioA supporting the legitimacy of absolute mon¬ 
archy, as Filmer supposed it did. William Penn provides a summary ac¬ 
count of this consensus. 

ff the true ground and nse of government be considered ... all law¬ 
yers and statesmen derive the fosi grounds of government from the 
posterity of Noah's sons after the Flood, and do show how through 
necessity, reason and the Law of Nature led them thereunto. . and 
this all lawyers generally acknowledge was the first foundarion of 
civil government, in the joint agreement of several families. . . . 
Now as In the first part of government in families, the authority 
stood in (me, viz., in the father of the family, so they usually chose 
one for the government of joint families, who thence were called 
kings; and this was the original of monardiy. 

This point is restated by Locke in the Tuw Tttatises : 

1 will not deny, that if we look back as far u history will direct us 
towards the original of commonwealths, we shell generally find 
them under the government and administration of one man. And I 

Ptu! Urtiom. TW fwmtf Kmft jrwm Corf. laU. p 27: Tr»t PrvirMonf SHairv*. p 
25; Brady. Crto* PWw. pp. 27H.. Tlmnw Comber, Itffi^oo of*rf ioyefly Sappivjini £«cfi 
Olhff, lan. pp. 1(VI2; Arfsfl) LmimA. SuYp'Oor S tr m pm $ . ItfO. pf. 36.233; Fdmer. 
pp. 79,107.231,304. 

** Tyrrell, ^orrisrcao iwo Monardw. p. 259; d. Md.. fp. 47.60.7^74.63: TTirre CrMt 
OvMirons. p, S, 

** TyrreO. Patr^rrlM non Mow r rta, pp. 3S. 40.63.9$. 

WlOtwn PottA. 7W Crtar QurWin le Bt Cemtrfrwrf Sp rbo Kras oarf nu «4ppro*c^* 
ing ftfUtmfnt. |1460|, p 7 lU #22SS«|. $«eiAw Mw Pw i w , 7iS« CoiuTilHiwn of Porfio- 
mentf in Cnflrarf. 1480. p 1: Tfwph. An Imnf apoii iW Onjlnal anrf Naiarv cf 

CowmmrAr, 1400, pp 43.47 
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am also apt to believe, rbai where a tamily wu nuoieraua enou^ to 
subsist hy itsell. and continued entire together, mibout mixing with 
others, as it often happens, where there cs much land and few people, 
the government commonly bej^ in the father.“• 

After pointing to "the people of America" as an example of individuals 
hving under such conditions as he has described, Locke condudes; 

Thus, though looking back as far as records give us any account of 
peopling the world, and the history of nations, we commonly find 
the government to be in one hand. . . But this having given occa¬ 
sion to men to misuke, and think, that by nature gcrvemment was 
monarchical, and belonged to the father, ii may not be amiss here to 
consider, why people In the beginning generally pitched upon this 
form . . . [of government!,'^ 

The fact that “no other sort of government did prevail in the world for 
the first ihree thousand years, but monarchy," was not, for the Whigs, 
ihe salient point.*** Their argumeni maintained that "the increase of 
mankind, and necessity of commerce." the development of a money 
economy and different forms and amounrs of property, and the growth 
of oties led to an increase in “eontroversies" among people, which re¬ 
quired for their settlemeni a more complicated political system than that 
provided by absolute monarchy. "In anaent times." be f ore the growth of 
oties. wrote the author of The ConsntNifon 0 / PorUamentt in England. 
the making and executing of laws was a relatively simple matter that 
might be entrusted to an absolute monarch, but the growth of society ne¬ 
cessitated "greater forms of g o v er nment “ Specifrcally. he argued, with 
the growth of ones the act of legislation became so complKited "there 
was a necessity to constitute a supreme council of the chiefeii and wisest 
men selected from the multitude."*** In Three Great QuesTions Concern¬ 
ing the Succesiton and thf Dangers of Popery, the author writes that 
whether one accepts Anstoik’s view or whether one begins from Scrip¬ 
ture. “it will evidently appear that in all parts of the world Empire must 
have been monarchical at the beginning." However, he observes, “in the 
beginning the burden of a Crown ivas not so heavy, nor the cases so 
many,' nor did the people have "wntten consritutioru," But with "the 
great increase and spreading of mankind," it became necessary “to dis¬ 
tribute some pan of their (the kings'] power" to the people at large. Pop- 

"•ST.fat l« 
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ularion growth and a more complicatad »oc of aocial c^fiona among peo* 
p)e thua marked the death of the “prinudve inatimekm" of absolute 
monarchy, where the prince's "wUJ was rheir undisputed Uw."**^ "The 
paudty of people in the . . . first cnonardiies," William Petty wrote/ 
made it easy to establish absc^ute monardiy as the first form of govern* 
ment. But with the growth of populanon, the rise of "great dties," and 
advencemnti in the arts aisd saences. be asserted that the inapprophate* 
neis of this form of government becomes increasingly obvious to every¬ 
one. Tlus. Petty informed his correspondent, was also the view of his 
friend. William Penn. ^ Indeed, an Tire Great Question to Be Considered, 
the Utter had affirmed that "when the primitive simpUoty and integrity 
of those first ages began to wear out, lungs did extend and advance the 
authority they derived from their p x edecesaors. but lost their equity and 
fustice. . . . Thus monarchy degenerated into tyranny . . , which gave 
rise, as many judge, to the institution of c om m onivealths."*** 

To be sure, there is a moral tone lo tlus condemnation of monarchy, 
shared by other Whigs, but the causal explanation they provided for the 
rise of this degeneration is dearly socioeconomic. In an account strikingly 
paralleled by locke in the Ttoo Treontet, Tyrrell explains that in primi¬ 
tive and "thinly peopled" sodeties. where subsistence Is produced "only 
by the labor of the inhabitants In hunting, fishing, and the like employ¬ 
ments "and the people have no need or desire of "superfluous things,. . . 
there is no need of enclosing or appropnating any more land than they 
really make use of." Since their possessions are scanty, there are few con¬ 
troversies, and so. little need for government to act as an umpire in decid¬ 
ing them.^*^ Referring to the Indians in America, as Locke did, to illus¬ 
trate these "first ages" of human exietence, Tyrrell argues that since 
"they have no distinct p r operty m land. . . where land Is worth nothing 
every man enjoys, by a tacit consent, a living . . . from hand to mouth, 
and taking care only to provide pierc necessaries of Ufe, aa they never 
have any superfluities, so they have no disputes about them ... so that 
one of the main ends of a supreme power among us. via., to decide con¬ 
troversies about property, and punish thieves, are there of no use."'** 
This was also the argument employed by Wilham Tem^e in An fssay 
upon I he Original and NAtirre of Gaoemmenl. Monarchy, he wrote, de¬ 
rives from the tacit consent of members of a family to be governed by a 
father, but it can only arise in thinly populated areas where the people are 

Thfft Creel Qn/ihont. f. 6 
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poor and posae99 little or no property. Under such conditiotu, they ex* 
hibit little ambition or avarice, since they rarely have more than the bare 
necessities of life. Temple also insuncrs the Indians in America to ihua* 
irate this point. Hence, he adds, they 'exunme nor the nature or the ten¬ 
ure of power and authoncy."'^ life is very different in commonwealths. 
Temple argues, which are based upon "nch and populous dries" gov¬ 
erned by assemblies of some form. Within this political system, people 
are conscious of the need lo protect themselves and their property from 
' arbitrary rules" laid down by a monarch. Thus, Temple contends, there 
are two kinds of governments in the world: those based upon popular 
consent (commonwealths) and those based upon the arbitrary rule of one 
man (absolute monarchy). Although there snll remain some instances of 
the latter m the seventeenth century, ir is the clear mtenr of Temple's £r- 
say to demonstrate that the abs^ure monarchy he has described is a prod¬ 
uct of certain historial and sociological conditions that no longer prevail, 
a i least in the ’ 'a vilued" part of the world At best, this form of govern - 
mem might have met the needs and conditions "of the old British na¬ 
tion." but It IS wholly unsuited to the present conditions of seventeenth- 
century England. 

History, in other words, was divided into two rather sharply distinct 
stages. In the first, the population was small, men "wandered freely up 
and down." possessions "would not be very large," human needs and de¬ 
sires were confined, "so that it was impossible for any man, this way, to 
entrench upon the right of another, or acquire, to himself, a property to 
rhe prejudice of his neighbor": and thus, "there would then be no reason 
of quarreling about title. . , no room for controversy" aboui property. 
For Locke, therefore, "ihe equality of a simple poor way of living confin¬ 
ing their desires within the narrow bounds of each man's small property 
made few controversies and so no need of many laws to decide them." In 
this primitive form of society, the "first care" of the people was security 
against foreign invasion rather than the sett Img of domestic disputes. For 
this reason, monarchy was a "simple and most obvious" political solution 
to this problem, especially since the people "had neither felt the oppres¬ 
sion of tyrannical dominion nor ... the inconvenimeies of absolute 
power." which is a danger endemic to a monarchy . Not only were there 
no "express conditions limning or regulating his ]the bng’s) power." but 
there was no need in general for a "multiplicity of laws."'^' "In the in- 

Tcfnpic, £««i|r, pf 4^$2. 
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fftncy of govemmenrs/’ Lock« cDndiMkf, "wh«n commonwealths dil' 
fered little from ftmiHes in number of people, they differed from them 
too but bttle in number of Uw$.... A few esttbitshed laws served the 
turn, and the discretion end rare of the ruler supplied the ren.*'^ 

In his chapter on property in the Second Treatise. Locke draws a sharp 
dividing line between the stage “where there u plenty of peopling under 
government, who have money and corrunerce," and an unequal distri- 
burion of bnded property, and that stage “in the beginning and first peO' 
pling of the great comrmm of the worU/' when “it was quite o(her> 
wise.“^ The turning point, of course, was “the invention of money, and 
the tacit agreement of men to put a value on it.“^ In accounting for this 
phenomenon, Locke writes. 

As families increased, and industry enlarged thetr stocks, their pos¬ 
sessions enlarged ... till they incorporated, settled themselves to¬ 
gether. and built aties. and then, by consent, they came in dmc, to 
set out the bounds of their distinct territones. and agree on limits 
between them and their neighbors, and by Laws within ihemKivet. 
settled the properties of those of the same society. 

Coupled with this demographic shift in social existence, Locke argues, it 
is “commerce wiih other parts of the world" that both explains and jus* 
titles the invention of money and the enlsrgemeni of possessions beyond 
the boundaries of need or subsbtence. ^ 

When Locke speaks, therefore, of the “unforeseeing innocence of the 
first ages" or “the innocence and sincerity of that poor but virtuous age." 
these moral charactenzaiions are premised upon the socioeconomic ob¬ 
servation that "want of people and rmney gave no temptation to enlarge 
their possessions of land, or contest for wider extent of ground," whkh. 
in turn, meant that there was “nocontest betvnxt rulers and people about 
governors or g overnment."**^ Without the "temptttxm" associated with 
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• dfvdopfd oirrunercMl economy, virtue end tbsolute cnonArcby might 
very well coexist. With the invennon erf money, eipansion of trede. and 
growth of cities, however, pofiiical power must concomitantly undergo 
an expansion. 

Thus, in his attack upon Filmer's historical account of the development 
of government, Locke adheres to the pnnaple that the expansion of pcK 
htica! power is a direct consequence of the increase in wealth. 

Those who were rkh in the pairuirch's days, as m the West Indies 
now. bought men and maid servants, and by their increase as well as 
purchasing of new, came to have large artd numerous families, which 
they made use of in war and peace, can it be ihou^t the power they 
had over them was an inheritance descended from Adam, when it 
was the purchase of their money ? 

Political power is gamed. Locke concludes, not by "descent and inhent- 
anee," but rather, "by bargam and money ."*** This is an important point, 
and IT IS a direct refutation of Filmer’s assumption of an indistinguishable 
and unchanging unity between politxal and economical forms of power, 
Filmer refused to accept that there could be any dtatinenon between the 
two such that changes in one form of power could produce or necessitate 
changes m the other. Economical power, he argued, does not "really and 
essentially differ from political" povrer. Since "the kinds of power are not 
distinct." It followed for Filmer that any political power granted to Adam 
remained unaffected by the "accidental difference by the amplitude or ex¬ 
tent of the bounds of the one beyond the other." for example, by the 
growth of a commercial economy, cities, and so forth. *** 

The form of government that Locke wishes to defend, hovirver, is a 
specific outgrowth of a theory of history and politics that presupposes 
that the economical development of mankind produces its own natural 
tendencies or causal forces that redirect individuals' attitudes and activi¬ 
ties with respect to political institutions. And, in pamcular. this devel¬ 
opment finds m mitenal expression in the changing forms of property. 

The preservation of property being the end of government, and that 
for which men enter into society, ii nece w tnly supposes and re¬ 
quires. that the people should havt pmperty.^ 

The author of Fundameniai Law .. . presents the commonplace picture 
of "the primitive ages of the world," whkh were "void of all extravagant 
desires," when the people couM live simply, following the dictates of the 


•• FT, par 130. 

Filmer, p 78, 
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Lew of Neture, and m on. However, when "the mrld vres vastly stored 
with people" whose "stocks" and property had "greatly increased" u 
well as the people’s "ambition" and "profit." then, he argues, "there was 
an absolute necessity of written ordinances and ctmstitutions." Hius. the 
people "began... to think of framing laws and ordinances for the better 
government of so numerous (a| commonweal." Thai is, they "made laws 
and consdtuHons for the safety and security of right and property/' 
whidi they had now acquired as a consequence of their socioeconomicde* 
velopment. The latter, in short, supplied the material foundations for all 
"well-constituted governments 

To summarise the argument: Because people have unequal amounts of 
property and accumulated capital (money), because there are controver¬ 
sies over titles and property rights and disputes arising out of contractual 
arrangements established by Urgain and money, because trade and com¬ 
merce now play an important role in the advancement of civilization, 
power mutt shift avray from the monirrh into the hands of a represent¬ 
ative assembly in order to provide that security and protection for prop- 
eny whkh is the rationale for the institution of dvil society. As Lodte 
explains this transition, 

[When] the negligent and unforeseeing of the ages . . , |ended and 
time] had brought in successors of another stamp, the people finding 
their properties not secure under the government, as it then was. 
(whereas government has no other end but the preservation of prop¬ 
erty) could never be sefe nor at rest, nor think themsetve* in dvil 
society, till the legislature was placed in collective bodies of rrten, call 
them Senate. Parliament, or what you please. By which means every 
single person became subject, equally with other the meanest men. 
to those laws, whkh he himself, as part of the legislative had estab¬ 
lished.^^ 

Locke reiterates this point several times in the Srrood Trralift; a "well- 
ordered commonwealth ' is, by definition, one in whkh the lawmaking 
power is in the hands of an elected representative assembly. Moreover, 
as noted earlier, Locke is equally insistent upon the fact that "absolute 
monarchy is inconsistent with civil society." and therefore it is no form 


>*• Fundamental7-9.U.}^7. 

ST. p*t ^ Tha ■hfnwtrvc M tbMhvM mnarrhy a a poimai fyNfin ui «i4iKh there 
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of government at alJ.^ Abaoluct monarchy, in other words, nnnoi pro¬ 
vide that protection and sectirtry of property gained throu^ bargain and 
money because it represents a form of polincal power that is not itself 
bounded by contractual limitations. Constitutional government, on the 
other hand, provides just sueh a limiting framework for political power, 
and that ranstiturional structure is sup^ied by the lawmaking or 1^..- 
lative power in the hands of the people being placed with an assembly of 
their elected representatives who art on their behalf. This polincal out¬ 
come IS not only in iisdf morally desirable; it is also hisrorically and prac* 
rically necessary when politKal msntutions are viewed within the \>ro$4er 
social context vnthin which they funcDon. Thus, it is acomatic for the 
Whigs that absolute monarchy simply cannot supply the basis for im¬ 
provement in the "arts and sciences, and the conveniencies of life," nor 
for the expansion of nchcs and trade, which Lodie assumes art desired 
goals for his countrymen. ^ 

William Petty thought there was a kind of natural law at work under¬ 
lying this development that would make theob^ive of estabbshing an 
absolute monarchy "(whatever the King of Prance may think). . . grow 
every century more and more diffuult by the course of nature."^** Defoe 
later stated the point poetically in his lure Dnfino: 

While in the infant-ages of ihe King 
Nature to first parernsl rule confirmed 
The men untainted, and their number few 
The patriarchal government might do 

There can be no pretense of government 
Till they that have the property consent. 

Henry Neville, following Ha rnngtcm, presents the economic argument 
for this position more or less directly, without the inthropological di¬ 
mension employed by Locke and other Whrgs, in Piero ReMvivut. Nev¬ 
ille begins by citing the "basic principle" that the form of government 
changes whenever the distribution of land changes. He concludes that, 
because more and more land has passed from the arutocracy into the 
hands of "the lesser gentry and the commons" during the last two cen¬ 
turies, "it has made the country scarce governable by monarchy."'** In- 

-* ST. p«r> so, 137. Vi 
FT. fry 33,41 

*** Priry-SgHtheeU Corrt t^oitJmtt , p. S3 

•*’’ CiWd in Sctiochvt. Pttrmrthdhsm, p 214 
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d«ed, tSe king, haviAg $uHefed the same bte as the rest of the lanilown* 
ing aristocracy with this shift m economic power, is already exercising 
more pohtical power chan his status as a property owner would warrant« 
according to NevtUe. In his dependency upon Parliament for grants of 
money, it was evident to Neville that the king "must have a precariouf 
revenue out of the people's purses/'*** ti was precisely on the basis of 
such realistic assumptions regarding the distribution of economic and pO' 
lirical power that the Whigs believed that their withholding of parliatnen' 
tary grants of money to Charles 11 vravld eventually forte him to agree to 
their exclusion bill. 

Algernon Sidney, who also incorporated much of Harrington’s argu* 
ment into his Discourses, generalized the Whig attiiude toward the dis* 
tribution of polirica! power. All human instirutions, Sidney wrote, need 
to be revised and adapted to changing drcumstances. 

Changes therefore are unavoidable, and the wit of man can go no 

fanher than to institute such. M in relation to the fortes, manners, 

nature, religion or interesis of a people.*** 

Political insritutions. John Somers declared, must be "molded into several 
forms agreeable to (the people’sl interests and dispositions," and m ac> 
cordance with "the variety of acodencs in several ages" that have shaped 
those interests and dispositions.*^ Numerous exclusion pamphlets re* 
pealed this argument, both in its general and in its specific formulations. 
To the Whigs, it was obvious that changes in the socioeconomic condi¬ 
tions of a people required concomitant changes in political institutions. 
As Hickeringill stated the point pithily in the H/slory cf Wfiiggism. dif¬ 
ferent men and different manners require different constitutions.**^ "If 
it be lawful for us ... to build houses, ships and forts, better than our 


were eemmen le thrm with (hnr grewns. Sseh a mpenious dunge Wina tn pfpte w ol 
time tiuenelHy iBtreduced, (he ieundMMm e{ thei fovetoment wfudt (hey had ex^lehed 
were removed, end the npmmKtvre ove n hrowo." Thus, the «U “heUnee" of power ie 
broken, end the reel beetle h bow between the tog end the Cog u now. Jl s thu shift in the 
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between the respective soaoeconomx uiretese*. and thedmetenedthe netkm otD conflict* 
in^ facHen* (Dlwoa rse*. dup. 3. see. 37). 

^■NevlIle.Ptne.pp. 133,175 
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ancestors. . . and to invent printing," Sidney asked, "why have we not 
the same nght in matters of government?"'^ That, indeed, was the cen^ 
tral point, for it was changes in population growth, forms of propeny, 
and trade and commerce thai were the crucial factors underlying rhe 
need for a form of government other than absolute monarchy, whose 
suitability the Whigs willingly limited to the pnmiirve ages of human 
existence. 

Directly or indirectly, therefore, the Whigs tied their defense of parlia* 
mentary power to the peculiar socineconomK charactenstks of a com* 
mercially developed society. For them, the latter social context, which 
they identified with seventeenth'century £nf^ind, ruled out any possi* 
bilny of establishing absolute monarchy as a form of government. What¬ 
ever the challenges on the level of moral obligation posed by Filmer's ap¬ 
peal to natural law, his politKal theory, in ms historical and practical 
dimensions, was. according to the Whigs, a piece of quaint nostalgia for a 
way of life that had long since disappeared. 

Thus, a broad, multidimenstonal.and interwoven political theory sup¬ 
plied the contextual meaning for particular argumenrs. seen as elabora¬ 
tions of the political slogans F4o Popery, No Slavery and Liberty and 
Properry used by the Whigs during the exclusion crisis. As Roger L'Es* 
trange remarked, the exclusion debate brought together arguments from 
nature. Scripture, law, history, custom, and reason,'^* The arguments 
against Catholiasm were joined with those against absolure monarchy, 
just as arguments against the latter were linked vnth a defense of private 
property, trade, and the power of Parliament Within a rather widely 
understood framework, there Bowed a social language, which served to 
knit together the stated and unstated presuppositions and arguments of 
particular books and pamphlets for the audience caught up in this polincal 
conflict. 

There is a very interesting jllustration of this "social language" in a 
series of unpublished letters exchanged during the exefuskm crisU be¬ 
tween two friends, one of whom vras a Whig and the other a Tory. The 
correspondence is instruaive not only because it restates many of the 
points and arguments discussed in the preceding pages, but also because, 
although these letters are focused upon the issues of the exclusion debate, 
they incorporate a consideration of the problems central to the contro¬ 
versies over epistemology, toleration, and the nature of religion, dis¬ 
cussed m Chapters 2 and 3. The correspondence evidently begins with a 

A. Sidney, Dwcov^ms, dwp. trr$ 7. 2S. 
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letter (not included in the coUectiofl) from Mr. Codrington. a Whig at 
Bristol, to hie friend. White Kennett, at Oxford, referring to a book that 
had been highly recommended to him by variouB friende a» an excellent 
refutation of Filmer'a Potriorcho. The first letter in this correspondence, 
recorded in Kennett's letterbook. is ihe farter's reply to Codrington's in* 
quiry, Kennett wrote to fus friend that the teork to which he referred "is 
1 suppose 8 late pamphlet*bke treatise entitled Patriartho non Monarefid 
in opposition to the learned endeavor of that incomparable politician. Sir 
Robert Filmer."^ As to the argument itself. Kennett defends the patriar* 

theory of govern menc against what he calls the'' Republican " nocion 
of a mu rual compact. He also cakes a few passing swipes at Hobbes ’ "un* 
accountable whimsy of a state of war." The latter he regards as being an 
affront to God's dignity and the Christian version of man's creation, al* 
though Kennett does not shrink from cribbing a flobbesian definition of 
"anarchy." which, he insists, is the alternative to an accqitance of the pa¬ 
triarchal theory of the origins of government.'^ Codnngron replies, 
brushing Hobbes aside, with a discUimer that soaety is born out of the 
necessity of conflict«-e war of all agamst all. On the contrary, he argues, 
man is sociable by nature and is originally a member of a natural moral 
community. The individual is capable of exercising his reason, and of pro* 
viding for his self-preservation according to the Law of Nature. Though 
he does not mention Hooher by name, Codnngton cenainly inttmarei 
that he is following the path marked out by that thinker, especially when 
he describes the estaUishment of dvil society as "the best use and im* 
provemen t of ou r rational faculty." Cod rington defends the view of gov • 
emment as instituted "by the mutual consent of the people," which, he 
maincains. is more consonant with the dktarei of natural law than is the 
argument based upon paternal auihonty. After stating the Whig theory 
of government, Codrington moves on to ruse a question as to what extent 
human laws can be presumed to obbge an individuars consdence to obe¬ 
dience.'^ 

Kennett replies that "you have sucdnctly epitomized the whole Kope 

UrMmrm m HO, foh 45-4A Itanwy tl. Tlicrt irta namber et Codring* 

ran* from the BrUtol ««•, but ihu mdcvidBiI is praboMy Kidurd Codnngton He wot it 
Oxford between 1678 ind 1682. and r e mt u d lue 6 A. on March 9. 1682 Oeoepb Fomr. fn* 
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of th« qu^non'' regarding the nature and origina ol government, Thi& 
topic* however* i» left at it» euaung $ute of development and it not Kir- 
ther punued Instead. Kennett take9 up the lasue of the individual'a ob^ 
ligation to obey the hw. To thu problem, he observes, three poaaible an' 
awers* or ground$ of obligation are generally offered: A papiat holda to 
the prudential, «elf*intere«t view; the orthodox Anglican potition re¬ 
quires complete obedience (the grou nds of which a re not apdied out); and 
the Dissenters argue for a satisfaciion of individual conscience. 

From a consideration of this problem* the discussion quite logically 
proceeds to the sub|ect of natural law* and the origins of moral standards. 
It is at this point that Kennett attempts bring In the "judicious Hooker" 
on hi$ side of the argument. There is a not very successful attempt by 
Kenneir to reconcile his belief that "the rules of good and evil are so 
wholly dependent on God s will that he can alter the nature of each at his 
pleasure"' with the proposition that "things themselves are so essentially 
and unalterably" g^ and evil because there is a standard of eternal rea¬ 
son that has established this distinction. From the nature of Cod* mo¬ 
rality* and natural law, the correspondence movei on to the problem of 
•crouflting for the diversity of opinions among individuals respecting 
matters nf religion. The correspondents are especially concerned with 
finding some boundary line between faith and opinion, and this raises the 
question* What is knowledge^ In order to answer this question* Kennett 
maintains* we must have s^e clear conception as io the nature of "the 
understanding" and how it relates to our acquisition of knowledge. He 
concedes "the metaphysical intncacy of the question" he has raised, but 
he argues that there can be no doubt as to its importance and iii relevance 
to the discussion of toleration and to the general argument between him- 
kH and Codnngton.'* 

The latter agrees as to the Importance of the major topics that must be 
dealt with. and. he argues* in the course of discussing the nature of hu¬ 
man understanding* we need ""to distinguish between the difference of a 
certainty concerning religion, and those things that respect our faith* and 
those objects about which our senses are conversant.""^' The pn^lem 
thus is to find that formulation which will dearly delineate ihe dimeri' 
sions of human existence accessible to reason* faith, and sense experience, 
within a generally acc^nable framework of Christian belief. Codnngton 
goes on to offer his own views on the nature of the universe* the eternity 
of matter* the proof of God's existence according to the argument from 

'''Und«lowneMs9S0.iab SO'5MMitrh23.t6a:| 
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detign. and several more "metaphysica) inrricaaes/' Interestingly^ 
slightly bewildered by the scope oi the pn^lems now being addressed^ 
Codrington observes that anyone who could make his way through the 
"labyrinth of diffkuines" these issues mte for philosophy (which, he 
maintains* Descartes' philosophy has failed to do) would certainly per¬ 
form a considerable service for the advancement of human knowledge. 

My account of the correspondence between these two intelligent and 
highly articulate individuals is necessarily an exceedingly sdiematic one. 
But it does indicate, I think, how the issues of political theory extended 
easily and imperceptibly into the discussion of toleration, matters of mo¬ 
rality, theology, epistemology, and philosophy. As Kennett remarks in 
one of his letters, toleration and Liberty of consaence in religion "are as 
plausibly cried up as Liberty and property m the state, and indeed each 
from the Mtne cause and with the same effect."'" In this respect* the de¬ 
bate concerning toleration* especially as it was formulated during the 
1670s* merged with the political debate over exetusion in the 1680s. It is 
perhaps of no lirtle interest to note that at the end of Kennett's leiterbook 
ia an abstract he made of Samuel Parker's Discourse of Ecc/esroirico/ Po/* 
rty, whose arguments he obviousi y regarded ai being u sefu 1 and relevan t 
to his correspondence with Codrington.*** 

w UMadownt wsaeO. kh. (Odebrr II. 14021 
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CLASS COKFLICT AND ELECTORAL 
POLITICS 


SiNCs there were three nstsonal elections hel^ iurin^ the exclusion crl* 
SIS—more than were luged during «ny two-yev penod m English his- 
tory^he Whig arguments discussed in the previous chapter were pri¬ 
marily. thou^ not exclusively, addressed to the electorate. When these 
arguments are viewed as part ol an election campaign, they take on a 
sharper and oMre polemical charKter than can be conveyed merely from 
a consideration of the substantive nature of these shared presuppositions 
as expressed m the political literature of the Whigs. As election props* 
ganda, these Whig tracts and sermons attempted to eitaMiih a linkage be¬ 
tween particular intellectual arguments and the interests of members of 
specific socioeconomic groups for whom these arguments were assumed 
to be especially salient. Moreover, ii is possible, when these arguments 
are seen within the polemical context of an electoral struggle, to gain 
some appreciation of the effkacy of particular arguments with mpect to 
their appeal to various groups of voters, especially if one takes into ac¬ 
count the kinds of responses formulated by Tory opponents eeeking to 
neutralize the effects of such appeals. 

Referring to the two main political slogans of the Whig movement, the 
author of Achitopheh Po/iVy De/fared observed that "under the guise of 
property and public good." Shaftesbury hoped to "prevail with those to 
come over to the party, who were honest and industrious." while the at¬ 
tacks on popery and arbitrary government were especially aimed at the 
landed gentry and the "well descended."' Though from a critic, this is a 
shrewd and accurate description of the bifurcated strategy adopted by the 
Whigs. They wanted to forge an alliance between merchants, tradesmen, 
artisans, shopkeepers, and yeoman farmers and the gentry. As their crit¬ 
ics were to argue, and as events were to demonstrate, this proved to be an 
exceedingly difficult task, especially when the movement, under Shaftes¬ 
bury's leadership, moved further and further in the direction of revolu¬ 
tion. 

In their election propaganda, the Whigs openly appealed to freeholders 
and burgesses to choose "men of industry and improvemeni," that is, 

‘ Ppbf^ CV/rarr^. 1603. p. 10. 
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"laborers to propa^te dw gr ow t h ol the country."^ WilUam Penn 
warned that i( the interests oj "trade, popdacy, aitd wealth" were not 
looked after it would mean "the utter ruin of thoueanda of tradere, artl- 
fac«ra« and husbandmen."* Henry Care, addressing himself to the dll- 
zens aid freemen of dties and co^radons, used exacdy the same 
phrases in hU advice on electing representatives to Partiament,* Repre> 
Kntatives, it was urged, should be chosen to represent "your qualities as 
well as your persons."' "It being natural to all men to seek their own 
profit." another Whig advised, dries, market towns, and corporarions 
ought to elect representatives who will protect their interests, rather than 
country gentlemen, "who will be sure to prefer their particular interests 
before that of trade."* Hence, m the coming election, towns should 
choose as representatives only those men "vrho live and subsist by trade, 
and whose interests are bound up with it." For how can individuals "be 
supposed to understand perfectly the particular interest of these towns in 
which perhaps they never set foot but at electtona? What reason have 
tradesmen to hope that strangers, not concerned m trade, should be more 
concerned for their good, than men of their own body, obliged by the 
same interestThe author thus appealed to his readers to choose trades' 
men rather than members of the nobility or gentry as their represenra- 
Hves/ Numerous exclusion pamphleteers urged their readers to pay spe* 
dal attention to "the private interests" of the candidates.* And at the 
same time, they endorsed the Klecnon of those imflviduals who would 
defend the Interests of trade and of those who “live by trade."'The gen* 
eral message was dear: Individuals follow their private interests, the in* 
terests of trade and commerail expansion must be defended, and Whig 
candidates must therefore be elected. 

* Wilhtin Penn.CiiglmrjCtfM rwmsf In rWCIw^rf Tk« Nn*Pa'll*">rni. 
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Against Parker's aiuckin the Disnune. John Owen had defended the 
relationship between the advocacy of trade and a dissenting viewpoint in 
religion. This relanonship became a frequently voiced pbiltudeof social 
life {though not always with favorable connotations) in the exduston 
tracts and sermons. Richard Baxter’s view that "freeholders and trades' 
men are the strength of religion and civility in the land" found many 
willing defenders among the Whig pamphleteers." "Tradesmen/’ it was 
argued, "are a very substantial and useful part of a nation, and their way 
of living seems preferable to the bving of gentlemen and husbandmen, as 
requiring more industry than the former, and more ingenuity than the 
latter."" "Dissenters/’ one Whig declared in an election tract, "have a 
great share m the trade, which is the greatness of this kingdom."^’ He did 
not actually ask the voters to elect a Dissenter to Parliament, but he was 
certainly defending the right of Dissenters as voters to send someone 
there who would look after their interests. Use importance of toleration 
to trade was incorporated into the genera] Whig argument on behalf of 
'good ’ or ’'constitutional" government, for. "the chief things that pro¬ 
mote trade and make it Dounsh arc . . . freedom from arrests, certainty 
of prnperty and freedom from ar^trary power", in short, "a free and 
good government."*' Since "trade must be the principal interest of Eng- 
land/' another wnter declared, it followed that "the traders of a nation 
ought to be most encouraged " But he observed, "the advancement of 
trade . . . cannot be improved without liberty." Thus, "nothing makes 
countries rich but trade, and nothing increases trade but freedom”'* 

A very large proportion of Whig polmcal propaganda, therefore, was 
aimed at "the common traders and dwellers in cioes and corporations" 
who were expected to defend their own "nvil inierens" by supporting 
the claims of Parliament against the designs of the king and the Court.'' 
Given "the vast number of cities, boroughs, and corporations ... in 
comparison of the shires. " it wm not surpnsmg to their opponents that 

** KictMfd a MiUner. T^e 5ww/ Mew ef Lennon' Oi* 
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rhe Whigs hW w large a number of active supporters.'^ As the Whigs 
claimed, and as their opponents conceded, it was ''the trading part of the 
nation"—LEsrrange reared to merchants as the "cash-keepers to the 
tyrants at Westminster"—who formed ihe heart ol their pohtica! move* 
ment. 

The Tories responded to the Whig arguments and to their general ap* 
peal to the commercial classes in a variety of ways. While it would be an 
overiimpLification to assume that, as a group. Royalists were opposed to 
trade or commercial expansion in general, there was, nevertheless, a 
strong tendency in thetr writings to emphastae the negative features of 
commerce. In pan. this vras due to the fact that many of them associated 
trade with popular government, dissent, ar^ sedition. "The Athenians." 
Filmer had written, "sold justice as they did other merchandise." Echoing 
Plato, he referred to popular government as "a fair where everything is 
to be sold."'* Against this way of life. Rimer extolled the virtues of "a 
^iet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty."'* He then pro* 
ceeded to show that popular commercial societies (Rome, Venice, and 
Holland, for example) did not foster or exhibit these vimiM.** In this 
sense, there was ■ built-in predisposition m Filmer's poliheal theory 
against the furtherance of the interests, values, and way of life of those 
groups and Hasses from which the Whigs drew so much of their support. 
Robert South spoke vnth open contempt of "the sober, industrious, 
trading part of the natton" because, like Samuel Parker, he saw them as 
fanaiic opponents of the established order in the Church and State.’' 
Other Tories referred to the "spiritual merchants" and "aealous huck¬ 
sters" whose supposed concern for religion was merely a disguise for their 
real interests: "the care of their wealth and estates."’’ It was not so much 
that Anglicans or Royalists were against trade or commercial wealth as 
such; obviously, they were capable of recognixing the material advan* 

'* TbomM ComW, XrAfWK whI L«y«lry Saffor f tit g Imk CHkn. 1611. p 7. 
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uges ihe^e Activities brought to the nadon. Rather, disturbed them 
vras the connection they perceived between a dedine of the values to 
which many of them subscribed and the mcreuse of the members of the 
"trading classes" who did not appear to respect or to share those values. 
As one Anglican clergyman put it, it war true that trade was "hugely ad* 
vanugeous to the public/' but, he argued, at the same time, its pursuit 
seemed to produce in individuals what he called a "latitude cd conscience" 
with respect to miners of religion. Althou^ he had no wish to abolish 
the activities associated with coounerce, even if this were possible, still he 
could not help but recognize that religion in general and the Anglican 
churoh's rtatui in particular had been better off when "the more simple 
way of agriculture was anended to."^ 

Other Royalists, however, pursued more "progressive" lines of argu* 
men i. They rried. for eumple. to expose the hypocrisy of the Whigs' at¬ 
tack upon arbitrary power exercised by the king by mstncainmg that this 
form of power was a common feature of vanoua aspects of social life. In 
77ie CompUint of Liberty and Properry agdmsr Arhtirary Oooernmertt, 
John Nalsim remarked that "tocry out against arbitrary government. . . 
has been set up as a mark and estimate of a true Protestant." Yet those 
"who make all this noise about it. are the most arbitrary principled per¬ 
sons m the world."^ In denouncng the Whigs' reliance upon the prin¬ 
ciple of majority rule, some cntki suggested that Whigs ou^t to apply 
this principle to their own family relationships in order to discover in un- 
workability.^^ Since the analogy between a family and a kingdom was a 
com molt one. Tory writers used it as part of an elemental appeal on behalf 
of "fatherly authonty" against the democratic rhetoric of "obstinate 
children."^ The Whigs were attempting to draw sharp distinctions be¬ 
tween types of authonty. as Locke, for example, does at the beginning of 
the Second Treatise. Tones, however, were inclined to view authority 
■s pyramidic. with an ■nalogical->if not direa—relationship among the 
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various l«v«lj of th« pyramid. Fran that perapoctiw. to argue for major' 
jiy rule on ofM level of autl>ority relationships but not on the others was 
inconsisrent. 

In (he world of business, Fabian HulUps argued, arbitrary power is ex* 
erdsed daily by merrhants. tradesmen, banken, ar^ artisans in their 
business dealings or over the membership of guilds, oompanies. or cor^ 
poratioits. Something is wrong Phillips com^ained, "when all rhe trades 
of London and Westminster . . . can by an unreasonable and a^trary 
power . . . impose and put what price they please upon their work and 
commoditiesr'' and.' 'at the same time make heavy complai n is agai nst the 
king . . . and in all their discourses make hue and cry against arbitrary 
power." In rones that anticipate a later Tory radicalism, fillips attacked 
the "sinful liberty and arbitrary power" exerdsed by "ridi tradesmen" 
for "the raising of their p rkes , . . starving the workmen." And. more 
generally, he condemned the arbitrary power "daily made use of. . , |by| 
the rich over the poor."* In effect, these critics, recognizing the negative 
implications and appeal of the Whigs' assault upon arbitrary or absolute 
power in the political realm, were attempting to outflank their opponents 
by demonstrating that arbitrary power was exercised in other areas of so* 
da) life {family relations, business) even by the Whigs themselves. 

Some Royalists, recognizing thet "foreign trade is the greet support of 
England, and does so untversally influence aU men’s esiatei, that we see 
they rise and fall m proportion with the acnont of the merchants," asked, 
"what will then become of the East India. Guinea, Afrkan . . . comps* 
nies, and of all the fraternities, guilds, and companies of trade in London 
. . . whose very essence and being depends upon the monarchy," if the 
Whigs arc successful m weakening the power of that institution?^ It is 
precisely the unsettled politual situanon. ettributable to the disruptive 
politics of the Whigs. Edmund Bohun argued, that is moat damaging to 
trade and econ om ic investment. Beause merchants are careful "to lodge 
their fortunes or a considerable pert of them, in places that are betrer se* 
cured" than is En^nd at the moment, not only have trade and invest* 
ment declined, but, Bohun maintained, millions of pounds of capital have 
been exported out of the country. The Whigs, therefore, arc responsible 
for the fact that "the wealth of the RatiDn"~vrhKh they endeavor to 
identify with the retllzaiwn of their own political policies h es been "in* 
sensibly wasted."* Thus, accepting the importance of trade, merchants. 
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comfnerc«« «nd industry, some opponents of the Whip sou^c to reverse 
the thrust of the Whig argument by assodanng these activities and the 
political stability necessary to their advancement with the power exer¬ 
cised by the lung rather than with that daimed by Parliament. 

The class-oriented arguments employed by the Whigs, which associ¬ 
ated liberty and constiruttonal government with a defense of parliamen¬ 
tary power and the advancement of trade, were not only direct to their 
urban “bourgeois" supporters; they were also directed ofiainst a bank¬ 
rupt, Idle, and corrupted aristocracy, supported by a sycophantic clergy. 
It was one thing, the Whip contended, to engage in the honest pursuit of 
one's private interests (commerce, for example), but it was quite another 
matter to be bribed or bought by the bng as an Instrument of his Interest. 
The practice was not only morally offensive and deceptive; it also under¬ 
mined the independence of Parliament and m effect, cheated the people 
out of their representative. A fierce attack was mounted by the Whip 
apinst these "pensioners," whkh included the publication of a list con¬ 
taining their names. 

The Whig critique of the ansiocracy as such, however, was a muted 
one. and it was generally expressed through indirect references. This was 
partly because not all pensioners or courtiers were aristocrats, and partly 
because many of the Whig leaders were members of this daH. Still, in 
An Add ftit to Frotrtionti upon the Frefent Conjuncture, it was argued 
that the industry and wealth of the nation have to be defended against the 
excess, luxury, and waste indulged in by the sinful. The latter are not 
otherwise identified, although they are contnsred with the productivity 
and usefulness to the kingd^ of (he "traders, artificers, and husband¬ 
men Another Whig writer warned voters not to support those indi¬ 
viduals who "are desperately in debt." even though they may be pntle- 
men or members of the nobility.^ Trading corporationa were urged to 
choose one of iheir own members as a represeniative rather than a mem¬ 
ber of the aristocracy.'* Although the frequently offered warning to be¬ 
ware of those cand Ida tes who i ndulge m bribery or who spend money Uv- 

PiiLr cf Y»ri. laSO. rrphnfcd m ih* Se t ond Colktnon e( Semrr* Trsidt. 4 vcb.. l^SO, 
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i»hly upon votns cinnot be taken as being exclusively aimed at ihe 
aristocracy, since its members were not the only perso n s who engaged in 
the practice, nevertheless, the general unplicatton that Tory aristocrats 
are the primary targets these warnings seems borne out by the Ire- 
^uency ol their appearance in the Whig campaign literature and by the 
evidence relating to election practices in thmt parliamentary boroughs 
{torn which Tory aristocrats were most bkely to seek election. As one 
Tory writer complained, the attack on the nobility had bec om e so fierce 
in the pamphlet literature that it is difficult for some members of that 
class to be elected to Parliament . * 

Occasionally, Prance was cited as an example of a country wbc^ly dom¬ 
inated by the king and a court-directed aristocracy, with thinly veiled im¬ 
plications that this peril was closer to the shores of En^and than some 
might suppose.^ Not everyone would have shared Sidney's Munt char¬ 
acterization of France as a country in which the produce "gained by the 
sweat of so many millions ol men" is "tom out of the mouths of their 
starving wives and children" in order to feed the lusts of the French ar¬ 
istocracy and to support "those luxurious courts" maintained by them.^’ 
Still, the undertones of • disposition to view the irisrocracy as a socially 
useless and economically exploitative dasa can be found in the Whig ex¬ 
clusion tracts. The exduswn elections produced a greater polarization of 
the nation along class-divided lines than anything had done since the 
Civil War itself.^ 

In addition to their direct attacks upon "the meaner sort of people," and 
the "pert tradesmen" who support^ the Whigs, the Tories launched a 
more sophisticated (though no lets cUit oriented) assault upon the fun¬ 
damental assumptions of Whig political theory. One objective of the 
Tory critique was to undermine the effeacvenesi of Whig daims that 
their party in Parliament could speak on behalf of the people of the na¬ 
tion. As the Whigs pul the poini in one of their pamphlets. 

For if elections of members to serve in Pirliament be the best stand¬ 
ard to judge the disposition of the kingdom by, it is not so long since 

we had an opportunity of feeling the pulse of the nation, but that we 
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may r«asonab]y conclude, that all other fhing» remaining a» they 
did, the temper and compleeion o( the generality of the people is aUa 
much the same, 

In an effort to counter thU identihcatiOT of electxma. Parliament, and 
''the generality of the people/’ the Tories sought to turn the Whig rhet* 
oric of consent and representation against them. Those who subscribe to 
the view that political power Is originally and radically in the people. 
George Hickes declared, cannot tell us "whether the supreme power be¬ 
longs to all the people promiscuously, that have the use of reason, with¬ 
out any regard to srt or condition, or only to qualiTied persons, to men 
on] y, and men of such a condition and sort.'' And if men t^y are electors, 
by what right. Hickes asked, are women excluded f Moreover, are rich and 
poor to have equal shares of powers These "troublesome questions," as 
Hickes called them, had not been explkiily dealt with by the Whigi.^ It 
is "obvious" to everyone, another writer noted, how "intolerable the 
miKhief would be if all the freemen were admitted to a right of suffrage," 
or "if all the people or the freeholders of England were actually to have a 
vote m the passing of every law."*' 

In Patriarfha non Mcnareka. Tyrrell had wntten that those "without 
any property in goods or land, had no reason to have votes in the insti¬ 
tution of the government." At the same time, he asserted chat, "as for all 
others who possessing no share in the lands or goods of a kingdom, yet 
en|oy the common benefits of the government. 1 conceive they are like- 
wiK to obey and maintain it," Tyrrdl concedes that for those who pres¬ 
ently exist in a state of poverty, obedience to government may "appear 
inconvenient for them, and the property now established contrary to 
their interests, as having perhap hitle share in either lands or goods." 
but. he argues, they must nevertheless obey the constituted government, 
because to disturb the peace would vwlate natural law and Introduce a 
state of war and anarchy.*^ Locke's argument in the Ttoc Treatises, and 
the position adopted by most other Whigs, is much more ambiguous in 
its discussion of "the people" than w Tyrreli's statement. Instead of the 
latter's direct and rather conservative response, the Whigs generally for¬ 
mulated a perspective that, while incorporating the emphasis upon prop- 
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erty cnvnership « i rationale for poUtkaJ paradpaTion* also 1^ indder* 
miiutc thf membership siaius of individuals in the propertylesa cUsa. 
The speciAcacion of the nature of the political power in the hands of ''the 
people/' wu, u Hickes perceived^ a troublesome question for the Whigs. 
Not surprisin^y/ they preferred to remain unresponsive to the kinds of 
spedfk <Tuestions put to them by Hkkes and other critics. 

By far the most direct and effective attack upon the Whi^' ideological 
position was one aimed at separating the people from Parliament, with an 
argument that the latter could not in any meaningful sense be said to be 
"representative" of the former. As one critic observed. 

The Commons does not rep resent one smh of the nation. their elec¬ 
tors being only such freeholders as are worth 40s a year, or upwards, 
together with the freemen of incorporated places; these are far short 
of the body of the people; and for them to fetter the rest, who have 
none or less estates, is to make themselves lords and tyrants, and the 
others not servants, but slaves ami villains 

Thus, those "whom we commonly call representatives are either not so 
at all; or If rhey be, do not derive their power from a third pan of the 
nation."^ One critk elaborated upon the basis for denying that Parlia¬ 
ment could claim "an actual or virtual deputation or commission from 
every individual person" in the kingdom: 

For none have votes in elections but freeholders of at least forty shil¬ 
lings a year, and dtizens and burgesses. . . . The greatest pan of the 
clergy, all soldiers, and seamen in general, most the young servants, 
artifaern. and tradesmen. . . are totally excluded.. . .And what can 
be more unequal, not to say unjust, than that a numerous and . . . 
the far greatest port of the nation, that are passengers in the great 
ship of the commonwealth, as well as the rest, should be debarred 
their right of choosing a master or pilot to whose skill and care they 
commit their ranmon safety^ Have they not their liberty, their 
property, their religion ... and must this, all this be left to the ar¬ 
bitrary power and discretion of such, as by chance. . . perhaps more 
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than merit, have acquired the poaaesaion o( aome bnd, or are of 
hocougha and otiea. 

Furthermore, it was argued, in a repreeenranve government there ought 
to be some ''proportion and equality" in the system of representation. 
Yet "vre see no sudt thing, for the meanest borough, for example. Old 
Sarum, deputes as many men to serve in Parliament, as the greatest 
county in England." And, the author continued, 

Cornwall which is the two and fiftieth part of the kingdom, makes 
above an eleventh pan of the House of Commems; and yet London. 
Southwark, and Westminster, which m the power of men and riches, 
is judged to be a sixth of the whole nation, is in the representative 
but the sixty'fourth part. And this soleosm alone in the very con¬ 
stitution of the government will make it forever impossible to have 
the people represented in any just and rational manner.^ 

Thus, against the Whigs their cniks repeatedly stressed these facts, con¬ 
cluding that “whoever weighs this inequality, must find out a new sig¬ 
nification of words if he calls the Parliament the representative of all the 
commons of England, Seen in perspective, and in relation to the reallt y 
of who "the people" of England actually were, the Tories argued that it 
was abaurd to idennfy the former with “any artificial or fictitious major¬ 
ity of a quorum, as in ihe House of Commons."* 

Nor were the Whigs insensitive to such CTiiidsms. Locke, for example, 
makes i direct reply-^lbeit i pamsi one—to this Tory attadi. Noting the 
"constant ftux" of trade, nches, pt^bnon. and wealth, Lodie argues 
that shifts in these socioeconomK conditions ezpbin why “representa¬ 
tion becomes very unequal and disproportionate to the reasons it was at 
first established upon." fie then otes the same (acts and notorious ex¬ 
ample used by the Whigs’ crincs, conceding that this situation “everyone 
must confess needs a remedy." Obviously, "a fair and equal" system of 
representation is consonant with the pubiK good, 8ut, Lodte asserts, the 
executive, through Kis prerogative to act for the puUk good, is just as ca¬ 
pable of effecting Sectoral reform to achieve this “fair and equal" system 
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cobWer. or onbf ” W an «a«tai right io mab polttial deoaons wnfa "iha greatew peer la 
the mdm" (Rider. Power of Partwaiefif*. pp. 3^ S, iff. 

* Three Gmr Qaesiieni. p. 13. 

* ifijJomfr CoiKem m rhe Dirfe 0 / Tonk. p. 248. 
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ot r«prM«nutk>n m U the legiiUture. In thus shthin^ the burden ol re* 
form to the long, Locke i« attempting to eiqtoae the insincerity of the 
Whigs' critics, none of whom, of course, wu pressing Cheries II or lames 
I] to imtrtute the fair and equal system erf r^resentacion that they used 
as a standard for criticizing the Whig defense of Parliament and popular 
sovereignty.*' 

In the poliiicaJ debate of the tuduskm crisis, the Whigs' opponents nat> 
urally did not attempt a defense of Catholkum. but they did try to un* 
dermine the effectivenesa of the Whig attack on arbitrary power and ab> 
solute monarchy with appeals to history, business practices, and family 
relationships; they sought to demonstrate the compatibility of monarchy 
with commerce, they showed that "consent" served as a mask for the 
protection of an unequal distribution of properly, that "the people" were 
excluded from participation by a restricted suffrage, that "representa* 
lion" was disproportionate and unequal, and that, therefore, a defenK of 
Parliament could not be equated with a defense of the people. The Tones 
also sought through their own petition campaigns in 1680-1681 to give a 
praaical basis to their own claims to represent the political thinking of 
their contemporaries. In all these respects, the Whigs' critics were re¬ 
sponding to what they perceived to be the most important and widely 
understood political aasumptkmsaccepted by the participnts in the Whig 
political movement. 

None of the Whig opponents, however, had so dear or comprehensive 
a grasp of Whig political theory as that shrewd and seasoned defender of 
the esablished cirder. Roger L'Eatrenge. L'Estrange understood the im¬ 
portance of the Hamngranian argument to the Whig position, and in 
linking together their political, economic, and social presuppositions in 
his critique of that position, he produced an impresHvr and effeaive 
counterargument. This island. I’Eai range declared, is governed "by the 
subordinate inAuence of the nobihiy and gentry, who live plentifully, and 
at ease upon their rents, extracted from the toil of thrir tenants and ser¬ 
vants; every one of them acting the pnnee within the bounds of his own 

^ ST. fn. 1S7. tS6 ki bet, Shahfibify Mrf the Whiff h«a a Ul in Padia- 

riwnt in ISTS w tffm* r»hin»q< the I i a m ch iK mi the dwwl diwncii (fawa. py. S3-S4. 
Off, 2:aai-^a2I rh* irony Lodie'f wf— n w (laAomt iha pvofb "a bi« and 
aqwil ropiHfiKanva,*' «m lor the puUie feed! aa a reply to Tory mt i oim hw been ran* 
detely iTpMed by ranmenenen on dw paaoofe Imv. Im caii^. Senhn| P. Umprechi. 
Thr MoroJ ani Pohml PbJo*ophy of Ud*. N«« York Koaaril and ItoNdl. 1962. 
pp 14t-142) A litenl na^nf d *. kcMwn, adw ber of the ^uo wirrmio pro* 
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whm he i5 in 1 maruxt ftbcolntv. H» ^ervuin uid l■barv^s are ■» 
vassals, his tenants iixieed are free, but yet in the nature of subjects.. . . 
The more his mariors are. . . the brger is his territory, and the more aw* 
fulare his commands " Moreover. 

Into the rank of gentry do our officers, dru^s. and burghers asfire 
to be enrolled. So that no sooner by arms, office, or trade, do they 
acquire a com^ietent stock, but forthwith for Ursd it is disposed: and 
then, disowning the title of soldiers, otiaens. or burghers, they rake 
to themselves the degree and name of gentlemen,. , .For by gentry 
I understand not such only as arc so in blood, but in qualiiy also.** 

This straightforward appeal to the gentry and the concession, parr Har¬ 
rington. of their importance lo English sodety. laid the groundwork for 
L'Estrange's re|ectionof the republicanism be attributed to the Whigi. 

New. as the agrarian or interest of land, is principelly in these two 
ranks, so also is the consequence thereof, posver and command; 
which emboldens them to such a height of spint. . . that they are 
too apt to undervalue persons of inferior condition (burghers and 
merchanrsl with whom to mtermarry.** 

It is especially the Whig rhetoric ihat all men are by nature free and 
equal that L'Estrange wishes to show n. on socioeconomic grounds, ab¬ 
surd. His argument, however. Is not premised upon taking these asser¬ 
tions. as made by Tyrrell. Penn. Ferguson, and others (and indirectly by 
Locke and Sidney), merely as metaphysical declarations and then citing 
the facts necessary to prove them fabe. Though L'Eitrange, like other 
Whig critics, does do this, hii attack is a far more subtle one. for he wants 
to show that, given such initial assumptions, there would inevitably be a 
tendency on the part of the ^^1llgs to acl on such assumptions, should 
they emerge victorious in iheir power nruggle with the king. Hence, for 
L’Estrange. the Whigs represent a mos'ement toward the realization of 
social and political equality, a movement that would radically subvert the 
principles of hierarchy and status that support the existing social and po¬ 
litical institutions. It is, in other words, the political mmfkarions of the 

* L’CMrMfr. fmrmr ef T^rre VP ^^*9^ l'E»tnn|e, Tb 5rat« In- 

trrttt of ihe Nahpn. vrllt r» Hr* Jloyal Hrjlinr**, the Duke of York. 1600. pp. 

L’E»irsngr’» vw«n wm wiMy duMmiuicd Not only ht orfiief of ihr OSwrooro / , 
whkK oppsond throe or foe tune* « week <si April 13.1691. bat ii hot been n- 

iiiTWed tftfi 64.000 cofon of pimpMeo bcannghU rumr we>e in drailcoea in London be* 
fween 167V and 1601 (Vieler tordsin. <d.. SeleriiMf ftvm iht '‘Obsersoter." Les An ji dei' 
Augtffisn Repruir Sooery. 1S70. p. if. 
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Whigs' theomkal bun^vork whidt in L'Estnnge's vi«w, sre most dan* ** 
gcrous. For, "it [is] o[ thr very essence of i coinmonweahh, to reduce all 
degrees to s pericy. For as titles snd honors are inadeni to kingship, so 
also are equality o< place and kirth to democracy/' and vrithin the latter 
politkal system, everyone y reduced in status "to the condition of the 
vulgar/'^ Now, L'Estrange asks, can anyone "Imagine that our nobiJiiy 
and gentry (u now in p ower) will ever be induced to admit a parity: will 
level their degree and dominatiwt to a proportion vnth their copyholders ^ 
Nay, will renounce the vrarrng of a sword, and leam to makt one?"^' 
Another Whig chek. writing aher the publication of L'Estrange's pam¬ 
phlets, and perhaps influenced by them, echoed this point, with speofic 
referersce to the Hamngtoman argument empkryed by the Whigs. He did 
not challenge the empirical conrvection between property ownership and 
political power; instep, he focused upon what he called the "absurd con¬ 
sequences" that would Mlow if such a terulency vrere allowed to g(» un¬ 
checked. For, he reasoned, this doctrtne, in pracnce, means that "meaner 
persons must have greater share too In public admlnstration as soon as 
they grow mightier in possessions/*^ Svcki an outcome, he felt sure, was 
obviously unacceptable to the majority of his readers. 

In an approach that anticipates Momesquleu, L'Estrange emphasizes 
the importance of "the puUtc spirit" of a nanon, to whi^, in the long 
run, femns of government must correspond.^ Since the gentry are the 
keystone of the social order, the force of L'Esmmge's argument rests 
upon hb showing how alien to thb dass are the political ideaa of popular 
government, equiliry, and republicanism. Most republics, past and pres¬ 
ent, he obeervei, have been dominated by great atles, "the nobles and 
gentlemen being purely tributary to the chief city."^ London, of course, 
IS such a city, but L’Estrange passes over this obvious fact in silence, per¬ 
haps ironically, in the sense of stressing by his silence the dangers faced 
by the gentry if they should ever become "purely tributary" appendages 
to thb leviathan. Instead, he reasserts the point that the country at large 
u under the governance of the nobdity and gentry, and adds. 

It falls not within my memory that there ever was, or at this day is, 
a free-state in the whole world, that is managed by the gentry in¬ 
habiting at large, 

* C'EscrsAgr, fiv^rrfsr of TSirre Kmgdom*, ff. 7, 9. 

L'EMnna*. I'tWmt sf TVw p 10 (cialMs M on^iwt) 
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It is this ignorance of the facts oi social and polincal history. (.'Estrange 
argues, that places Whig pcditkal theory in the same category with the 
"fantasies" of Plato or of More's Utopui.^ 

Besides, L'Estrange observes, republics do not necessarily or univer* 
sally promote the advancement of commerce and industry, as (he Whigs 
claim. During the late republic (1649-lbdO). he mainuins. the excise and 
customs taxes were high, and "our trade fell to nothing."^ Even if there 
is some correlation between republicanism and commerce, L'Estrange 
adds, we are not like the Dutch, who are "addicted only to traffic, navi* 
garion, handicrafts, and sordid thrift." Rather, as he has already noted. 
Englishmen have a deep desire to become gentlemen. It is difficult to see 
how the Whigs, who have committed themselves so thoroughly to the 
advancement of trade and manufacturing, cin adequately appreciate "the 
laws, genius, and interest of this nation"—that is, its "public spirit"— 
which rests upon a different set of interests, values, and life style. More 
to the point, how could the political institutions that rlrey would establish 
pmiibly be made to conform to that pubiK spint 

L’Estrange understood very clearly that sud> Whig concepts as the 
state of nature, the equality of individuals, consent, popular sovereignty, 
and so on, were tied to pracncal political obffctives, and that these. In 
turn, were formulated m terms of their appeal to particular socioeco* 
nomic interests or classes. What he sought to bring out into the open was 
ihe incompatibility between ihe political objeciivesof the Whigs and the 
socioeconomic interests of the nobility and gentry, for whom the Whig 
political slogans might otherwise have some appeal. In other words, like 
Dryden. L’Estrange perceived the "coniradiaory" interests united m the 
Whig political movement, and he hoped to break apart rhe uniry of the 
movement by showing chat some classes (tradesmen and merchants) 
would benefit greatly at the expense of others (nobility and gentry) if the 
Whigs tdiieved their politKil obfcctives. 

L'Estrange’s specraJ merit, it riwuld be stressed, does not lie in his no¬ 
ticing that Whig political arguments were aimed at speofic ciastes; that, 
as we have seen, was quite obvious to everyone. Rather, his critique was 
radical because it eschewed appeals to Scripture or a principled defense of 
absolute monarchy in favor ^ a historical, sociologically grounded de* 
fense of existing political institutions. It therefore artempted to challenge 
the Whigs upon their own {Aristoteban/Hamngtonian) methodological 
ground, and to do so m a manner that was comprehensively and polemi* 

* L'Estnnite. Inlertu Thw pp JO-tl, idon. and tntrmt. p. 7. 

* L'E*tran||r. e/ Tfiwr pp. D-14. 

LE>Tr«Ate, lutrnt of 7hrrtKmfd9mi, pp. lS-ia, idem. Stott nJImerttt.jip ^10. 
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caHy opposed to th«ir poUnal theory. To whkh n (hould be added that 
L’Estran^ fully appreciated that the practical aurcess of the Whi^ polid* 
cal movement certaialy inaofar as the electoral proceea was concerned— 
depended upon their winning a significant portmt of the gentry over to 
their side. 

In attacking the Whigs, more than one Tory warned that it is “in at this 
country man's door" that “all mischief is like to cree p .”** Another writer 
estimated that there were approximately ten thousand manors in England 
and Wales, “whereof the brds are as it were lirtle kings among their ten* 
ants/' and the former “have their dependency upon, and must run the 
same fate vrith monarchy, if that stands, they srand. if that falls, they 
must fall also."** This association was evident to the Whip as well, *nie 
gentry. Henry Neville observed matier>of*fact]y. are “more tradable" 
subjects, and therefore provide a more reliable basis of support for a mon¬ 
archy “than a wealthy and numerous commonalty."** 

In addressing their election propaganda to the gentry, the Whigs hoped 
to win the support of the members of (hat dats, whkh depended upon (he 
successful pursuit of three ideologkal objectives. First, they had to alien¬ 
ate the gentry from the Crown. This they Largely accomplished by play¬ 
ing upon the gentry's fears of popery and pointing out the real and sus¬ 
pected Catholic influence at Court. Aa one Whig critic complained, men 
of “litile fortunes" had srirred up the country against popery and arbi¬ 
trary government, and by doing so. “they have gamed too much credit 
amonpt the gentry,"** (Since the arguments associated with this stra¬ 
tegic aim have already been considered in Chapter 5.1 will confine my 
discussion here to the other two Whig obtectives.) Second, the Whigs had 
to alienate the gentry from the uifluence of the Anglican church. As 
Henry Care lamented, the gentry “are governed by their more imperti¬ 
nent chaplain, or the parson of thar parish . . . (who) set|sj up absolute 
monarchy to be fure dfoiito.”*^ Among other things, the execution of this 
strategy necessitated a direct attack upon Filmer's idets. and m general, 
upon a Kriptu ral defense of mona rchy. Thi rd. the Whjgs had to alienate 
the gentry from the landovming aristocracy and. if possible, show the 
benefits of an economic alliance of the gentry's interests with those of the 
merchants, tradesmen, ajid artisans in the citiet and lowns. This the 

” Adncr re iW NeWity. Gevny, ami Cneiwmiiahy af iMs Hahan bi ihe QttaMUtthm 
aad iitmca of an4 $a*fnatt. TUnr in PstIuwwM, laPO. p. 
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Whigs ariempted to do by coinpr«hepdiAg th« labor cmployvd to cultivate 
and f ndoac acreage under the general label oi “the industrious/' to which 
they opposed the idle, luxurious, and useless large landowners who aU 
lowed their property to go to waste. 

Normally, the interests represented by the Tones could have expected 
to receive the support ot a large maionty oi the gentry. Tory writers 
openly addressed themselves to “my country neighbors, who being 
otherwise employed have not had the leisure that was necessary to reflect 
upon these things,"^ Such condescending tones were not always well re* 
ceived. however. The country gentry, though obviously interested m 
news of what was happening in Parliament and in London generally, 
tended to be wary of the missives directed at them by the writers—in- 
duding Tones—tn London. As one Lancashire minister remarked, the 
people in the north "are not so diligent to enquire out. and furnish them¬ 
selves with such learned ireanses" as are those IndividuaU in London who 
are wont to send them to us. Kor, he added, do "the learned sermons 
preached in the cHy" have much mfluence upon "the remote country 
congregations." But. he advised, if a local clergyman should restate the 
plain Truths regarding the individuaVs duty to obey the magistrate, even 
if such truths were not novel or cleverly phrased, the country people 
would listen to and follow his advice.** Country ministers were especially 
eager to disassociate themselves from the Court, though not from a po¬ 
sition t hat supported the government. The au thor of Obedience to Mag* 
isimles Recommended proudly proclaimed that, despiie the onhodoxy of 
his political argument, he lived "in an obscure country town" and was 
"no Court parasite."** Others also insisted that it was not simply "Court 
parssiies" or "a few of the younger and meaner son of the der^" who 
advocated the theory of the divine right of kings; raiher, that was the es¬ 
tablished doctrine of the Anglican church.** The message sent back from 
the country, therefore, was that they did not require "learned sermons" 
or treatises, or instructions from Court'appointed bishops to preach to 
them about loyalty or dutiful obedience to the magistrate. Country peo* 
pie understood such simple truths, and in any case they would follow the 
advice of their local clergyman. 

That, of course, was the point so far as the Whigs were concerned. 

EdmuMl Bohun, An ro ittr Frrmw* •ffd FrtrMdfn pf tht Nshen. 1602. p. 
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Echoing H«nry Car's comments, dted cAtber. one Whig p»mphkieer 
denounced the country gentry's subiectwn to '’the designs of some idle, 
covetous end syco^unt clergymen . . . (who] set up sbsoiute monarchy 
to be fure dtpino."*^ In The Reformed Pepist, or High-Chureh Man. the 
author Accused the An^kui clergy ol promulgating the belief that "the 
unlearned cannot rely upon any other people than the authority of their 
pastors eiqxnindjng to them the substance of« Christian’s duty." But. he 
warned the reader, if the clergy’s word were allowed to carry such weight 
with reject to a discussion of pditical duties, one would, in the end, be 
led to believe that he is a Chnsrian only "because the Church (meaning 
the clergy) tells you so."** The Anglican clergy, another Whig caustKally 
observed, "have nothing else to do, but live at ease, keep their coach and 
horses," and engage in "railing against (he Whigs and fanatics."** 
Hence, when Tyrrell singled out the gentry and the clergy as the pri* 
mary audience to whom he was addreHing his cnncal remarks, he was 
staling what was politically obvious to Kis contemporaries; that if the 
gentry could be won away from supporting the rtotion of • monarchy in* 
stiTuied by divine right, the Whigs' pressure upon the king to agree to the 
exchiiion of lames would become too great for him to withstand. In the 
preface to Patriareha non Monarcha. Tyrrdl explained that it was nec¬ 
essary for him to write this book against Filmer's ideas because the "no¬ 
tion of the divine and pairiardial nght of absolute monarchy has obtained 
so much [credit] among some modem churchmen, who cry it up as their 
DianaLocke, in his own preface to the Tw Treatieet, repeats this 
point, dedaring that he would not have wtinen the work "had not the 
pulpit, of late years, publicly owned IFilmer's] doctrine . . . principles 
which they preached up for Gospel. . . and made it the current divmiry 
of the times."^ It was obvious, Sidney wrote in the DiHoureet. tliat Fil- 
mer'i doctrine in suppon of absolute monardiy has "been lately brought 
into the light again. as an ini reduction of a popish successor. ’ That was, 
in fact, the message that the Whigs wished to put across to the gentry, 

** PsyefyawrfAfNlraryGswPwmCTl. p. ♦ T^BModencalsnsckvnhthsobisnof un* 
thrTTrfriiifttinf i n iw nt i i a tn n giht^itl n i rra d ri l^ll^r ^l tll^) ^tnl i n >iii ) i (Inrluri 
M 167S In dMLmrv/pvm t Prwn QuaMry (IVwai, 9,20t*2CC. 20S|. Also ms smher 
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with or without th< sccomptrument of an extensive critique of Fllmer's 
writings, $uch as was produced by TyrreU, Lodce. and Sidney, 

Nevenheless, the VVKigs never developed a clearly stated pvty line on 
(he best means of counteracting the clergy's influence over the gentry. 
Some Whigs, like Henry Care, vrho characterUed "blind obedience" ro 
the clergy in matten respecting religion and pi^icka as a popish prindi^e, 
were inclined to be rather scathing in that critkums of the detgy. More¬ 
over, this criticism frequently spilled over to include "the country peo¬ 
ple" themselves, who, according to Care, were willing to "sell all that 
they have for a little roast beef. . . and a pot of ale."” Other Whigs, like 
Tyrrell, despite his reference to "unthinking country gentlemen" and 
theologians who were deceived by Fibner's ideas, were, on the whole, 
more respectful and moderate in rone in their efforts lo critidie the be¬ 
liefs held by the gentry. Thus, wnhin the Whig movement there was a 
split between those who simply dismissed the gentry as poliiicaUy unre¬ 
liable and intellectually backward country squires, and those vrho were 
actively attempting to win the support of the gentry for the Whigs. This 
division, in turn, was reflected in the pohticil liiertnire between those 
writers who attacked ihe clergy so vehemently as to alienate the gentry 
from the Whigs, and (hose who. like Tyrrell, tried to defeat the clergy on 
their own ground with reasoned arguments. 

Next to the attack upon the dergy through a critique of Filmer, prop¬ 
erty was the most importani and troublesome issue for the Whigs in (heir 
effort to gain the support of the gentry. Specifically, members of this dasa 
required some assurance as to the leairiiy of their property rights. Yet, 
Whig propaganda did much to foster the belief that ihose rights were in 
jeopardy in the event of a Catholic king Tories, on the other hand, argued 
that the ten thousand manors of the gentry depended upon the mainte- 
ruinceof the king's (Charles ll’s) authority, and they threatened the gen¬ 
try with the loss of their property if the Whigs were successful in weak¬ 
ening that authority, and perhaps, m establishing a republic, llie result 
would be a "levelbng" of men's estates.'* The gentry, in other words, 
were threatened by both sides with the loss of their property if the other 
side won the battle between king and Parliament, The propaganda war of 
the exclusion crisis must have indeed produced feehngs of intense anxiety 
among country gentlemen concerning thetr estates. 

Most histonans have tended to discount altogether the accusations of 
"levelling" imputed to the Whigs, At ben, it is said, the charges can be 
viewed as an excess of campaign rhetorK, but they are patently absurd as 

^ Cart, Ubtrtiet, pp 93,93. 
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I chanKtvrization of t)>e Whjg»' polibcd commitmfnta or intvntionf. AJ- 
though (wv initiflUy indincd to sgm with thi» viewp^t. I now believe 
it is mi«uk«fv>-cr it leait mi»]«a(hng—in rvn important resptfcn. First, 
it tends to underestimate the strength of the Whig support drawn from 
tradesmen, artisans, and shopkeepers, who were, after aU, the same peo* 
pie from whom the L^eUers had dravm their support. 'Hus fact could not 
have escaped the amn non of contempor a ries, and as we have seen. it did 
not. Having lived throu^ the experience of die GviJ War, seme of them 
reasoned (^uite platisibly) that the Whigs might find themselves, as the 
Puritan grandees had bund ihemsdves forty years earlier, faced by "a 
mtny'headed monster" that they had helped to create but could no 
Icmger conttol. Once the nes of authonty were loosened, no one could be 
quire certain what die end would be or to what extent the fabric of society 
might come unraveled. 

Historians have concentrated far too much upon deciphering Shaftes¬ 
bury's aims-^o easy task—or those of the ocher Whig leaders, in terms 
of whkh any "levelling" accusaaons do appear to be xidicuknia. What 
contemporaries wanted to know, however, was what was Mafor Wlldman 
doing riding at the side of the Duke of Bucldn^iam and running br elec* 
don to Parliament’ Wsidman, after all. Wloinng the deaths of Colonel 
Rainborough and IJlbume, undoubtedly epiromiaed the Leveller move¬ 
ment in the eyH of hit contemporaries. Moreover, he was well known to 
the king and several others in the government from his intrigues vnth the 
Royalists during the IdSOs.’^ Abo, why was Shaftesbury surrounded by 
old Commonwealth offkers like Ccdonel Rumsey and Captain Walcot? 
Major Manley, Colonel Danvers, Colonel Mansell, and many others were 
deeply invoM with Buckingham and Shaftesbury in the prosecution of 
the popish pfot.** Why had the aty of London elected Slingsby Bethel, a 
known Republican and former member of Cromvrell's Council of State, 
IS one of its sheriffsWhat was Algernon Sidney doing running br a 

” In M nkm w kn dow wmcn t ica widt UUnw fefiowini the ^mry dtbtwt. WiU* 
mm cnadg ftnwwl i g i tniKu Wqn bMt nf Cqbpd Hd n kofua^*! wtdqw (MiMric* A>h> 
ky, f«hn WMmtft: Fmtmasifr and Ptetitr. Isndna Irndtai Oft. 1M7. p. 73). On 
WiUmaa’« UHtigvn wuh cb Hoyaiwn dnnni (b ISSO», uidiMkiif ^ "dow atnYipood- 
fner'' with Owrk*. wtiM ,fp, 100'IV; Drrtf LMwSmm. Xnynb< Cnnap l e n ty m Cn|- 
<nd7Sra-J660.NewHra Yak UMvenHyPivi*. I MO. pp. 193-193 WiUbw * tnml- 
•hip wtdi Buebnabm, abe imwhm rf m ■ gt—pw i tar. dttt* hwn ilw pamnl 

’* CqIomI MsfwdI anJ Ceiond Dmvm M tamt and manaitinB o* 

pepuhplm *naw » a«» kr S b k wbry MaparSiCflJay^painiebvtbManivfinof^nu- 
Mf S hdw bi fy'» 'Msk boys” di VVaffMa let Ammstndasu (DeugU^C. Gtcenc. H.. 
PmAm of tht Pofttk Hot, Odnni, N.Y.. Sdwiaii* ricwiuki tad lUpt um . 1977, p. 100. 
fRO 30/24/43/63) 

^ Oned«d MTvafU wrow tethe Eaghsh es*«y m Bnwaaker tb "sbundanltaal” of "dw 
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sMt in Parliament ah(r having spent twenty yean bving in exile?^ Ma* 
jor Breman, an old army agitator, had aUo bitn elected to the nccluaion 
Parliament. Breman. along with Colonel Richard Rumbold, had woried 
with Wildman in the LeveUet movement.^ Colofiel Scon, previously 
mentioned, had been sent by Shaftesbury as an advance man, making ar¬ 
rangements for the Duke of Monmouth’s 1680 progress through the 
countryside, designed to stir up Whig support among the gentry.*" Colo¬ 
nel Rumsey and others had been sent to Bristol to organize voters there. 
When one Whig crinc wrote that old Commonwealth army soldiers and 
officers "now all took the field again" during the exduskm-cnsia dec- 
tioni, the charge was very far from being merely a piece of rhetork.*^ 
Even more foreboding than their dectoral activines. however, was the 
fact that some of these individuals had actually panecipated in the abor¬ 
tive attempts to overthrow Charles II ui the early 1660s, for which they 
had been pardoned.^ Nevertheless, no one doubted for a moment that 


tsftscK*' ui cheoMig n*di' 4 rwA n um oft si chiM w BethH as 4wnH |ms CngM Lcnm 
d.72. M. 1. gedkwn bWsryl. fteth 8«*caingh«n and Meiuneodt caaipufMe for grihr l tfi 
his unsunvwful snmpt te ma s msi m PsiIisictu (m Cam 222, M 241, Bodkian U- 
hrarvi 

** William Pffin mvH as Miwv's ilac iS wi agme. hoi Calend Danvers was also Invetvrd 
m Sidnay s flunsaiftn (Doram I Mibw. Phr Haw# P(ai, vKh j^aciaf XafaraKvie I*s 
Pla<r lA iht trchciian CenJasf and M Cawevatts Tsfl 2605. Hi.D. dtts., Uiuvarsny of 

1644, p. 661 

" Maior Berman |hrt Iasi naasatsvaneasly spafladj was thrkadrrod' iha laoloM pony" 
m Rya, and a wamhar el tha thrar aad u sson paiiiamanrs Isas Tanner 244, M. 1251 . In ad* 
ditwn to having bam an «t|tta*or. hr wasrean*maraalad for hu Nivoliwnant in "Ovarran's 
Plot' ajtaiMi Cromwall m 165$ (Charlas H Fifth and Codhvy Prvsa*. Tha Xaifnimtai Hk- 
laayaf C'awwalls Aiwp. 2v«b ,0*fofd' Claimdwi Piaas, 1440,1 144, IS$). For Wild* 
man's asaoriation with Bra m an and ihss plot, sar AsMay, Wtldman, p. 6B, for BumhoU's 
assoatation wHh (hr L^vrUm, set iM , p. 64 

* Scott’s actimfas in ihss fs po c i t y so u n p ia i w d Mw Trr n d wi d ilw hrspenserad Scott's 
mambarship m the Germ Ribbon Chab. Scott aho ap p t a rs to have bam Involved with Far* 
guaor in the "blatb box” caiTifoign rnprding Monmeeih t lagnsmacy (Lilian T. hlowraf, 
Thr Indfimifablr f«hn Scoff. Nrw York Fame. Srraos and Cadaby, 1460. p. )M). 

Coicnal Rumaryhadbaanaco rt omsccOactof mB f ia w d FodloMnglMcapnireafiarthe 
drfaai of MofuiMwth’i Rabdieai, NatboroH Waia said m hw con f e s sion fh« be first met 
Rumsay during 1660 w h an, slonji with Shaftasbory. htonmooih. Reban Wtm. Richard 
Geodanou|h. )ohn Trandurd.' and smrr a l mhrr gentlemm" hr as sis ted VAdr tn otgan* 
ttingihr Whigs tfi Bristol iHarWion MS 6545. fed 266) li moy ha ihat Locke, who also made 
a tnp to Brisnd aariy in 1690. waa one of these "odier gendrsnan" who Wade met at thn 
lUnelCorrrsfondrncr. 2.160-161. MS f 1 M. 41) 

” Bohun. Second Part, p 4 

** Breman was arrested in 1660 for Ins furcated ewnphnry ai lamfceft’spniiectrd ming 
(Firth aiul Davies, RcpimmtefHisfery, I 162-162) ffeweiarmcedagaiBinMay 1662(or 
his part m a nringagainja Charles U and sent to ihr Tower. Wildman was abo tn pnaon at 
ihc uma (CSPD, 2*276,456, cf. dnd , pp. 147,4601 Cohmd Dansm was arrested in 1667 
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th«y were dargerous men. Now they were once again in the thick oi the 
opposition to the king. What did it all mean? And, come to that. ShafceS' 
bury himself had once been a ComimmweaJthjnan. Who could voudtsafe 
that his own designs did not run in that direction ? Tliis was not an easy 
question to answer. Even aher three centuries of scholarship. Shaftes¬ 
bury's political aims are very tar frcHn being dear. My point, however, is 
that it is not necessary to believe that Shaftesbury wanted to establish the 
repuUic he was so often accused of aiming at in order to grant the plau- 
sihlity of the fears being expressed on behalf of the gentry (hat Com- 
monwealthmen and Levellers were beginning to reappear In the political 
arena. 

The second reason for taking the Republican-Leveller accusations more 
seriously is that it hdps to explain why the issue of propeny loomed so 
large in the political debate of the 16d0s, and vdiy the Whigs were com¬ 
pelled. even in the midst of arguing for a revduHon (for example, in the 
Tvo Treah'ses). to come to its defense. In the penuons. ot “addresses," to 
the lung gathered by the Tories, the “old commonwealth principles" of 
(he Whigs were repeatedly denounced.** We know, said the authors of 
one petition, that without the lung to protect our property rights, “we 
shall not be able to enfoy anything as our own ... but shall relapse into 
the misery of having mean men and servants to bear rule over us."** Ad¬ 
dressing himself to “the interest of the gentry/' a Tory supporter warned 
that the country was threatened by ih^ who “would revive Ulbume's 
name in a new race of Levellers" in order “to parcel out [the genrry'sj 
estates and level their persons with the common crowd."** Apart from 
the resonance provided by Ovil War memones, these accusationi must 
have drawn some of their force from the fact that in some areas of the 
country “mean men" had already proven themselvea capable of winning 
power through elections at the expense of the local gentry. Moreover, as 
L’Estrange and others pointed out. why was there all this talk about nat¬ 
ural equality and the freedom of all individutls, the “native rights of free¬ 
born Englishmen.” and government being founded in the consent of the 
people, if the Whigs did not actually believe that greater equality and 

IC5PO. 6:S45). BmiMn. OMwn. aoswey, WtkoR, Maniry. tlvaihoU. and • aumber of 
odwr Cconngnweilth efbcm werr rnwhed in the gyt Hobm Pha 

* V 9 X Anghat' w. ilw iWr *f ihr Kntfdem, ISA. p S: O W Farl«y, "Whia EjkIu- 
MomUo: Pamphlet Utamacaihetxdirign Cmpai^ 1^79^/’ HMontmi 

fmnwlB.no. J|1957);M. 

** Vox Anghtt, p. 16. Thie t$ the mah tnmndad by "mt l^aelUn" (Rider. 

Pove* of PHrfwaimr*. p. d). 

** )ohn leten. A Srrmon in IVcrepidi. p. 19. Orute p h er WyvUI. A Srmwn. Match B. 
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fmdam ought to be instinited? To the Torief, th^c meant elevating the 
status of members of the fewer dasses. As one writer stated the point* if 
the Whigs believe all that they profess* “and all this notwithstanding a 
surviving king or protestani suctessor, how near this would have come to 
the nature of a commonwealth* \ submit to the determination even of 
those men that think all republican designs at ihis rime so ridiculous and 
impossible,“ But* he argued, if one takes their arguments seriously, then 
the consequences well be that' 'the very rabble'' wil I be “set up for the sole 
magistrates and legislators."*^ In the end* that will put the kingdom at the 
mercy of the Levellers* and it will encourage every poor man to “plunder 
his wealthy neighbor,. , . And then by properly can never be meant the 
keeping of their possessions in quiet.”** 

Of course, the Whigs denied such charges. Even the Levellers had de* 
nied these imputed mteniions. Yet the Whigs, like their predecessors, 
were forced to respond ro these accusatkms. The author of A Charaettr 
of Popery end Arbitrary Covtrnment reassured his readers among (he 
nobility and the gentry that they had no reason to fear the assumption by 
Parliament of a greater power. They would not* u a consequence* find 
their houses or estates “resolved” into • “commonalty.”** Property 
rights, they were told, would remain secure. Other Whigs tried to supply 
this reassurance by generally disavowing "democratic pnnaples," in fa¬ 
vor of “rectifying an ancient monarchy” as a statement of their true 
aim.** In his preface to Patriartha nou Monartha. Tyrrell merges these 
two responses. It is possible, he concedes, that when Pilmer's ideas were 
originally put forward, they may have served a useful purpose as a coun¬ 
terweight to some TevHling” notions about property that were then cur¬ 
rent.*' However, in the present context (in 1d^)* Tyrrell argues, this 

*’ fekn Northlaah. TUr Hrafftt't. rJw Nr* SfroMc Aw9c*/i«*i an 0*i RrMiwvs 
Cewncnl, ia82. pp 21. 34, P Tvmfr, Srrmon lVar4, fp ia rit Mlomy 

* Korthiftgh. Para/M, p 22. UrM Maw, p 31 

^ Poprry ani Afhtrury CagmiwKiW, p 3 

* Neville. Plate, p 195. Ptaken Feegnien, A /w and MedesJ Vindteahen of ibr Twe La*r 
ParUnitmts. 1641. p 44|Lt #2204|. A Leirr'From a PmanefQMbly M Nif fntnJCon- 
<fmi njt Mil Maiesty s Lott Ot<lmoSwn. J 601, p 0 (U. # 1 r25|. Papery and Arbifrary Oev* 
rmineni. p, 3, Impotiml AitooM.f i7. 

** Tyrrell. Patna'cba nan Menartba. perlace Tyrrell's asMimpow fhit Filmer wrete 
^rroreht in reepcnia to the levellete' arieinenn •* iAtefesnna and has recently been re* 
aH^rmed by Pehn VVelUce m 'The Date af Sir Raben Miner's Parnarcha/' Niawrical four- 
n§f 23. no, 1 {19401.155-t6S Usletl s datii^ of the work be ine en 1035 and 1M2 (p. 3| 
sretns far no early tor rPie type of arfuments a^aiaai which Filmer briievn he n contend* 
iTif It If inie that Pm deiignates reitaui arhoolmen as Pus opponents, and theit sfgvments 
cnuld cenainly P*ve been an s wered darw^ tins period, qniie apart been iPte political situa* 
tion In En^and On (heotPier Pwetd. that is tPie pomt-Khat if. if Pttfuircha is net merely a 
fperulative treanse, but a meant loWawoA: of polinal theory addmaed to the problems 
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nnnoi s«rve m a mitigating excuK for their appearance, since the Whigs 
obviously (to Tyrrell) have no such designs on property. Furthermore, 
nlmer's ideas go much coo far in the opposite direcrion by refusing to rec¬ 
ognize the legal and contractual limiiadons upon the king's authority, 
for, he em^iasizes, these are also the safeguards of the subject's property. 
Hence, Tyrrell prodasms, although he is very far from betng "a common' 
weaUhman" or someone who wuhes to ''set up a ^mocracy amongst 
us/' nevertheless, he must urwiertake this critique of Filmer's perspective 
in order to show how Individusl property rights can be secured according 
to the Whig theory of government. Since Locke's argument in the Two 
Treatises closely parallels in many respects Tyrrell’s position on prop¬ 
erty, this framing of the problem and the rationale for his treatment of 
the issue of property rights is particularly interesting.It is e^ecially in¬ 
structive, I Mieve, in explaining why the chapter on property is accorded 
such prominence in the Tvo Treatises. The Whigs needed some means of 
reconciling the language of equality, natural rights, and the view that all 
property was originally given to mankind "in common" with a lustifica- 
non of individual property rtghis in order to defend themselves against 
the accusation of a design to Iml men's estates, which the Tories repeat¬ 
edly hurled at them in their exclusion sermons and pamphlets. 

It is important to recognize that this defensive posture was not to be 
adopted ai the expense of an abandonment of the natural nghrs Ian- 

fsrina EngUnd in (h« IMOi, tkn«Ute dMe 0^1 *9r Ms compesttlon li. I b«- 
hm, mare likely. The sw eqw u on itiikh Uelen mu Ais oee SS| Is ifiuch nor* em- 
blfsous rlwi hes wurys u Meo m Mkes *i sgpest (Pilffwi cogld mesa tKti "only cwin 
Ktve dvd wtn w u ted (he hng dawl Espeoafly ta y iBfris n to TywIPt wsdlna d 
Flfmersre rhe tfgwnents wsontmig afWfti ngtoefaMru wwh (ht gsmtoAef (he IrtfichlK 
(pp. IJM19) Thi* u ncN cQCtflaWvesttKe, asvas srgMd In Chspitf 1 perhsmentiry lend¬ 
ers had made nidi cUhm prior to ISSO, rw u r th rhM, the pohtksi l a i p of W Ke cf (h«t ar* 
gunsentwaarerainkyasoocMiedmihihrU^eflero from 1646 on NoahoigtfKhettitvmeni 
I hsveadvoneedin ihetexi rsMsapoei(heda«Wgo<Af«nirrhe, hot there issiymNctk re- 
lanefiahip b el wten the pcdincal smsaueris of the 1640a and the SdOOs thn is luggtauve; 
nsmely, the more con tempera o ct petceiwd s poiRkti dnti toanid the return ol "the Lev* 
elkrs," the more they tunird teirsrd Filaiet's ee i rtnse drknae of potnaiduhsm and divine 
Ti^l 
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guage—at the price of aJtenadng the Whig supporters among artisans and 
tradesmen, for whom such appeals and language found a very strong res* 
onance. If a practical alliance be t ween the country gentry and the urban 
tradesman was to be effected, therefore, the theoretica] problem of prop* 
erty rights had lo be confronted and resolved in a manner that vrould sat* 
isfy both groups. The theoretical solution to the problem of property. I 
am arguing, was formulated by loche and Tyrrell, and especially by the 
former, within the framevrork set by this poUiical alliance. 

Naturally, the Whigs also had to be responsive to their opponents’ 
views on the origin and nature of property nghts. Here they were helped 
by the lack of any clearly orthodox positxm. Most Royalists held that in 
some form or other, the king was sovereign tvith respea to the subiect’s 
property rights.*^ In faa. technically speaking, a property ’’right" was 
something that "none can have tn any lands or tenements, but only the 
King in right of his Crown, because ... all lands within this realm were 
originally derived from the Crown; and therefore the King is Sovereign 
Lord ... of all. and every parc^ of land within the realm.For good 
measure, the Royalist author of this tract throws in an appeal to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke m suppon of this view. Still other Royalists treated this prop* 
oaitjon ichat all land in the kingdom belongs to the bng) as ■ historical 
truth, maintaining that once some parcel of land had been granted by the 
king to a particular subject, then the property ownership of that subject 
was thereafter protected by conventions or customs that effectively lim* 
ited even the king's right to reclaim what had originally been his.*^ Not¬ 
withstanding these variations, there was a general underlying theme: 
The king was the propnetor of the kingdom. Thus. 'Tory thinking 
tended to make the monarch essentially a landowner.” such that "an at¬ 
tack on monarchy was an attack on Undownership."** 

^ Fnr* bnsi siwmwM el rhe tdsdegKsI f nw crfc wnlw whid) dw Tcay vww 0 I 
my pieced, w* H T. DKkiesen. bWi tj i aed Ideeiefy m 
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The question of property rights^ therefore, eouJd no« be disentangled 
from the whole complex of iseues cm up by the exdosion crisis. Their 
status a p pe a red to be espedaUy dosriy Lnked to one's attitude toward the 
status of parliamentary power. This was. of course, a point much stressed 
by the Whigs in their potincal literature. Ihe isaue, in its simplest form, 
can be stated as a confikt between two vines, one of which maintamed 
that Parliament's existence, as well as such incidentals as the Magna 
Cham, represented "concessions" by the king drawn from the well of his 
absolute authority. These institutions or pracikes were acts of "grace" 
and not jaridkal daims of "right" to vduch a subject rmght appeal.*’ This 
argument preserved the notion of the king’s absolute authority, but it 
placed property in the same limbo as other "nghts" Haimed by the king’s 
subfecti. The other extreme viewpoint, advanced by the Whigs, has al¬ 
ready been discussed it length. In this drama constructed out of the lan¬ 
guage of natural rights, natural law. common good, and equality, the king 
does not have a leading roU, and mult make his way across the stage in 
the company of individuals who already own mon property than he does. 

On the whole, Tory writers said surprisingly little about property. One 
author sneeringly observed that there ts a "principle now on foot, that 
iominioK i$ fpunM on pro^rty."^ Yet he neither dtallmged this Whig 
p r e c ept by offering a counterargument nor attempted to show how prop¬ 
erty might relate to the king’s authonty, whidi he was defending. One 
Whig critic, speafkally attacking Neville's contention that since property 
ownetaKip had shifted, so must pdnkal power shift toward the people, 
replied that property holdings were always in ■ state of tnnucion and that 
no pcrfitical conclusion could be dravm from this fact one way or an¬ 
other.** Another of the king's supporters conceded that individuals had 
"the undoubted right" to property on the basis o( first occupancy, but. he 
suggested, this ri^t was easily tost in a Hobbesian state of war, to which 
the establishment of a monarchy was the best remedy. Hence, it was also 
the best guarantor of property nghrs.** Given these differing opinions 
and responses among those engaged In defending the divine right of mon¬ 
archy, it is not an exaggeration to speak of the problem of property rights 
or ownership m existing m a state ^ some theOTetkal confusion. 

Moreover, the language necessary to the defense of an absolute mon* 
•rchy did not make it easy to provide the gentry, or anyone else, with the 
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mssursnm abour property righrs chat many Engfiahmen in the I6d0s 
had come to regard as an imponanc factor to be taken into account in <Ie- 
termining to whom they ought to pledge ihetr political loyalties. This is 
possibly one reason the Tories so infrequently addressed themselves to 
the issue of property, (or as the exclusion crisis wore on, (hey rose to an 
increasingly strtdenc defense of absolutism and the theory of divine 
right. It IS no wonder, then, that the Whigs fastened upon Ftlmet. who 
IS both an absolutist and a theorist with a great deal to say about property. 
What belter way to expose the implicit contradictions inherent in the 
Tory position’ Divine right and patriarchal ism might have some appeal 
to the country gentry, but wrould they really accept the tenuousness of 
property rights held by grace of the king, especially by grace of a (future) 
Catholic king^ 

Though he certainly did not wish to see such privileges and liberties as 
Englishmen enjoyed destroyed, nevertheless, ui Fibner's view, there 
could be no such thing as limitations upon the sovereign's will in any 
shape or form whatsoever. I fence, there could be no property rights for a 
Filmenan. Any claims for property were, m the words of one Kholar. 
"thoroughly insecure and retractable emanations of a sovereign will."^ 
It was this position that the Whigs consrsiently attacked in their political 
literature, whether or not the viewpoint was sperihcally identified with 
Filmer s writings. 

The clergy, one pamphleteer remarked, "teach that men have no prop* 
erty either in theit lives or goods, but during the pnnet's pleasure,""'* 
Care cnticiaes the same proposiiion in Engfrsh bWrtiVi.*^ Locke's ar* 
gument is distinguished in this respect only by ihe relentleMness with 
which he pursues Filmer across the propertyless expanse of absolutism. 
For most Whig wnters. it was sufFicient to remind the gentry that if they 
conceded their property rights to the arbitrary will of a Catholic king, 
they deserved to lose iheir estates; but >f they were not willing to do so, 
they had better align themselves with a Whig position chat advocated 
strong limitations upon the king's power. 

The Whigs, however, had their own problems with respect to the issue 
of property rights. They were arguing for government based upon con* 
sent, hit In what sense could property nwnership be said to be based upon 
consent? And the consent of whom? It vras difficult to imagine that the 
unequal distribution of property, especially as it existed all over the 
world, had ever, in fact, received the consent of individuals. On the other 
hand, if they accepted Halifax's position that "property U not a funda* 

Durnci, 2:216. 290. 
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menu] right/' but only ''an innovation introduced by laws/' could they 
really provide an adequate defense of properry rights against the king's 
ability to alter the Law throu^ an act of Moreover, tbdr increas' 

ing reliance upon the language of natural rights and the state of nature 
seemed to push the Whigs toward the assertion that property had origi* 
nally been held in common. Their opponents recognized this, and at- 
racked the "pernicious" doctrine that "a community of all things" once 
existed, a proposition they lost no opportunity in linking with the Lev¬ 
ellers.^ But if property began in common, how did it come to assume its 
present form? Tbis is the mterrogatory Tyrrell set out ro answer in Pd- 
tri^rcha non Mondrekd. "Supposing the earth and fruits thereof to have 
been at first bestowed in common on all iu inhabitants." he wrote, this 
assumption did not conflict with the view that "ihe personal possession 
of rhinp" arose from the first occupancy of the land by an individual and 
from his "use" of objects to satisfy his natural needs. 

So that though the fruirs of the earth, or beasts, for food were all in 
common, yet when once any man had by his own labor acquired 
such a proportion of either as would serve the neceHities of himwif. 
and family, they became so much hii own, as that no man could 
without manifest iniustke rob him of these necessities of life.^*' 

On the basis of some noi very clear mixture of labor and occupancy, 
therefore. Tyrrell rested the individuars initial daim to remove "per¬ 
sonal possessions" from the common stock granied to mankind. Tbis 
original right, he argued, wm subsequently confirmed through the con¬ 
sent given by indJviduali when they established civil society. Thus, all 
property in the state of nature is the consequence of "ocniparKy or pos¬ 
session/' but the "absolute propriety in things. . . tnies from compact 
in a commonwealth."*^ Tyrrell reconciles the jundkal daims—derived 

* H C. Foaoeit. TW Uft •nd Ifttrn pf Cttgr 2 vob. IM. 2'4as 
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from twturai law and eonaem —hy aaaociarins the hni with the "bare ne- 
cesairies" of life« while the latter ewnponent of the notion of profwrty al¬ 
ready presuppoaea that, as Locke put it. individuals "have property" that 
ihey wish to protect.*^ Of course, these two claims to p r oper t y exist on 
different planes of moral justification, but it can also be said that, placed 
within the framework of human history, they presupposed two different 
types of societies. The argument thai ihere are two stages of social exist¬ 
ence. m other words, was t^uite important to the Whigs’ general defense 
of property rights for. it enabled them to posit a natural rights claim on 
behalf of any individual (and the means of susbsisiencc necessary to 
maintain himself and his family), and yet at ihe same time imply that the 
actual exercise of this right belonged to persons who lived in the distant 
post, in a society where there vras virtually no property beyond the level 
of subsistence. It is true. Tyrrell (and Locke) argued, that "in a case of 
extreme necessity." the natural right to subsistence could still be claimed, 
even within modem societies. Thus, an individual retained a nghi to 
"make use of some of the superfluous necessaries of life which another 
man may have laid by for the future uses of himself, and family, and that 
were without hii cooMnt, if ii can by no other means be obtained.”'*^ 
This is a significant exception, but it b an exception all the lame.*^' ft 
stands on the same plane as the Individual’s right to loll a thief in certain 
circumstances within modem society where (he normal appeal to the law 
IS not possible.*'^ Neither Locke nor Tyrrell envisioned a collective body 
of starving vigilantes plundering their neighbors' superfluities. Tyrrell 
was especially careful to rule out the posstbility. and, in the process, he 
all but withdrew even the individusl's claim to "make use" of someone 
else’s property. 

In a civil society established by the consent of those who wished to pre¬ 
serve their property, Tyrrell wrote, even properiyless individuals are 
obliged "to maintain it. being once institute. ” For. "since the common 

TyrmU. Psf nareJw no* Mww'cha, g. )4S. ST gw. 139. 
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good o( mtnkind is th« highMt md « mtn can propoM to himself/' end 
this is identified in practice with "the common good of the dty or com* 
monwealth where he lives/' n followed for Tyrrell that no individual was 
"at liberty to resiat the government, and to change the course of this 
property already estabbshed." This restraint, Tyrrell believed, was evi« 
dent once it was conceded that "no man ran disnirb the general peace of 
human society for his own private advantage or security, without rrans* 
greasing the natural law of Cod."^^ Hence, while the Law of Nature 
might, in extreme cases, sanction the appropriation of the means of lub- 
sisrence by an individual, it very definitely proscribed any attempt at the 
"levelling" of property. 

Tyrrell believed he had successfully defended an absolute natural 
rights daim to limited property, while at the same time providmg a 
nearly absolute guarantee for the security of unequal property disiribu' 
tion. Moreover, his explicit rejecikm of any claims by the property less 
"to change the course of thb property already estabbshed" seemed to 
provide the kind of reassurance against levelhng designs on the part of the 
Whigs that the gentry required. "1 hope this great difficulty" regarding 
the origins and rights of properry in relation to government, ''which has 
puazled some divines is now cleared." Tyrrell dcdated confidently.'^* Yet 
it was not "cleared " and not only in the eyes of Tory clergymen; Locke, 
evidently, was not entirely satisfied wiih Tyrrell's solution to the prob¬ 
lem of property. 

Much could be said concerning the Iniellectual antecedents of Locke's 
treatment of property, but since there is an extensive body of Uterature 
that discusses that subject. I will not pursue that topic here."' Rather. I 
shall focus upon the political context within which Locke’s arguments on 
properry are advanced. In that regard, there are three aspects of his treat¬ 
ment of property to which 1 wish to draw particular attention. The first 
point, drawn from his attack upon Filcner in the first Treatise, empha¬ 
sizes the theologica] ortgina of property rights; the second concerns 
Locke's attribution of a social and poUncal significance to the meaning of 
"labor" as a "title" to property; and the third relates to Locke's integra- 

TymO. FalricrtiM non M^turriia, p W. 

Tyrrtll. AunmAaNUM p. ISS. 
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tion ot (h« political obfcciive* of his discus skin of property into the polit¬ 
ical objectives of the Second Trraiise «s • whoJe. 

To consider Loci;e's posltKm on the relationship of labor to property di¬ 
vorced from its theulo^Kal underpinniJixs Is not only ■ serious interpre¬ 
tive mistake in terms of the intentional structure of Locke's intellectual 
ciimmitments in the Tvo Trtathfs. it also misrepresenis through omis¬ 
sion a crucial dimension of the political radicalism that work expresKS. 
Far Irom endorsing a secular and conservative attitude toward property 
ownership, the Two Treatistt incorporates many features of a critical at¬ 
tack upon the private appropriation of property formulated within the 
framework of tradinonal Christianity.'’* 

In his lectures on the Law of Nature. Locke described the individual's 
relaiionship to Cod and the motal duties derivable from that relationship 
m terms that were subsequently restated in his later wKtinga. We are 
subject to Cod's authonty, he argued, by ' the nght of creation, as when 
all things are justly subject to that by which they have first been made and 
are also constantly preserved.""* Hence, man's obligation to obey God's 
will derives not merely from the divme wisdom of the lawmaker, but also 
"from the righi whi^ the Creator has over fits creation.""* On (his 
point, Lucke never changed his mind, and the aigument reappears in both 
the £ssey Conrrming Humon Ondtftianding and the Two Tmilriea of 
Gooernment.^*^ At the beginning of the Second Treatist, for example, 
Locke declares that: 

'** For • kn«( dH<v«Men et the importMKv of v»ne«» prapoMnoiw conmnirm smpmy 
by Chrtman wTtwr» ind iht Mnulirwy af ihni fowtiOA le Lo^'s theory of prafeny. sm 
A mwrr Aroprrry. 1V7S. A I Codyir,''Hirtlworyot Proamviti Msdleval 
Throlvey/' snd f(. C. ’^thr lAffucfwt the arformsnon on Mm Concrnilng 

Wnith uii Proftony." «n P'ofT'ty. /t* Done* oW Ai^liif. U fJ., rU I. V. Bankci. Landed' 
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ofdrr ID ovemdr iKe danna d p iviw owamlHp Ai i hr Mine time. dwparadt|pnprevidfa 
a drfrnie hr pnvmr pi oyan ?. mu oafy as an inititral pan nf an AnnoieliaA cDnrrptiod of 
ihe family er houarheld. bin atee a* a hadfe of that kw innoceiKC which maivf the IrmI- 
mnon of gevemment arceiufy. TW Utter i* eapeoaDy oaehilaaadeUnae agamM eitcnvai 
initTference la a fneiAS e( rtnnouvi 'hr cUim of teinpeni p^m by the bi^ or dw popr 
over individuak. whde the Sornwi relws open the aeoal bond of the awisnioay to unttc 
indhoduala in the putsoit of die c ewmeti good 
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For m«Ti b«iAg all the workmanship of one omnipotent, and irifi- 
nitely wise Maker. aJ] the servants of one Soverei^ Master, sent 
into the world by his order and about his bu sinesi. they are his prop¬ 
erty, whose workmanship they are. made to last during his, noi one 
anorhers pleasure. ^ 

This is a clear statement of the theory of creationism, which we consid- 
ered in Chapter 2 as part of the Disaencers’ response to Parker’s attack on 
nonconformity. In that context, the theory hincHoned itot only as a 
means of recondling reason and vnll as the constitutive elements of the 
individual’s moral obli^tions to God. it also assumed an indirect role in 
the Dissenters' rejection of the dainw for the absolute authority over 
matters of religion advanced by the Anglican church. In the Ttoo Tree* 
lists, this aspect of the theory. as a critique of absolu te political authority. 
assumes a much more central place in Locke’s argument. Creationism is 
employed by Locke as the primary axis for his rejection of Filmer’s defi¬ 
nition of political authority. It also esraUiahes the moral boundaries for 
his discussion of property rights. 

Both of these points can be illustrated, I believe, from s consideration 
of the implications that follow from the statement of the theory of crea¬ 
tionism. as formulated by Richard Baxter. Cod, Baxter wrote, is more 
than "our creator"; he is also "our otoner." Thus, "our obligation is 
founded in our being His creatures, and so His oion.”^ As another writer 
put it, God is the great proprietor of the earth and "man has only the use. 
snd stewardship, and employment of these things which are commliied 
to him, by the allowance of Cod’s providence."**^ Creationism, therefore, 
not only sets fonh the reasons for our obedience to the law of Nature. It 
also deKrtbes the individuirs relationship to Cod as part of a theory of 
properfy. To his description of individuals as the property of God, Locke 
adds • c^racteriaation of the latter as the '’sole Loid and Propnetor of the 
whole world."'" Since, for Locke, the Deity is the Great Property Owner, 
it is possible to construct a model of the appropriate uses of property in 
terms of God's intentions and H» relations with man. This model can 
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then be employed as a critical stamlard according to whic^ aU ocher |>ro- 
prietors are assessed in light of their uses of property. 

From the standpoint of lodce's critique of Fdmer's conception of pdit' 
leal authoKty, the most relevant aspect of property ownership is the own¬ 
er’s right to use his property even to the point of "destroying" the object 
through Its usage. Such a preposition may appear innocuous enough 
when applied to nuts and berries and other amcles of consumption, hut 
its religious significance restates the kerrtel of terror at the heart of Cal¬ 
vinist theology, **• In the Tieo Treowes. however/ this owner/object re¬ 
lationship functions as a prehibtnve in|unction against any humanly ad¬ 
vanced claims to exercise a right of desiruction over Cod’s "property," at 
least in the absence of any direct divine order to do so. In putting the 
problem in this way, it becomes dear why Filmer's argument presented 
such a fundamental challenge to Lodte's own viewpoint; for Filmer 
claimed precisely that God had delivered a definite, positive instruction to 
man (Adam) that conferred on him the absolute political authority nec¬ 
essary to treat other human beings as his pr^erry.'^' Moreover, Filmer 
was willing to generabae this grant of authority so that all fathera. as cre¬ 
ators of iheir children, could rightfully exercise a (potentially) destructive 
power over ihem.'^ This Locke denies, and he suggests that in attribut¬ 
ing CO fathers such a creative role with respect to their children. Filmer is 
guilty of a form of blasphemy. Those who subscribe to such a view "are 
so daa^led with the thoughts of monarchy." that they have forgotten that 
it is not human beings, but God "who is the author and giver of life." 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is to fnme and make a 
living creature, fashion the parts, and mold and suit them to their 
uses, and having proportioned and fitted them together, to put into 
them a living soul. He that could do this, might indeed have some 
pretence to destroy his own vrorkmanship. But is there any one so 
bold, that dares thus far arrogate to himself the incomprehensible 
works of the Almighty^ Who alone did at first, and conunues still to 
make a living soul. He alone can breathe m the breath of life. ... he 
is indeed Maker of us all, wKkh no parents oin pretend to be of their 
children.”' 

'** fT. par* 39. 92 Ladu’* KWtmdMp ip CiNhim liwefefr i* ntrvmtiy elusive, but 
with rrtpect tothe obliomcn the iiWividMl ««*«» Cod "the right creation." thdk 
•n expmMon that ocnin m Cahw's Intthitn, a» von Lejidm aetes (£LN, p. It5n. | For a 
duruMion ot the gmcnl imponince ot Cafniinm to Uxfce’s ihoo^, see John Ooon. The 
MirHtf Vtoygh cf Locke. CartAndoi Cambndge Ufuwnity Preaa. 1949, 
rr.pan. 8.9 
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In this the poliQcal mem^ of commitment to Crt t l km- 

ism is starkJy cletr: Neither monaniis nor fathen have i n^t to destroy 
God's workmanship, suice such a right belongs to the maker of the prop¬ 
erty. In view of the social compoaidon of the audietKe to whom Locke's 
political message in the Two Treatises was addressed, this artisanal image 
of the Deity is rather mteresring.*^ In any event, it is the existential and 
moral framework provided by creationism that sanctions Lodie's re^- 
tion of the belief "men were made as so many herds of cattle, only 
for the service, use. and pleasure of their pnnces." the position he attri¬ 
butes to Filmer and to all defenders of politkal absdutism.'^ Locke ar¬ 
gues that "there cannot ba supposed any su^ subordinah'o*f among us. 
that may dtitfronze uf to deriroy one another, as if we were made for one 
another's uses, as the inferior ranks of creatures are for ours."'*^ This, if 
we may put it thia way, is the negative contribution to Lodie's theory of 
property stipulated by hti the^ogical argument agamii Filmer. Our free¬ 
dom and e^ality with respect to one another is a function of our beuig 
the servants and the property of a hi^er Being. 

There is, however, also a poauive side to Locke's religious approach to 
property. Early in the First Treatue, Locke informs the reader that he In¬ 
tends to show that God did not give Adam "privtte dominion over the 
inferior creatures." end that, as a consequence, p roper t y was given to 
mankind "in common."*^' Thu point is repeatedly asserted by Locke 
throughout the work, and it has received prominent attention in the sec¬ 
ondary literature on the Lockean concept of property. Yet the failure of 
Filmer to establish a claim fora positive proprietary grant from God. and 
the consequent reversion of property to a communal status, does not ex¬ 
haust Locke's discussion of property in the First Treatise. For as we have 
seen, hli defense of out right to be treated as free and equal beings is 
framed in terms of our obligations to a higher authority. Before fuming 
to the political implications of Locke's conjunction of labor and property, 
it is important to place the former concept within the same framework of 
higher moral obligations. The labor of i^lividuals that vouchHfes for 
them a daim to property, in other words, represents the positive fulfill- 
mem of i divine command. For Locke, if God is the Lord P^rietor of the 
world, then we are his productive tervinn. 

God not only "furrushed the world with things fit for food and rayment 
and other necesMiies of life." he also "directed" individuals "lo make use 
of those things that were necessary or useful to his being." Thus, "man 

'* Tully. OiKCB/M an A ay rrt y. pf. 4, S, 2^34.40. 
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K«d « right to a UK of the cmtum. by the wUI vt6 gra^i of Ttiia 

directive receives an even sharper phraaeolcgy in the Second Treolfse. 
There Locke declares that God "comcnjuided man also to labor/’ and chat 
it was "in obedience to this command of God’ ’ that man ’ 'subd tied, tilled 
and sovred any part" of the land, and "thereby annexed to it xnnething 
that was his property, which aiK>ther had no title to. nor could without 
injury take from him.’'*^ As Locke restates the point several paragraphs 
later. 

So that God, by cmnmanding to subdue, gave authority so far to ap' 
propnate. And the condition of human life, whidi requires labor and 
materials to work on. n ecessa rily introduces private possessions.'^ 

In short, if labor serves as a title to property, it does so. according to 
Locke, within a juridteal structure in which the authority to appropriate 
objects is received by human beings in the form of a command to labor. 
Through their labonng activity, individuals are fulADing an obligation to 
obey Cod’s commands. This should not appear surprising since (he com¬ 
mand to labor is simply a specific manifesration of Cod’s designs that gov¬ 
ern the relationships posited by the theory of creationism. "It does not 
seem to fit m with the wisdom of the Creator." Locke observes, "to form 
■n animal that is most perfect and ever aenve, and to endow it abundantly 
above all others with mind, intellect, reason, and all the requisites for 
working, and yet not assign to it any work."'^ It is clear to Locke that 
"Cod intends man to do something." to be active; in short, to labor. 
The particular rnandate to do so is exemplary of the fact that we are "sent 
into the world by his order and about his business," and are "subservient 
to his designs."'^’ Hence, pn^rty. as envisioned by Locke is totally en¬ 
shrouded in a network of moral obligaaons. Nor should the religious 
charactenzanon of Labor as a "calling" be overlooked, since from Locke’s 
perspective, the question of what place within God's designs for man may 
be claimed by those who do not labor has, potentially, socially radical im¬ 
plications. It IS, therefore, a mistake to proceed directly from human labor 
to property, disengaged from the theological structure that Locke em- 

FT. pars. Id. M 
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(>]oys in the Tnotiia. Not only does sudi * viewpoint neglect the 
political resonance o< Locke's critique o£ Filmer, but it also bits to ai^re* 
date the stewardship limitadOAS upon property rights when the latter arc 
interpreted in Eight of a reading of God's intenttons. Xhit point ia apfdi* 
cable both in a negadve sense (that is, what individuab cannot do with 
their property) and in the positive tense oi a recognition of productive la> 
bor as a sign of obedience to God's demands. As we ihall see, thb reli- 
gjous perspective is quite capable of supporting a radical theory of the 
uses and ownenhip of property. 

Quire apart from the ne^ect of the religious premises of Locke’s dis¬ 
cussion of propeny. interprerers of his thought have dtspbyed an inor- 
dinate propensity to regard labor as a metaphysical concept.Hie point 
Locke repeatedly emphasizes throughout Kis chapter on property, how¬ 
ever, is that it is laboring activity that b important. It is "the bbor of 
those who broke the oxen, who digged and wrought the iron and sroncs, 
who felled and framed the nmber/' and "the ploughman's pains, the 
reaper and thresher's toil, and the baker’s sweat" that provides the "use¬ 
ful products" for "the benefit of mankind."^* The social implications of 
Locke's stress upon the value of "human industry" to sodety (or individ¬ 
ual labor seen m a social context) has not received the attention it de¬ 
serves. Too often commentators have contented themselves with a con¬ 
sideration of Locke’s resolution of an int^lecrually constituted problem 
of explaining the relationship between the individual and his property. 
Certainly, this vras a genuine theoretical problem, for Locke as well as for 
many other writers. That he set out with the intention to resolve it can¬ 
not be denied. Nevertheless, this problem arose during the exclusion cri¬ 
sis within the precincts of a political debate, and that debate demanded 

*'* Though II Km nuK sd httW sn wi u en hwn cemfiwttiaron, dim is lu) aursnon but 
that Lodes did octspt iKs ' MSwUshlf" <cn <»yt wi n of ymytity As bs fv* it, srr «ll 
h w p s n of '*ih« trstsar* of which God ha oadc m the cconoman" (Ktfig, 2:M, wv sIm 
ELN, p. 2tG: aid Lady Mahan '« uariwM tha lod* rcgaiaid indntdnali a “bwt itrw 
aidi"oft(wpTCpvny(hrypowa««d.dt«daFo> Baonw,2'53a|. I DonodoanotmnHKm 
Kcwird>hip,buth»doadiKoath»"cillwg"as<ai>ciy ip phcitb wpivpfFtyowiimhlp, 
whkh bdofigs i»ih« am« mdRion {Mtnai Tiiniihi •< larh. pp. 2S2H ) 

"* Obvucrvfu, for nanple, msiAUmt that dw laiiilaiVi "(pamusl ego tnEvad 
into the obfset.'* and (hot Ledu’i Uwofy cd prvpecty m<M "a eiahs a na ocOy on this 
tnifipirlsiMi" ("Loekc'i Tboory e( AppnprttOM." p . 22S). And for a mnhodofofically 
m si ^ hy a ic a l irfoimsm of ih* phifooephacal pnUssi of p rops fry, as L t. Doy. "Lochs on 
Propsfty,*' PMotevkttsIQmftrfhi IS (l9aS): 202-221 

‘•JT.por* 32,42.43. 

*** Sobms'* dio c ua M m ■ dawc si a nplsoltho wm*pj g mjm nd loAs'i dwory of prop- 
sfty tfl torn of the tmirotfoil'* s^moc atswvai iCcair Sobine, A Hutory of Mitkol 
Thsory, 3d cd., Nsw Yah' Hoh, Rindwrt sad Waaon, 1961, pp. 525f(; Me ilso Lso 
StrouM, Nontti ffighlopW Haferp, ChagD; Unramry of Owsgo ?icm, 1953. p. 248). 
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that propmy own^ship b« vwwed as a consrirueni einneiit of "th« com' 
mon good/' ar Inst k> far m the Whigs wtn corK«rned. Whether bbor- 
mg activity or h uman indust ry was nemsa ry for the solution of the the* 
oretka) problem^ this soetaJ view of labor was clearly essential to (he 
political argument Lodie wished to make regarding property ownership. 

When Locke writes that''justice gives every man a title to the product 
of his honest industry/' this appears to be a reasonable, if trifle innocu* 
ous, statement. Yet the encouragement of "honest industry" could, 
under certain circumstances, take on a polemkal and more sharply polit* 
ical meaning than is evident from trs definitional association with justice. 
The chapter on property m the Second Treatiff. I shall argue, has pre* 
cisely this intentional ob|eciive; to provide a defense of "the industrious" 
and trading part of the nation—the constituency to whom the Whigs ad¬ 
dressed their appeals—against the idle, unproductive, and Court-domi- 
nated property owners. Locke's argument, in other words, has the ring of 
much of the Whig election propaganda in its appeal to the nation to sup¬ 
port "the mdustnous" rathet than the "court parasites" or "pension¬ 
ers If the overall political objectives of the Tvo Treatiset are consid¬ 
ered. this can hardly appear surprising. But 1 believe that with respect to 
his treatment of property. Locke's polinni aims can be more speciJkaUy 
stated. 

"As much land as a man tills, pbnts. improves, cultivates, and can use 
the product of." Locke declares, "so much is his property." As we noted, 
this commsndmeni to till the earth was a divine injunction, but. Locke 
adds, introducing the crincal component of his teleological reading of 
Cod's intentions, man was commanded "to subdue the earth" in order to 
"improve it for the benefit of life, and therein by out something upon it 
that was his own. his bbor."^** In Locke's view. Cod has a wider purpose 
in mind than simply providing for (he indivutual's self-preservation; 
rather. Individual bbor u seen as a contnbutory action to the improve¬ 
ment and benefit of life, taken in a collective sense. Again, this should not 
surprise us, for Locke's view of natural law is that it is designed to provide 

w rr, par. S2. 

Popery and Af^imrf Gaaftnmtni, fp a~7; Pran. CngUnd's Cftat InitttH. pp 3- 
4 Bethel, fntrrrst of p IS As Snmfdbv Wm Philip. rhe«nieMw«e 

Wtween "the indiMmetis pen et the nation" verm "the vohipnwus" arwonacy and 
CvBR lycephann (The Chararterefa P«p(*li5MrrMer . anti/t, 1681. p 3l(Ll#a60|; 
Thomat Hum A Pefrwe af Charter, and Mm w pal gijthw af the City ef (andan. JM}, p. 
aS> Ow*f>’*tM«iueagaifM*Pafher'soioasfnaa4ihe'hoaen indaKry^efthowaamdai^ 
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for th« common good, ind tb< bon^fit of nunkind, uid thot it i$ given as 
a standard lo mdividoaJs w)>o oast as part of a "narura] community."^^ 
It is wichm this teleologicat framework, 1 am arguing, that the entire dis* 
cussion of property in chapter 5 of the Second Treatise must be viewed. 
In the passage immediately following the one dted above, Locke restates 
the same point in negative terminology: "Nor was this approprianon of 
any par^ of land, by improving it, any prejudice to any other man."'* 
The fulfillment of Cod's intentions not only contributes to the common 
good, but it does no particular injury to any other individual. Moreover, 
Locke's reading of God's purpo s e s that ''nothing was made by God for 
man to spoil or desrroy"~is spedltcally applicable to the use of land.'^ 
Thus, 

Cod gave the world to men in common, but since he gave it to them 
for their benefit. . . it can not be supposed he meant it should always 
remain common and uncultivated. He gave it to the use of the in* 
dustiious and rational. . . not to the fancy or covetousness of the 
quarrelsome and contentious. 

Not only a re Cod's designs realised by the industnous, the practical social 
benefits are both immense and. in a general sense, shared in common. 
The empirical dimensions of this position seem Klf^vident to Locke. As 
he observes. 

The provisions serving to the support of human life, produced by 
one acre of enclosed and cultivsted land, are ... ten dmes more, 
than those which are yielded by an acre of land, of an e^a I richness, 
lying waste in common. And therefore he that endotes land and has 

*** $T. pars. 7, 121,134 135, 1S2; cf. Tyrrafl. Pamenlw aaf MMsrrlu. pp. IS. 17.29. 
"It the pmrrysoon all manbad, ■ereaveryDiw'i pa riuax on. m (Meed it ki w ry* 
one^a duly, end the true prinople la regulaie oar rehgioA. pelicio. and motaliry by." we 
should all be much belter etf thn mt an (5TC( #11S| 

'-ST,par 33. 

ST, par. 31. "No man In the sok of name, hesan|hi«>sMeTUndoriemmry than 

he can irunure for the iwcnsMiesot hkased aid (amity" {Tynefl. FatrUrrhe non Mo* 

'•erclie. p. tS4| 

•• ST. par. 34, 

Locke apH*** die tame f eawni ag, froA the sandpomi of the puHic |Dod. to his ar* 
gumem tar the in sr nuu on of pebttca) ao ts et y . wh sn a tha kn&vidual ' Is tocnioy many 
coovenieacwifrcm the labor, aasataace. and sorteryot whe n in the same cotmmirwy" (ST. 
par. 130). This point is leaffinned m the letter CaarerniHg Tolerafien. where Lnche argues 
that the "honest iodustry'' of ewry indtvsdael can be ptaservad through the "munial as* 
nstance 'o4 others w secure the ihjn^ that eoatnbate (o the comfort end happuieii of this 
llJe," which an ooly "be procuied or pieageed by pans and oidearry" of ill the members 

o( society ( Works, 5 !4Z|. 
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* gr«aKr plenty the convenceiKes of life from ten orres. thin he 
could have from a hundred left to nature, may truly be Mid to give 
ninety acres to mankind.'^ 

From our perspective on property rights as expresskma of $elf*interefc, 
this passage appears oddly phrased, if not downri^t disingenuous. That 
an individual would have the benefit of mankind m mind as the outcome 
of his enclosure and njldvatkm of land can. at best, be said to be a rather 
naive reading of human motivatkmi. But Locke is plainly not interested 
in rndroidue/ motroahorrs for property development; rather what con¬ 
cerns him are the moral and social uses to which property (and labor) can 
be put. It is i)uite true that, even under this view, particular individuals 
may be able to aci^ire considerable wealth as the outcome of their pro¬ 
ductive and beneficial Ktwns. but to suggest that Locke ever sets men free 
from their natural law oUigations such that wealth may be accumulated 
solely because individuals desire ro do so and without any social con¬ 
straints on Its employment is to reverse completely the thrust of his ar¬ 
gument in the Second Treatite, not to mention the political rationale of 
the Whigs' claim to represent the common good against the arbitrary 
self-interest of an individual (the king]. 

Since it would be a mistake to convey the Impression that the critical 
edge of Locke's attitude toward property is merely a response to the con¬ 
tingencies of the exclusion crisis. I want to place the argument of the rii>o 
Trtetiset wuhm a broader perspective, one subsenbed to by Locke both 
before and after he wrote the chapter on property 1 have alraady alluded 
TO the importance of the theological framework as a specific response to 
Ffimer's formulation of the problem There is. however, another, socially 
rooted conception of labor and property that Locke, at least from the time 
of his association with Shaftesbury, incorporated mto his understanding 
of pol I tical society. This view su pplies a positive endorsement of laboring 
activity, productivity, and commercul expansion, and a corresponding 
critique nf idleness and waste, henvever these attributes are expressed in 
any particular soaal context.Seen from this vantage point, Locke's 

'* ST. f%r. 37. Thnr Imn WM id • Um s^ille n ei ihr Tvd rr<ar^, bot dwar- 
gumme, with n the bmcf m w BWAbnd d mlorttrd lan^ vemit "warw la ctun* 

nwi" was tlrfdy pnw iit iti ihacha y tsi td iW..p»rs. 34,42). 

Lockr’» uilrude (dwitJ "imat,'' for naire^. ii Mt Hw i d y a cwwcnwm anrlbute of 
hi* dwranrmaaoD of the «oriy rtagt of 10001 e iiw siK* ' Wam of anytlWif.'' lady Mas- 
ham wrace. Cork* ''<ould nw bror toaet.' and she espeoaUy lasoriarM Uw dwranw inn 
wnJi Hh anuode toword prafeny Thaa "he ohm losnd boh" with psoyiw uxt who 
theuitht they rooU do anythiiv they pleMed with their preverry (Its-BoMme. 2:936). 

Peo^shouM be aeomomed Iran iheirmdles; Locke arpwd, "(Dcpodoewstenothlni 
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chaptn on property ^ply expresses through • spedAc fonnuUtion a 
general ettinule characteristic of Locke's thought since the 1660s. 

In his manuscript and subsequently in the pubhshed wnrk on the low* 
ering of interest, Locke defended "the sober and industrious" individuals 
who labor for the bertefit of sodecy.**^ These "industrious and thriving 
men" are identihed with those who contribute to the manufacture of 
goods and to the expansion of trade. He is especially concerned to iden¬ 
tify the interests of artisans, manufacturers, and tradesmen with "the 
wheels of trade. Locke's argumen t is directed, as we have seen, against 
the bankers who hold a disproponkmare share of the kingdom's rrsoney in 
their hands, to the detriment of the public good.^^ Kevertheleas, some of 
the blame must fall upon (he foolish country gentleman or aristocrat who 
has "carried his money to London" and put R in the hands of the bank¬ 
ers.*’* Thts remark is part of a muted critique of landowners that runs as 
a leitmotif throughout the Considerations. For enample. when Locke 
raises the question as to why land is sold on the market, he suggests two 
basic causal factors, neither of whi^ reflect favorably upon landowners: 
The first, "general ill husbandry," is self •explanatory: the seccmd is In¬ 
debtedness. This condition, of course, might befall almost anyone, re* 
gardlesa of his personal virtues, but Locke is especially concerned with the 
relationship between "debauchery" or a "dapraved education" and tn- 
debtedness. Both of these characteristics are associated with the belief, 
hekf by many landowners, that it is "fashionable for men to live beyond 
their estates."*’^ This "costly itch after the matenals of. . . luxury from 
abroad" is one cause for the scarcity of money and the consequent decay 
of trade.*** The latter, in mm, leads to a decline in rents for the land- 


|5rCC. #116: mlia m ortaMwl) Stncr dus is ihr w whick Lotier vKwed gnodi 
prsprny In poml. net only den cbc pfehi k iiiew igftrn wn w net duepp es r In ihr mm 
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Dwner, and thus to his indebtedMM. So whether or not he realizes it. the 
rountry gentleman must takea much greater interest m irade-^^nd a coT' 
respond!ngly diminishing interest in the conspicuous consumption im¬ 
ported good^not only to free hlmKlf horn this cycle o( indebtedness, 
but also in order br the country as a whole to prosper.*** Lodie's mes¬ 
sage. therebre, is that "il ill husbandry has wasted our rkhes/’ then only 
the practice ol ' general industry and bugaliiy. joined to a well-ordered 
trade" will restore the wealth of the nation.'** Locke is thus able to con¬ 
trast (he social values of "sobriety, frugality, and industry" associated 
with trade with the "debauchery" and "eirpensive vanity" of "lazy and 
indigent people" who "waste" their resources through extravagant liv¬ 
ing.**' 

This aspect of Locke’s argumem has been little noticed. Much more at¬ 
tention has been paid to Locke's recognition of the fact that the laboring 
class lives from hand to mouth, an observarion that is often cited as 
though it represented a derogatory judgment on Locke's part.**^ But this 
is not Locke’s view. On the contrary, these individuals, whatever the pau¬ 
city of their temporal rewards, are at least fulhllingthe divine injunction 
given to all individuals to Ubot- -and to tabor, moreover, br the common 
good. "We ought to look on ii as a mark of goodness m god." Locke ar¬ 
gues, "that he has put us in this life under a necessity of labor." For, it is 
the "ill men at leisure" who are likely to commit "the mischiefs" that 
distress others. Thus labor preserves us "from the ills of idleness."'** "1 
think." Locke wrote to a friend, "everyone, according to what way prov¬ 
idence has placed him in. is bound to labor for the public good, as far as 
he IS able, or else he has no right to eat,"'** As Dunn observes, anyone 

iVor*i.4 54-55 
• iVprLi. sal. w 
•• lVo4*. 4.U-5$.7}>7S 
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who fulfilled hie "celling'' an these terms eucured his obli^tktns under 
the Law of Nature. 

We on appreciate the socially criricakl dimensiona of this general ad> 
monition if we attend to Locke's appUcatioA of ii to various social groups 
within his soctery. Here again, great emphasis has been given to the 
harshness of his attitude toward "the idle poor." Certainly, they are a 
problem with respea to the injunction both to labor and to pursue the 
common good. But they are not the Mily social group that poses a prob* 
lem, and at could be argued that, unless their numbers grow exceedingly 
large, the poor are not even the pnmary example of idleness in Locke's 
society. In nores on trade he made in 1674 for Shaftesbury, Lodie divided 
society into two groups: "those that contribute an any way" to trade, and 
those who ace "idle" or who do not advance the wealth of society. In the 
first group Loriie placed those who worked in the manes, the dothing in¬ 
dustry, as well as artisans and fanners. In the second group, are those 
"retainers" employed by landowners {and logacaJly, the landowners 
themselves) who simply consume the commodities produced by 
others.’^ Here the laboring class as certainly included among those who 
"contribute in any way" to trade and the public good, vdule the idle gen • 
cry are negatively assessed by Locke. iMWt. in some foumal notes, he 
suggests thet "gentlemen" ought to spend at least three hours a day "in 
some honest labor." by which he means "manual labor." The conse¬ 
quence of thu slightly utopian demand would be an improvement of the 
condition of "all manJund," and hence, a truer fulfillment of the precepts 
of natural law than presently exists in society. These notes, it is true, 
are somewhat fanciful, but the underlying attitude that they express is 
not, and tr reappears in Locke's correspondence with Clarice in the 1660s, 
and subsequently in Some Thou$hti Concerning Education, which is 
based upon that correspondence. Thus. Locke will not allow "a gentle¬ 
man' 9 calling' ’ to be defined except m a manner that includes his lea rning 
"a manual trade, nay two or three."^ Moreover, he appeals to the "an* 
dents" who "unde r stood very well how to recondle manual labor vdth 
affairs of state" and even "great men" did not regard laboring activity as 
a "lessening lof) their dignity,"*^ 

Locke conirwts the "honest labor in useful and mechanical arts" fa¬ 
vorably with "the luxury of Courts," the "idle and useless employ* 

** Dunn. PoANaI 7a«*|4r of Loti*, p. 2S3. 
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merits” of ”the rich and noble” whoce "pn^ and vanity'* have led them 
to regard such laboring activity as a "disgrace.”*’^ Those who inherit ”a 
plentiful fortune” may be "excused from having a particular calling in 
order co their subsistence in this Life/’ but they are not excused from 
being "under an obligation of doing something” in order to carry otic the 
precepts of "the law of God" to bbor for the benefit of mankind.'^ La¬ 
boring activity, in other words* is never detached from its conjunction 
with the advancement of the public good.'^ Polnica) society is instituted 
for the btter purpose* and even if Locke did not have a more than slightly 
suspicious attitude toward "(he nch and noUe" and the possession of 
wealth* there is no wey in which he could be supposed to have concep* 
tuali^ed political society in a manner (hat, in effect* excluded "the labor* 
ing class*" aa Maepherson suggests.'^ On (he contrary, Locke's general 
attitude toward manual bbor* toward "the necessity of bbor" and to¬ 
ward those who worked in the mines or textile industries, as 1 have tried 
to demonstrate* was overvdielmingly positive. His attitude toward idle 
landowners, the "useless employments" of the "ridi and noble*" and 
those of inherited wealth who do nothing to advance (he common good* 
on the other hand* is decidedly negative. Hus framework, I am arguing, 
through whKh Locke perceived the activities of various groups within his 
own society* is one he developed prior to (and mained following) hii 
writing of the Two Tree rises. It ought, therefore, to be kept in mind as 
the pnsm through which the activities deKnbed in the chapter on prep- 
erty in the Second Trrehse ere reflected and evaluated. 

Retunung to the argument of that chapter, we have seen that to this 
point, Locke’s theoretical and political objectives in his treatment of prop¬ 
en y have jointly reinforced the importance and natural law endorsement 
of those who cultivate the bnd and so benefit mankind. At this juncture, 

'VCfWdinf Duan. MiOcal Ttipiifhr of fp, 25^233. 
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however, the theorvaol argoment nk« a crunal turning, with the in¬ 
vention of money, but (end thu is the point 1 wish to emphesue) Locke's 
pohticoi attitude remains unchanged. Throughout the dtapter on prop- 
erty, Locke insists that those who cultivate the land contribute to the 
com mon good, while those who do not do so are wasteful landowners and. 
from the standpoint of society, useless indrviduaJs. The invenhoit of 
money, along with certain other demographic factors, changes the form 
of the society wiHiin which this contrast takes cm a disttna social impor- 
tance. but it does not at all mitigate the forcefulness of Locke's moral and 
political argument. The invention of money, and cooimerce with other 
parts of the world, in other words, may themsdves be justifiable practices 
if they are viewed as being consonant with the natural law command to 
provide for the common good-^hich is the way Locke views them—but 
they provide no lustification whatsoever for the "wasteful" use of boded 
property.'^* 

"A thousand acres . . . without any improvement, tillage, or hus¬ 
bandry." Locke argues, is not wonh "ten acres" of "well-cultivated" biuJ 
in Devonshire. The former is simply an "uncultivated wasie" and con- 
tributes nothing to "increase the common stock of mankind."^ The con¬ 
trast here is presented with the "wilds" of America, but Locke displays 
the Mine attitude toward the thousands of acres of uncultivated land in 
seventeenth-century England. "Even amongst us." he maintains, "bnd 
that is left wholly to Nature, that hath no improvement of pasturage, til¬ 
lage. or planting, is called, ai indeed it fs. waste; and we shall find ihe ben¬ 
efit of it amount to linie mote than nothmg."*^ Locke's approval for the 
individual who "by his Labor does. . . enclose |land| from the common." 
is a major theme throughout the chapter on property in the Second Tree- 
tise.'^ And conversely, he insitta. "the eamit of ground is of so little 
value without bbor" that it qualifies only as "waitcUnd."'^ It is true 

^ Sfmw’f contention that' 'ihe nacaral Uw pruhlkNHn egatnti w o te ii no icniier velid 
In dvtl e odety" {Nwam/ gishr, p 2411 u m iw ahen not eo^ in lenne et the texi M 5T. 
chap. S), bat abo let tha reeeem given m note 151 abmv. 

>«Sr.paf.37. 

5T, par 42. Thia b the way euch bid la ee t erred to w. let ex am ple, the Calendar el 
TreoMry Booki. 

ST, pan. 30.32.37.40.43, There w no warriftt (or Idy*! cenducaen that Led* le 
mtacking ihe endoatireol land. The pMaageheotoalpar. 35> t> wmply ade l enK of the re- 
quirement ol the corwent td tommonera befoee anyone can endear land; itucenaMily 
not an aitadt apon the eiwWare ol "wwee" land Nor. in my viav. u there any baaia lor 
hH cockIusoi dwt ' the only kmn ol p r op ei ty in land whtdt lladej ndoerca to the Two 
TrtttHn ta the Engliah Cemunon" CTaSy. Dtaroe'ae on P’vpewy. pp 1$V154, See 
note 199 below. 

ST. pon. 34.37.30,41 4S, 
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that, within civil society, where "the bws regulate the right oi property, 
and the possession of land is determined by positive ctmstitutions/' no 
one can enclose the commons "without the ccmsent of all Kis fellow ctmi' 
moners/' Hence, "the law of the land . . . is not to be violated" merely 
for the sake of enclosure.’^ Yet in those instances in which the law is 
doubtful (as in Spam) or is noneusient (as in Amerm), Locke endorses 
enclosure even to the point of arguing that if someone has already en* 
closed the land but allowed it to remain uncultivated, then the land, "not- 
with standing his enclosure, was still robe looked on as waste, and might 
be the possession of any other."**" It seems sinnge that this rather radical 
endorsement of the claims of labor over those of bnd ownership has been 
so little commented upon by those who are so eager to award Locke the 
honor of having formulated the modem defense of the pnvate ownership 
of property. 

Obviously, Locke was not advocating the return of the Diggers, though 
his attitude toward property is not so far removed from iheirs aa Is gen¬ 
erally assumed.'*' Kevertheless, except in cases of extreme neceuiry, 
covered by the divine command to practice chanry, individuals could not 
appeal to the Law of Narure to override the legally established property 
limits within soaety. Even so, by framing Ku argument in such a way 

51, pw » 

*** 57, p«r». 3^, 51 Thonw fivm ■hoendonad ihr luninl nshi "M braak tW cMl 
riomre of pnprrty'' if i)i« cIiokv mn bctwww pradacnve aMbw s wnw and idle owiwnhip 
iPMHcny*, pwfacr} Hunt rvibnl Whi| bwyrc whs may oi may ikm h*vr Wan privy 

N>iha Rya Houw cenapnay. hedld,howavar, lamCnidindaD Wtsancoawof fhamJaiin 
HoUand awnminc ahcT tha dncawry sf that cvaupracy AcaotAna w WmatanWy, *'God 
madathaaarth hr iW uw sad cwnfow od aB mmibnd" and kmiut "wa hava a ri|hicorlw 
common around" danvad from both tha law of Nmia sad Scnpraras, "ihe common and 
want ground* Mong to tht post'' (orad in Laww H. W rans, flir Dilgvr Mofrmtni m rha 
Dayictih« C^mmpm^hh. bwidon. H oOan d Praaaaad M a rtin frsi a, ISSI.pp. 150-15]) 

It ihmild be racsDad rhm the Digger* mamtsinad ihai theydd no) mtand "tonwddlt 
with any msa** propany no* to b/ aak down sny. .eArtoMtef." Rmhrr.thry warrmrraly 
rtaimui| the right to n Invoca "whM waa rommon and unnlled" bi order '*re make It f nittful 
for theme of man ” Thu argument pre wp p uw d that e very i n drvidaal bad the noriirsl ilghi 
to produce hH own fuWuiencc (Bervwi. Digger ASooenenr. ^ 57, aae also David W. Pete* 
go^y. Laft'lVmg Oemoeroey m rha Cwffi«)i Crvrf SVar, London. Vtcior Golteno, 1940. 
pp t63,30^2051. Whawrerrtae nwy be uai abooi thedilferences henaeen the thought of 
Winatanky and that of Lorke, the two own kwred thew hmdamental asaiunption*. For 
orher ipeflfic phraaai and awampoon* fonunen to both rhuikm. aee Lefr-Wrng Demoe* 
wy.ff 140-141,147 

*** rr. par, 42. This doe* not m ea n , hewnrer. m Ijuanar and Matpheracm maintain, that 
the duties of dwriry are abandenad within ovd •odety, or ihti' mdrvidoaU tan puiauc their 
produetive*K4uiNtivf aenvity wWho u t ebatnKtion" (Strauas. Usturai Right, pp. 24^248. 
Maepherson. Poasmioe fndrwdiitftim, p 221) Speakuigofihoaewithxnaooaty.Lochede* 
cUre* that "eomoNHi chariry teaches that these ihouId be moat tihasi aie of by the law. who 
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as to ImU tocher "Ubof/' "cultivated land/' and "the common good/' 
Locke produ^ a powerful natunJ law critique of those individuaJs in so¬ 
ciety who neither labored nor contributed to the common good of society. 
Indeed, Locke's chapter on property is one of the most radical critiques of 
the landowning aristocracy produced during the last half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. A qualification of this statement, as was suggested ear¬ 
lier. is needed in order to distinguish between the aristocracy as such and 
those who were merely the useless members of that riasi. Locke makes 
this point clear when he notes that ii is not "^e largeness of his posses¬ 
sion" in land, but rather the allowing of it or its products to perish "use¬ 
lessly" that is the critical standard to be applied to landlords and land* 
ownership. So long as a landowner "made use of" his land In such a way 
as to benefit others, "he did no infury" to mankind through the mere 
"largeness" of his possessions, Soil, Locke has no doubt that, in gen¬ 
eral. "numbers of men are to be preferred to largeness of dominions" as 
a standard for the economte and social development of society.'^ Labor 

«re Insr apablr of takiAgcart ler thnMcWfs*' tiVerfa, 4:11j. Nor is (Ns mesriy t pseusiU 
endersemme of • l y i wm of poor reWI TW htnhitcw et tb« irtsdncfii oerorM ce ih« Idk 
poor A Ledie'sdrsic propmtl lor (h« Beard oS Trade has bean nudt retnarM upon, what 
has maiwd IlnW aooee. hc«»e»»r.»rhe prevnten Aa< sialv* n a rnatr for any parish «e 
ellewany individual to dveiKarvalieri as prvonct s (Fen»Bourne, 2:3m. Neceoly 
(s ^ery (ndividual cmttkd by the claims of chancy (and the namral to subuMcncc) to 
maoi, drink, clechss, ihel u r. and hcti. ■hs ih rr he werits or not (p 3g2k bur Locke p e e sees 
the keue fenher h a tn oHensc "laamn theccenrnon nde of chaniy ' tor one individual 
to "enckh htmsell so a ro mabe aMihtr pmsK.” tn drad, lo tahe advantage of anoiher (n 
the marketptaev by acruorolao^ w voch a fahwei ''by reason of extemon" or 
the e x ptoitition of anether's "oecesaity'' ihc imfiiidnaleiifliii sa. a • minifMim, a form of 
robbery and. tfi the eitreme instance, h is “sn u rdrr" ("VendiBe,” Loche'i (ouraal note, 
published In lohfi Ousm, ”|as(kv and the Intet pma Oon of Loefce'e Politiol Dieeey/' Mil- 
leal Studies IS. na 1 IlSSdJ BS'^S, cf Neo Le Oeec, An Accooni of iht Uft and Wnringi 
of /ebn UeJir. 3d ed.. 1714. p. 2S| 

** ST. pai 46 OkwcTona thus mnacs the pomi e h opethei by taUng "appeopnation” 
rHher than use ■* ihe Mandard of prapeny. In mveaing locbc’s emphaait, he not only givn 
prvGvdence toetKkmire cm ihe cahrmvnof land, but he also piaces Locke unpiiMnitai- 
kally wrthtn that pan of ihe naiural la« mdnen wtudi gnsiis pewrHy tooenpacno as s 
title ID properly rMher ihMtlabeelOinverana.'lache>T>ieoey of AppnpnarHm,"p 22d|. 
Skmilacly, Laaiprecht’s leaenien that Lodte’e trea im e w of peoperty is wrilten Iran the 
siaodpeim of the anstoemK goveening dam rt p se san p a tafure to uoderviand the pelitkal 
centen of the argurncm h malong in the TWo Treahses IL am precht. Mo*ol PArleao* 
phf of ioebe, p. U5|. It ■ cenitsiy no* baaed agon any evidence supphed by members of 
that daae whach utdram dwi tha is the saadpemt from whadi they read that work. nor. 
so far as 1 am aware, is there any such eddewe to be found annl wdl into the eighteenth 
renniry. when thepabtkalcontcit lot reading the Two freahses had dianged rensideiabiy. 

'** 57*. par. 42. It a “pimty of peopie and money m peopor u oo to. . . land" that is the 
pashway to wealth (m e.S, in WJbim Letwwi, TV On'gme of ScwtiHgc Lconomos. Lon¬ 
don. Methuen. 1943.p. 274; fVonb,4:43|, “Hidieaoansbtinpienry of moveeb h s. . .but 
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hu an intiniwly higher social value than does land (or loefce. That is why 
"the ri^t employing" o( bn^-through ihe application of labor to ct^ 
"is the great ait of government." For unless government encourages the 
productive, useful employment of land, unless it supports the "honest in* 
dustry " of its su bjects, soaery as a whole wi 11 su (f er the consequences. ^ 
Again and again, the point vns made by various writers that it was only 
the "laborsous and industrious people" of the kingdom, such as butchers, 
brewers, drapers, mercers, bricklayers, carpenters, and productive farm¬ 
ers, who contributed to the advancement of trade; these efforts at "im¬ 
provement" were contrasted with the behavsor of "the landed and lazy," 
as William Petty called them. 

Thus far, t have presented Locke’s argument in its negative terms, as a 
critique of a certain type of landowner among the aristocracy. There is, of 
course, a positive side lo ihe argument as well. Here Locke’s point is to 
establish an alluince among all those engaged in activities that do contrib¬ 
ute to the advancement of the common good, and that are therefore in 
confoinuty with natural law commands. Wc have already seen Locke's 
admiration for the soaally productive labor of chose who "digged and 
wrought the iron" or "who felled and framed the timber," along %vith 
those who cultivate the land These laboring acnvifiei clearly fulfilled the 
cnmmands of Cod and the Law of Nature ro em^y labor "for the benefit 
of life." The case to be made for the use of rrKMiey, however, is more pro^ 
lematic. and it rests directly upon "the tacit consent of men" rather than 
upon • divi ne miu nction Nevertheless, if the invention and use of money 
can be shown to be compatible wnh the advancement of the common good 
of mankind, then it. too. will fall under the authoritative endorsement of 
natu IS I law. This is the point Locke sets oui to prove m idway through t he 
chapter on property. 

in plmry oi eeld «nd ntvff'* ’'powvi cpn»tiw m numbrn st mm and ability 
lA msinnifi ihem ' (ms c 30. U 1S| Ttiiu, ii ■ Utyr ienv iImi if rwmtial to 

"th« ruh«* el rmy ce«imy and (het i«f«ch iralm n dovruli" |us i i. M« For 

fKher cnnmnponry opiRjon* Mrw«ne the imforuncr el mdunnewe Ubet met land, nf 
Wllliain Pmn. Ont ^reperl ht iJm Geed el CngJand. | ia80|, p 2. Prlty 'SchiAiw/I Cerrr- 
ffonitnit. pp. 1S>-15S. Keyiwll. Tnrr Inghk htttmt, p 18, i Ijpaon. TV CrenetniC 
Httlory of IngUnd, Sfti ed .3 veil. tendon* Aden and CVriei BUA. IbSl. leyw 
Odham Apoirby* VenemK JVesht end Utpifgj/ in Sfnrntfffth-Ctntury Cngiend, 
PiincTRHi' Prirwvten U n i w mty PrvM. 1978, pp. 133-134. IS5. On ihe anweivnemk im* 
plKMioni of tfui penpeenve. iw D. C Celrmsn, ’ Laboe In (hr Lngliih Ecenotny el the 
Sr/mtrmih Cmtery." tn 5 n T W rrn<<i»Cmrefy LasbrW, ed, I*smI 5. Setver. New Yotb: 
Nn« Viewponti. 1976, pp 1)2-131; T L Cw a nry, '’The EconooiKi ol Empkiyiiwnl In 
England, 2640-1713;’ Cronemre (rmoary )9:i>. pp 37-31. 

^ 5T. par, 42. It»the Uber cdthe bnJord'i tmwit rtii pvyv the land ip value (Mse.8. 
M 211 

^ Appleby. Ecenmiit TTievxln, pp 13^134.1S5.183. 
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It us«hj] to nct\l from our eoriin disoiMion of the Whigs' J«ff nse 
of iho two stages of social euatence (which toAe endorsed in the Ttpo 
Treatties) the faa that a ccmgeries of social and econoDiic rdationahtps 
constirute the developed form of society. Thus, in the chapter on prop¬ 
erty, Locke places the invention of mortey in the context of the crearion 
of this developed society, which is itself being defended by the Whigs as 
a normative model for the realization of (he common good. In other 
words, such justification as can be claimed for the invention of money 
must be made in terms of its social benefits, ft decidedly cannot be mor- 
ally defensible on the groands of hoardmg by an individual. 

It is true that Lodte begins hts discussion by conceding that the inven¬ 
tion of money allows men to "enlarge" their possessions.'*^ Hts aim, 
however, is not to supply a justiBcaoon for the enlargement of posses¬ 
sions as such, but to show how "the disproporoonaie and unequal pos¬ 
session of the earth" has come about wiihoui the "express consent" of 
men, and to demonstrate that (his transition and its consequences are in 
accordance with the dictates of natural law. Lodce first mentions ihe in¬ 
vention of money in paragraph ^6 of (he chapter on property, but prom¬ 
ises that he will consider the subject "more at large ... by and by."'** 
And, except for a passing reference in ihe fdlowing paragraph, Locke 
does not again take up the subject until paragraph 45. Between these ref¬ 
erences, loekt describes the conditions that explain the necessity for "the 
invention of money." from a subjective standpoint, the latter is rooted in 
"the desire of having more than men needed," but this fact alone could 
never explain the use of money, and, even if it could, ii could not supply 
the necessary moral grounds to justify io use. In paragraph 38, Locke 
writes; 

But as famiUes increased, and Industry enlarged their stocks, their 
possessions enlarged with ihe need of them; bvi yet it was com¬ 
monly without any fixed property in (he ground they made use of, 
till they incorporated, settled themselves together, and built cities, 
and then, by consent, they came in time, to set out the bounds of 
their distina territories, and agree on limits between them and their 
neighbors, and by laws within ihemsdves, settled the properues of 
those of the same society. 

ST. p«r 4$. 

'••ST.p«r.34. 

'** ST. p)u. 37. '‘Cowe*P«MW«. inrfihednmQthivifisiaovtpQMMMwt. sioKihtn 
we htve need of, beina the rae* of ell ml" iSTCC. #110: cf. ibJ . #105: CLN. pp. 213^ 
215). 

"•ST.per. 38. 
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Th« enlargement of facnilie*. the e«nUid\meni of atie$, tnd leagues or 
treaties with netghbonng cities, and so on, ire assodated with the ''en¬ 
largement'' of men's possessions. “Assodated" is. I believe, the proper 
word, since I wish to avoid—as I believe locbe doe»-positing a causal 
relationship as ro the invention of money. There is, rather, a convergence 
of the psydiological and sociologicaJ conditions in Loebe's acctwnt of the 
latter. Commentators have generallv focused their attention on the pay* 
chological. individual/obiect. aspect of Locke's discussion of property. 
But that Locke means to stress the importance of socn^ogical conditions 
is evident from his repetition in paragraph 4S of the point cited above 
when, as he had promised, he takes up the subfect of money ' more at 
large," 

Now he once again observes that "the increase of people and noch/' the 
fact that "several communities senled the bounds of their distinct tern- 
lories. and by laws within themKlves. regulated the properties of the pn- 
vate men of their sodety. and so, by compact and agreement, settled the 
property whkh labor and industry began." and the fact that "leagues. . . 
have been made between states and kingdoms." are all assodated "with 
the use of money."'** In short, there is clearly a type of sodety "where 
there is plenty of people under government, who have money and com¬ 
merce" and in wluch property regulations are based upon consent and 
laws thai emerges at some poini in history and does so in ihe form of a 
complex of interrelated faaors. of whidi the inveniion of money is 
one. 

1 will return to this poini in a moment, but there is another aspect to 
Locke's creaimeni of property that is discussed in the hiatus between his 
first mention of money and his subsequent consideration of the subject 
that merits our attention Most of the paragra^s between 36 and 45 are 
concerned to demonstrate that well'Cultivated land is capable of produc¬ 
ing much more than any one person or family could possibly consume, 
ffence, "an acre of bnd that bears here twenty bushels of wheat" pro¬ 
duces a thousand times more "prohl" for its owner than does an acre of 
land in America produce for its user, an Indian What is especially inter¬ 
esting about this comparison (wfuch. like all the others Locke makes in 
the chapter, is designed to emphasize the value of labor) is that Locke 
never suggests that the Indian's acre is not sufficient to support his enst- 
ence. Nor does he suggest that the English landowner consumes himself 
the twenty bushels of wheat he produces. Rather, the comparison is 
stated in monetary terms and with reference to its soaal benefits. Thus. 

FT. p9r 45 

57. juris. 
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"the benehc mutlcind receive9" From the En^sh acre "in one year, is 
worth fS and From the other posaiUy not worth a penny, if all the profit 
an tiklian received From it were ro be valued, and sdd heie. ’ The "use' 
fill products" oi thii piece oF wcU-mldvared land, in other vrord s , are seen 
in terms of the "proAt" that accrues to the bndowrter who sells them in 
exchange For other goods, and through him, "the benefit mankind re* 
ceivcs" that thts sale and exdtange of commodities passes on to other 
members of society. This Fact of social exisfence. arising From the tech* 
nice) applKStion of labor to land and the consequent productive surplus of 
goods that Bow from cultivated land is simply carried forward by Lodie 
and incorporated into his discussion of money beginning ivith paragraph 
45. 

In fact, that discussion begins with the presupposition that productive 
labor generates a surplus of goods. For, Locke argues, one individual was 
entitled "togive away" part of this surplus to another individual, and that 
if he did so, it could not be denied that he had "made use" of his property 
vrithin the deFinirkmal limits set by the Law of Nature. Hie ume phnd* 
pie applies, Locke mainuins, "if he also bartered away" part of his sur¬ 
plus in exchange for some other useful product. This action could not be 
viewed as a vraste of "the common stock" of propeny.'^ Immediately 
following this point, Locke applies the same reasoning to the exchange of 
goods for money. 

And thus came in the uk of money, some lasting thing , . . that by 
mutual consent men would take in exchange for the truly useful, but 
perishable supports of life. 

Money, as Lodie elsewhere emphasises, is a commodity of exchange, an 
instrument for the development of trade. Indeed, this is its primary and 
its most socially beneficial role.^** It is in lenni of this definition that 

’**4r,a«r.U Thr<ithctiM»o(lhba3aiaanMinH4r?«nb«twfWi"«biif(rfiUrgcand 
iniiiiul temtorv" In Airntxi whs '‘U chd taerwthMi s4ar hfaemln Ellwand" (par 41) 
In hn Ha nlW a iwn of ihkpouw m tb» faflew in^ panffapJ*, Led* isfeis toihevaiaad "tia- 
man Ineottry' lhar producn detfm. W«ad, and riu other Imna rhai eipiats wh^ cheday* 
Uhorvr If hener oft (par. 43) la odm «wdf, th* rftrrwKf » am wnply lo llw labortnt 
amviry of ih« indwidwllfh-ewn d ihe Indian dwf ivefied harder than the day-Uborer, 
hif espen^rore of effort wooU not affect the ecanpanaoe^^ut between the social conse* 
quertceiof "laboe and mdusoy” widm diffoem types of aooeiies. 

ST, par. 44. 

ST par. 47. Anoedifialo "the imnetialcsaaan of nnLad,"|n^vidaal» have agreed 

tDaorepi moneyMameifaumof nrhtnpe(iV 0 fb, 4'22|. 

Money • ' a oatverMl iiannwhiy" and a* "aumify to trade as food is to hfc” 
(IVanki, 4.7,14) Itti the''madu^ eta—le" of al other com ftK A ii o becaose mdiwdeah 
hare agreed to accept itaaatpeAumofe s rfi aft| a for «D ceounodracs (p. 44, ms b.l). Lothe 
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Locke provides a justiAcatton for the mvennon of money in the Second 
Treatiee. "For supposing an island, separate fn>m aJl possible commerce 
with the rest of the world/' he asks the reader, "what reason could any* 
one have there to enlarge his possessions beyoiMl the use of his family, 
and a plentiful supply to its consumption 1" Without money and "com¬ 
merce with the rest of the world." Locke a^es. an indrviduaJ would have 
no reason "to enlarge his possessions," 

For I ask, what would a man value ten thousand, or an hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of excellent land, ready cultivated, and well stocked too 
with cattle, in the middle of the in-land parts of America, where he 
had no hopes of commerce with other parts of the world, to draw 
money to him by the sale of the product 

Interestingly, he also remarks that, in these orcumstances. the land 
"would not be worth the enclosing," indicating how closely linked in 
Locke's mind the value of land itself, and espeoally cultivated land, was 
to the existence of commerce and a money exchange economy.** The 
View that "the encouraging of ullage" was "the surest and effecrualest 

MW thi» Moircn ihM the pouti ifoiiU hardiv notiajt ntwpt to* die bet diH Mae* 
phmon Mithrly dMcwnu ihi* UKul taMnoo, aiywia^ dut 'the duracwMbe purpose o< 
money w to etrve m Mptiat Indeed u* bMwn ai • m«d*um of eoch any won m 
fukordinM«tomfuiKiMfiM«spiul' fmfnaiiMfnm, pp 20S-207} Moe^wnon 

dmvM di« odd fOMlusMNt hwn the bet iKd UcU rseuitnuM dwt. in oddmon to serving 
M • medium of ndMfi(t«> mmivy <sn ywU maMW thnwah Ui uhm (Wsefr*, 4 33). Ii k, 
oneimgKi have thoughi, a ftthrr laa ow t ca l ffwn intrresi»besnf^tapttal reafwi* 
ijfkatxmof unlvnifed capitaiiat app repnanoo " sodi aa Matyhetson wggeari locfae had In 
mind (p. 2211 . Lodir had no parncuUr obeawna to the oHcreM hiiwnon of money, hot 
mrythma h« rv«r wrote on iMt auafon MWrdtMwd thM h)aKt«<"brrfy totheadvwM- 
mnit of trade, and henre to the Impo mn ce of (he fanciraa of money as a medium <d ex¬ 
change He wrote of money ’ eotwidervd a xa prapfr use aa a nw imodii)' pasaing In ex¬ 
change,' ' and not In term* of Marphenon'a concepnon of apetalM aj^uyobonn (tVarfu. 
4 42, itallci added) Af ter hehaa drawn the companaonhetwmdw’use" of matey {which 
yields imefest) and the uae of land through laher (which ywlds rent), hoih of wtneh are a 
roevae qu ence of unequal dattihuncn. Loche argues ihai enoee "use'' «an W g ained froen cen- 
ploying money m trade—thw la ihe srhek pouK of fua eis a y-M ha n ihroiagh soy other 
means (Letwtn, Oigin. pp 24^201 At best, one mighi say that loeke raeo^uet the 
need feretrcularmg capnsl. hui ihu n nei an anpunem foe ihe pewnty af'raol" cnpual that 
Maephersen imputes 10 him Fnraemigtieof Macphenon'aaigwncmakmgtheaellncs.aee 
Kaien Ivsraen Vau^n. /oh" lecJre * C^enemf and Sooaf Soewwt. CMcagO' UMwersity of 
Chingo ^ma, 1402, pp SVH. 102 Hence, if such a thing at capenlom were toarlae from 
the ashes nf Uxhe'i argument, n would have (o emeige from the accumuSation of mer- 
rhann' rapiul, and not by way of iheatruitosmteof mttrew. whldi Ma^herten takee 
to be the baau for Lorhc’i endorsement of capial accumubnon. 

"* 57. par 40, cf ibid., |«r 26 Tyreefl abo makes rfua point {Atfrtarrita nan Monercha. 
P 153) 

** Thw pnnf was itresacd, for exampfe. by ^tyr gniamoa Languene, pp 10-14; Itey- 
nril. True Cnghak inrrml, pp. 1^20.41 
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m€«n5 of promoting and advancing any tnda/’ aspadally wrth mpoct to 
the ''great quantitiea of land within this kingdom . . . lying in a manner 
waste and yielding lirtle" wa» certainly one shared by Shaftesbury and 
Locke. 

Tbe point Locke believes he has demonstrated is that "a man may (airiy 
possess more land than he himself can use the product of" if he lives un* 
der those social conditions in which "by receiving in exchange tor the 
overpl us« gold and silver/' he is able to ''make use of" his land through en¬ 
gaging in "commerce with other parts of dte %vorU/'^ This exchange 
not only does no injury to anyone, it is poainvely beneficial to society, 
and it explains why land in England is so much more profiiable than bnd 
in America. It should be noted that it is in dus context of Locke's discus¬ 
sion of money as an exchange cmnmodity that he states that "largeness 
of possession'' of land does not. in iuelf. exceed "the bounds of. . .just 
propeny."*' Largeness of landownenhip. in ocher words, is tied to an 
exchange of its "useful products," so that whatever its actual sue, pro¬ 
ductive use (that is. culiivation and exchange) remains the critical factor 

"* The ^iMunen k (sken fnm • Mnitc m tbe nppruiMn oi esfn (Uyeon. Ere* 
n^nfe Hktofy, 2 SSI) The endomret m enTmccmK-cmniry Cnfliiid U wo 

romplKiw^ wbedeak «»Hh hm K to ««v dm there w« BO dsiyie pw or con po- 

Udon m eneloiore hefow ihew wew verlow type* at endONre. iwdertoken by dideim 
eUwesoi UMiownera, with ttiAennabnwfioM diepofclie Ai Upeeo pauioom.fndoMjT* 
"w promote Weter wedwds ot nflege .. . enkewd jmnoi epprorel." eepecUllr imona 
thoee MMil grevpe wludi w m f rU ed dw p dmm i cbmMBibmy ot ike Whtpi, while (he n* 
doMite <d «nMe W for pMRtrv or Iw y»fh», idaeh depofoleted the mwirryiSde. wee 
''germilly cordeiwd" f|p >97.406) Wtudi of ikm cm types etendomrvrouU provide 
the greeter nuoiher of emnples tot dte ReewreUect period le mi tmf « Mjr, hci the moH 
ipeeweoUr nemple o( lend rrde^^cksvwcm tm ceneicdy die rede mu a g et Urge expanses 
oi ««Mvlend In eaWem Englaid (Berry CovOfd. The SniM Apr A Mulory of Dtjiend, 
laOVlTTS. London UeifiMnCraBp, )9B0.p l>.d,W. H R, Carder. The Endoeerr end 
RrdMrnhwltofl of Oot Lmd, Oxford Oenndm Pirn*. I9J0; 1 C K Cenaec. "Tbe Prop* 
raw «f Indooere darwg rhe Sevxmeewh Centary." Htttorieol Remev 91 ^Jaly 

19Da|'477-S01|. In (he penerol proe m o( rorfamenan of wMteletid. n wee die roidl aeid 
mhddle fmtry. ae yeamen. who p4)vd the hodiai rode. M the e nw o e rocy or Urgrr land¬ 
owners 1)^ CUphem. A Connee Cfonenpc Hiewry of BnMtn, Croabridpr. Cambridgr 
UBlrorvtry Ptxm, 1963. p US; Owdes Wdean, Englm/s Apfmfktttftf. 2«U-t765. 
London; Umfman, (965. pp 151-1531. In • mcnieneldrafted in 1669 Mnong dwSheftvs- 
bury papers, n is srfacd diet the we a lth of the bagdem depen ds duedy upon a Urge In* 
dostrlcFBS labor Iok« and die "endesmgaf w mi w i mid menu rtng them to lilUge Thovgh 
both Chrwie and Crwiaion lasurned Sheheebury ■ W the tediee of the memaeid, HsSey 
iTiiiigicri on the beeW of cenon mi e g ii ms conumed W cha Juroaseni (Haley, p. 259). 
Hairy may be nghr. thaogh m thu caae I find hcsargameAie wcakaad 1 amtndified toagree 
with Chrime la any ease. I sroald ar gu e that the doovneni cf imply ex p resses Shafws* 
buiy'setemon the pomes I have eited The work is printed is epfwrdn 1 Ui W. D.Chnanr. 
A of Anthony AM*}/ Caa per . hm Ead ef Sfu^mkary, 2 rob .1171.2:vHx- 

ST. par SO 
"ST pan. 49, 50, 51 
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in assessing its value. To put tSe point another way. it could be said that 
while Locke's evaluative critenon productive laboc^remains constant, 
its meaning changes according to the nature oi the social context within 
which this activity hnda expression. Hence, once productive labor applied 
to land has produced a surplus that exceeds the lintics of familial con¬ 
sumption, that labor muse, in order to retain its productive character, be 
viewed in relation to the extended %worU of commerce. Maepherson's 
staiemeni that Locke's argument jusniies “unlimited a^ropnafion" of 
property is an ilUchosen phrase, since it ts not land rtor its appropriation 
that Locke wishes to justify, but rather the extension of trade. And al¬ 
though limitless commercial expansion cannot be simply ei^uared with 
capitaLst apptopriation, nevertheless m terms of the political and eco¬ 
nomic attitude underlying Locke's general argument about property, as 
vrell as in terms of the historical rebrionAip between commeroa) expan¬ 
sion and (he development of capitalism, perhaps Lodte's position is not so 
far removed from what Maepherson has in mind as some of the latter's 
critics have argued.*" 

** li I* ftinktng hn* many el Maephenen't emu* ha*« accepted the Wiac difneimoMof 
hM atKumeni Uaiah Bcrhn, hr nampir, haa ne fialma in prwiaaimna tii** MarpKanon 
iu* nuUithed "Udie'? dam w be leasrdad m ihe trm U mmn of onlimnad opiuliai ap- 
prepnaiien." and tbt* pvMH » Kw aidad by GmiM Parry, and by Srra«M (JMlab Setfan, 
' Hobbei, Leek* and Pioiriwr Maepbmee." Pehnni/ QiaaneHy )$, no C ICVtober-De- 
rember IWi4| sai, Cerann Pbrry, fabn lerbr, landen Ceerge Allen and Umi4n, 197B, p. 
1231 Ai Diinn, Tulty, L f. Hondert (’The MakM^ol Hema Paber Mm Lorbe Brrween 
Ideeia a y and Ktnery. ' af iht Hnrary Mm 33, m. I llanvary-Marth 19731 V 

23 1 . and ether* have irfved. net only did leebe net *m out wl^ the intention M prewldlnfl 
»«rh a juthfintlen. bui Marpheraen'i maiiemiM w ndM Loebe iryii^ mdoabecBra* 
the extern to which the chapter on pi u paii y «the Serewd ftMtiw foiKtlaan m a critique of 
nutting ptoperty reUtip n ikpi I tew n la daar thw m eho debate I have aided arhh Mac* 
phnaon * tnm both on ywti l methcdokigial ymiiA with icip m in pnrocular 
tebaianiiee eo gg e u t un a In the firM oae p ory ate the Mipii&aiKt et ihe actor a intentmaa aa 
a guide to the incamnf od S*i arlwm, and the aociofaffaJ rvideMr n etei aary to embhah 
what type of aocMl *trvetvn exoai (both tn reaktv and in hia conaoeoaneae) In lha aetmd 
eategory art the theo kig i ea f aaaumpeten* about labor, properly, and dw calling, and Loibt’a 
crtiKil altitude aowaid UMownenhip and woJih Having Mid ihh. ( nevrnheleat think 
lhaliomeof Marpheraon amM and OwwinpeaaDy, haw unpbad that the wry obfeettve 
ol pnmdu^ a rarionahzaoon for the aooal atruenn aa a whole rtpreaeen a aehoua intt* 
cnnrtpiton on the part of the mterpieier a* to the bind of acueai a political theorist bhe Locke 
cddU have taken, tanner ar t e pt thwpaianon. ei iht i in gen t i a l with tripao topoliwcil the* 
onatt ai historical individoala nr with mpett to Lorkc in pamcular More concretely. If 
Maepheraen had twt fastened ao preapateoaly opoai "apiiabar (ppropianen" m the con* 
almet th rough whidi he views Lodx, a pathway leadiwg frooi "prodtKMvt labor “—tying 
teuether amaana, tnetchanta, laborera. and wnafi iarwera ■ imph i . in the end, hate even* 
tualiy led hitn, aa it Ad Adam S tnuh a sid other etphteewh-eentvrytfunkera.iopereervethw 
the seeds for a pwihcowon «d a n^oider weie mdeed embedded in dw ideolii^ol entique 
of art unproductive landowning araatocney 
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In Any Lodce’s nampWs. both hypothraal and real, are in* 

tended to dluatnte the obvious (to the Whigs) point that trade does ben¬ 
efit society as a whole. And. inddenially, it also increases the value of 
land. Thus, the invention of money and the instirutKm of commerce are 
practices that are within the compass of naniral law commamk to provide 
for the common good of manJund. To snoimarue. I have tried to show 
that, m its negative application. Locke's chapter on property in the Second 
Trealiu constitutes a radical cntupie of a wasteful section of the land* 
owning aristocracy, and chat, m its positive formulation. Locke's argu* 
ment attempts to prove that laboring aetiviry, the cultivation of land, and 
commercial exchange are all beneficial activities for the development of 
English society. The political message of the chapter was dear enough: 
Artisans, small gentry, yeoman farmers, tradesmen, and merchants were 
all productive members of society and ou^t. therefore, to unite in the 
pursuit of their interests against an idle and wasteful landowning aristoc- 
racy in order to establish that kind of aodety in which all sections of the 
aortal structure could work together for the realiaanon of the common 
good. 

Prior to this extended discussion of Locke's treatment of property. J 
had suggested that the Whigs very much needed a theory of property 
lighis chat would appeal to the gentry, reassuring them as to the security 
of their property, without, at the same time, abandoning the language 
and defense of property rights in terms that sppealed to the urban com* 
mercitJ classes of Whig supporters. If we place Locke's discusaion of prop¬ 
erty within this political context, we can appreciate how cdmirably he ful¬ 
filled these requirements while also resolving the theomical problem of 
property that had preoccupied Grotius and Pufendorf. Moreover, if we 
compare Locke's treatment of property with that of Tymll, we can see 
why, despite the numerous parallels and similarities that exist between 
the two arguments, Locke’s is not only the superior theoretical formula¬ 
tion. it is also far more radical in its pdiikal implications. 

Though Tyrrell gives prominence to the relationship of labor to prop* 
erty, he confuses the issue by also allowing "occupancy"—which was 
also the critenon of Pufendorf and Grotiua—to supply a daim for prop¬ 
erty rights.Occupancy, however, carries wtih it no necessary inpunc- 

** All pfops n y in the Hate <4 aatifve. Tyrtefl argvcs. “bang but o tf c ap ancy or pa wn - 
Hcn“ fTyrrell. fatrtarc^ een pf 49. SS. IS9. les^lSO). Kidiard Cumberiaad 

sboargiwrfloco Bni pm c yadubasIsIwdifn^ioproaefTyinduMaiee^iwvte Tyrrell 
wbwqMMfy yobbshed A Bfitf pMsariiHaw af Ibc Imw Haturt. Areer^ng re the hfn- 
eifin end Mrrbod Imd down m rbr Art Dr. Ca a tb»r< an /> L^tin Trtatm ex thti 5abi«<(. 
1692. wineh. m the tnk nugein. gdka a hw iJoiriy hr bttmtcd Camberlaad's ap- 
pnath Buma aliP irmnlad uaiiymy a the aoatce of s ntk lo property (Bomt, 2:36. 
36). 
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tion to improve the bnd, ami the concqM could therelore be easily 
stretched to indude a lustihcation of the anstocreoc landowtker's oocu- 
pency of land that, in Locke's terminology, would be adjudged wasteland. 
This was probably not Tyrrell's intention; he was. after all, a "disaf* 
fecred ' Yet, some Royaluts were willing to use occupancy in their 
accounts of the origins of property, and they were certainly n« embarked 
upon a critique of aiistocnrk landownenhip.^ 

Second. Tyrrell is so terribly conscious of the necessity to refute the 
accusation of levelling imputed to the Whigs that much of the emphasis 
of his argument is defensive in tone. He is so eager to disassociate himself 
from any intention of advocating a "change" in "the course " of property 
as it is "already established" that his argument amounts to a wholesale 
endorsement of existing property relations, whatever their form or social 
utility Without his advocating that any individual in civil society could 
actually be deprived of his property^nd in fact reaffirming several 
times that this cannot happen within societies based on consent—Locke, 
nevertheless, is able to convey an altogether different tone in his discus* 
sion of property, one that is much more radical and hostile in its attitude 
toward a certain form of "established" property ihan anything to be 
found in Putnareha non Monarcha. 

Third, Locke’s argument supporting the need for labor, cultivated land, 
and commerce and their concomitant interest s to unite in defense of 
their common interests is much more clearly formulated and tightly knit 
together m its theoretical structure than is Tyrrell's effort to realise the 
same general objectives. This last point, to return to the discussion of 
Whig eleaion propaganda, was one the Whtgs wished to convey to the 
electorate, but in fact, only a few attempts were made to construct ■ 
bridge between the geniry’s economK interests and those of "the trading 
part of the nation " Possibly more efforts were not undertaken owing to 
the difficulty in dealing with the theoretical problem of property, or per¬ 
haps many individuals genuinely did not see how the gentry's interevis 
could be rendered compatible with those of the urban trading claases. 
There are. however, a few references in the exduston literature that re¬ 
veal, on a purely pragmatic level, the basis for this alliance betw ee n mem¬ 
bers of the various social classes. William Petyt. for example, spoke of "a 
concatenation and sympethy between the interest of land and trade." and 
he affirmed the proposition that the value of land increased as a conse¬ 
quence of the advancement of trade. The growth of trade, Petyi reasoned, 
would lead to a higher level of domestK consumption of agricultural 
produns. and in order to accommodate this growth in demand, the land 

** f. Turner. 5m*>cA Se / ew IVeW, epwk Mvstary 
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would have to “receive an inevitable improvement": that it. cultivation 
undertaken by the "indu^tnoua membesr" of the landowning daasea.” 
As another writer put it. 

The more a country n endoaed. and the less waste grounds, com* 
mens, and foretts there are, the more populous, ivealthy, and full 
trade it will be. And the smaller estates the land is divided into, the 
better for the nation.*** 

In this regard, Locke's attack upon primogeniture deserves mention, since 
the abolition of this practice vnnild have undercut the rationale for many 
of the then existing large landed estates, and thus would have produced 
the conse<|uences advocated in the dtatson above.*** In this respect, too, 
ai well as in some of the language he used, Locke's views on property are 
much closer to those of the Levellers than we have generally been led to 
believe.*** It may not have been Lodee’s intention, or one to which the 
Whigs generally wanted to give prominent attention, but as the radical 
author of one Civil War tract h^ obaerved, tha effect of this encourage¬ 
ment of induatrious labor, enclosure of waste, and the elimination of pri* 
mogeniturt was that “the wealth of tha land is more equally distributed 
amongst the natives."*** 

Other Whigs, following what I believe was Shahesbury’s view of the 
matter, argued that the encouragement of trade would not only bring ma¬ 
terial benefits to the nation as a lehole, but it would also foster a general 
spirit of "industry" among the people. According to the author of one 
tract, this would, for example, help to discourage the "idleness" that 

Pttyt. SnMniHi Uinpitm, pw l ste, pf 1V14, 

Kcyeefl. Trut EjffM Mem*, ff 20.41 

LecLr mahn ■ dlivct mi i>iWMi>r4 •Rack m prtmtiy mrarr m ihr FirU frMfiM. Hh 
ifgumem M that all duidran <d rfw ladwf here "d» miiw hda” to praperrf « «cense* 
quenceef itieir neturei rtghia rieiAMid Iw iwmnl lc«« oMigeiion ie prevlde ierthrtr neuf* 
(shment. Moreover, Locke melm rt deer that tdic* ttur ■ “e nghi not only «o e kere evk* 
M te n ce kilt to the conwcuenew end cccnIomoE Me. eetarnTtw ceftd n >aaeo< their perenw 
an eHofd It,'’ the ngha dew of the eWdren e in n di lo all the property owned ky the fe* 
thcr (fr. pan. III. It 2 . 1 19; T^. DtMvvne on Propetiy. p 149}. 

* fee the LeveUen* ewackon pt w a ynM erv. mt PeeeaBetky, Left* Wm Peetoen K y, p. 
109; Mergtftt lemee, SomI froWe m end Pekey dvrfof the Penree Xroohdoo fOdC^ 
1660. Lendeei Xoariedae end Kegen Peal. 1966, pp. 26,97^99. ToDy emphiiuei ihe event 
to whirh Locke w wUhna lo meke die "cemswiity of pood*, . . imrtuel eMMence. and 
meUMeneiice” of efl in awaiben w emnnel pen of hi* d et hw iiai of the family |ST. per 
6); TaQy. DncoofM on PiDperty. pp. 13^1341 * w J 

lend tepeiry of Udea. wiother ieowad the l^wQcn had pot forward {IVork*. 4:7Si Haley, 
p. 24$). 

** Apyleky, Ccooooik TVo^hr. p. 113. 
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ch«rKt«riz«d the social b^avior o( many larnlowmera.^* As more than 
one whter argued, "'tradesmen are a very substantial and usehil part" of 
the nation, and they exemplify "more industry " in "their way of living" 
than do gentlemen and the nobility.^'* 

Il is, of course, difficult to assess the efficacy of these Whig arguments, 
but judged purely in terms of the prevailing econonuc situation in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, they should have carried some force 
among the gentry. The latter were under considerable economic pressure 
exerted against (hem by large landowners who were attempting to in¬ 
crease the sue of their estates through a consolidation of small parcels of 
land. Hence, throughout this period, the small landowner was being 
squee i ed economically and pi^ncalty-MMt of the marketplace.*^^ This 
situation did not automatically push him into the waiting arms of the ur¬ 
ban bourgrociie. nor did it necessarily make the Whig ideas of equality or 
resistance any less unpalatable than they had been dunng his most pros¬ 
perous days. Nonetheless, there was a real economic basis for the political 
strategy of fomenting an tdeologkal opposition between the small gentry 
and the large landowning anstocracy Without discounting the primary 
importance of the annpopery issue, it seems likely that some measure of 
the success as the Whigs did achieve in getting their message across to the 
gentry—which surprised even their opponents—was due to the ideolog¬ 
ical appeals the Whigs addressed to their "country neighbors'" that were 
grounded in extolling the virtues of "honest industry." 

On reflection, the electoral struggles of the exclusion crisis amounted 
to something of a hi^ point m the success of the Whig political move¬ 
ment. The Whigs created an efhcieni party orgarusatton and mounted an 
effective propaganda campaign. They won each of the three elections, 
gaining increasingly larger majonties in the House of Commons. And 
that body passed (he exclusion bill and steadfastly refused to grant 
Charles (I any money until the bill had received the royal assent. From 
(he standpoint of a purely electoral movement, and in relation to the po- 

f«iM, Tfir Intrmt 9f Pnxcri Stam. p S S ha i i o b w ry haS treqsenily mphs' 
mrd tha importance of "rhe mdvfinouf pan at ihr naooe ' mthaaooal tnd rtecMMiUc w«l* 
laivoi iHaify. p 2M) 

Ctivd m SrhUcter. 5orta/ liraa, p. ISl. 

By iha end of the m aniwtiih cvatary Iwid «aa bertemng "fpcee tod mere con«en* 
iTMvd in the hand* ol ihr Uiger fannm” (}flan TKnL. "Sevenievmh Cectury Agnmlture 
and Sock] Char^.*' In Seeenfeewh CttHury England, cd. Seavtf, pp tawrence 

Scone. ''Senal McAtliry in England. tSOtVlTOO." m iM . p W, L A. ClarfcaoB. TV Pre- 
/ndearna/EcDeemym England, JSOCktTSO. London* Banl^. 1971. pp. 63'4i.2lB;0 C. 
Codamn. Tlir Erenomir »f CnxJand. {45(^i750. lenden. Oxford Vniwnity fiui. 1977. 
pp I2S, 121; C L Miflgiy. CnpM landed SaoWp nr rV L^hieenlA Cmrwry. London; 
RouHedge and Kagan Paul. 1963. pp 13. SO) 
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lidc«l insdtutioni of Restondon EjirUikI Ofwn to then jitfluvnce through 
electoral micccm, it u difficult to see what more the Whigs could have 
hoped to have accomplished. But, of coune, the Whig polincal movement 
was not a purely electoral undertaking, and as the remaining obstacles to 
the achievement of their aims appeared to be oblivious to the effects of 
peritlona, eWctioru, and Commons’ voces, a more treacherous and peril¬ 
ous path lay before Shaftesbury and hia followers. 
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FROM RESISTANCE TO 
REVOLUTION 


Throuckoi/t 1680, ShaftMbury and the Whigs mainlined a high level 
M political pressure directed againsi the king. The pelitioning campaign, 
begun in the winter oF 1679, continued into rhe Following year. A« Ute as 
August 1680, Locke was reporting to ShaFtesbury the preaenratioft oF a 
petition to Charles 11 by the Lord Mayor of Umdon, which asked the king 
ro call Parliament into session.' New witnesses reveabng an Irish exten¬ 
sion ol the popish plot were presented ro the nation in the eaKy spring, to 
the further alarm and anxieiy of the populace.’ In luly and August, the 
Duke of Monmouth was sent on a progress, or tour, of the vresi country 
to stir up popular support for the Whigs and ro prepare their lupporters 
for the sitting of Parliament, vdiich was expected to meet m the autumn. 
At one point on the duke's progress, an estimated twenty thousand peo¬ 
ple turned out to greet him.’ The Whigs, in other words, were pursuing 
their constitutional strategy, grounded in the mobiliaation of popular 
support. 

The king, on the other hand, exercised his prerogative in defensive 
counterattack. In addition to his frequent announcements of the post¬ 
ponement of Parliament, whxh had been scheduled to meet at the end of 
january 1680. Charles 11 initiated a systematic purge of Whigs from their 
offices as magistrates or deputy lieutenants in the counties^ The govern¬ 
ment also considered interfering with the election of the London sherifb, 
but in the end. it backed down in the face of the almost certain riot that 
would have resulted if it had attempted to set aside the election results.* 

' 2'227 

< Haley, pp. 575. 

' BrycA Un^. T^r Mvnm^tk LendeA Wemr laaiW. ISSO. pp. 47-50 Od- 
rymple'f figuff of 50.000 wen u i bit HdUtcd (Ddrympic. r274). 

* IndividiMU ’’were dtsouwed Iran cbeir magMeaoe* in mimbmunheenl^ ime IMl. 
end ihii puraecontiAsedelterihcdiMelMienoiiiwOrterdfatkMneMin 1681'’ (f. P. Ken¬ 
yon. cd.. n« Shian Ceamtiiiven, 160^X654. Cambndge. Cambridff Untveniry PreM. 
iSea.p 49SiinCirte22B, M 1441. 

' 5eaeiifvf*wkg|iBa*bi»edttwf menuim i r »op»«on5Bmrrmceeed«mih>isfptfen>ly 
prreUied ttongwi md a miuu i* VSV oiqU. ntwe.dlim the e lwiten to tafce place and 
order the vhenHi to drdsre ihe Coart ondidetes th eitd '»ham*er they find the hook* to 
he.'' or. ihemenvely. we could have the W1u|«enddatesdeclared t/ielifddeby ihe Court <d 
Aldermen IfreeumaUy on ihe ^moodi that they «vre SenoMUoraiMil ”The hrat twy a 
nirrmely Jaii y tu u* (o the Kind's and the •hentt* wmild no* bllow the letend 
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In February. Charles aummoned hia brother back Irum exile, an action 
that gave considenMe encouragement to the king's supporteva. So did the 
petitioning campaign of the Tories, a collection ^ "addresses" abhorring 
(he Whigs' petitions for presuming to advise the lung as to how to use his 
prerogative with respect to summoning parliaments. The meeting of that 
Parliament, when it finally did take place, gave every indication of prom¬ 
ising a skwwdown between the Whigs and the Tories. 

Despite (he fact that Parliament had not met for over a year the Whigs 
entered the battle in reasonably good order, so far as party unity and dis- 
apline were concerned. Deprived of a convenient forum and meeting 
place, they had nevertheless kept in frequent communication with one 
another through informal meetings. In April and May, for example, it 
was reported that Shaftesbury, Russell. Monmouth, and others were en¬ 
gaged in meetings that "shifted every night from house to house" in an 
effort to escape government surveiUance.* In |uly 1460, Locke accom¬ 
panied Shaftesbury and Monmouth to the former's country home, where 
they outlined the strategy for Monmouth’s forthcoming progress ’ In 
September, Monmouth, Grey. Russell, and other Whig leaders had gone 
off on a "hunting trip."* iWe quasi-political social gatherings—attend¬ 
ance at horse races was another popularly-disguised political meeting— 
helped ro keep up party morale, and to keep the channels of communica¬ 
tion open among the Whig party leaders. In preparing for their confron¬ 
tation viith the king’s supporters in the Fall, the Whigs reuined their con¬ 
fidence because, as Burnet wrote, ’'they were sure of the nation, and of 
all future elections, as long as popery was in view."* 

Nevertheless, an electorally baaed strategy had its limitations, and in 
the context of ieventeentb<enfury English government—and Charles 
Il’s secret financial dealings with loun XlV-^hese limitations were for¬ 
midable. The Whigs, of course, were well sware of this fact. The other, 
darker, side of their direct appeal for popular support consisted of a threat 
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that a dvil war would follow if ihe effort to enact an exclunon Inll failed. 
In the previoua year, some Whiga had raiaed the queatioA aa to whether 
the excluaion of James might not lead to a dvil w^r. Now, in October and 
November 1660, they were in a much more defiant mood. The query had 
been transformed into a defimie threat. "When a popish king cornea to 
the crown/' |ohn Trenchard warned his coUeaguea in the Commons, 
"either we must submit, and chartge our rebgion, or resist/'*^ Another 
member of the House swore he was willing to lose his life in defense of 
his religion, and argued that if the exduskm bill could xkn be passed, "we 
must either submit, or defend our religion by a iKai^ conteat."'' Other 
Whigs affirmed that "we are not afraid of war... let it be to. if there if 
no other way to prevent popery. Let us . . . be m • condition to fight for 
our bws and religion."^ As Henry Booth put it, 

So that the case in short is this. Whether we shall sit still and put it 
to t he ventu re of havi ng a popish successor, then we must el ther sub* 
mit our heads to the block, or fight and be rebds.'* 

In any event, moat Whigs, and certainly most members of Parliament, 
chose to "sit still." But in the fall of 1660, Whig strategy depended upon 
hovenng close to the brink of civil war as a means of encouraging doubt’ 
ful allies, especulty among the gentry, to lend thetr support to the exclu* 
sion bill. 

In the First Trfntisf, Locke echoed this viewpoint, charging that ac¬ 
ceptance of Filmer's defense of monarchy would have the effect of laying 
"a sure and lasting foundation of endless contention and disorder."^* To 
subscribe to his political theory, Locke warned, "dissolves the bonds of 
government and obedience."'^ Ihe choice, as posed by Locke in the Frrsf 
Treai7$«. and by the Whigs in ihrir parliamentary speeches, was between 
a politics based upon "election and consent" or a polinct whose outcome 
would be "tyranny and usurpation."** To move teward the latter, the 
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Whijs «rgu«d. would ''Uy a foundation for pcrpotual diaorder and miS' 
chiefs tumult, aedidon, and rebellion."^ 

Notwithstanding an impaaskmed >p««ch from the lung's "great a>- 
serter of monarchy" according to diviiw right, Leoline lenkins. that the 
exclusion bill was "contrary to rtatural luatice... and tends to the over¬ 
throw of the very being and constitutiOA of our government" the House 
of Commons passed the bill on November 11,1680, and sent it to the 
Lords. ^ A great deal of dramaturgical nonsense Has been wrinen regard¬ 
ing the so-called great orarorical confrontation between Shaftesbury and 
Halifax during the Lords' debate of the bill.*^ Oratory had little or noth¬ 
ing to do with the bill’s outcome, and if it contributed anything at all, the 
advantage was probably on Shaftesbury’s side, judging by the final re- 
ault, Utere was never the slightest prospect that the House of Lords 
would exclude James from the throne. Prior to the debare, Charles reaf¬ 
firmed his resolute opposition to exclusion, and he ’'took paina to speak 
to almost every Lord himself to dissuade him'’ from supporting the leg¬ 
islation, indicating that no matter what the Lords did, "he would never 
suffer such a villainous bill to pass.’'* As Lavrrence Hyde had asked the 
Commons the week before, "Docs any man think that this bill will pass 
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the Lords and (he King top?"^' Tlie answer was obvious, and even lunes, 
who always assumed the worst, never had any doubts that the tipper 
House would stand by him. lust tn case there were any wavering voters, 
or Lords who imagmed they might rnn have to honor their assurances to 
the king. Charles came down to the chamber and sal thrau^ the entire 
debate. The (mai vote was 63-30 against the eicluswn bill.° Considering 
that, Irom the beginning oi the exclusion battle, Shaftesbury had never 
mustered more than twenty peers on his side, it Is not the defeat of the 
bill but the size of the opposition that is surprising. As Burnet observed. 

The country party brought it nearer an equality than was imagined 
they could do, considering the king s earnestness in it, and that rhe 
whole bench of the bishops was against ii.^’ 

Indeed, the fact that the bill had even reached the House of Lords was 
significant. Previously, Charles had prorogued or dissolved Parliament as 
a means of halting the bill’s legislative progress. Now, in allowing It to 
run its parliamentary course, he had also demonstrated clearly and Irrev¬ 
ocably the the extent of his own opposition to the exclusion of jamei, and 
his refusal to be persuaded otherwise. In the face of the king’s determined 
opposition, the VVhtgs were forced to reconsider their strategy. Sometime 
after the House of Lords vote. Monmouth, Russell, and Crey met at 
Shaftesbury's house tn discuss their next move. Shaftesbury argued that 
they had evidently misjudged the degree of Charin’ opposition, and 
"that we had commuted a great error in being so long a screen between 
the king and the house of commons." Instead of trying to protect the 
king^ or sidestep the issue of his complicity in the "conspiracy” while di¬ 
recting their fire at James, they would from now on have to pursue a more 
frontal attack on the king. It was acknowledged by the group that Charles 
would never give his assent to the exclusion bill "unless compelled io it." 
At (he same time, it was also recognized ihat if James should become 
king, the Whig leaders had already gone so far in their opposition to him 
that, despite their having followed a constitutional path, they "were 
marked out for destruction." Both the need to "compel" the king and the 
necessity to defend themselves against James' vengeance meant that they 
now had to give some serious consideration to "(he taking up of arms."*^ 
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According R> on« of those present at this meeting, the subject was not 
pursued hinher. but the prospect of armed resistance had been placed on 
the agenda, and in the not too distant future it would inevinMy have to 
he discussed as an alternative to the Whigs' parliamentary strategy. 

Meanwhile, Parliament was still in sessiop. Following the lords' rejeC' 
tion of exclusion, a bill to establish an "asaociation" was introduced in 
both Houses.^ As introduced in the Lords, the bill would have encout' 
aged the nobility "to associate themselves in defense against popery."^ 
The ostensible obtect of a Protestant Association was to protect the king 
from an assassination by papists. Since such an asaoriatton had been cre^ 
a ted to ensure Queen Ellaabeth's safety, there vras an established preced¬ 
ent lor the action.^* Charles II, however, contemptuously dismissed any 
need for an association, whose real purposes he rightly suspected might 
turn out to be much more sinister. When the btll came up for debate in 
the Commons, it was described as "an association of all his Maiesty's 
Protestant subjects." since not only the lung’s life, but alio "the Uvea, lib¬ 
erties. and propertiea of all hia Majesty’s Protestant subjects are in appar¬ 
ent danger of being destroyed."* One me m ber of the House suggested 
that the bill ought to be amended so that, by its proviiiona, "any man 
may take arms against a popish successor'’ and that those on the other 
side who attempted to defend his claims lo the throne would be guilty of 
a felony.* Another member, alluding to the Duke of York’s supporters, 
declared that "there ts no way left (or us to oppose this parry, but by a 
rebellion.’' This was the decUranve rephrasing of a tpiestion Shaftesbury 
had put to the opposition in the November 15 House of Lords debate.* 
The bill for association was still in the preliminary stages of its legislative 
journey when the Parliament was prorogued, and a few days later, dis¬ 
solved by the king. 

The question of a Protestant Atmtxton —to which %ve shall return 
later—raised, directly and indirectly, the proapea of defensive armed re¬ 
sistance by subjects. Nomi na l]y. the asaocianon was an exprenion of loy¬ 
alty to the king, but its real object, as everyone knew, was to prevent 
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James (rom becoming Idng. But could a lub^cci take up arms a^inst a 
king, even a Catholic king? For the moment, this was a hypothetical ques¬ 
tion, but no one doubted that it would soon beemne a matter of political 
urgency to have a dear anrwer to this interrogatory. It s ee ms appropri¬ 
ate, therefore, to consider the stare of resistance theory as it presented it¬ 
self to Whigs and Tones in 1681, br as in the case of "property," there 
was both a general and a speciiically brmuUted theoretical problem to be 
resolved. 

The simplest position on this issue was one that denied the legitimacy 
of any form of resistance by the subject against the magistrate on any 
grounds whatsoever Whether this viewpoint was reinbceed by a few 
soiptural homilies, a grand theory of divine right, or pairurchal author¬ 
ity, or simply by reminders of the practical destruction caused by rebel¬ 
lion, is immaterial, since from whatever perspective such exhortations to 
avoid rebellion were huried, they add little to our understanding of the 
theoretical problem. There are iwo imponani exceptions to this state¬ 
ment, however. 

One theme of the nonrcsistance argument, whkh became especially 
prominent in scores of sermons preKhed dunitg 1662, maintamed that 
"pnvaie" individuals were not entitled to make, much less act upon, pub¬ 
lic pronouncements. "The Divine Wisdom" of God, it was preached, "is 
seen in retting every man lor the business of his station and... in dis¬ 
posing all men to be content in the places wherein God hat set them,"^^ 
Individuals should "sit srill and be quiet . . mind their own duties In 
their proper sphere and station . . and not. . meddle with public gov¬ 
ernment.In addition to reinforang ■ hierarchkal view of society and 
the universe, this admonition enlisted the Protestant idea of a "calling" 
on the side of nonresistance. As several ministers put it, 

Everyone of us should Brsi and chiefly mind hii ovm private duty, 
that belongs to him in that station God's Providence has placed him 
in here . . . everyone should keep his own proper rank, and follow 
his own work and calling , . . leaving public affairs to those who 
have authority and ability to manage them. 
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Now, Although rhij point w»s urged on heha]( of a “quiet and peaceable 
subjection to the goverrunent/' it rested upon a piemtse that (he advo> 
cates of resistance did have to take into account! that when Parliament 
was dissolved, or tvas not m session, even M.F/s were returned to their 
status as "private individuals."^ It ia "the wild conceit of some aty me* 
chanics," one Tory wrote, which endorses the “strange opinion" that 
"disbanded members” of Parliament, having been “reduced by the breath 
of a long inro their primitive stations,” nevertheless still retain some pub¬ 
lic authority, as if a representaave could "arry his power with him wher¬ 
ever he goes."* There was, in other words, a relatively sharp and clearly 
understi^ dividing line betwe en holders of puUic ofBce and private in¬ 
dividuals. The plea for rtonresistance drew upon this commonj^ace dis¬ 
tinction for support, but any argument for resistance would either have 
to defend the right of private individuals to take up arms, or eln it would 
have to find some means of conferring a public status upon them. 

The second important aspect of the nonresistance argument concerns 
the Tories' use of Hobbes. The relevant point here, recalling the earlier 
discussion of Samuel Parker's ambivalent attitude toward that philoso¬ 
pher, is that the alternative to absolute obedience to the magistrate's will 
was portrayed as a condition of Hobbesitn anarchy-^ war of all against 
all. It is nor at all surprising that defenders of the established order should 
have conceived of anarchy as the consequme of civil disobedience or re¬ 
sistance; the point 1 am making, however, is ri>ai they quite eiplicitly 
made use of Hobbes’ picture of aiMrchy to enforce their argument. Either 
the Tory position was accepted (that individuals should not "intermeddle 
with public affairs of state"), or "we must unavoidably lapse into the 
Malmesbury ^iloaopher's state of nature."* Nor was this merely the 
viewpoint of some country parson Rob^ Brady. L’Estrange, and Dry- 
den all specifically insisted t)iat it vras "HoUes’ state of war" that was 
threatened by the Whigs' policies. ^ Like Parker, the Tones in the 16S0s 
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were quite willing to Mcond Hobbn' de»(ripik>n of tSe breakdown of or¬ 
derly government when it euited their purpose to do m. A Whig theory 
of resietance, therefore, wm necee&ar^lv forced to present itKlf in cleariy 
defined terms as an ahtmaiive to this Hobbesian imputation.'* 

If total nonresistance is accepted as one extremity, the middle ground, 
occupied by some Tories and most Whigs, conceded that an individual, 
under certain conditions, was entitled to exercise force as an act of self- 
defense. These conditions vaned, but ii was generally granted that in 
some form of prepnhtkal situation, "every man has a ri^i of resistance, 
to repel an inpury from himself"—to fend an attack by an aggressor. 
Yet, this IS "his private power." and is not to be confused with any nghi 
to resistance by him as "a member of a commonwealth."’* Some holders 
of this view of pnvaie-law resistance argued that this power was wholly 
given up to the sovereign once the individual became a citizen of the com¬ 
monwealth.*^ Others maintained that while this self-defensive use of 
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svrered by Loehe's "strange doctrine" derived from hw mteipieunon of natural law 1ST, 
pars. 7*9, 19). 

* Dove, Srrmon, pp, 1^13, A Lcttr* ffom WmeheHr *. , 1601, p, 2: Pemfret, PaaMoe 

OMimer. p, 11 I. Turner actually aiea Hobbeaon ihw poam tSermon before Ward, p. 
241 
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force might b< eppedod to even within aodory under condition» 

{osogRinst a highwayman), it did not apply in the caae of the magistrate. 
He was a public officer, not a private individua]. The resorr lo resistance 
against him "would be destructive of puMk good and injurious to the 
peace and welfare of mankind.'’*' Here, coo, one confronted the distinc* 
cion between private individuals and the pubbc magistrate. 

There was a resistance argument developed by Continental theorists of 
the sixteenth century that supported action taken by "lesser magis¬ 
trates," who vrere. of course, publidy constituted authorities,*’ The con* 
flict thus remained wholly within the public realm, between competing 
claimants for pubiK authority, acting on behalf of the people. The latter 
were, at beer, adjuncts to a dispute in which they posaessed no luridical 
right to intervene directly and aa for ihemadves. This theory was widely 
known, but based upon my reading of the polirkal tracts of the 168Ds, it 
does not appear to Have had much influerKe upon the development of re¬ 
sistance theory in this period Still, from one standpoint, the Protestant 
Association itself could be vievred as an expression of this perspective.*’ 

** Cippi, Nera^ti/Sx^iwrisM, pp Tw9CnmtQitttt}onOrtrrmint4^thrFrt»' 

cifiln af Rtmpfi t)hd ISRI, pp WiImbi Piyne, A Stnnon. S<yiember 9, 

laU, p 27. De»piK ihf ten ihsi mAviAiiCi are mdiiwvl by Cod wlUt e neiiir^ ""Rkt of 
•df^rfeme egsifM murderer* end rebbcn," Rjcherd bener wrote, “priTete non may nm 
defend their bve* or other nght* by any an Mpinott* m the honor or power et the bn^ 
much le** by a wsr agsiMC him. ' Tlw was a rocsaietien of a more Tovobertonery optiuon 
he had once held, and it ■contsMed, uirereeiwgly eewuah, me letter he wrote to Doen Ml 
commendina the leice*'* rondetemauen ol ‘‘denperwir" end ''iranorooe" prtnnplei upon 
the oecMKm of the pubbe boob bunwy at Oxfoed m 14t) Baiter'i Half Commom^ih 
WM one ol ihe boebi homed, and m W eemarbWe leieer. Vaaier wrote. "I do corwent to 
your decree forthcburainpof >t” iBastnusIV. W* dl^, Dr. WkUiam'* Ubrary, Ion* 
don; <f. Rhbwrd Sddattet. XKberWBairrrand AirWe<* foUtiet. New Brumwicb. N | * Rut* 
fere IMwnkry fnu. p. 1S4| 

V IuIIm FranhUn, ed . CanUifurwiwim and Rrriieaiwe m rbe Sureewrb Cenlury. New 

Yorb, fvgneu*. 1S6S. f M. M. Selmen, The Frewcb Rrb^*M« War* rn Mtttfti 

Thsirgbr, Oxford Clermien Prew. 1B59, Qoentbi SUrmcr, The Fovi^iMn* of ModerN 
MiHcal nau^lu, 2 vote , Caiiibii^. rTVmlgr Uniieiw i y PrB*. 1978. Sbnner t* «*pe* 
dally aieful in rrecmg theartMvdcm of che pmow-law Uimry of resutencv and in rhow* 
Inf It* rdevenre n» Lidar'* arfameni |2 12^127, ITVITB, 20V2tH) lodte bought ihe 
Vmdiriae contra Tyromo* bi May 1681, and he owned meat of ihe other maioe work* of 
Connncnnl rerutanc* theory ILL #20S4c) 

V Baxirr *p e cifk ally rejected the neoBAthot uidenor maglMrete* had any to rabe up 
amw, hot by the 1680a he appe ari ioha»e r tpudi a te dany foemof re w a ui i ce iheory (Richard 
Baxter, The Secotid Pare of Nonconfommtf Plea for Peace, 1680. pp. $7-$9). Sbinner ob* 
lerve* that Mdton employed die argwieni ia ho Teaare of Mefwrraie*. aid it i* u*ed by 
Samuel fohnaon in one of hu mets' The Ophnon 1* Thar TWr RcMftanec May Br Uwd, m 
Cate Our Xefrgioe and Rights Sbatrld Se Inoaded, 1689. Bor, m general, de fe ndeti of mr* 
eluiMn, Inrfadmg Lodte, rebed upon the peiuato*lBw theory, and the argument* of Mch 
writer* wCeor8eB«chanan. a their cnocsdtdy noted. See, for eiample, tohn Nortbleigh, 
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Neither were straightforward defenses of parliamentary sovereignty of 
much assistance co the rev^utioMiy Whigs, both because Partiament 
was an institution divided against itself on the issue of exclusion, and also 
because there was great uncertainty within the ranb of the radical Whigs 
regarding the fate of monarchy in general. Charles II in particular, and 
the identity of his likely successor. The cemflkt. in short, was anything 
but a clearly delineated one between king and PaHiameni. Therefore, de* 
spite many similarities on general points that they shared with their 
predecessors, the Whip in the l6A0s could not simply reproduce the re* 
sistance arguments of the Civil War tracts. To this generalisation, there 
are, apin, one or two imponanc exceptions, as vre shall see. 

Two pathways tovrard resistance remained open to the Whip. The first 
was well marked, and owed much to respected authorinet who were not 
generally sympathetic to resistance. This argument maintained that 
while resistance to the king was not permissible, there were certain con* 
ditkins under wfuch a king ceased to act as such. In these cases, he could 
be considered to have forfeited his kingship, returning to the status of a 
private individual, and as such he was sub|ect to a defensive act of force 
exercised by the people. This was the view of Barclay, Bracton, and some 
other early theorists, all of whom were fieguently cited by the Whip in 
support of their position.** 

RrmttrAi nfioq iW M*t* fmuttni sf Our AwutwiMrcJiKSl Avrben 0 iii Tlirir Wrihiift, 
I69S. s Ap<Ti Itpoi wtwrrier rh*o«WMaJ ct mbmu i ct W Wttn 

tiMawusHt tnsy h4v« coMtifMd. mw wry goed p fc i Ki i rwca rhai it would hew been hi* 
Mie te empley n m the isaoi tt iho (he baa ih^ Chartn II end Itmes 11) ww buuly en* 
iiaited tn repUoAi the leHer maiiwTsies ihroo g ho w the kmadom with mdivldiult who 
were more plant re the Coon s oStetiiwi 

** BnetenumoMohmcMcd Sev.for eiompie. RehenFrrpten. A and MedwtVtn* 

dimrioe 9f thi Tbw Leer ge'hamewr*, ISdl. pp SV-4S, tdrnwiid Hiehertn^tt. IVerh. 2 
veil.! riS. I IX). An laparfie) Aceewnr e/ rhf S^nin sod Trndenfy of rhe twee Addwwes 
rn 0 Lettff ro o Cmtirmtn to iht Coanfey. IWl. p 15. Henry Core. USrwln, or, 

The ffte-69rn Stilrtta» Inhmwiwe. (t602|, p, J. file NeMn * Addem re rhe Cemmrree 
of Cnmnce* rn SoffameiM h* rhe TaSmf Off tht C m p m a OM OwA, 1680. m the Second 
Collenion e( 5e«*iefs Trorft. 3 283 (awfem). A tetfre from o Pfrmn of QvoMy le 
Hit fntni Conerming Hh Moirtty't tare DeHonmee. 1681, p. 4: Semeel lehn* 
*cei. luhon iht Apottolt. 1682, pp 82-83 The peaooaewi* cited le often by Wtnpi chat the 
pewnunent tried reset mtellecnul* Me SoHincfleei recenwep wnhoddMmt teodinsol 
It See hwiemrraHahlridiKit*oa>s' dwpwMfrmBrieioR which ihaoe who pWnd to ihe 
bwhilnfM of ceea w ce oake toe of.' end his ohemoove interpreteimn of ti. which pUen 
ell leselpewerm the bnf (Tenner MS 34. W llQI Bordiy we* lew hcsBemly quoted, but 
01 irony r eepec w , he we* the shrewder choK*. fee m locke pomts ew. he wet en avowed 
chempton of ebsohmwn end the vpsH WW iw ef Bucha n a n , on when many re wi tence theortsts 
were nrlyina for ihetr arituments N wvrthelei*, do* ww iJso e weB-rred pech pnor to the 
Sftoed Treohw (see Noitoe * Addffu. p 234: lower Cencriwnj DoeUrthon. p. 4: and the 
dtscvwten ia | H M SeJmeei, french RcAfou* War*, p 137). Oa rhe impomnee of Bo* 
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When Locke, for eump^e, nke» up the question, "May the commands 
then of a prince be opposed?' he begina by repeating the Tory charge that 
an affirmative answer would "unhinge and overturn all pdittcs, and . . . 
leave nothing but ananhy and confusion,"—a Hobbesian state of na¬ 
ture.^ This general condition of disorder cannot result, Locke argues, if 
we first distinguish between the king’s "pers^" and his authortty. As a 
single person, the king can do little damage to the political order, but the 
belief of his subordinates that it Ues vrithin the king’s power to authorize 
them to take actions that the law does rKM sanction can undermine the 
public peace and cause great destruction to society. 

R>r the King's authority being given him only by the law. he cannot 
impower any one to act against the law. or justify him, by his com* 
mission in so doing. The commission, or command of any magis¬ 
trate, where He has no luthority, being as void and insigniticani, as 
that of any private man.** 

Locke then, with the eid of Berctay, applies this doctrine to the king him¬ 
self. Barclay denies that the people can eaerdse any power over the king, 
"unless he does something that makes hun cease to be a king. For then he 
divests himself of his crown and dignity, and returns to the sute of a pri¬ 
vate man, and the people become free and superior." In certain circum¬ 
stances, therefore, "a king, ipso facto, becomes no king; and loses all 
power and regal authority over hu people." The two circumstances under 
which this mi^t occur, according to Barclay, are (1) when a king "en¬ 
deavors to overturn the government" or has a "design to ruin the king¬ 
dom and commonwealth"; or (2) "v^ien a Idng makes himself the de¬ 
pendent of another" and "alienates" his kingdom into the hands of a 
foreign nation. Locke evidently believed that both conditions were appli¬ 
cable to the argument he was making, and he quotes from Barclay at some 
length on these points. As Locke proclaims, even "the great champion of 
absolute monarchy" (Barclay) b thus forced to admit that when a king 
"ceases to be a king," he may be resisted by the people "es they would 
any other man, who has put himself into a state of war with them."*’ The 
loss of puUk authority, in short, returns one to the status of a private 

ctMOBi «D wvBiwemk-<vnnjrv thcormof rvUsoBv*. Me Sbaiwr, hundahem. vol. 2, 
Frefide OaUey, "Ob the Raid hm Qatwoce 10 tan TV fobcial Ttwuakf ot John Mi- 
fir ind George BidiiAin,” JevnMf of Brihak ShtdMs. 1. ae. 2 (Miy 1962):l-Sl. 8u* 
chiMn'swotitarailiUciaMi Eitglshtnatiitten^ChiHf* Asdifi)Dd,TVPoiMr«eftAe 
CfewH <n ^gitieni. Amuir UafvmnycdTaM Prew. IMS 

•ST.pw.lOJ. 

<• ST,p0 20t. 

• ST, fon. 237^39 
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individual. Th« sam« disanction upon which ih« Tories based their appeal 
for quiet $ubmj»«ion could thus be turned against the king or lesser mag¬ 
istrates for the advantage of a theory of resistance. 

The second route open to the Whigs presented them with much greater 
theoretical difficulties. Basically, the problem lay with establishing tnho. 
exactly, was to exercise the awesome power of "the people/' Once one 
moved beyond recognizable insnnitional boundaries (parliaments, 
courts. magjstratesK what, precisely, did "the people" kx>k like? If we be¬ 
gin with the Tory response lo this question, we can appreciate some of the 
difhculties the Whigs faced in developing their own answer. "According 
to our anti monarchical sectaries." one author declared, "all by native 
right are equally equal bom with a like freedom." Even if this proposition 
were accepted as true, he argued, it would make "the people" nothing 
more than "a headless, a disordered multitude." Indeed, the Tories asked, 
what could the language of natural rights, equality, and popular sover¬ 
eignty mean, except a defense of "the sovereignty of the rabble" or "the 
dregs of mankind"^ To grant the individual the right of "being hii own 
judge and assertor of his own privileges," the Tones insitted, would pro¬ 
duce "an independent herd of licentious and ungovernable men ... not 
■ compact body of atuens united together."^ Thus, "to talk of the people 
in the multitude, or of placing the gnvemmmt there." it was argued, was 
to stri ke at the root of govemmen t ." Moreover, "what can be the end of 
setting up the rabble (or judges," except to drive them toward some des¬ 
perate aa?'* The Tories, in other words, identified appeals to "thepeople" 
with "a disordered multitude" or "the rabble," and they challenged the 
Whigs to distance themselves from this idenctficanon of the term with the 
lowest classes in society. 

In one sense, of course, all of these arguments were familiar as coun¬ 
terattacks upon the Whigs' defense of the contractual ongins of political 
soaeiy, the assumed social conditions m the state of nature, and so forth. 
But whereas the Whigs could reply by specifying that individuals lived in 
familial relationships, that contractual government emerged historically 
out of paternal monarchy, that a certain type of property ownership char¬ 
acterized the social and political status of the people, and so on, in order 
to defeat the charge of their having presupposed the existence of "a dis- 

* MazwvII, S«<r»-5«>Kid Rffum 

CArrsMH Kixx*. 1644, rrpniM «d., 1460. pp 7$. |}7, VlMianfe, Oksermrer, July 30. 
1681. Dnober 12.166], Dnvmber 7,1661: MMihvw R)4n. T^r Pmer sf Partiamvnr* in 
tht Cat* of Sk(cn*ton. ]460, pp 2-3: WyviS, $cnn9n. pp. tO. 2S. 

^ Ckppi. Narbff of Suhi^ioti. p. 12 

* L'Enrsngr, Obsetoator, S ep mi iWi 21,1662, T L, Tkr True Nelwn of Gover nm ent. 
1661, pp. 12,33. 

'' LEsinngc, Ohserveivr, fnly 19.1662 
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ordered multitude" m the betis oi popubr government, iheM qualifice- 
tion» and argumenta were of little uae in the construction of miatence 
theory, Tyrrell, for ezunple, could memtain that in the beginning "the 
people or he^ of families have a freedom of aetting up what kind of goV' 
emment they please, either monarchkal or other.'This may have been 
an effective means of placing Aristotle vhthin the contractual tradition, 
but no one was suggesting^least of all. Tyrrell—that resistance could 
then be carried out by the people defined as the "heads of families." Tyr* ** 
retl concedes rhat, within a family, a son has the ri^t to defend himself 
against "the unjust viofence of hJs father" in extreme rases, but he cer* 
tainly has no right to organiae other "children" in order to make a col* 
ieciive rebellion against "fathers."^ In other words, the Whig argument 
for the origins of political society, predsely because if did noi accept the 
atomism imputed to it by Tory cniks (and by later historians of polifical 
rhou^r), replied to these chtks by drawutg out the social, economic, and 
political relationships that characterized individuals or the people as ihe 
Whigs viewed them. While this was an intelligible refutation of the Tory 
critique, as the latter applied to the question of the origins of political so¬ 
ciety. it vms no answer at all with respect to the problem of re^urion. It 
was, in fact, the very point it itiue in the resistance debate; What was the 
soda] or economic status of the people who were supposed to carry ouf 
the armed resistance? 

When it came to revolution, even a Whig like Burnet warned nothing 
to do with "the wildness of ungovemed multitudes" ot "the madness of 
lawless men" such as he believed "the people" to be.^ As the Earl of An¬ 
glesey. another Whig supporter, phrased the problem m discussing "the 
present licentious paper war" that raged during 1681-16S2. there is, he 
wrote, a" muscen ng of parties" in the conflict between the Whigs and the 
Tonea. and "appeals are made to the peo^e, who can neither meet nor 
rudge in a bodyIn Anglesey's view, wnh^t Pari lament "where the col¬ 
lective body of |the| people meet by representation," it was extremely 
dangerous to direct appeals to an entity ("the people"} who could "nei¬ 
ther meet nor judge" h a distinn collectivity.” When t'Estrange asked 

* jMiwsTymll, n»w AloixrtlW, lail. p III. d. Aid , pp. 35.47.77.13. 

** Tymll, nan p. 

** Ctlbrn 0um«i. A Sfmtpu P rtmhfJ w rbr Cprpwwii pf IVi/hm and Mary. 1669. pp, 
9-10; idm. An Ixbartafwi ta fraea and Uwy. 1619. p 7 TVw it« !•*« aennom, hii 
(hfy w«Tv pwebri dunne the eiew ndkil penod of Ivniet'i hfc. He (ipieiMil the seme 
stliiudeMwird (he riMein 1661. end (hrva^ieai his hte (see A $ernM, Jiniury 30.1661. 
p. 15; Ssmet, 2:3161. 

* Tha Lari of Anf,Wiay 't Siata of tkt Caamrmmt and Kmfdam (puhhihed iti 1694. but 
(he detc of die MS is Apnl 27,1662), pp. 13-14. la lus eitach upon I9i0(nas Hunt’i appeal 
to the "People" or to the "eomoniAity," LEsnenpe ashed. "How is N posiAle to |et 'em 
lopedier^' (OhsefsaMr, leauary 20.1663) 
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why so many Whig tncr$ addressed to "the multitude/' he not only 
denied that the latter had any legitimate rde m the polinad arena, he also 
argued that such appeals constituted pruna lacie evidence that the Whigs 
were "preparing" the masses for some form of armed uprising.^ In Vox 
Angtiae: or. the Voice of the Kingdom, what the ctHtntry feared, ct was 
alleged, was "the insupponable tyranny of an armed multitude,"^ The 
persuasive force of the Tory encique of "a disordered multitude/' in other 
words, was much more difhcvlt to defuse when one was advocating pop¬ 
ular resistance than it was when one was defending the popular origins of 
government. This was espedally true when one could not refer to an eas¬ 
ily recognuahle or publidy constituted authority, such as Parliament, 
subordinate magistrates, or a social group such as the nobility. As one 
radical Whig claimed, in setting aside Parliament, political power in the 
English political system "does snil fie in the body ^ the people; and the 
meaning of a parliament must never be construed so as to destroy that 
liberty.. . . That whxh belongs to everybody . . cannot be taken away 
from any by a law," or by any parliamentary majoriry.^ 71111 deacribed 
the situation in which the radical Whigs found themselves in I68L-1682; 
wishing tn defend individual rights without having to appeal to a parlia¬ 
mentary majority. It was therefore essential to give some meaning to 
"the body of the people" as the locus of this consiituhonal power, upon 
which their case for resistance necesMnly rested. 

Who were "the body of the people"^ Even if one staked a claim for le¬ 
gitimacy upon the principle of majority rule, when this precept was ap¬ 
plied more or less literally to the people, it clearly placed the reservoir of 
political power in the hands of members of the lowest classes in society. 
As one Whig cnik wrote, " Tis insufferable for the multiriude, whose 
duty it is to be governed, to concern themselves in public affairs, as if they 
were sharers in the government inelf." The social implications of the po¬ 
litical theory he was attacking were dear, for In the "multitude" he mw 
simply "the scum and dregs of the people."** But, as the Tories never 
tired of pointing out to their Whig opponents, did they really mean to 
lodge this ultimate power with "every pert tradesman, that am but make 

^ I’ Ejinng*. Armrfr rW pp 32-)} The ifony in L*Estnnfr’« oSicrvwton i» 

i>Mi, •• he eipUin* in (he preft<e fa ihecnOedM iwJmwa oi ihe OSwrsafer. he o J d i e i w ti 
the paper to "rhe nMnmon people" or the molticoar p te cin ty heame the y w eifttneni 
neetled ' fome popuUx mr^um hr the lemfyDif" of the "ponaati'' doarlnes the Whig! 
werr advamnf m ’ thn rwrhaleni and tethnous lowciaw'* lApnl ISRlj. 

V Voj Angbat' or. the VWe of ihe 1602, p 3. 

* The Ceteof the Sherrfft, for the Tear f6S2. pp 2^-25 The tame ug um erip ««ere used 
by Thetnas Hum in hu A Pe^meef the Charter, and Mvntefpe! Rijhis of rbe Crty of Lon¬ 
don. WSi. 

* WyviU. Sermon, p. 25; c(. ibid., pp. VIO, 
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• shift to spelt out a Gazette" or "every rapridous brain, and vul^r un* 
derstanding" Clearly, cncst Whigs would have repUed in the negative. 
Even those Whigs who had rK> ^ualots about extending the suffrage to the 
lowest levels of soaety vrould have balked at a lower-cUss*based resist¬ 
ance theory. Voting for one's betters was one thing; revolting against 
them was quite another.*^ 

Yet Whig opponents were relentless in pressing home this issue. The 
extreme language of the natural rights/resistance argument was. they in¬ 
sisted, addressed to "the meanest of cobblers" or "any porter, cobbler, or 
tinker."All your appeals... to the ribUe," a Whig critk observed, 
"are only a slyn way of setting up tinkers, and broom-men, with this 
cobbler, for gentlemen and judges," according to the political theory that 
makes kings and their minisren '^t the mjsrees of the multitude, which 
they can displace, or punish at pleasure.'*^ This is not the language of the 
lor^ and gentlemen of the Whig party, LEstrange observed, but of the 
"factious mechanics" and "cobblers."^ It vras an appeal to the liverymen 
of London, but, he asked, who made them a pert of the government^ How 
did (his confused multitude suddenly become the "community" of which 
the redical Whigs spoke so often In short, the "ignorant and confused 
multitude" was composed of weavers, shoemakers, butchers, end carpen¬ 
ters.** Neither the ellegation nor the conception of "the rabble" was 
novel, but it ia for that very reason worth recelling ihet when someone 
like Richard Baxter referred to "the rabble" in his writings of the IbSOs, 
he was repeating his usage of that term aa he had applied it against the 
Levellers and their supporters among the aniserts end tredesmen in the 
1640#. In the 1670s. Parker did not have the Levellers to rail against, but 
when he spoke of "the inconsiderate rabble," he meant the "arrogant me¬ 
chanics" and members of the lowest social claeses who consnruted "the 

* 8. Calany, Semen befott iK* Msyer, pp 1^19. 

** Tills pctfti imcipiiody rsi t i gw i mi ay S Mm bafy. we ncn» 74 Wow. 

" Rjdn, Fvmr ef PnrtMmen U , pp. 2-3 Rrm also cr f med to "iDitvnl |sk) sbtdmand 
nnkcn" bctnaduvpioMa Vy dw WN|» m Ittl iMwy Mapin Omn. Fenn^ M' 
iflrs end ConMenee, FnMvtoB' h ii n w u p Uwfnsfy fivt*. 1947, p, 75 m ), 

* L'Esrrsi^. OS m iv w , ftiiy Jt. I6R3 

*■ L Esmnpr,OSwrMl«v.}alT30,1641. DemWrlS, 161) Ferpim ipnb of (he is- 
•Uiiac* Bwwnwnt m hnng ce m paseS o4 "wry many of sQ ranJu'' [fe*g*»en, p SIS), 

<* LEctTOTis. Obmmter. My 13.1642. 

* Refeimm (o the reMe ov the miiWnidr obvinsly incMed membe w of (he Ubonnp 
dels,hues 1 hewirisdioshow. iMyiisoindifcJinffimwt nwwhmefthehswy com* 
pwiles of London. (hcM who hw by that tndss. end thoeewho ' diMy be n their sheps" 
•s «*«ll (VEenw^. ObserooKr, |«^ 19.1142: 8 Cshmy. $ * fm / n befen ihr Me|r«r. pp. 
14-19) 

Lift Richard Barrer. vd. Msrthev Sy l mtu . 1696. p. 45; Sddencr. Bciter, pp. 3^ 

2$,S7,49. 
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multinide."^ This is dearly rhe tontextual meaning being applied to the 
radical Whig argument m the 1^80s. especially m the period fcdlowing 
the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament. The language directed against 
the rabble had become so current that Dryden« for exam^e. pauses in the 
middle of a work to intersect a discussion of the quesrion. Who are the 
rabble ^ And on the other side, some Whigs, as we have noted, felt com¬ 
pel led to disassociate themselves from the rabble, both in theory and in 
practice. In Vbr Palrioe, the author notes that some people "have lately 
spoken contemptuously of the populace, calling (hem the rabble. . . the 
d regs of mankind.'' These terms are applied to "persons without estates'' 
who are also assumed to be without "reason and judgment." but, he ar¬ 
gues, he is writing on behalf ol "men of large estates, well-bred gentle¬ 
men, merchants, , . . and rich and substantial yeomen and freehold¬ 
ers."^ The point, therefore, is that without such a ^uabhcation, or 
without some reference to "the rabble" as a term of distance in one's own 
writings, it was perfectly plausiMe. and m accordance with the prevailing 
meaning, to assume that unqualihed references to "the people" in the 
context of a natural rights/resistance argument vrere, in fact, directed to¬ 
ward "persons without estates."^ 

This was certainly the view laken with respect to Shaftesbury's politi¬ 
cs I activities m 1681-1682. Increasingly, he b^me the focal point for the 
radicals who "were mostly obscure men of comparenvely humble 
origins Or as Shaftesbury's contemporaries put it. he was "the little 
head of the Great Rabble." the "idol of the crowd.To be sure. Shaftes¬ 
bury sought to bring as many of his colleagues among the nobility as pcM- 
sible into his plans for an insurrection, bui the more they excused them¬ 
selves or wavered in their resolution, the more he placed his trust in the 
obscure radicals and "brisk boys" of Wapping Some leading men, L'Ei- 

* Ssffluri FirkR, Dtn^iu Uf i tm t Unl Mfy. |iaaS|. pp 2a3. 28}. idein, A Dr- 

ttmt CofMinaarwA of iht Mify. 1671. pf. 60, 709 

* Mtn Dryden, 71lr #* ** th* PirsMsf rfcr tnmk tkr £nx* 

IhA Lftgur C«PfntHt, t68), pp. IVIS. As ihr ttdr m^rMs. rtm ww tn snsdi on 
Shttief^ry'i "wrocMnen " 

* Vm Hinmf ■ or. ihr Rrwflimrw* orU It^gmnon of the Frrr* Oonr So^fwN of Dig- 
/tiodtiforur Poetry. Arkitrory C ^o t fnmtn i . ia$|.ptf4ice 

For 0 RTTirnl (bKvwKx M the mtarof iMt wnmrailogy. w« ChftMOpher HiU. "The 
Mony-Nnidrd Mmorer " chap % in Ckongt ond Connntnfp to Sffmitmik-Cfnhtty £fi|> 
land, U)wdon WrulenMd imt NKoban. 1974 

** fonea. p IS 

" That 0 , "the meanew and bMew of the peepfe" iHv Cbonortef of a D nk ood f d Coot- 
lit*. 16S2, pp, S-4, A 0 tl*tt on the Rr^hf Hono r * W < Awhonp. CaH e4 Shofttihiiry. I6fl3; 
An/"Tadorniona vpnn e Pape* Cit*Hkd. tkt Sperch of rhe Lott lord RmtII. 1603, pp. !• 
3, EJkanah Seirie, A Paotgyryk on ih< loyol ond HomnoUe Sir Geor^ Itffrk*, 1603. pp. 

V7). 
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(range wrote, "betake thenuelve* to the rabHe (or Mcietuary/' like a 
wounded deer running with the herd/* In a 16S2 tract written ui de(<nre 
o( Sha(tesbury. the author had attacked the nobility and the gentry in 
rather iharp language, and in an immediately puMiahed reply, these 
words were quoted beck to Shaftesbury, "You telJ the world, my Lord, 
that ... the greatest pan of the nobility and gentry have loai" their 
senses, while the yeomen and plain countrymen have kept theirs. This 
•mounts, (he au(hor charged, (o an appeal "to (he rabble." "For a person 
of quality (o set up clouted shoes (or the orades o( law and government" 
and (o turn out the nobility and gentry, is "to introduce new articles of 
faith, and of state: and. in effect, an appeal from the pnvy<Dun<ll to the 
bear-garden."’’ Indeed, according to one usociate. Shaftesbury dearly 
understood that "the rich men of ILoodcm] would vote (or elections, but 
it could hardly be expected they dtould stand by them in cate of a dis¬ 
turbance; for they valued their riches more than their cause." On the 
other hand, "the rabUe about Wapping and Aldersgate," he believed, 
were definitely on their side in the event of "a disturbance" or revolt.’* 
As one contemporary observed, the area of Wapping "is inhabited by the 
refuse and dregs of the people, porters, seamen, bargemen, butchers, cob¬ 
blers, curners, ropers, and all kinds of ordinary mechanics."’’ Thus, 
when a spy reported to the gervemment that "the leader of the fanatic ap¬ 
prentices in London" had drafted ■ version of the asaodation proposal for 
circulation among the apprentkes that he showed to Shaftesbury who ap¬ 
proved of It, we can just barely glimpse something of the degree of appre¬ 
hension his auditors must have fdi when they used the term "rabble" in 
conjunction with resistance theory.** It nukes no sense. I am arguing, in 
terms of the social mesiung attached to the language employed m the Tvo 
Trtati$t9 by contemporaries in 1681-1682. in terms of Shaftesbury's own 

'* I’Enrsfigc, (alj^ 24. ISSS The Mthof of The Kmr Untyti: 9r, ilv Am- 

mnon UUSewM. 1402. ih* woMM-dm Mimlr w Shdevsbury (p. 

10 ). 

" A LHttf from t fntndt9* Prrtori e^Queliryia Awwlee Letter ft^mn Prrtvnof 
QuMbty t9 Hi$ FrftW. ebsw AMwrm eW A44 nu 9tt. 1402. p ! TV SVhnbuty pim- 
phlfi,nemrdinthelastpsttdtVmk.ptow Awl w x rd wVi rephe*. wehUWy.pp 491* 
492. 

** Thr Com p e l * Stelepnei). Dtm v fu I r M i ra Hir Ijft. Atfwni, tni Mitm «/ Iher 
CrteJ Mnwter 0 / Sittt. Antho^f Cer) ci SheftteVrir. 14&S. p. 142. Tlw ritgwe ind Is- 
vorsbh 4< 1 <W K o< Shaftesbaryt Me. wlisd* ■^CTtpomw cwm rt w iwu with > V or A*- 
evsnons at which the tuber was presem. wet imttfe by toowocit idio ihtred hw arfirrsl 
vitwpoini. 

'* Stmud Pirker.Niitetyefriif Own Trine. t727,pp. 4D>4M Fram inirmal cvcdmcc. 
Piritff t m emw c rlpc t p pe et t b hew beta wnttsi ■ 140^-1444 (ri. iW .p, 11). 

••CSPD.a 127-32® 
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political purposes and acrivirin. or in tvrms oi the sodal composition o( 
the audience receptive to an argument for resistance to assume that Lorite 
could only have imagined '"members of the aristoaacy” as the social ac* 
tore implementing his theory of revolution.'* 

Most often, of course. Loche’s theory of revolution has been discussed 
by scholars as an abstract pn^Iem-^as a political issue divorced from any 
specific context of social relations.*' It is true that any assertion of the 
people's "nght" to revolution in the 1680s would certainly have met with 

^ Inhn Dbim. P^ncsi oi W Horned CefifrR. CnWiJm: Csmieiipe UM* 

vmiiy Pr«M, IWO, pp SO^l. M, H T Didxiscn, tiWffy tnd F r t in tty: Ufol- 

exy Rnram, Laafca MeiKam. ten. p 78. (t rh«re was aiw point 

on which ihc fodicd Whifp aad ihni enno wm in afpannfnt. ii wa* that a fernlutkin 
"levels the pamea" and' caeiceis all former refaMn •i lar ri r iae . rrtpKt. ond stipeneniy” 
ihji previousiy ppverned the peliaral reia(«iuhips W rwee n ihe oppmuig paniei (ST, par. 
:«) 

* See Mamn Sehurr. ’Locke's Theory of RerofuMnary Actaon." Wnttr* Pdlhco/ 
Quarterly 28. fio. 5 (Sepcemher 1985) s W 8 88 Thiie the attempts hy Sabine and others to 
deny iKm Locke wm "a radical/' and to pociray him as ”a oatiHoos" or "consermtive" ad* 
«ocaii of revofuiien. or in deed, as s em^ne who was not raoUy cetnmiltad to iwolutKin M 
afl. iKrtwithslandiop ’ hu insuaencv on the of ravehman" iCoorfe Sahne. A NMory 
cf Ft>bitK*l Theory. 3d ed . New York. Hok. Rinehael and Wimien. t98l, pp $35ff.; lohn 
Ciouph. fohn locke'i Peftitraf PhiJoeopJiy. CTiioed' Ctamidon hrsa. 1954. pp. 1U. 12CK 
I3S. Robert A ColdwW. ’ khnioehe" m Htstoryof PohMrof RMosopby. ed LaeStreotf 
and loseph Crepaey, Ckicage Rand McNaXy. 1963, pp. 478-4SS, HareU LiaU, Pofincaf 
Thoaxh/ »H fe^fond from Loebe lo Benibaei. iondaa Otfoed Uiuwrury PreM, 1920. p. 
29. ('areline Robbiiu. "Alpemon Sidney’s Pwroann Con<vn«ii| Gotvmotrm' Te a ib o o k 
of Sevoturwn." Witfiom and Mary Qaarferfyd, no 3 (foljr ]947):29l. 5<eHinf|P. Lam* 
prechi. The Morafend Pobhraf PMoaepby af lahn Lorbr, Nme York: Rimell and RssoHL 
1962, p 149) ThvsSehgef wenes (hot "tke apathy of the maasesu a factor of siabiUiy end 
atiainsthe staivr? of a ovK vimic,' condydotplhat ’'the Second Trreiisr doe* not evfpoit 
the repeated and esiremin racovrte to Ihe nghi roiwoh” iMamn Sehfei, The Liherof PN* 
mn of fobn loeke, London George Allen and Onwtn. 1981. p 320) And Lampmht rpeaks 
of "the non*m*elocioniry motive behirad Locke * drsettssio n of the nght to levoliitlan" 
(MorofPhifeoopA|te/Locke, f ISOI Theseattempo so dmora Locke from ihe pobtiad con¬ 
tent within whKh he «a* wrmn^ and ihroogK whtdi his conie mp oraWea wovU ha^ 
viewed his argiimnis. merge tneh the remarks cited m the p rm w oa note. Piamenate. 
whose peneral treatment of Locke m sttfhnenriy sbMTacttopUcehMn with the other aouroe* 
named above, iHmb that only the ■c9*te'de' eould haW uken revoioiionarY action tn 
rhe I660f. Hence, "it seemed nsaural to tLodte) as it teemed to nearly aD his contempp- 
ranes, rhai ihe nghr lo r«*iK nikn who have a b u sed therr Mihoetty shonU m paiiKC be 
confined to ihe educated and propemeddasees" Ihkn Plameneu. Maaerid Sodrry. 2wsh . 
New York, McCraw Hdl. 1983, I 250) Hh are ihetofore offered the choice between 
Locke's abscracT defense of r evolaoonafy aclien by anyone tn general divoicad from any 
real revolulionary mnvemem or a real rrm h nion earned oul by the anitonacy, if they 
deign to ufidertab it. in either case, lotke's theory of umbsum i nroM boi be allowed lo 
seep down mio the ranks of tradnmen. ruiken. or cobbler*. wharh,ni ihe 168Ds. b where it 
reined. Ill have dwdi overlong on this potM.n isbrtsBse, sosefy, this ranlnas the single 
mcstunhiJtOAcal propemaon m the secondary bserarure on Lodie. 
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an equally abarract denial (hat such a ri^t ezisrtd. That Icvd ol con^ron* 
tanon, however* burly exposes* let alone exhausts* the theorettcal 
rulties anached to a popular mistance theory. Indeed, ao long as the peo' 
pie could be identified with Parhament, the House of Commons* property 
holders, or some similar group, there were many Whiga who were willing 
to subscribe to an abstractly formulated ertdorsement of the people's 
power. It is vrhen these social groupings and political instifurions are no 
longer availaUe that, as I have tried to show* the real theoreticaJ problema 
of providing a defense of popular retisiance are exposed to view. Seven¬ 
teenth <mrury thinkers were well aware of this* and* therefore, to press 
the issue of resisunce in the absence of any socsally definable boun^ries 
to the people was to adopt* quite consciously, an extremely radical posi¬ 
tion, one from vfhuM most Whigs in the IdfiOs unequivocally disassod* 
tied themselves. 

Nevertheless, this is the vwwpoint defended by Locke. He begins* like 
other radical Whigs, by setting aside daims of parliamentary sovereignty 
as the ultimate extension of popubr resistance. This is necessary' becauM* 
first* Parliament may not be in session, and hence* would not ^ in a po¬ 
sition to redress (he people’s grievances, as it wm not m 1681-16^. 
Locke’s second reason* however, is more radical: Even the legislature, he 
argues* is capable of acting contrary to the people’s interests, and should 
it do so, it ought to be resisted by them. Thus, 

The Legislative being only a fiduoary power to act for certain ends* 
there remains still in the people a supreme power to remove or alter 
the Legiilacive, when ihey shall find the Legislative act contrary to 
(he (rust reposed in (hem . . the trust must necessarily be forfeited, 
and the power devolve into the hands of (hose who gave rt* who may 
place It anew where they shall think best for their safety and secu* 
Kty. And thus the community perpetually retains a supreme power 
of saving themselves from the atiempts and designs of any body* 
even of their legislators* whenever they shall be so foolish* or so 
wicked* as to lay and carry on designs against the liberties and prop¬ 
erties of the subject.** 

Unlike Tyrrell. Burnet, and many other Whigs* Locke makes no effort 
whatsoever to distance himself from the rabble or the disordered muld- 
tiide. Indeed, Locke goes to some lengths to defend the people taken 
broadly and in a literal sense. If the government is disaolved* he argues* 
"every man” has a nght to judge what is best for all* and to engage in 
resistance in order to achieve that end. When Locke observes that this 

" ST* par 149. 
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''will s««m a very strange doctrine to some men”—that “every man hath 
a right to punish the offender, and be executioner of the Uw of nature''^ 
he identifies who the "some men" are and why they will think this ar¬ 
gument "strange." "Those who make this ob^ion" against every man 
having such a right* Lodie observes* are the defenders of absolute mon¬ 
archy. They do so* he suggests* because of thnr inability to imagine that 
individuals are capable of responsibly exercising such power* since in 
their view "nothing but confusion and disorder will follow" if such an 
assumption is made the foundation political authority.*^ But that is 
|uat the point at issue. Not only are these men inclined to forget that* as 
an individual* an absolute monarch is no better or worse with respect to 
his rationality or self-mterest than any other individual, but they seri¬ 
ously deprecate the rationality of most individuals. It is worth recalling 
here that dunng the early period of his political life, when he held simi¬ 
larly absolurUt views, Locke had used the same terminology to describe 
rhe people, referring to them as an "untamed beast." and an "ignorant 
. . confused multitude Nor is Locke unaware of the polemical im¬ 

portance of such language, for as he later observed in the Conduct of the 
Understandmf:. "the title of many-headed beast is a sufficient reason" 
for some men to conclude that no opinion heM by the common people is 
worth anything.** It is easy, therefore, to dismiss out of hand particular 
beliefs simply by attaching this polemical label to them, and in no realm 
was this a more widespread practice than wiih respect to political opin¬ 
ions. 

A defense not only of the people’s opinions but of their right to take 
revolutionary action either had to absorb the full force of this polemical 
attack or else it had to deflect us impact by raising the concept of "the 
people ” to a soaal status above the level of the multitude or the rabble. 
As one who had himself em^doyed this politKal tactic and who clearly 
understood the social implications of a defense of a theory of popular re¬ 
sistance in the arcumstances under which he was making it, Locke, I am 
arguing* like othe>* radicals around Shaftesburv. chose not to nunimfxe 
the force of their argument through the applicatjon of such terminology 
to the people. The latter, Locke argues* are not "so foolish" as certain 

5T, pars. In thr tftobc centni d Iw rdutmoai d ifir duigr ih*i dte p««ipie 
nnnot hr tTWied with the power d decdMif when to ie*di hecnee they awy be dwtivd 
by "ill ■limed and ioettoor men*" Lode repeeu the poiM that ever "where the wdbre d 
irilltorw w concerned." it w neven M ew die nee diet 'Verry m«n it ludgr lor humelf . . 
whether •imhet hath pur hifeoeH into a mte d wet wirh hun" |pin. 240.241* italica in 
jriRtaall. 

** FTG.pf. STC.pp 2Vy2U 
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of absolute monarchs make them appear.*^ On the contrary, 
'’the people. . . have the sense of radonal creatures/'however much the 
Tones may portray them otherwise or label their defervders as "the voke 
of faction and rebellion."** The issue is joined in this extreme and direct 
fashion by Locke, I am arguing, because that is the way in whtdt the po* 
litkat debate was smicrured in No one, uikler those coruU> 

tions, could offer a defense of armed resistance without placing the power 
squarely in the hands of "every man" as a jmvate individual, of whatever 
station in society, because there were no other options available save a 
retreat from resistance itself, which of course is rheopncm most Whigs in 
1661-1682 infactchoee. 

Thus, to the Tory contention that to place political power in the hands 
of individuals qua individuals would lead to a Hobbesian condition of 
"disorder and confusion/’ Locke replies with his "strange doctrine/' In 
its defense, he must show not only that it does not necessarily entail these 
Hobbesian consequences, but he musi also be willing to defend the indi¬ 
vidual on the lowest scale of social existence as an appropriate medium for 
the execution of natural law. For beneath the abstractions of "anarchy" 
and "disorder"—which in the actual political literature of the period are 
anything but disguised or esoterK terms—lurked ihe very real social 
ihreai posed by the rabble or ihe unthinking muliitude, as viewed by sev¬ 
enteenth-century Englishmen, Whig and Tory alike. The question for 
most of Locke's contemporaries vdw accepted the general proposition of 
popular sovereignty was. How could this commitment to popular author¬ 
ity be hedged, or phrased in such ■ way as to restrain the socially subver¬ 
sive implications that the Whigs’ opponents persistently read into or at¬ 
tached to their political ideas f 

It is significant that Locke cxplkitly rqects Tyrrell’s attempt to weasel 
out of his endorsement of the individuai'i right to resistance. Actually, 

•ST,pars M.at. 

• ST, par. 230. 4. iM.. pai SS CoMrary lo “what mow n«n would haw ii,” Lodw 
■rgu«». "ih« pwple |afv| raiMnal utMomaMncd uiiua nsmmmry br thar mutual 
good" ipaa. liS) Thaw ai« tha aama "mum asan." hair oyrng ap rha bng’a paaiogattva 
■ftdalluAngsothapaopi t m "rmdaltnaen, and Wuuh. 'i^Locfaahadaoriiaaattadcad 
a* llanarvnolahaotuRinanafth«(ST,pan. VDl VCamae hadcbancwfuidthf redkal 
Whigs m lata 16S2aa"dwvcScaola hcuaus aad Aa i i t d nalmuda" (Obaawsar, Dacam* 

30 .1602) Tha pouK t$ that, b< hoo kBq a iparoJaim worh 4 ^ Sereni T>asnaa m 
daaply roottd M the langoaga of polrmicJ dabaca, of wtadi iSwo s hia i M l f le ba ax* 
tramaly ceoadous Yet, be u x K ae ss nogreundioiliasaaitatfaoothawpcmalityefthapao- 
ptankanmthanMwlRaralsaaLM. Toputa n the srarbaM idaologicil tarns, facadwUhtha 
dieica b a f aaii wf ieoiai g bi pomon or hunaali frwn the paop 4 e la oadat to ap* 

peal iomoaa oHu aivath>aora »auxi tKtaae an '>athapncto< IcBaig sooia nppim amofig 
tinkers or cebblars, utvanably pa mas tao aipcMW forward as • hard*llfw radical. 
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Tyrrell very litde to My on the subject of mistence in Patriarcha non 
Monarcha, end. in one pUce at least, he antes that he canfKM "suppose" 
■ siiuation in which the aggneved subject could not find redress through 
the existing political institutions.*^ When later he did «klms himself to 
t he problem, he wrote.' T do by no means allow the rabble or m<^ of any 
nation to take arms against a dvil government/' and all the evidence sug* 
gests that this was the view he held in 1681,** In Potnarcha non Mo* 
no rcha. Ty rrell had written that it was not a matter of' 'giving every pri' 
vale person power, that thinks himself injured by the prince or hii 
officers, to be his own judge and right himseU by force, since that were 
contrary to the great duty of every good subject of endeavoring to pre* 
serve the common peace and happiness of his sodety, which ought to be 
preferred before any man's private interest.'*** Locke, on the ocher hand, 
reaffirms "the right of resisting" even "for one ctf a few oppressed men." 
He simply observes that, as a practical matter, this b unlikely to "disturb 
the government" to any great extent.** Another radical writing in late 
1682, whose tract Locke owned, also defended the right of any single in* 
dividual to prosecute those who violate the fundamental principles of the 
political community, even if the violators happen to be a majority,*' This 
View cenainly seemed as "strange" to L’Estrange as Locke suggests it will 
appear to "some men" in the Second Trectw. and the editor of the Ob* 
servetor lost no time m atrscking it.*^ 

Locke directly refutes the Tory assertion that "the people being igno¬ 
rant. and always discontented," they cannot be presumed to be trusted 
with the responsibility of exercising the power of resistance. Here there 
can be little doubt that the reference is to "pert tradesmen" and shop¬ 
keepers and rM>t to such property owners as might be members of Parlia¬ 
ment. Locke denies that the people are of an "unsteady opinion" or an 
"uncertain humor " Quite the reverse, they ''are ncK so easily got out of 

* Tyrrdl. Aiin«rca«iwnM«fMf(hs, f 2^1. JukaaFfwtUUi. 

of Smmfniy, Csffbndfr Csiwhnily IMiwi iH y Pm*. 1978. p. 9S. 

* Cited in OKfciiupn, Lrkefty and Pr«frrnr. p 71 

** Tyrrell, PoirUnStnon Momnka, pp. 311*212. 

*57. par 208 Oo» rtasan chat ihr raAtal VVMps'coftcep u cn of r noi ance rasdw d dmwi 
toihekvalotthafAdivWual wodtr u adFwin Aorimatpmattceaithewktdetiikwi' thai 
IS. no one couU mhoroe his awn arath, iTir pebiicai argusnoii, as Hidemngill pul It. 
mainisinrd ihai rhr irhisal m aAew tothr nanral Uvc6h|sne«i to rtaisi a thieieraimiT- 
dervr was, ineHm.n consent M one’s evndaadi michereby baevne an accessory to maf- 
in (HicbmagiE. Wotit, 1.8$; J o hnson. Jthtn. pp,76-77). Ii was dus Wbei thsi ooied 
virtually all the raiicab tohe shcptKil about the Cari ot Lsacs's "aeunic " 

** Hum. Oefr>K« of th< Ckorfrr. p 42* 

* L'Cwranpe. Observcior. January 20.1683, 
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thnr old (onm, a$ tocnt arc apt co suggest."* ** ^ [nd«ed. th« wholo diacuS' 
Hon of ttvohition in th« fuul chapter of the Secoird Tretsfw it heavily 
laden with ironical rtatementa abovt the 'rlowneM and averaion" of the 
people to engage in renstance, the fact that "they are hardly to be pre* 
vailed with" to adopt auch a course of acoon, that they "are not apt to 
stir" in order to "ri^t thecnselvet by resuance," and so lonh.^ Despite 
the fact that most coounenutors have ovetiooked the point* the irony is 
unmistakable* and seasoned with not a few traces of bitterness* conaid' 
ering that Locke had written the Second Trtatis* in the 1680s with the 
object of urging the peofde to engage tn rcsiitartce. Much of the confi¬ 
dence with which he speaks of their not "srimng" themselves is bom out 
of a reflection upon the erperieiKe of the fruitless attempts by Shaftes¬ 
bury, and later by Monmouth* to convince the people otherwise, 

In any event, the main point Is that Locke refuses to accept "the peo¬ 
ple’s wtntonness" as imputed to them by theTortei. Instead, he is vrilling 
to "leave it to impartia] history to determine" whether "the ruler's in¬ 
solence, and endeavors to get. and exercise an arbitrary power over their 
people" is not more frequently the cause of "disorder.Whatever the 
final dedsion of history, it is d^rly the Utter situation that descnbes the 
specific cause of disorder at hand, as it pertains to the actions of ChaHes II 
and fames II. And in this case* orte is returned to the general principle 
defended by Locke* namely* that "if any men hnd themselves aggrieved/' 
they have the right to appeal to "the b^y of the people" on the issue of 
resistance to the magistrate,* There are no attempts on Locke's part to 
deny the literalness of this appeal or to modify its social implicanons. On 
the contrary, he is at some pains to refute the standard charges levelled 
•gainst the rabble or the disordered multitude. 

It is not only* as some scholars have noted, that Locke identifies himself 
as a radical poliHcal dteorist through his affirmaiinn of a constituent 
power resident in the people; he is also considerably to the left of his con¬ 
temporaries in the specific context of the political debate of the 1660f by 
virtue of his refusal to qualify the sodal character of the people in such a 
way as to raise them above the level of artisans or tradesmen who* in the 
minds of most seventeenth-century Englishmen, comprised the rabble. 
For reasons to be developed more fully in Chapter 8, such individuals are 

* ST. fts. 233 Ihr A /m i stw of wply w &€ uafty wncm. who hke rhe lufhor of 
The True Pforntont 5yh«ct, «v l%e tMmie and RifkH af S^vareffnty Diteataed and 
1610, fsltf w d io"(h< ignonntaodaMCody nrt of ^nplr" who vobKOM rathe 
Whigi' pe&nral theory, k etnkaAg oi the mmm of pthriol bteranireof the 1610s. 

** FT, po». 225.225*230 
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cltfirly mclud«d by Lodce wiihui hu ddinirwn o( the people t$ txtoiion 
of the right to miMance. 

There is one addinonal point wonh noting in Lodte's treatment of the 
general theoretical problem of revistance. Since, unlike the parliamentary 
spokesmen or the Levellers who wrote on behalf of the army during the 
!640s. Locke has no mnitoomi e^rpression of the people to defend, Kis 
theory of resistance is framed raiKn nebukniily, in renns of a moral 
community rather than a distinctly organized expression of political 
power. In other words, one reason for the amorphous character of Locke's 
argument for resistance is that there is no constituted group—as opposed 
to a movement—that is in a position to execute effectively this right to 
resistance. Even ■ polittcal parry, if one prefers this characterization of 
the Whigs to my reference to them as a movement, could not have 
claimed, m the sevenieenrh century, to be the kind of entity that could 
speak for the people, oi that could, with any semblance of theoretical 
legitimacy, assume the mantle of resistance on their behalf .*^ This prac¬ 
tical difhcuUy of specifying the concrete form through which Locke's ar¬ 
gument for popular resistance could find its sooal expression is. I am sug¬ 
gesting, one reason that such earlier writers as Philip Hunton and George 
Lawson had such a special appeal for Locke.* Both theorists maintained 
(hat (here was a constiiueni posver in (he people, but at the same time, 
they viewed this as “a moral power."** The constituent power, that la, be¬ 
longed to "the community ' or "the body of the people"; but. Hunton 
declared, it was not "a formal auihontaiive power" because i( had no 
"civil" i(ha( IS. polidcall status. He was compelled (o call i( a moral power 
because it was not exerctsed by a specially Signaled group to which he 
could refer the reader.*" Similarly. George Lawson wrote that in a situ- 

^ EvTA ' rhc bvM party.' Haklax wrow. “h bat a fond «l conspiracy aeainai ihe ravt ct 
iha nation'' (Po u r o lt. S*rJf, 2 *SO$) 

* ForadHCUMlon ol Hanion’icheoghc. MoC H Mctlvam. CaMjrirvnoHa^iam and ihr 
Caan^ing WorU, Camkndite. Cambnigr Unwmry Firm. t937. pp. 19^13) forUwaon. 
m A. IL Mndtan. ''Ceeqp Lawson and Mh> Lock*.' Camand|c Htalancn/ /aanwl 9. no. 
I (19471 6^77 Franklin dltcussn both thinkm m Lacka and Srpf/nfify. 

* Philip Hunion. A 7raan»e af Manarcky. laV. rrynol fd., I4ID, p 26 (IX #2013); 

FrinUin, Lockr a)*d Srrrm g nty pp Hsnnn s new o4 "a moral tr a nae an deni 

power*' in tha psop U ww spmfkafly aita ck cd ky arrvtal Tory paanphiawTs fNcnh lwg K. 
RpmarAi irfon Arrl/monarcktcai AalWs. pp 519. 373. Gipps. Nalvrr af SaktecTion. pp. 
S3.71-721 Hia worii was Mid to hr in ^reat vepvr wiih ihosr who adhatad to "cwnmon- 
wraith aitd levdling pnKipfos' ( C ori nn c Coowodi Wi n on and lanolk Rmkow GTaen- 
here. SakiwM tad Sarywi e ns Thr Grand Caniraorrsp aaar Ltgr/ Srrfrr/gnff m Sitmrt 
£n^/and. Catnbitdgr Cambndet Umvetsaty Pr«M, 1961. p 56), JiwasfoimfdaiO>Iardin 
!693 

Fhilip Hunton. A Vlndnation af rh< Trcanx of Monarchy. ]M4. rrpnnt «d . 1499, 
pp. 7tt( . Franhljn.Lodif tadSoorwifWy.pp 4(M2 Widuhedisaolatktiofp Lrmm i wm . 
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ation in whid) individuals found thetnsdve$ confronted by the "dissolu* 
lion of government/' they owed their "allegunce" not to any specifically 
constituted entity, but to “the community."'" Hence«for Uwson, every 
man remained under an obUgation to enforce the standards of justice 
(naturaJ law), even if it proved a difbcuJt task for him, in the spedfkally 
political sense, ro determine who. exactly, was “the just party" in the dis¬ 
pute. ^ (n the historical situation in which Lawson and Hunton formu¬ 
lated their arguments, during the 1640s, when there were actually armies 
m the field and specific political institurions contending for political au¬ 
thority, their areals to an amorphous community independent of all po¬ 
litical identity carried with them something of an a-plague-^n-both- 
yout-houses tone, while preserving the bask ingredients necessary to a 
radical argument for popular sovereignty. For very different reasons, and 
in a different historkal context, Locke found himself in a situation in the 
]6fi0s in which the theoretical formulations of these writers claimed a 
special relevance to his own argument, 

Locke's theory of resistance, to summarize the discussion, extends the 
meaning of "the people" to the lowest social clasaes, and at the same time, 
endows them with a moral responsibility that cannot be described in 
terms of a concretely designated polincal group. This, 1 have argued, re- 
flecta Locke's response to the particular ideological debate concerning rev¬ 
olution that prevailed during the period he was writing the Secund Trcd- 
rise, and it also reflected a defense of the kinds of individuals with whom 


Hunmi iTgiM*, the "people «tv snl>omid. end tn e Msre w it they had negsvernment." 
Thu*, with ihedcmiM of pohtKsIsmm. d*e pecotetnty dsun "•awnl power. tuthM they 
had ortflnaUy hefore ihe conet inm aw the f avenwwnt" (Humon, Ttrante, p. 2ai law. 
•on'* poaMgci i* that the nataisl aionl miwnsMty at iaw u he i and netahkorhood* evtM* •• 
a politkd eomnanity in ot five and eeaal penon * li haa a cotpotate idenctry and 

H capable lewfaf^ sOaOlv* d a cSUge o ihm^ a eualiAed demoowk HiKtmr, a^ It* 
membn* ar« monHy cMt^tcd to Mb* the dirtatfi of the Law of Nature, bul II I* ncK a 
dlMinctly peJiiKsI entity uctid it imtuute* a panmlar fcm of govrnuneni [iitatge Law. 
•on, ReA/ira and Cradia. ISSO, repewt ed , 1699, pp. 1^2S |ll #169Sa|; Frankhn, 
l^eJre and Soeererenty, pp. 6V74I 

** Lawson, PafiJva. p. 24; Frankhn, UcSe and $owver|iHy. pp 72-75, 79-40. 

FranUUk. Locfte and Saaerfrynty, p 90. The AKkuky wtrh ihw new, a* Franklin 
note*, I* that Moce twiiher party in the dw pt n c Ra ri iani e nl a^HiM kant-^-waa eomplngy 
;u*l In rdaiwn to the interest* of the eaenimiMy. it mighi tun eai that the "ratiorval lu* 
dxiou* party" waa atmpfy one that "dcairtd die peace, wdfare, and happinaa* of Errand." 
fn MibKnbing to this view, Lawien wm forced to ateii that ihe cemmiinity might have to 
•ubmit to deipoik rule far the *ake of peace, thai confunng Mbmiaaton with allegianre 
(Franklin, Locke and Sovereignly, pp. 92^). The* aFpear* to have been the iheoretKil 
pnee of Lawton’* de.emphaau upon the pohtkal <a paa i y of the roamantty in favoe of ita 
moral quafanea, and it la a coooe^oermal oatcoaw that w pr w a u ibed ai the ounei by the 
mucture of Loda'* poLwal theory. 
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Locke was himself assodated in the Whig revolutionary movement* with 
respect to the latter's social composition and the nature of its political or- 
ganization. Whether one considers this as a solution to the theoretical 
problem of revolution depends very much upon which side of the barri* 
cades one is standing on. A more speafic characterization of the kind of 
orgamzation that Locke had m mirtd as the cortduit of revolutionary ac' 
tion will be discussed below. 

However, in order to understand this aspen of his argument and to ap* 
prectate more fully the speofk dimenskmi of the problem of resistance as 
it presen ted itself to Lodte in 1681, it» necessary to return to the consid> 
eration of Shaftesbury’s plans to "compel" Charles 11 to accede to the ex* 
elusion bill. At the end of December 1680, Shaftesbury made a speech in 
the Hinise of Lords, vdiich vras subsequently pnnred and distributed as a 
pamphlet.'^’ In this speech* Shaftesbury charaaenzed* in candid lan¬ 
guage. the nature of the impasse at which the Whigs and the king had 
arrived. "My lords," he began*" ’tis a very hard thing to say that we can¬ 
not crust the bng; and that we have already been deceived M often." But* 
whatever doubts one may entenain regarding the king, James’ intentions 
are very plain; he aims to rapture the throne and to defend it by sur¬ 
rounding himself with armed guards (that la, a standing army). Ute po¬ 
pish conspirKy, Shaftesbury alleged, was "fdainly headed by the Duke" 
in whoae interest the conspirKy was bunched. Moreover, the Court* 
judging by Its actions* has consistently promoted lames' designs* against 
the express wishes of Parliament. 

The prorogations, the dissdunons, the cutting short of Parliaments, 
not suffering them to have time or opportunity to look into any¬ 
thing, hath showed what reason we have to have confidence in this 
Court. 

’The Lords have refected the excJusitm bill, and in the meanwhile* Shaftes¬ 
bury observed, James "is in Scotbnd where he can raise an invasion 
army ." All that appears to be lacking, he asserted, is the money necessary 
to set up a military government, "and then they shall have no more need 
of the people. . . but iHh I know, and must boldly say it and plainly, that 
the nation is betrayed if upon any tenns we part with our money till we 
are sure the King is ours." In short, the Court must not "have money to 
set up for popery and arbitrary designs.’’ Since Charles II was standing in 
the chamber at the time* Shaftesbury made what must have been for him 

Shaftesbury. A Sptttk UMy by « NMt ^trr of rhe Realm* Ibflt. Tnaai 
Stnirh ww armKd for puUohma do* mn. ia* ihe limdon Grand fary retumd • vndm 
of tgnonmus (CSPO. 72 AV). 
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« iMi-ditch plet to the Idn^ to "change your prindpln, change your 
Court* and be yoursdt/'^ Shatobury'f speech was a sharp and biting 
critique oi the goverrunent* in vduch only the immediate threat posed by 
James' command oi the Scottish army was given precedence over the dan* 
gers to the nation presented by Charles II and his Court. 

On January 16* 1661, the king annourKed the dissolution of Parliament 
and h is Intention to summon a new one to meet at Oxford in March. This 
decision was made by Charles in order to avoid any "tumult" staged by 
the London mob if, as seemed likely, he wu once more compelled to dis* 
solve Parliament, "* The king now reopened negotiations with Louis XIV 
to obtain a subsidy that wrould allow him—as Shaftesbury had warned— 
to set aside Parliaments altogether. As Henry Sidney remarked a few 
days after the king'a announcement, the Pnnce of Orange believed that 
Charles II had "taken measures with France"; and Sidney added, "so docs 
everybody."^ It seems reasonable to suppose that Shaftesbury* whose 
political intelligence was gene rail y very good * may be included among the 
"everybody." 

The Whigs wen impressively successful in these paHiamentary elec* 
tions, although a few notable radicals failed in their bids to win seats. 
Still, the Oxford Parliament vras certainly the most Jiostile and radically 
tinged group of legislators Charles II had To face during his reign. TTie 
confrontation was short‘lived* however* and after ux days* the king sent 
them all home with a dissolution that proved to be his Anal message to 
Parliament. Despite the impression he attempted to convey to the public 
that he was not "out of love" vnth Parliaments, Charles 11 had, in fact, 
resolved "never to caU another."*’ This was a message the king conveyed 
privately to a few individuals, but. as several contemporaries wrote* it was 
"generally believed" that the king did not wish Parliament to meet and 
tlwt he had no intention of calling a new one.'* This was certainly 
Shaftesbury's eonvktion. As a consequence* the Whigs' parliamentary 
strategy had dearly come to the end ^ the road. The abruptneH of the 
king's action caught the Whigs by surpnse->though not by much—and 

** Shahtsbury* S|>mhSy«NoMrFp«t*pp W. 

** KcKh Mina ^ ^ NMhtfn. . "TW Mnwl* Eamona Wamip. 167^ 

$4," HisierMf Rrvww iApnl 192S)* p, 249; Cbrfce* H. 1:647. 

** H«uy Stdnry* ^ry ff flw 7mtipfCfmrtt$lh«$ft9n4, 2 w4s .1443*2:141. Uw»i 
put of dv mm i mt y Chaifn mode •nth laws XtV riw h* should <sll no (note Parha* 
ment* fDelryvtpie, I; 2R2,2RS) 

Aaonfina »the EiH of AiMary. Oiarfci It teU him dni 1 will hove no more per- 
Honems." Tlw view wm wicWy we peoed to rrpremrl the bna'e tm poaoon^defpne h(< 
pvhlw i wu o i i u m (henmtmy (Thp me e. EaHof AdesboiT. Mewtorti* 2voh,* 1890*1:21; 
Oalrymple. 1:370* vol. l*pt l.hL ),p. 80, McnotelOSehow). 

* Dalrymplc* vol. t, pi. 1. Ml 1. p 3. 
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it would take some time to work out an aliemativt polky« but the pros¬ 
pect of armed resistance was now a matter deserving the most serious 
consideration. 

According to Robert Ferguson* prior to ihe dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament* "there was not the least conspracy set on foot against the 
King's person nor the government."’’* This point is confirmed by the tes¬ 
timony of others. As noted above, the issue vns raised during the last 
few weeks of 1680* but it was left undeveloped. Following the dissolution 
of Parliament* however* Shaftesbury and a few other Whigs began to Uy 
(he foundanons for ■ strategy of armed resistance. The specifically des¬ 
ignated ground for this policy, as distinguished from the general threats 
of popery, arbitrary government* military rule, and so on, was the king's 
use of the prerogative to call and dissolve Parliaments in such a way as to 
defeat the purposes of representative government. In preventing Parlia¬ 
ment from carrying out its constmitional duties via>i-vii the people* 
Charles II had subverted the very essence of constitutional government* 
and had thereby violated the ends for which all government was estab* 
liihe^-^the preservation and promotion of the common good. This was 
both an anaent constitution and a naiural law argument. The first main¬ 
tained that the government^'-king. lords, and commons^wai "unbal¬ 
anced" by the lung's misuse of his executive po%ver, while the second 
identified the exercise of legislative power and the common good with the 
ability of Parliament to carry out its functions. On either view* the gov¬ 
ernment was "dissolved." and the people were now placed in a situation 
i n which they would have to aci to " restore" a cocutitui ional government 
to England m the face of Charles IPs opposition 

As Ferguson charactenaed Shaftesbury’s and his own attitude follow¬ 
ing the Oxford Parliament, they considered "all the obligations they 
st<^ under to the King were become dissolved." And since these obli¬ 
gations were dissolved* "whatever the Laws of Nature* Nations, or the 
kingdom made lawful" in justifying their action in Klf-defense in resist¬ 
ing the hng'i ectkms could now be appealed to.’" From the testimony of 
other radical Whigs* we know that this was the position adopted by 
Shaftesbury, ’’t |( was also the viewpoint reflected in the Whigs' pcditical 

* ferguten. p 412. 

"h WM aiirr the disMhitiPft«(the Parimneni »i Oxferd." Nuhaiud Waik declared 
in hie confeeiten. 'thet (km heard «4 say drtcotirv about having r*<iMrw lo arm" (Hat- 
leien MsSasS* M. 2a6| 
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lit^aiure. A pg iiti on they gathered under the aurpicea of the Middlesex 
grand jury asked the lung to all a ParlUment into session beause, the 
authors asserted, in the absence <A its meeting, we find ourselves in a sii* 
uatMn ''tending even to the dissolution of the constinjtion of die govern* 
meni."*^ The "exerdse of absolute power/' Ferguson declared, "diS' 
solves the government, and brings us all into a state of nature, by 
discharging us from the ties ... we formerly lay under."'** 

When either the executive or the legislative "endeavor" to set up ab* 
sol ute power or the! r own a rbitrary vrill "as the law of the society/' Locke 
wrote, "they put themselves into a state of war with the people.""* The 
latter "are thereupon absolved from any farther obedience" to the king 
or whoever makes such an attempt."^ Hence, "when illegal attempts are 
made upon their liberties or properties' ’ by "their magistrates' Locke ar* 
gues, "the people... are absolved from obedience" to the magistrates. 
In this state, when the king has forfeited his tniit. "all former ties are 
cancelled . . . and every one has a right to defend himself, and u> resist 
the aggressor."'" Both Locke's argument and the spedhc language he 
employs. In other words, state the poattlon to which Shaftesbury and the 
radical Whigs had arrived following the disaolution of the Oxford Parlia* 
ment. 

Shaftesbury's speech, "by a Noble Peer of the Realm," had criticised 
the lung and the Court br "the cutting short of Parlucnenn" through 
acts of dissolution that denied the legislature the "opportunity" to fulfil) 
its constitutional role of redressing the people's grievances."^ In the 
parry instructiona Shaftesbury drafted br the Whigs prior to the elec¬ 
tions for the Oxford Parliament, it was demanded of Whig andidam and 
voters "that you insist upon an adjustment to be made, betwixt the King's 
prerogative of ailing, protogumg and dUaolving Parliament, and the 
fights of the people to heve annual Parkamenti." If this was not done, 
Shaftesbury warned, "our laws, liberties, bves, and estates should be- 

Pmtnimfni 9nd Hmnkit Ptn*on Ih* Cmtd /¥ry fpt ili« C^niry 9f MMIt- 
wt.Mayie, mi.f. 2. 
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come m jhon time At th« the PruKe."*’^ The kuig't action in die- 
solving the Onford Parlunient had transformed this poairion from a hy* 
pothetkal argument into a declarative acrusation against Oiadea 11. It is 
wonh paying careful attention to the way in which the radical position is 
formulated by Shaftesbury, (or ii is nm a sunple demand for annual Par¬ 
liaments. Shaftesbury insisted, on the one hand, only that "an adiust- 
ment be made" between the king's prerogative in calling Parliaments and 
the people's right to have annual ^rliamenta; on the other, he empha* 
siaed the functional importance of Parliament’s ability to redress the peo¬ 
ple’s grievances, regardless of how frequently the legislature was called 
into session. These two arguments are not the same and (he fact that 
some particular author emphasised one or the other was not viewed by 
the radicals in lerms of an miemal disagreemeni within the revcduiicmary 
movement, whose common ob)ecuve lay In taking whatever action was 
necessary to insure chat a Parliament that would redress the people’s 
grievences was assembled. 

The position developed by Shaftesbury in his speech and in rhese parry 
instructions became the dominant theme in the polincal literature rep¬ 
resenting the views of the radical Whigs. In Vox Populi. Vox Dei; Or, 
EngtenJ's Cenerat Uimentenon for the Dutciuticn of the Porluimeni, 
the author wrote that the people’s hopes and confidence in Parliament’s 
ability to "take action to save the nation from popery and slavery'’ had 
been shattered. We have been "cast down in a moment" by the king’s 
action, and "our trust and (Mr confidence is broken." He went cm to ob¬ 
serve that the "people" were "troubled" by the king’s dissolution of Par¬ 
liament. Other pamphleteers, however, were willing to pursue the ar¬ 
gument even further. In Vox PopuU: Or. the People's Claim to Their 
Parliaments Sitting . . . the author asserts that, according to the Law of 

Nature. "Parliaments ought frequently to meet for the common peace, 
safery and benefit of the people.’' Charles 11’s repeated dissolutions of 
Parliamenc have frustrated the eaecuiion of this natural law obligation. 

PRO 3(V24'tW399. In sidiDeniseMlaMon«4 Umrf.Th«erhrraTiKl«s«amtoKCvpt 
nomndtngsnwyaftdtofSfeprUwiwonryferthriona snol '‘cempiftc wcortty scsinat 
poyery and rr^inry poarn" had been prowM ter ThedwTwet b«in the ciitiorMinsiM. 
'ThrenginalsfthNwmrAMr. Ledt’i aws hand.’ hn.wKshypmti set tlw does not 
iwcmsniy m«sn loch« ««ihwr«d th««a iwwrunien. he ray wr^ haw nadaa copy 
Ifoin theenpinal lemr tot hia awn pyrpeiei |Hal«y. p 627n ). Os ihrathcr hand, iberr m 
no resMfl to SMum* (h«t Led^ did noi mdarw or then NuheiSwry'i pcdicy poutwn a» 
npr«>*«d m rhudocofnanr. 
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So ihAt not 10 suH«r Pai4ua>«nn to sit to an$w«r th« great ends for 
which they were instituted, is expressly contrary to the common 
law, and so conseipjently ol the Law of God as weU ai the Law of Na* 
ture, and thereby videiKe is offered to the govemraent itself, and 
infringement of the people's fundamental rights and liberriet.*^ 

He defends Shaftesbury's view that ParUamenn are "an essenaal part of 
the government/' and "are so absolutely necessary in this our contritu* 
lion, that they must then have their certain stationary times of session" 
in order to have the opportunity to redress public grievarKes. Thus, the 
author concludes, Parliaments must meet annually, and must not be die* 
solved by the lung "before they have finished their work." If the legisb- 
rure is dissolved before the people's grievances have been redressed, this 
is "nothing but. . . a striJung at the foundation of (he government Itself, 
and rendering Parliaments altogether us^ess," which is the same thing 
as to have no Parliaments at all.^^ 

In A /usf and Modest Vindrcarion 0 / rhe Protuitn^t of the T 100 Last 
Pariiameni$. Robert Ferguson spoke of "the amazement which seized 
every good man, upon the un looked for dissolution of two parliaments 
within three months." Althou^ he conceded that the king has the power 
to call and dissolve Pariiamentt, sdll. he insisted, the people have a right 
to annual Parliaments. And, "abruptly to dissolve parbaments at such a 
time, when nothing but the Legislative power . . . could relieve us from 
our just fears or secure us from our certain dangers. Is very unsuitable to 
the great trust reposed in the prince."*^ More ominously, Ferguson 
warned that lames' coming to the throne would "force" the nation "Into 
a war in its own natural defense."*^ The people have sought "under the 
authority of law" through the last three Parliaments to resolve the con¬ 
flict between themselves and |an>^' but the king and the Court have pre¬ 
vented this peaceful resolution of the conflict. "Let the peopb to whom 
the appeal is made," Ferguson dedired. "judge then between them end 
us; ind let rssson and the bw be the rules, according unto which the con¬ 
troversy may be derided. But if by denying this, they shall like beasts re- 

Vm F9^b; 9t Iht Fnfk't Cimm Ip Tknr Sattfig. 1601, p. 0 (U #1220). 
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cur la he wanted, then that response wiU be met with h>rce (rMn 

the pet^lc,*** 

In (he tecund part of hi9 Htstpry of IV/»^r$Tn« Hickerin^ll wrote that 
if the kini^ ueed hi> prero^bve to all Parliamenn and then eent them 
home "and dtitolve them as he list and when he lut« vrithout redreae of 
grievances, then (he fundamental Coswtituhon and law of the govern¬ 
ment" vrere undermined and made "imperfect." This situation, accord¬ 
ing to >{id(enngilh left the subfect exieong in a condition in which the 
'' law' ’ could onl y be identihed with the ki ng's arbirrary vrill. If there was 
no obvious and built-in constitutional remedy for this "defective" con¬ 
dition. then, he argued, an appeal must be made in terms of "the very 
essence of the government." and ultimately, to the Uw of Nature.*^ 
' 'When park amen ts a re not suffered to meet and sit according to the usual 
times that the law or necessity of affairs do require/" another radial 
SVhig observed, then government becomes "entirely despotic," For the 
constant proroguing or dissolving of Parliaments is merely a means of 
"laying parliaments aside" altogether.The consequence is that people 
art then sub)cct only to the arbitrtry rule of the pnnee. And "to govern 
a people any other way than by known and anain laws ia to suppose 
nsankind to be a rumpany of brutes, and not reasonable creatures."'^ 
This was. from the Whig standpoint, a clear violation of ihe principles of 
natural law. 

As we have seen, following thepubliarion of Pti1riarth4. the Whig ar¬ 
gument placed Itself on the lerrain of a natural law defense of the con- 
mon good, but now ihar argument had reached Its ultimate destination: 
• natural law defense of resistance. In the Commons debate on the bill of 
association, seveni members inMSted that "vrhen the whole frame of the 
government is out of order" or dissolved, "nature teaches self-preserva¬ 
tion."'^ In a "Shaftesbury" pamphlet published following the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Oxford Parliament, the author explicitly appeals to "the Laws 
of Nature" in (he context of a defense of misnnce. echoing Ferguson’s 
position nted above.Samuel lohnson used the natural law framesvork 
in confunction with the private-law theory of resistance to defend the 
proposition that "it is every man’s duty" to use defensive force to prevent 
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ftny "invwlon" of "othor mot's rights." B«cause "tU men have both a 
natura] and civil right and pripperty in their hves/' lohnson argues, they 
cannot be supposed to have given up this ngh i lo aooety. Thus, under all 
conditions, "UJegal force may be repelled by force."'’' ‘Fliere » no doubt 
that Shaftesbury h^ arrived at this conclusion, as several documenH 
among the Shaftesbury papers clearly demonstrate.'’’ It was equally 
clear to opponents that appeals to the Law of Nature in Ib81>lb82 were 
berng made on behalf of a theoretkal defense of armed resistance. 

Other examples coutd be dted to illustrate the prevalence of this vieW' 
point among the radical Whigs in the spring of 1681, but 1 thinlt it is dear 
why Locke's argument in the Second Trratife is framed in terms of the 
condition of individuals living in the state of nature where the ties of gov* 
ernment have been dissolved. They thus confront the possibtfity of a state 
of war brought on by the "designs" of a ruler who is attempting ro claim 
absolute power and to ideniify the law with the exercise of his arbitrary 
will. In Locke's terminology, this is to exercise force "without author' 
iiy*', It ij, in other words, to act "like beasts (and| recur to force" in order 
to justify his power.!’* The people then have the right to appeal to the 
Law of Nature in defense of their resistance to such a tyrant. This, in its 
most cogent formulation, was Shaftesbury's view of the political situa* 
tion in the period following the dissolution of the Oxford Parliamen t. The 
Second Treutrse can, therefore, rightly be uid loexpreMthai perspective 
and Shaftesbury's purposes. 

As a political tract, the Second Trtause sets out to provide a justifica¬ 
tion for the political authority of those who have decided to resist, on the 
grounds of self*defenK (of their "lives, kbeny, property and religion") 
the actions of a tyrant^me who exercises "force without lawful author* 
ity."!’* The question is raised in paragraph ISS of the Second Tceartse, 
What if "the executive power” has employed "the force of the Common* 
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Wealth” to "hinder the mefHnj And ad mg of the Lcgielttive" power, 
contrary to both ''the original Constitution" and to "the public eugen- 
cies" that "require" such a legulattve body to be in sesnon^ For Locke, 
this is a paradigmark instance of "exercising force mthoui authority." 
He declares. 

1 say using force upon the people without authority and cootrary to 
the trust put in him, that does so. is a state of war with the people, 
who have a right to reinttate their legisbtive m the exercise td their 
power. For having erected a legislative, with an inrent they should 
exercise the power of making laws, either at certain times, or when 
there is a nr^ of it; when they are hindered by any force from what 
if so necessary to the society, and wherein the safety and preserva¬ 
tion of the people consists, the people have a nght to remove it by 
force. In all states and condinoiu, the true remedy of forte without 
authoniy, is to oppose force to it. The use of force without auihoriry, 
always purs him that uses it into a state of war. as the aggressor, and 
renders him liable to be treated accordingly.^^ 

The pmver of calling and dissolving ParUatnenrs, Locke argues, "it a fi¬ 
duciary trust," not an inherenT attribute of monarchy. It it decidedly not 
"an arbitrary power" of the executive, "depending on his good pleas¬ 
ure"; rather, he must "make use of this prerogative for the public 
good."'^ Locke returns to this iHue a few paragraphs later, declaring, 

The power of calling parliaments in England, as to prease time, 
place, and duration, is certainly a prerogative of the king, but still 
with this trust, that ii shall be made use of for the good of the nation, 
as (he exigencies of the times, and variety of occasions shall re¬ 
quire.”" 

Like Shaftesbury and the radical Whigs, Locke adheres to a "purpose of 
government" critical standard, expres s ed as (he common good, which 
may be framed either in terms of (he customs and traditions of the Eng¬ 
lish government, or as the fulfillment of (he natural law.'^ 
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Lock« RgRin rai5«» the question, Wh^t cut or should bt done in cese 
there is a confUct between the executive and the legiaUrivc powers? ''The 
old question/' he write*, "will be asked in this matter oi pterogative. but 
who shall be pudge when this power is made a right uiecd?*' 

I answer: between an executive power in being with such a prerog¬ 
ative. and a Legislative that depends upon his vriU h>r their conven* 
ing. there can be no pudge on earth . . The people have no other 
remedy in this, as in all other oses where they have no judge on 
earth, but to appeal to Heaven.'*' 

That this Is a central issue ol Locke's argument is evident. He returns 
to the charge in his list oi indicrments against the kmg{s), which he offers 
as the grounds for resistance. "When the Prince hinders the Legislative 
from assembling in its due time, or from acting freely, pursuant to those 
ends, for which it was constituted, the LegisLarive is altered."'*^ And. as 
he has explained, the government is thereby dissolved.'*^ For, Locke ar¬ 
gues, 

'Tis not a certain number of men. no, nor their meeting, unless they 
have also freedom of debating, and letsureof perfecting, what is for 
the good of the sodety wherein the Legislative consists: when these 
are uken away or altered, so as to deprive the aodety of the due ex¬ 
es the grvvnd for mefarg chenptci m di* fnMuia owanfanen infU)M rs i ycnMbh toe the 
•mhifMinee on ipeohr u s um l y eh m ihe hawhae. who ceoMHutrse mmWi of pekncal 
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erciM of their power, the Le^sUtive is truJy atterrd ... So tfut he 
who lakes away the freedom, or hinders the acting of the Legislative 
in its due seasons, in effect takes away the Legislative, and puts an 
end to the government.'^ 

Clearly, the Idng'a actions in preventing Parliament fnm meeting to re¬ 
dress the gnevances of the people ihrou^ its passage of the evdusion bill 
was a violarion of the "original Constituiiwi." The result was that the 
government was now "dissolved." whkh meant that "the people are not 
therefore bound to obey" the king's commands. In thia situation, the 
people were free to "constitute to themselves a nev LfgitlaUve. as they 
think best, being in hiU liberty to resist the force of those, who without 
authority would impose anything upon them."'^ 

Convinced as he was thai Charles II intended to rule without calling 
any more Parliaments, and also that the king would now employ the full 
force of the executive power against his opponents. Shaftesbury con- 
srructed the argument for resistance upon the foundaoons of the right of 
the people to have their grievances recessed throu^ their elected rep* 
reseniatives. The king had abrogated that nghi. and in doing so, he had 
"forfeited his trust," and he could therefore be resisted as a private indi- 
vidual "without aurhoniy" by the people. This was the spedfic theoret* 
ical issue around whkh any argument for resistance in 1681>1682 was to 
be formulated. As Ferguson warned in a tract published in this period, 
"our lives and estates" are not to he "subtected to the arbitrary and des¬ 
potic pleasure of a sovereign."'* In acting against ihe law, Ferguson ar¬ 
gued, the king thereby "eancel(s| all bonds by which subjects are tied to 
ihcir prince . . And whensoever lavrs cease to be a security unto men, 
they will be sorely tempted to apprehend themselvea cast into a state of 
war. and lustified m having recourse to the best means they can br their 
shelter end defense."'*' As vre shall see, these theoretical arguments and 
specific demands constiiuted the core of the program brmulated by the 
Rye House conspirators. 
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Ch4rle» il's in(«Hvrrnce with the comunioonAt funcnoru ol Parlia¬ 
ment was not. oi count, the only char^ the radical Whi^ propo»«d to 
bring against him, li and when they were ever in a position to enforce 
their natural law claims, but it was the keystone of Shariesbury's plan to 
unite “the people'' in a resistance movemeni. Uniorrunately, the king re* 
tained a considerable reservoir of ptdirical power, whkh, as Shaftesbury 
correctly assumed, he was t>ow prepared to use to crush the opposition. 
Secure In his financial arrangements, thanks to Louis XlV's subsidies. 
Charles II had deoded to take “harder" measures: or in the words of a 
more sympaihetk contemporary, ro effect certain “reforms" of the gov¬ 
ernment. He continued his policy, inioared prior to ihe meeting of the 
Oxford Parliament, of removing suspected Whigs from their offices as 
justices of the peace. He was also especially concerned, quite naturally, to 
remove any disaffected individuals from their commands of the local ml* 
liria. Throughout 1681, Charles II set about carrying out these reforms in 
a systematic fashion.'^ 

At the same time, the government launched the famous "quo war¬ 
ranto" attack upon parliamentary borou^w and city corporations, with 
the design of remodeling their charters from the king so as to insure elec¬ 
tion results that would be more favorable to the king in the future.''' This 
laion did not escape Locke's censure, and it, too, appears among his in¬ 
dictments in the final chapter of the Second Trrafisr: 

When by the arbitrary power of the ponce, the eleciors. or ways of 
election are altered, without the consent, and contrary to the com¬ 
mon interest of the people, there also the Le^slatrve is altered. For 
if others, than those whom the society hss authorized thereunto, do 
choose, or in another way. than what society hath prescribed, those 
chosen are not the Legislative appointed by the people. 
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Charl^ II also wmoved jud^. repUdng them with rrmi who were more 
likely to support his views or the Court's eedons. The kmg thus "rrKdded 
the judkiary into an instrument ol personal power. 

A primary ^jecdve o( the king’s policy ol reform was to capture con* 
trol of the city of London. Charles 11 was determined "to wrest control 
over the City from the Whigs by all possiUe means.The Court had 
previously considered, but rejected, the use of force and fraud to set aside 
the shrieval election results, but now, m 1691, they were more resolute 
in their determination. "Orders were sent to tradesmen" to vote for the 
Court-supported candidate for Lord Mayor, "on pain of losing all royal 
patronage." The Bishop of London and the clergy were instructed to ex¬ 
ercise their influence on the laity in the Court's favor. "All keepers of ale 
and coffee houses were warned that their bcenses would not be renewed 
unless they appeared and voted for the Tory."^ Following the Oxford 
Parliament, London had become the last bastion and major rallying point 
for the radicals, and Charles 11 had decided ro lay siege to the city. 

The king's strategy was evident to Shaftesbury, and the tarter had de¬ 
termined to make a fight for the control of London, At the beginning of 
May 1661, Shaftesbury was made a "freeman" of the city through his 
joining the Company of Skinners. Some weeks bebre. Buckirtgham had 
joined the Merchant Taylors Company, also becoming a freeman of Lon¬ 
don.'^ These actions, it was said, gave "great encouragement to a com¬ 
monwealth disposition in the people, when (hey saw noblemen of the first 
order willing to rank themselves with tradesmen and citiaena."'^ The 
government believed that the Whigs intended to elect Shaftesbury as a 
member of the London Common Council, and perhaps even as Lord 
Mayor of the city. The Whigs held a maiority of the elected officials of 
the city, and it was feared they would use London as some kind of spring¬ 
board from which to launch a republic.'* This may or may not have been 
in Shaftesbury’s mind, but it was not a far-fetched interpretation of his 
intentions. In one of the important tracts issued by, or through the aus¬ 
pices of. Shaftesbury at this time, it was asserted that the Lord Mayor and 
the Common Council of London represented "the general sense of the 
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nation." Thoir v(«w». as expressed in a petition to the king, asking him to 
recaU Parliament, were "a copy of what all the nation would say." "In 
London, as in a glass." it was argued, "we see the face of ^e whole king¬ 
dom. For being the epitome as well as metropolis of the nation, whaiso- 
ever it says, is a compendious expressing of the sense of England."’^ 

It may be that the radicals had adopted some such posIHon as a Iasi at¬ 
tempt to connect their views, and those of the people of England lor 
whom they claimed to speak, with some recognizable pubiK authority. 
Certainly, support of the magistrates and ary ofhdals of London would 
place some weight behind an appeal for popular resistance if one were to 
be made. And. wha lever encouragement the al liance of a nobleman like 
Shaftesbury with tradesmen brought to the latter, it indicated quite 
clearly the direction in which the argument for resMtance was moving»- 
loward the lower-class levels of society. Shaftesbury may or may not 
have always been a Commonwealihman at heart, but from 1681 on. he 
was both by conviction and circumstance the leader of a group of radicals, 
drawn from all classes, but especially and in signiBcam numbers from 
among the class of artisans and tradesmen. It is no accident that, concom¬ 
itantly. the appeals to natural rights and the Law of Nature became more 
frequent in these Whigs' writings, and the political language employed 
by the radicals became, generally, more strident in Its tone. 

At the same time, most of the Whig party was moving in the opposite 
direction. Various Whig lords made their separate peace with Charles II 
and resigned themselves to a life of quiet desperation in the country.'*' 
William Penn wrote a "plea for moderation." explaining why the "pri¬ 
vate concerns of family and esiaie" ought to take precedence over efforts 
to "look for trouble" in political affairs.**^ This, as we have already noted, 
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was to b«com« th« main propaganda th«m« o( Hie Tories throughout the 
next two years. Other Wh^, like Burnet, "wvnt into ■ closer retire¬ 
ment" (rom politics after the diss^urion of the Oxford Parliament.'*^ 
The Whigs, as one Tory pamphleteer put it. were "now dropping off the 
spit/’ having "roasted" themselves by the hery seal with whKh they had 
espoused their "cause.Equally apt was Dryden's simile of a ship¬ 
wreck. Shaftesbury's "party," he wrote, "is mouldring away, and as It 
falls out. in all dishonest combinations, (the Whigs| are suspecting each 
other so very fast, that every man is shifting for himself, by a separate 
treaty, and looking out for a plank in the common shipwreck."'** 
Shaftesbury, however, had not given up. As one of his contemporary 
biographen put it m a tract published shortly after his death, "it was one 
branch of his character to undertake diffkult attempts, and to persevere 
until he had brought to pass his designs." Shaftesbury "resolved never to 
desist until he had accomplished his aim."*** He still hoped that many of 
(he leading Whig politicians would support a policy of resistance to 
Charles H. But when, it is said. Shaftesbury proposed a "bold overture" 
at some of the meetings ihe Whigs held during this period, a number of 
the Whig grandees began to withdraw from any Whig covnaU, and sev¬ 
ered their association with Shaftesbury m particular This did not deter 
Shaftesbury, but it did draw him closer to his supporters in the city and 
the "ten thousand bnsk boys" in Wappmg he claimed would stand by 
"their cause. . . in case there should be any disturbance."'** It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that, followuig the dissolution of the Oxford 
Pa rl iamen t,' 'only a f ew Wh igs began to tu m to ideas of resistance. Most 
of those who had sat in the exclusion Pariiamcnts, or had been prominent 
outside, found it expedient to subside into inactivity."'** In this situation. 
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wv axt therefore doling with "the hard core of Whigs" who were pre¬ 
pared to engage in revc^ution. Of this group. Shaftesbury was ungues* 
tionably the acknowledged leader and the most vehement advocate of 
revolution. 

It is in this cmtext that Locke's association with Shaftesbury takes on 
a rather crucial importance, not only insofar as Locke s practical welfare 
was of immediate concern, but also with respect to his own political con¬ 
victions, which (like those of Shaftesbury| were vehemently supportive 
of armed resistance. It is ndiculous in the extreme—not to mention his¬ 
torically absurd—to regard these views, as expressed in the Second Trea¬ 
tise. as summarizing (he common-sense ideas of Locke's contemporaries. 
When they were not skulking around the Court in obsequious obeisance 
to the long, most of Locke's countrymen were m a deep retreat from pol¬ 
itics enjoying the obscurity of country life. His intellectual contempo¬ 
raries at Oxford consigned these views, and the books m which they were 
contained, to the flames of a gigantic book-burning bonfire, an event that 
Locke himself may even have witnessed.^’* Once and for all. the point 
must be lodged firmly in (he minds of inTerpreters of Locke's political 
thought that, seen in the context of bis contemporaries in general, and in 
relation (o the Whip m particular, Locke wrote the Second Treatise for a 
radical minority of individuals with whom he and Shaftesbury were as¬ 
sociated. and not for some ex post facto fictional majonry of polidcally 
conscious seventeenth-century Englishmen cofl|ured up from the imagi¬ 
nations of later commentators and historians. 

On the morning of )uly 7. 1681. Shaftesbury was arrested. After an 
inierroplion before the lung and the Pnvy Council, he was imprisoned 
in the Tower to await trial on the charge of treason At the nme of his 
arrest. Shaftesbury's papers were seized. Found among them was a draft 
proposal for an Association of Protestants to oppose the Duke of York. In 
Itself, this document was not so legally damaging as the government 
could have hoped for, since it was undated and not in Shaftesbury's hand- 
wnting. Nevertheless, at the indkrment proceedinp apinst Shaftes¬ 
bury, the Chief lustice, referring to the proposal, admonished the grand 
jury to ''consider that paper well . . It seems to me to be of great con¬ 
sequence."^^ Then, too. a bill to constitute such an association had been 
introduced and debated in Parliament in December 1680, so that the pro- 
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poul thu degree of conspiraramJ Mcrvcy imght Kiv« m»de 
it mor« poUdc«tly djituging to Shaftesbury's position. Sail, the govern¬ 
ment and the Tories pressed this issue as far as they could, condemning 
the association as a "treasonable conspiracy."''^ More than a year later. 
Clarendon, HaJifaK, and others within the government were stUI working 
to draft a bill of indictment against Shaftesbury on the basis of this pro¬ 
posal for an assocurion. In 16^, after the exposure of the Rye House 
conspiracy, a contemporary noted in his journal that "the design appears 
TO have been to prosecute the assodation."''^ Other contemporaries drew 
the same conclusion. The plan to form an association, one of them wrote, 
"was a scheme to form a rebellion and change the government by seizing 
the king’s person and asaooating in arms."'^ In the sense that the plan 
to mount a revolution grew out of the rationale underlying the formation 
of the association, I believe that these assessments are correct. In his Brief 
Hisfory of the Times, published four years after the Rye House eonsplr- 
acy, Roger L'Estrange also emphasized the connection. After reprinting 
the document. L’Estrange wrote that "the reader wdl find in this paper of 
Association. . . the sum of the whole cause, and of all they centered for 
. . It lays open the rise, progress, and drift of a republican conspir¬ 
acy.”*'' 

In Its preamble, the proposal for the association declared that we have 
"endeavored in a parliamentary way by a biU for the purpose to bar and 
exclude the said [hike |of York] from the succession to the Crown," but 
these efforts have been "utterly rejected,” leaving us "almost in despair" 
as to what action to take in order to provide for our "laws, estates and 
liberty." In response to this situation, "we have thought fit to propose to 
all true Protestants a union amongst themselves, by solemn and sacred 
promiK of mutual defense and assistance in the preservation of the true 
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Protescaint r«ligiosi. his Msjesty's penon ami royal state, a4id our law*, 
liberties, ami propeme*$ub»criWn to the a«aodacion took an oath to 
"defend to the uonoai ^ my power, with my person and estate" the Prot* 
estant religion against all efforts to introduce popery into Engbnd. They 
also pledged to defend "the power and prtvUege of parbaments, the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subfeci. against all encroachments and usu rpa • 
tions of arbitrary power whatsoever." Finally, members of the assoaa- 
non were to btnd themselves to a specifk promise: 

I will never consent that the said lames. Duke of York... be admit' 
red to the succession of the crown of England: but by all lawful 
means, and by force of arms if need so require, according to my abil' 
ities, will oppose him, and endeavor to subdue, expel, and destroy 
him. if he come into England, or the dominions thereof, and seek by 
force to set up his pretended title, and all such as shall adhere unto 
him, or raise any war, tumult, or sedinon for him or by hU nm* 
mand, as public enemies of our laws, reli^on, and country. To this 
end. we and everyone of us. whose hands are here underwritten, do 
most willingly bind ourselves... in the bond of one firm and loyal 
society or association. 

The association agreed to act under the leadership of "this present parlia* 
mem whilst it shaU be Mmng. or the maior part of the members of both 
houses subKnbing this assocudon when it shall be prorogued or dis¬ 
solved." 

The association, m other words, was the particular form in which, ul¬ 
timately, an appeal to "the body of the people" vma to be made on behalf 
of resistance. Its legal itaius. though dubious, was not without precedent. 
It was both a popularly directed and popularly constituted body, and yet 
it was under the guidance of members of the legislature. It was a "firm 
and loyal society" of individuals who had pledged their "joint and partic- 
ular forces" to secure "the just and righteous ends of this association." In 
the following chapter, we unll consider the eictent to wtuch these right¬ 
eous ends were actually acted upon, and by whom. Elefore turning to that 
question, however, I want to conclude the discussion of a theory of re¬ 
sistance by viewing the aims and rationale of a Protestant Association in 
terms of the argument for resistance developed by Locke in the Second 
Tmarfse. Much of the ground necessary for understanding the contextual 
meaning of an "association" of sdf-defense against the use of "force" to 
establish "arbitrary power" has already been covered in our earlier dis¬ 
cussion of Locke's theory of revdution. The one additional point that 
merits some emphasis is Locke's encouragement of individuals who find 
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(hem$«lvM bong this rhmt ui a »ta(« of nature as « consequence of the 
dissdution of government to Msoaate ihemselves in order to enforce the 
Law of Nature against those who are the 'public enemies" of the com¬ 
munity. 

Not only does "every man" have a right "to pvniah offenses" against 
the Law of Nature. Locke argues, but "any other person who tmds it fust, 
may also join with him that is in|ured" by the vidatioA of natural law. 
Everyone, therefore, has "rhe common right" to "assist him in recover¬ 
ing" what he has lost through the action of "the offender"—the trans¬ 
gressor of the Law of Nature,'^ Hence, "anyone that foiiu with him in 
his defense and espouses his quarrel" becomes a party to the ensuing state 
of war between "the aggressor" and the "injur^ pany."'** Tlie former 
"having renounced the way of peace... and made use of the force of war 
to compass his unjust ends." has "revolted" against the rational part of 
mankind, thereby sinking to the levd "of beasts by making force... to 
be his rule of right," As a consequence, he "renders himself liable to be 
destroyed by the in|ured person and the rest of manbnd that will foin 
with him in the execution of justice."**^ This admonition occurs in the 
paragraph m which Locke is offering a definition of "despotical power." 
and It requires little exegesis to decipher its meaning within the political 
context within which it was written. 

Since "want of a common fudge with authority puts all men in a state 
of nature." and the exercise of "force without authonty" defines "the 
state of war." it is clear that, m the absence of "the common judge" of 
Parliament, and faced vnth the "designs" of a king exercising "force 
without right," Locke has characterired the condition of England as he 
viewed it m 1661.^^ The people "living together according to reason, 
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without a common superior on Earth with authority to iu<^S^ b^ween 
them" ere, with reepect to cme aiwxher, living in "the stare of nature."^ 
At the same time, betvreen the people and a king with "a declared design 
of force" as the basis for his pdkies and actians, there is a state of war. 
Thus the king on, through his commission of "illegal acts," and "by K' 
Tually putting himself into a state of war wtth his peo^e, dissolve the 
government, and leave them to that defense, which belongs to everyone 
in the state of nature."**^ That Locke bekeved that Charles II had "ac> 
tually" done just that we saw earlier in his treatment of the relations be' 
Tween the king and Parliament. The "injury" and the "enme" committed 
by an "aggressor" or one who exercises "despotical power" is a crime 
chargeable to Charles 11 in his "illegal" use of power against ihe people. 
The "injury" committed, as Locke has defined it, is thus not merely a 
"particular injustice" committed by a private individual against another 
privare individual, but is rather an act of "oppression" whose "conse¬ 
quences seem to threaten all." and in opposition lo whidi, every man has 
a "common right" to make an appeal to "the body of the people."*** The 
"injury" is, in fact, the loss of the people’s "legisUtive power." a loss that 
automatically dissolves the government. This loss can only be "re¬ 
covered" when the legislature has been "reinstated" and the aggressor 
"punished."*® This "punishment" and "reparation" may be adminis- 
tered against the aggressor by every man and "any other person who 
finds Ji just" and (oins with him in their execution of the commands of 
natural law. Indeed, only through such (oint efforts is it Hlcdy that justice 
can be done and the loss recovered.*® 
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That individuals should thus "associat«" together in order to provide 
bt their "mutual defense and assiSUtKe'' a^msi the bng is the specific 
pobtktl message of Locke’s natural law argument for resistance. The 
whole point of the Second Treatise is to demonstrate that "it is lawful for 
the people ... to resist the king."^ Moreover, there could hardly be an 
issue around which individuals cnxghi to associate themselves "in the ex- 
ecution of justice" that could claim io be of greater importance than the 
defenK of the people’s right to have laws enacted by their freely chosen 
representatives. Tlie whole foundation of "ovil society/' as defined by 
Locke in the Tino Treettsti. rests upon this proposition.’** Or to put U an¬ 
other way. if rfrrs were not an issue around which a resistance movement 
ought to organite itself, the entire strwture of Locke's political theory, as 
i t is la id out in the Second Treoirse. would collapse. 

The association was pledged to "mutual defense and assistance" in sup* 
port of "the power and privilege of parliaments" and "the lawful rights 
and liberties of the subject, against all encroachments and usurpations of 
arbitrary power whatsoever... by force of arms if need so requires." 
Both Shaftesbury's plans for an insurrection, culminating in the Rye 
Houk conspiracy, and the theoretical defense of those pbns and of armed 
resistance, as expressed in the Second Trretne. I am arguing, were framed 
in terms of the specific context provided by this "association" for "the 
execution of lustice." This connection seemed evident to many contem¬ 
poraries, as the statements cited earlier linbng the assocurion with the 
Rye i louse conspiracy indicate. They did not. of course, know of the ar¬ 
guments contained in the Tvo Treatises, but they did have some idea of 
the arguments actually employed by thoK who were "aasociated" in the 
revolutionary movement. The author of Tire Mti$uira<y and Govern¬ 
ment of Eng/and Wndicafed replies to those arguments whKh he specifi* 
cally identifies vnth the views of the Rye House conspirators. These rev¬ 
olutionaries. he wrote, constructed an argument to the effect that "the 
government was dissolved," whereupon everything was "reduced to its 
primitive state of nature." and "all power devedwd unto individuals." In 
this condition, the people could "provide foe themselves by a new con¬ 
tract." Since they were thus "absolved" from the bonds of obedience to 
the pervious (existing) government, he argued, they sought to legitimize 
their "illegal" actions committed in this state of nature through the use 
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of this notion of a politial <ii«Mlunon. Other writers also anacked these 
doctrines, which (hey viewed as the rationale for the Rye House 
Although the disnnctkw between (he private and public actions of the 
bmg was an ancient one^ the author of The Triumph of Our Monarchy 
over the Phis and Prinerptes of Our ffchefs and Repuhficans singled out 
Shaftesbury as t be individu al responsible for i he propaganda use of Brae* 
ton and Barclay against Charles II in order to "meiamorphose him into a 
common man."‘* 

Nor should we be content to trust entirely to the testimony of the rad* 
icali' opponents. In a letter apparently written by one of the Rye House 
conspirators, the author refers to ''the design ... to seiae the king and 
[>u)te (of York I" as part of "the Association" which "is earned on with 
vigor" and which is organized with agents in every county m England. 
He goes on to describe "the Dedaraiion" that the conspiraiors have pre* 
pared ro justify their insurrection. whKh emphasizes the "ill usage of 
Parliaments" by Charles II: hts "proroguing and dissolving them when 
they once touched upon grievances" The point of the dedaratkm, of 
courM. is an appeal to Englishmen "to assist against this ryranny" by 
joining in the armed resistance against the government.'*' And, in ■ re¬ 
markable tract published in Holland to justify the actions of those who did 
engage in resistance to Charles II. the author restates much of the argu* 
ment and the phraseology of the Second TteoHse. cued above. Here I shall 
pay particular attention only to that ponkm of the argument which illus* 
trates the importance of a defense of parliamentary rights to a theory of 
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resistance, as expressed in this work. The author begins with a brief en* 
quiry into "the nature of government in general" and "the great and 
principal ends for which. . . (it) was originally instituted/' in order to lay 
the groundwork for his discussion of the English government in particu' 
lar. Having stated that, according to the Law of Nature, all government 
is established to promote the common good of mankind, he argues that 
"whensoever princes cease to be for the common good, they answer not 
the end" for whKh they were msntuted, and "become injurious to the 
community." Such princes thereby become "enemies," and may be 
treated as such by the community; "nor is it rebellion in any to resist 
him."**’ By taking such actions, a king "doth ipso facto depose himsdf, 
and instead of being owned any longer for a bng, ought to be treated as a 
rebel and traitor. . And to resist such, n not to oppose authority, but 
usurpation."'** In language that recalls that of the assoaanon, the author 
defends "ihe righteousness and equity of their ciuk"— the attempt by 
hia associates "i^o endeavorjed] to repress the violence of rulers that 
persecute them."*** Hence. 

When a ruler. . . seekfs] the rum of a vast as well as innocent num¬ 
ber of his people, he forfeits fus right lo reign, and the subjeets are 
)uaiifiable m defending and vindicating themselves. '** 

He quotes Bracton in support of this proposition, to the same purpose that 
Locke cites from Barclay in the Second Treatise. So that, when a king 
ceases to "be" a king, the people "are then absolved and freed from their 
fealty and allegiance" to him, nor are they "bound in anything to obey 
him." Since "he hath no tie upon hts people" any longer, the power 
granted to the king, vrhich was only "ronditiorully" given to him as a 
trust in the First instance, now returns to "the people." that as, to "the 
community.*’*** 

The people, he argues, "always retain a right and liberty to redeem and 
vindicate themselves" from kings who "tyrannize over them . . . when- 
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so«v«r ch«y fhall (hink fit or ttt tmaibn." They may "enter their actions 
against invadera" of their rights "at what tune soever they please."'** 
Not only u ie tnie chat "by the Law of Nature it was lawful to resist ty¬ 
rants," but appealing to En^ish hisrory, (he author maintains that when¬ 
ever "the former kings of this realm were found co invade the rights and 
hberties of their people, our aiKeston not only thought it lawful but 
judged It iheir duty by forte and arms to oppose and vrithsiand them,"'** 
This is, cemrse, the primary point the pamphlet seeks to demonstrate 
and to justify, as a response to "the invasions of ChaHes the Second , . . 
upon all our laws and rights."*^ 

Having established this general framework for his argument, the au¬ 
thor sets out the specific case for the view that Charles II has "invaded" 
the rights and liberties of his subfecti. "One of the chiefest pans of the 
present conspiracy of his Majesty, the Duke (of York), and the ministers 
against the kingdom/' he observes, involves thetr "Invasions upon the 
rights, privileges and jurisdiction of Pariiamenis." This is evident from 
the king's "frequent proroguing and dissolving them when the condicion 
and state of the nation required their continumg to sit." In effect, the con¬ 
sequence of the king's action was "to rob and deprive" the people of thetr 
parliaments, and thereby to change the form of the government.^ For 
Parliaments are "an essential part of our Ccmstiiution." Moreover, since 
"parliaments should be annually called, so by the Law they are not to be 
dissolved till all the matters and concerns of the natiMi be transacted and 
issued, for which they were called." In other words. 

To prorogue or dissolve parluments while the condition and state of 
the kingdom requires that they should continue to sit is not only a 
failure in that duty which the king owes unto his people, but is a vi¬ 
olation of the oath by which he is bound to them. For the power of 
calling and dissolving Parliaments is not a prerogative of the Crown, 
in the virtue of which he may do in this matter as he pleaseth; but it 

** Enaulry, pp. 1^1}. 

"* Enfiriry, pf. IS. 29 Ferfucan ain ikvw pumh ix* Wicavi* hr wsnu lo shew rlur 
" 0 ur pfrisCTSws muK cMKe «a ts « dr y i mm oHiprtfg,« id wtviSdv bowing ro 
the yoke prspart J for Air mrls, wid vo mm ly iuiuimIi'iIsi ihe righo snd hsndum" of 
oar libmkn ro Clurin II TV caMby of tV pneir. wid iVn tlowncM id mgtgc in mo* 
hirlOA or muunct u rtiM bring hcM wish w ax b nw irxx arJ irwiy, by ffri gu ron 
•gvmi these «rho charge tht prop h with beiag rash mi onwesdy. 

* £»aorry.p 29. 

** Ln^uiy, p, 68 
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is only an honorary trust, reposod in him. whkh he is oUiged to ap¬ 
ply and use (or the good of his subjects. 

tf it were otherwise, and "the caJling and dissolving Parliaments de¬ 
pended upon the arbitrary will of the PiirKe," then, as Locke argued, 
"parliament" would eust in name only, and "ihe having of ihem would 
be very insignifiani and . . . (of) little worth.The aim of this "brief 
survey of [the king's) invasion upon the freedom, authomy and junsdie- 
tion of parliaments/' the author eapUins. is to illustrate the particular 
fact of Charles U's having "trampled upon the rights and privileges of 
parliament." culminating in the fact that he "eoncKved to lay them fi¬ 
nally aside.In so doing, the king acted "contrary to the trust reposed 
in him." and destroyed the constituiional structure of the English gov¬ 
ernment.*^ According to the author, therefore, the "legal government is 
overthrown and dissolved " In this situarion. nothing "but the vindicat¬ 
ing our rights and redeeming ourselves from slavery" through resistance 
to Charles II can "restore us loouranaenf honor" that we enjoyed as free 
subjects under a consmurional govemmenr.*"* 

This is the argument of Shaftesbury. Locke, and of all thos^—for 
whom the author of this tract is speabng--4vho engaged in resistance to 
the tyrannical actions of Charles II. These arguments appeared in a pam¬ 
phlet published m Ifohand by one of those in exile who managed to es¬ 
cape from England following the discovery of the Rye House Plot. It is a 
matter of some interest that the English envoy in Holland, Thomas 
Chudleigh. a graduate of Christ Church. Oxford, who knew Locke, wrote 
in one of his dispatches to the Secretary of State that. "I can think none 
more likely" as the author of this "horrid bbel" against the king than 
lohn Locke, locke, Chudlei^ observed, shared the late Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury's "spirit and his malice" toward Charles IPs government.** While 

* Znpnry, p. W "For ii k* n« mm* (r.g. paHUmrrmj that cenmtvtt govonunmli. 
bui (he u«e erd nerciMof (Imim pi a e ie ihM were oumM to oceotnpMy them” ($T. par. 
21SI. 

** inquiry, pp. 65. *6, d iM., p 60 
m f MOMify. p ?5: cf. iU . pp 66. 71-72 
fofHiry.pp. 71, ?) 

Md MS 61110. bl laaiNowemberll. I6M) RorawndlhiflmrrwmTOiiuodby 
Cfal Pnc*. Thonwi ChoAn^ on Joioi Ijxb. 1606. ’ Notet and Querin 164. no. 24 (No- 
wmbrr 26, )666|*S16 Dc Boev m ihvi imsuhcn m hw rrwntk dwi "Lode b net tn«n* 
tKHwd" in Chu£oiah'v rormpovdence oher 1605 (Cow v pon^fvcr. 2;66Sn (t would be 
won more rr f cnoow to dmr iho >nfrre*KO that loekr'v name doe* not affaat m dw 
potchw o< Chudlnah'i lu c m aor. Berd S fcHco n Arweshnllwe. heuiBOBncMdoKiRthen 
• bw tunes by rSe Enalidi eimiy to HoOmd 
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(would not dismiss this suggnnon out of bund, from coruin internal evi' 
dence, it seems more probeMe th«t Robert Ferguson the author of 
this particular pamphlet.^ NemtlMess, as 1 have med tofhow, Chud' 
leigh was not mistaken m supposing that Ferguson. Locke, and Shaftes¬ 
bury all shared the same views respecting the English government. 

^ While ( mojt iorgD ikc detuM muy enwi of teiB rhai ( behove would etrenphen 
ihr COM lor Feipieon’r euthorshipof the Eaaariv* dw foRemng peinn are, I believe. Nf- 
fkient toeKsfcbeh the bans lor my UMgaaoM of the rrsrr »hiM. Ihe asthor iaIotm the 
reader both ei rhc brpAning |p 2) uid m the ead if M) ihM he « in pot«emon of ‘the 
hiMory ot (Charh* tr«| bfe end reign/' toenc id which he bwSndei in the Enf v>ry, but much 
el whifh he hoe reserved uml Miarhei bnie fnm tevervl donimeni* in the Shelieebury 
p*f»n. webnmvthot Shalietbury h*d cem mit iionfda "haicfy of the nine*,« bnd of diary 
drawn up by FerguMn” that recoumed "die ble and reign of hii p re l e n t M4)e«y (Chorles 
III" I PRO 30/2i/43/a3}. The j owmiaeat. of caurae, tried very hard to an tta handa on ihti 
manusenpt. but FergiHon. obutomiy. tamed h with him to HdUAd Frrgsaon himsell il* 
ludei CO ihw re g iwer ed "aH the miaarrtagw of the p w erimi c i H Item the tune of the Res* 
tnracMA " Aiorw pewi. ii wm vaggntei dwi this ownaampi aheuld be puUiahad. wnh the 
design of embarrassing or indimng ihe bng, bM Sfwhtsbury ecoethed die idOT iferiMon, 
p 412). This, nevmheleaa. is pmiaely ihe ann of the £Aeuiry~dia< la. to offer an un* 
masktniol ihedesignsofChaHeeiAdlaotesIp Theanhorefrhelenef printed by L’Es* 
irangr (see now |T1 shovel also tefen to ihr dedaeation- whish we know Fe^soo 
drifted which was prepared to piseify die tnsurmaen as a kind of hiKory of Charles ITs 
reign. Second, the Ea«vrry is twumleospersorulanaekM the kin^ u> die cradhmnnf the 
MarpreUte rrtccs, which dweUeon his "bnirtth and uuMtural hmi" (p. lief rape, adultery. 
Incest. Ipp Khlllaod e a tending even to the "unafcou n tabl e fondn e sr' Ovaries had in his 
doldheodfor "awoodenbillet" ip ld| The anther speaks of Charles’' wadowini in these 
impunites" (p. 13l. whs ch serve to "depeovc dw ma nn ers of the En^ish people ' |p 10 ). 
The Cnfuiry. in odiee weeds, runs re the bud of eacew in ns bw of personal rr imes that it 
a dntineiive feonare of Monmouth's Oee ia e a tion. whidi we knew Ferg u son wrote. One of 
Skehon’s ipies reported riw FerguMn hod wnisen a seandalooi book againai Charles II. and 
Imm hw deaenpoon. the work l e feiied le m almost cenaHily the lmpan>a) Enquiry (Add 
ua 4111 1. M 2421 Third, there are eunirwoiw mid Scottish hiatory Ipp ^4. II, U), 
which one often fu^ m other pamphlets by Tnguaon Fouith, there k a fmrly detailed dis* 
rusaion of Elan's ’'murder." which repeats some of the matenal in the pamphlet An £n* 
puiry into, and OefecTien a/ the Rarbomvs Murdr* of rhe Uj< UrI of Essn. 1494, which 
Frrguaon wrote The mfor me t km on Esaet'sdeth was not avUNe to the g ener a l ptfbhc~ 
rhe government wes parntubslv energetic «n its efforts to arreet anyone who attempted lo 
make it s» ^nd especially not coexdestnHoSand. Yet, we bum that Rohm Ctagg carried 
over rhe informonon from England to Ferguson, w hi ch allowed hrm lo write hri tract on 
Essen (However, since wf do not know the eKactpwbbcetwn date of ihii met Or of the Im* 
fonki Engairy. no se^uennal luik btiw t e n the two mm on be estshliahed ) Fiiully. I 
have not cited phrases or ■sgumeno of a pohml iwture thai I beheve hnk the fmpertis/ 
Enpwiry with Ferguson's other ■mrmgi, bat there isone 4*actctsve and sanusix phrase 
"the bug and hw dearly b t bve d bro th e f ”—whi cK r ngus u n uses ui both the met on Essax 
and the Imponkl Enpairy, which, added «the show, is sufficent peoof chat he was the au¬ 
thor of both works. 
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Historians h4ve for so long 4rnicd ihai there retUy w«s 4 Rye House 
conspirecy thii 4n exploreiioft of its empirkal dimension* is necetserily 4 
mein objective of this chepter. From the itjndpoint of political theory, 
however, what I wish to show is the importance of the relationship be¬ 
tween political ideas and political acnon. and specifkally. how the fonner 
functioned as an organizational weapon against Charles IPs government. 
I shall also try to show how the major precepts of the revolutionary po¬ 
litical theory thus far discussed were understood by and formed part of 
the political consaousnesa of individuals from the loivett social dasaes in 
seventeenth-century England. 

It is unusual, to say the least, to find oneself in the position of attempt¬ 
ing to explain the significance of a nonevent. Yet for more than two 
hundred years, it has been a recurrent re^onse among hiatorians and 
biographers to deny that the VVhigs ever engaged in a conspiracy against 
the government, let alone that they plotted to Idll Charles 11 and his 
brother )ohn Oldmixon. an early Whig historian, maintained in Kis His¬ 
tory of Engfortd dunng iht Retgnt of the Royal House of Stuart that the 
idea that the Whigs had conspired to kill or capture the king was simply 
"incredible/’ Not only was it beyond belief, it wu a "devilish false¬ 
hood."^ Nor Nvat Oldmixon alone in hii expression of tneredubty.^ 

Even if something m the nature of a Kfie* of secret meeting* were held 
by the Whigs, other schobrs insisted, they amounted to no more than 
"discussions/' which may have been cntical of the government, but 
which could hardly <)ualify as a "conspiracy" or merit the punishment 
meted out to the participants in these meetings,' Those who conceded 

* Joha OUsiicen. 7lw Nufvry 0 ^ En^ni C>iinji| rhe s/ rW RcyaJ Houw of 

Situitt. 1730. p. 600 

* Of the Rvs House Hm, Msonce A«Ner vnm iher "lirde mdoKt Mm rhst it ewer 
approached tKe realms of reslrry." and he regard! k wnpiT m a "aiyth" (Ckedes It. Lon* 
doo' Panther 6oob. 1973. p 3091. Tlu* wassbothenM^Chadef )ameaFox.Nwrorpo/ 
iftr £ar/p Parr of tht ^e*gn of tome* rhe Seromf. 1000, pg. iSO-lSO. cf. Barry Cmaard. The 
Stoorl Age A Hhiofjf of (nglond, 1003-1716. ItMidon lonipvian Creaip. 1900. p. 292. 

' Ins hMey, A Thcaaand Eioea* An ArraoM of rbr Pfoalaftonary Mooemeot, 

1000-1005. london' Andrw Ce«nch. 19$4. p 1 SO I 'vasee talk." an "eU ramoair' ’|; H. C. 
Fcnerofr. The L/fr aW letters of Ceoege Soofte, 2 vob., 1090, 1 :390 'this defaeting dub"| ; 
ftichard lodge. The fo/tfwa/ Huio*y of Cnglcnd* Prona rbe Pesioraiien to iJte Deatli of Wil¬ 
liam III, Liiculon' Lon^Ai. Green. 1923. p 2241 'liitilf ifcimaiicnii*') 
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that plans for an armed CMing mi^t have progressed beyond the discus¬ 
sion stage nevertheless felr constrained lo confine this excess of revolu¬ 
tionary fervor to “a few individuals/’ thereby exempong from the gen¬ 
eral flings of revulsion engendered by the laner’s actions all rhe 
important figures m the Whig pantheon of polifkal immortality.* Still 
other historians, like Macaulay, advanced the view that there were two 
conspiracies, one designed to foment a general insurrection, and the other 
a plot to assassinate Charles II and lames. The first was the outgrowth of 
Shaftesbury’s attempts to organiae a resistance movement among the 
leaders of the Whig parry, while the second was a conspiracy "in which 
only a few desperate men were concerned."^ Finally, it was argued that, 
even admitting the eiristence of such plots and conspirators, taking into 
account the fact that these individuals never actually carried out their 
proposed actions against the government, wharevet the precise nature of 
their discussions and plans, they can hardly be regarded as being treason¬ 
able.* 

"What wonder then," exclaimed Roger North as be set out to navigate 
his way through the details of the Rye House conspiracy, "is it that, at 
present, the current of history is muddy.As a Tory, North was of 
course less deterred than othen had been from plunging into an explo¬ 
ration of "the dark and dirry recesses" of Whig activities in the 1660s.' 
For their pan, the Whigs sought to extol the virtues of the Glorious Rev¬ 
olution, and to forget any wilder schemet that may have been in the 
minds of Shaftesbury and "a few desperate men" in the I6d0s; the latter 
could only be "remembered with disgust" so far as they were concerned.' 
Given the wide range of options available to the historian, between a de¬ 
nial that the event ever occurred and a portrayal of it as insignificant and 

* ' No him of tkf pbn ««• tUowfd m mch Ihe reroKnoed Ifidm of ihr Witig ptny" 
(Lodge, RifAKiif Hiftcrf. p, 224} U te s de o Ww Moetsievfh ond Rutaril were "Impflaied*' 
in ihe consfmey, ii we* Mipty beeauae of ilieir "fewUnty" to' 'die oacy vndeikngf" re* 
•poneible to the plot (C. N. Ctok TV iMft StmrH. Oictod Oxtod UiwenMy Pree*, 
1940, p. looy 

' MecauUy, 1 247 The (wo pto* were "viuvlMed” m cecK other beevuee they were to* 
muUtfd 'by men whoM itand* ir u i h ed oa • 4ffemii ptaaw ’ (W C Mochenoe, Andrew 
Fleithfr pf Sthotia, CdtAborgh IH j i yww Pre i *, 19)9, p 14, tone* Ralph, IV Htoory of 
fAftoid, 1744. p. a07, Roben Hetben Story. WtlVni Comom. Wi. pp tt-S)). 

* li baome erpenhily nnportafM to tomr to n fe g. MacMtay) le Mw lord RuMed tom 
ihe charge of treaaon. ahhoogh (hey were wtDuig w eppfy ihai rerm to the acUeiUe* of 
Shafleabary and one or (wo others fMaouUy, 1 *248. Cotoett. 4 1)41: |ohn Ruiarll, TV 
Lift of WiUmm Lord R ksmU, 2d ad , 2 eoh., 18201 

' Roger North, Eiomtm. 1740. p d. 

* North. Eromm, p. 18 

* Thomas Somerville, The Hatory of Mlnf TrwtaKttom end of Vme* from rV Res* 
rorarion of Ring C Vrlr* rV Second ro »V O*o*h of Rnsg IVdVm, 1792, p 184 
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inconsequentul« it»fomethtng of an MrukntaimmT fo cwidude, as the 
author of the only modem siu<ty of the Rye House conspiracy does, that 
''an aura of mystery surrounded it then, and has not been whdly dis* 
pelled since."*^ NatunJIy. mudt depends upon what is meant by "$ few 
individuals/' or the degree of ngidity one wishes to interpose in order to 
maintain the "separateness ' of the "two plots," and so forth. Tl»e Rye 
House conspiracy, I shall argue, did encompass a scheme fora general in¬ 
surrection as well as a plan of assassination, and, while it is true that thou¬ 
sands of individuals were implicated in the former who knew nothing 
about the latter, the number of persons who did know about the plot 
against the life of the long is far greater than has been generally assumed. 
That those engaged in both aspects of the conspiracy were, according to 
the law as it stood in the seventeenth century, guilty of treason is, I be¬ 
lieve, a justifiable conclusion.This does not mean, of course, that the 
English government invariably was correct in its prosecution, let alone its 
execution, of individuals, nor that it did not bend the bw. or even aban¬ 
don It altogether, in order to achieve in retributive purposes. 

** DerwA 1 MiIm, Tks R^r Hsck Phi. with Rrfr*rw« le iH PWr m tW Lulti- 
4*on Coitittt and In TiiJ Ittt. Pti D. dMs . Uiwmityr of IMS, p I. 

Tl(« Ryi ilevw Pbi IS 'enrol the non otmifTsHsirttn ihehismyolihc period" (Moc* 
hy.PfOHtondLton.f 14^1 

" This Is MiU s msner of senw Aspuer. sc Shstcnhvry's grand |ufY Hcarm| Chief 
lusixe fe w be n on eiplsmed cheehsngn mi ihr a wanmgcd mason wneric had been deftned 
by 25 Fdv i There ii wts rceied ihsc Mns aintna or cewps m na the death of the kUig ee 
kvying war sgoinsr the bnp were sets of (reason, bvi. I^mbenon obsewod. by the mors 
recent MantrpsMfdhmnfCharWf ITsrei|pin)Csr 2.fr.1.C l),itwaaniadetr«ison "to 
design, intend, or endewme" say action ihsi might bni^ the bag "any tvdily harm that 
might tend to hts death, oe . . asiy resrrstnccd htslrberty, ossnyimpeisontnencof him." 
Tha change, P embet N W argued, ' hath abe n d iSe fonnet law grtaefy," becOBsepceviowsly, 
treaacm M (o be' dedared by an wen an ’* whems now, "rhe very dcMgn" <d such am, 

’ whether they take effect or aot 'was MffioeiM to piwmason Thos, "the very design, 
if \tbebi< unwed and spoken, said any wiys w yu he d hy ss«y dwc w wrse . n made treason 
by this aei," even if for any reason, the acuoa itsaH should foil to be earned ouc Conspnacy 
was iherefnre mweh eawer w prove, bec am e even m the absence of overt aetlem, "einre ihir 
art, genilnnen, words, if they import any mafirinii dew^ agamw the bng's life and gov* 
emirrent . , lueh words are treason now wHhin this act' fThomaa Sakn^ «d., A Com- 
pfrte CoflrertM of State Trtafs end Proreedni|s apart fffgb Treasafi, 2d ed.. 4 vefo., 1T)C, 
S:4I5|. It cannei be eiarmed either riwt fanibe rai n s m tefyra w n of die law is merely the 
biased lustihcanon of the goremmeni's proseeviion of the conspiroieaa or that (he lanei 
were ignorant of this meaning of treason. Jn fan. Pembenon'i speech to (he jury is a very 
acruraic rendering of (heart, srhidi is pnnied m W C. CoarinandJ. Sinren WiHon, edi., 
The Lna muf fVarinri of rhe Canstinihan' Daromenfs, 2 imfo.. London* Adam 

and Charles Blnrh, 19S2, l.SH Moerover. two yrorsbefore die Rye H ew s e con ip ieaey. Fer» 
guson had complained of the eoscing watuies on iteoaon "twvmg made words rreaaon" 
rather dun simply oven amoew iRoben Ferguson. Na Pr»resrant Pfor. 1661, p. 15 |LL 

#US1D 
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Ai in the case cif the popish plot, it is necessary to issue a warning re^ 
garding the reliability of evidence available to us concetning the Rye 
Houk Plot. The efforts by individuals to disguise their intentions, con* 
ceil thetr political objectives, and create a language filled with ambiguity, 
irony, double meanings, and falsehoods, in order to protect themselves in 
a situation in which imminent death was likely ro be the consei^uenre of 
discovery or miscalculation have bequeathed ro posterity a record that is, 
at best, opaque. Even wnh the greareai care possible given to ascertaining 
the accuracy of the statements of the individuals involved, no scholar, at 
this remove in rime, can wade into the evidence with absolute confidence 
that his narrative will emerge unsullied by the traces of falsehood and de* 
ception that were constitutive elements of the revolutionary movement 
Itself. To say this does not diminish erne's responsibility for the accuracy 
of the account that is presented to Hie reader. Even when the actions of 
particular inctividuali or the details of specific historkal events remain ob¬ 
scure. what I believe can be realised is a portrayal of the kind of organi¬ 
zation that the revolutionary Whigs created in order to achieve their 
aims. 

As was mentioned etriier, not only was there no recognized right of 
individuals to organize themselves pcdiiicaUy in the seventeenth century, 
but also, the government was not indined to view itself as a disinterested 
party with respect to this issue. On the contrary, throughout the Resto¬ 
ration but especially during the 1660s, the thin line separating its intel¬ 
ligence-gathering activities from extralegal attempts to remove its oppo¬ 
sition from the political arena was constantly being iransgressed by 
officials within the government, extending even to the king himself. In 
an effort to achieve both objectives, the government dispensed consider¬ 
able sums of secret service money to Infocmetv, double agents, and agents 
provocateurs. In its instructions issued to an individual in the lattercat- 

li shoqU cho W poiMvd g«t. > « ■ ? » » ». th« lh« rW^vucr u ncH cS of gn« type Some 
kndmiiwli conhwed iMr foih md •wrv aenwd; odwn r«<Wv«4 • pardon for ntrir 
ron t wlooi Somg U mwowe wWw» mm brought WSo aiohis a tod nowaofthH 

encmmief wen mode Soote indewdoafe wete noi M (VMody a*d wme (heir aeeoonu for 
pubKcuhm: mhm made prhm nomioeia S ao e ha ew s e d Aeiramvioeawilh indfvtdaah 
(hey did fiet know ta be ctiforman. eoeae mdamt war mmeepted and confMcated. And 
much evidanM haa reme (o htht onir racendy and mm net avadaUe to dme in dw eeven* 
(eenrh evntary. In thert. the vanety af uwoibsuiuii pertaining lo d*e eetdenw, imstben 
oftndMahiahinvoh^. end ihe typai of e eld ew c e um aoJ u d p m ide eoina meiwtfeby whuh 
varkMi ftietrmenn cb W th c Lk ^ (or aaaracy Mwem ei . caopi to the inmnee (vferred 
ro^vve, the g un r m oepi mm generally orefd m peoeenwg miiiaaio ia iw CTWiody from 
coflimuokattng with one incdier or aJhiamg th^ w we the dcpowiMu of odter wit* 
MMe*. 

^‘fehnY Altcnnan.cd., MooeyrRec/iwdandFliid/orSecm SerNmafChadesIIand 
/amwaiSSl. 
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egory. he wu advited to "help (the Whigs] ionverd in uiy plot egainst 
the government and then reveal it" to one oi the mininen of Mate. Forg* 
jug leners and documents that were then planted on Whig opponents was 
.'bought to be a particularly useful tactic.'^ These attempts, however, 
were often executed rather dumsiJy. and a few soch efforts resulted in 
spenacukr failures. In No Proieftani Plot, ihe author complained that 
Shaftesbury's letters tvere regularly intercepted by the government, and 
forged documents of a treasonable nature were inserted, and the letters 
were then transmitted to government ministers.*^ The "meal tub plot" 
backfired when the details of the forgery and the planting of the docu* 
ments were thoroughly exposed to the public by Whig pamphleteers.*^ 
Even more disastrous, from the government's standpoint, was its attempt 
to use an agent provocateur to persuade a Whig supporter to write a trea¬ 
sonable pamphlet, which the government hoped to uk as the grounds for 
arresting a number of Whigs Instead, the Whigs sprang a trap of their 
own. concealing witnesses behind a curtain where they could overhear 
the treasonable remarks of the agent. They promptly arrested him and 
sought, unsuccessfully, to have him arraigned before the House of Gmi- 
mens where his testimony would have fueled the Whigs* efforts to force 
Charles II to accede to their demands *' 

** f«mM WsIkcT, "The Seem ServK* uaSw Chsiin II sad Icaw* U." 7>sn«KAriw 9f rhr 
itoysf HwrenegJ SwSrry. 4ih wt IS.ao. t (ItU) Z2l. 
frf|uson,NrF?w«ste)*i Mer.p IF 

** Hus ieturry did. I w r w f. spfMr "to renim ike Mipiom ilwt thet* wh • wlit* 
sfrtad plot lo detsmf ihrsppcwttcti" to rhe Court (Hstry. pp. Mmnce Pethervk. 

Kopitt. Lowdoo Ho4lM end Carter, 19Sl, pp. tlV2S)|. 

' DsIrympSe.vof. I.pt. I.kk. I.p F.Hatry.pp tfS-aai. SM-UF. 643-651. PvthMdc 
gfirerarlon Ropm. pp 24^)24 F r uuCT i i untmi «H* Tiaharw aae oi No Proiftumt 
Fhl (pp ItfM. dshmnt lo haw mv» ■ Intar tiwn FitdiarrU (o hn wile ronfewlnd ihs< he 
had hftn paid money lo impime 5hBhv*h«fy in a i n ii u aa tfa ploc. The caw prowM a 
noterlouj Ufil bank between the Cammo wf . whidi wwitcd lo Inuasrh httlwrru (and 
ihareby Bwkr pvWk (he detwk ot dm iham pioi), Md dw kaig. who wanted him wnmnanly 
trkd in die coum and evented A n o iidw i of cram cekoag to vaneos tofUea w o m and 
dyinf words of FHsiMrm were piUiahed. we fa dmg o(W by Ge«irpr Traby. IHrli VWf* 
reted, 164). whirti, m ad Jli i u n to the Fei fvmo i aorb, (acIw owned (LL #1134). Tfur (a 
hardly mrprMnf, inwa Shofmboty and a nomberof hu aaao rt a if i penenaDy sicended hU 
Inal and weie deeply mvolwdai the MTBggk owe rtcahama’(ate The (orged pstnphlet The 
Tnw Enjhabixaei 5peok(a| Main En^heA la pr une d as an appendix to Cobben (4:cndik 
otml). It war ptibbihed oxider the mk TreatewmCwt, (1483). ef The Ttw Proteataal 
Me^nry. May 13-17.1642 The rton ineU la padwnc. and apan (ran the Ian that Ro- 
hartu raenved money (hnHif|)i the P u die i a of Pommovdi a^ ocher dccBiU dial tend to 
fobf laimate the dwr|ea that he waa aa agent pnwecaceBi. R cohU hardy haw been amtieti 
by sny ^Yhig who BMs censaeted torwofsooMry amen, foraamhevaecn. dwirwrit* 
ing» had ■ definite familial acsukrity bi thdr acykand m the pwoficatory bamof dieic ar* 
pumenn. which u aunply noc preaet u m Fnxham*' mn law the tearimony of Mn. Fitx* 
hama. Crey, 9 180-lt3) 
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M«il wts fynenudcally inttrcepted gvgn mail from ambuMador^— 
and opened.** Leading Whiff, including Lodie. were more or lew cori' 
srantly kept under surveilUnce by govenunent spiet. In addition, there 
were epics and informers, some of them highly placed, wirhin the ranks 
of the Whigs. Nor was spying a purely domestic industry; the govern* 
ment extended Its efforts into HolUnd. where, it was hoped, information 
could be obtiined from the Whigs or their contacts in that country. As 
one minister of state put it in his correspondence with the English envoy 
in Holland, 

It is of absolute necessity that you should find emissaries to go 
among the fanatical Whig party oi our own countrymen at Amster¬ 
dam or elsewhere by whom you may get better intelligence of theft 
designs and conrrivances, 1 mean in our country, than we can here.*^ 

In order to deal with these tactics, the Whigs, of course, were compelled 
to rake countermeasures. They frequently communicated with one an¬ 
other by personally delivered messages. When it was necessary to use the 
regular poet, they wrote under pseudonyms, used mail drops, ciphers, or 
invisible ink. and so forth. The most widely used practice appears to have 
been to employ a "canting" language; that is. to write an ostensibly in* 
nocent letter with a douUe meaning, which the recipient would under¬ 
stand, but which, on its face, could not be regarded as incriminating if it 
were intercepted by government agents. They moved their meetings 
from house to House in an effort to escape surveillance, and, in general, 
they developed a network of safe houses where those individuals most 
wanted by the government (indudmg Shaftesbury toward the end of 
1682) found refuge. Naturally, the Whigs alao tried to maintain a high 
level of secrecy concerning their plans, but in this endeavor, for reasons 

■* '"Seem ServKe.” p 22i Jr w^nsj»fo»ihwT*mia London pwp V wfo had 
"irKki bnm new iMMly dw tnTwhrw m th« wvrid" 0«fn«« Wrvtbll Thamp- 
MA ind Swl K. Psd^rer. Swwt Dip lf M<v ErpWmr^r md CryptPinrp^y. I50lV]dT5. 
N«w Yertt rradendi Un^. p M). 

■* Th«w wwn wnril pad mlonnm In <helo»*i fwib of (he Whi| petty, foi tht moM 
Unpomni fovenunent ipy derinf the pMod ■ppnrs to h«ve been S^f 

fame* Heyti H* wm dew to S he ft a i b w y h e eapwMfiy I n en d l p wtdt |U« M<r«wy, 
Saorad WUma. and Im Uefar. ?«ter —endhr p w i d a J dw y wt m iw w wMhuae* 
hi tnfeoaiion (Add. ms WS77. fcd. 1741 Kaya^odMdfoasmdy wUhrhe^riof An* 
gkaey. and ihro«^ hot probably a a du r t d lAfonMoen aboat MoacsMvth, attce dia latter 
mi a doac fnand of An^aey (Add. mi 1B730. pMobn). for Hayw’ tspem lo ihr govern* 
m«n(. M« Stom m IM. fi^ (Irtubi lAr^]; CSW, 32 SM-SCS> 

* Add. m 351H icL 53 {WAta Cwtmy nTfoaim Martti 9,16S2) Spr< 

afk indM^h arbo aerTed aa apiea (or the y v emumK a^M ibr Wtu^ in Holland err 
diacnaard in Jam ehaptm. but Lech*'i cetepe tnesd. wyUam Carr, waa one of dtoar acting 
aa an istdlipmre agatu dirovgh haa doOaa aa ccsobI in Aftaaerdatn. 
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already suggeited, they were not always suceesahd. On the other hand« 
the Whigs, and especially Shaheshury. possessed an imprcMive system 
oi intelligence that kepi them mlormed of the government's actions.^' 

In other words, the pcditkal battle between the Whigs and the govern' 
ment was fought out not only in the pobtrad Uterature that rained down 
upon Englishmen in the 1690s—and not only in the courts, grand juries, 
elections, and parliamentary debates but also m the streets and back aU 
leys of London and Amsterdam, or in the pubs of Bristol and Oxford, Po* 
litical action might mean the delivery of a message, concealing a fugitive, 
hiding a printing press, or contributing money for the cause, in extreme 
circumstances, individuals might forfeit their Mves-^nd some did^^y 
engaging in such pcditical aaions. Yet in order for a revolutionary move¬ 
ment to survive, it must enlist the support of individuals willing to con- 
tnbute iheir efforts on precisely this day*to-day level of action. Much of 
the information about the Whig movement the historian would like to 
have is, for obvious reasons, not available, but that whidi is conAnns 
what contemporaries believed: that hundreds of individuals were partic¬ 
ipants in. and many more than that were sympathiaers vriih. an organ* 
ized attempt to resist Charles II in what they believed were his designs to 
institute CathoMasm and an absolute monarchy in England. 

Although they were moving toward developing a theory of armed re¬ 
sistance. the Whigs were still pursuing their strategy of putting pressure 
on Charles 11 to summon a new Parliament, through petitioni and rally¬ 
ing their supporters in London, when on luly 2.16AI, the king fired the 
Arst shot in the undeclared war by ordering Shaftesbury’s arrest. Charles 
did not IkL for lupporfets urging him to adopt a hard line against (he 
"stiffnecked rebels" headed by Shaftesbury. As one of them put It in 
verse. 


Plain arguing but few converts will afford. 
No rhetofK will suffice but that of the sword. 
Their biased humors never will comply. 

Till forte reduce them to loyalty, . . 


$hafte*bjry> leurwi of inidbeme uf. far oOvtovs wa om. not 4 l* <lowd In riw M* 
6enct tmtaUe to M. nor era ihry bMy to W linMuw d «rha HivcemwmoM 

*m* n widMprMd. ktow aD of •oony, that ii» nor rven worthwhile w epecuUtt 
Oft the eahffci. Bor Ferfueert oAm* couple of eumfhe thai ilhasom the point He wriiei 
that in (he fall of 1S$2, Shahefbary lace^ ’ fmh iiWf fl i y nca from a fri^ at Whlielwfl 
fhar iheCoon . imenMloaeurandMTai^ hon.' and ihu infomwuM made him de¬ 
cide to letve England. Ferpiton aba my* ilut he learned Uwi a inrTaac fnr hia arrew had 
been iwued from a miniwer of ihe Chordi of Enflaf^. who had h«vd h fran a lord at Cean. 
to whom Jamea had con&led the Uifonoaiion |rvr|aMB, p.429). 
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Tike up then British jiyvt ihy thuiulerbohs 
Oi vengeence, end strike dtmm sudi srupkl doJts. ° 

Though the advice was not so bad as the poetry, it was nevenhriess pre> 
mature, at least so ^ as Shahesbury wis concemed. For the Whigs were 
still in control of London, and in particular, its two sheriffs were among 
the most radical members of the party. Since the sheriffs had the respon¬ 
sibility for rauing juries, and possessed a good deal of latitude in deckding 
whkh individuals they would select, it was extremely unlikely that any 
Whig, let alone Shaftesbury, vrauld be convicted by a London jury of 
charges brought against him by the Court. 

There is no reason to suppose that, even had they existed, any pbns to 
foment a rebellion vrere pursued during the period Shaftesbury remained 
a prisoner in the Tower. Since the government was desperately searching 
for incriminating evidence, including treasonable writings, to shore up its 
case against Shaftesbury, it would have been foolish m the extreme to 
have jeopardixed his life by providtng the king with predidy the material 
he lacked. ^ Rather, those closest to Shaftesbury directed their efforts to* 
ward securing his release. Locke was busy searching legal records in order 
to obtain material that couM be used to quash the indrctment when it was 
presented to the grand jury. ** He also accompanied Shaftesbu ry's wife to 
a meeting with one of the lung's ministers to enlist his hdp in securing 
his friend's release,^ 

Meanwhile, the bng struck another blow by ordering the arrest of an 
ardent Whig, Stephen College. College wm a "mechanic" and • popular 
leader of Shaftesbury's supporters among the London working class.^ 
College was a pawn, though an important one, in the lung's move against 
Shaftesbury. Pressure was apphed to him and to several other associates 
then in prisor^including a promise of a pardon--to persuade them to 

** Whtit Kcmwn, Tlir NniwHe AJhm «f ArarffiV Mkm to Ni» MaMy. Ii to 
prinwd m s pcstrcnpi w A L/rfrr from o $rvdrw er Oxford to 4 frvnd hi tkt CeaRlry. 
tk* Apfttootkmi 1611, pp. 21-22, 

** Ear the wrnnpntDpnwufe Edmond EwmdiOfoniaiBmr, MvP1tO)0*'2V4}/63. 
In thtf caw, (he govcffunent mo aeded, ind Emard wac paiMadspacdon in Jom 1661, |um 
pfWr to Shaitwbury’s arraR (Ai Saab aas 2U. p* 1, M, 236). Aitmpo «aw stad« oa 
wher lodMAiab. Wf i haw ntowd Evtmd hecBaae ha 6ptm prat mn andy M ch* dMcu*- 
•MikndtaptarsSanl 10 oS the imd^BCcortmuaadiwciadagasnM the rascals in HoHand 
aim 1643 

** Haley, p. 656. On laly 7, Lo^ paid Mr. Tlyrrdt) "far w m hmg wcoeda,” tabobm 
SliaJwatnry'e bgal caae. On Omber 11, and again m Octebar 22. Lech* records hSi pay¬ 
ments to Shahesbury’i s no rwy s (ms (.$, Ws 91,137-1341. 

” Haley, p 667fL Locke cbo vmfed Shafwabury on September 16, w he n the larm paid 
him (or bnit giftg hMi aeoie m ecm <hbc.1, M. 132) 

" Motley, TboKsmd Leow, p. 130, Nor th . CcoHira, p. 545 
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testify jigairut Shaftcsbuty. but thii uctk latle<2.^~ CoUege vvas brought 
to trial on luly S« but after lUfening to a number of disreputable witnesses 
testify that he had spoken treasonable tvords and tried to mate rebellion 
at Oxford during the last meeting of Parliament, the jury threw the case 
out.^ The government, however, refused to accept defeat, and decided to 
bring the case before the grand jury in Oxford, where the alleged crime 
had taken place, and where, inodenrally. they ctiuld be sure of obtaining 
a loyal jury. This was an ominous move from Shaftesbury's standpoint; 
he was siiU awaiting his day in court, but even If, as he hoped, the London 
grand jury returned a verdict of he might still have to face a 

retrial in some other counry where the forces at the Whigs’ disposal m 
London vrould be of no assistance to him. College's case was therebre 
important to him, not only because the former was influential among the 
radical tradesmen and artisans, on w^m much of the burden of execut¬ 
ing a policy of resistance now rested, but also because College'i fate was 
a portent of things to come with respect to the king's ability to crush the 
opposition. Accordingly, those most closely assoaated with Shaftesbury 
were deeply involved in the effort to provide a defense for College. 
Shaftesbury paid for Ccdlege's anomeys. Robert West and Aaron Smith, 
though they were not permitted by (he Court to assiit him in preparing 
his defense.'* Locke (eft London for Oxford the day after College’s ac¬ 
quittal, and was informed a few days later by a correspondent that Col¬ 
lege’s trial would be held in Oxford " It is probable that he spent some 
time there making arrangemems for some of those who were expected to 
occompany College to Chford. It appears, for example, that he was re¬ 
sponsible for finding accommodanons for Rc^iert West, and very likely 
for others as well. Shaftesbury also Knt his secretary. Samuel Wilson, 

'' Oilfympif. vel l.gt. I.bk I. pp S*^ 

” NardMQS Loittril. A XHmim a/.Cnm* S vdi,. 183?. I '109. Colirgr ere* 
ai«4 an •ntrtralfunfAt^a hanl at cMseen Pyaich'afW*Ju4y a ha** far rtw OiSard Path*- 
merit, (he aUrgaelesI mencr at «Sarh «m the Sepeamon <4 Oiailaa fl by Parbamenl.wlth 
alluaKMU (Q the y i uipud af a i m leiii imihtioa As miensnag aeeaam eS (hia "Raree 
Shaw" aa pre a em ni ac (he hetne at Lard Lavctace tor vwiaai tN*hi]| Mppoettn U prarided 
by Narih. Ijamm, p. lOt, A hdlerdeampuan ol the «hew icaett w given by B. |. Rekn. "A 
Ita»rttSha w a Race Canaan RcvahidimafY Pr a pa g i nd a in ihe Tretaon TrWl a< Stephen 
Calkge." m Shidiec m Change aW ReaahinaK. «d. fatd I S«ee»hin, Mmaen. Yark. i Scalar 
Prew. 1972. pp, 77'9B 

C5n).22;43l-432. hSarley, Tliawmidlim.p 132. 

* Carmpmdaner. 2 924, 43$ 

Edward M Thompaon, ed.. Lrttm ef Humphrey RndMia M /«hir C/fra. 187S. pp 
13^140 There are arwmberaipapen and daewnemaivUangtaCaU^’amalK Oxford. 
inchidinR tiutruenane hn (he delmdani and a •€! rd guefUair he aheaki »k (he Mgn. 
among the Shafieabury papen [fftO 3lV'H‘d6/433. PRO MnVii/63). tndudad among 
(he latter manoaenpo are aaow naaatiOM by Lod». made between (he Dme of Shahea- 
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to Oxford; WiIma wa» txcdtent <t taking shorthand, and so could pro¬ 
vide a transcript of the trial proceedings.^ College's witnesses and some 
of his supporten met every ni^i at the house of lohn Wallis, the Oxford 
maihematkian.^ Wallis was a good friend of Locke, and it was his house 
that Locke had arranged for Shaftesbury's residence during the Oxford 
Parliamenc.** 

College's trial was scheduled for August 17. Tltough he made a valiant 
effort, he was rtot aUe. on hcs own, to stand against the Court and the 
government's lawyers. College invoked the cUim of )ohn Lilburne that 
every individual had a right tocounsd, which he referred to as "the birth¬ 
right of every Englishman/"^ This plea was rejected by the Court, and 
in his speech to the jury. George leffhes—later Judge Jeffries—referring 
to College as a (oiner, asked them, "What have such people to do to in¬ 
terfere with the business of the govern m ent In ihe esriy hours of the 
eighteenth, the jury found College guilty, and he was sentenced to be ex¬ 
ecuted. That same day, Locke left Oxford to return to London.^ Shaftes¬ 
bury's forces had lost this battle, and now the "family" >*which included 
Lodie. Wilson, and Thomas Sihnger—would have to concentrate their 
efforts on insuring his safety. Charles II had told Barnllon. the French 
ambassador, that he intended to have some heads.^ College's was only 
(he first on the block, an early martyr to the Whig cause. The outpouring 
of grief and resentment at his death probably surprised the government; 
he was. after all, as Jeffries had sneeringly pointed out, merely a joiner 
Yet, he was also a symbolic represeniarion "of all thai the term 'dissent¬ 
ing Whig' conveyed." It was. L'Esnange wrote, "as if in that single man 
the neck of the whole Protestant cause had been brought to the block."** 

Shaftesbury was pressing the government for a writ of habeas corpus, 
which the Court, not altogether without qualms, denied.*" Nevertheless, 

bury'iarrmand hi«|tMN|«ry IwMiiea^Slwhnbary wtwher 

hf witwancodwr (haa Wm Bbsaneef Iw Mtonwyv to tKr pracndinei 

» CSPO, J2 «S 

** AmHomv Wo o d. Tlir Lift and Tton AiHhony Wood. S *e4.. Oktod Clorvndon 
P ww, 1993. J.IU, WaBw tbomadt • copy of CoSrpr'» dym^ tfwrK. which the |owrn* 
mm Ifwd ifccwl t r hard to f2:SS3i«. CSFO. 23:4)2). 

" CrwiMon, p. 299 

•SlMiTfttU. 3.345. 

3.405. 

^ Cormpoadcncc, 2.43$. LodtciMttMuhUhMidOc. Theou*«trooonCo6r^'i niol 
and MHiw other pi^en (mi r. 1. bb. )34,147). 

* Hairy, p. 443. 

* Coofff Kndun. $rr Roe«r L'Crfm^. Laodoa. KrfiA Pm). Trend). Tnharr, 19U. 
pp. 289.3Sln. 

•tUky.f 44 $ 
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he would 50on hdve ro be brought to mAl« and the ^Tveroment's ca«e 
againat him. even discounting the London }ury. was extremely weak. The 
lung's ministers decided to dose in on the cirde around Shaftesbury and 
to a^rehend Thomas Stringer and Samuel Wilson.*' The latter had been 
a particular object of surveillance of a double agent in the Whig ramp. In 
a letter to the Secretary of Sate written in late September 166L he rec¬ 
ommended the "seiang" of WJson, for "I do venly believe he will not 
die by keeping a secret to save any. Therefore ... 1 do think that if you 
now lay hold upon him. it will be much for his Majesty's service," Apart 
from whatever evidence against Shafiesbury might be extracted from 
Wilson, the informant bebeved that the mere fact of his arrest would 
' certainly sinke such a damp upon that paity" (the Whigs) that they 
would be less inclined to challenge the Court's candidate for Lord Mayor 
in the fonhcoming election.*^ On October 12, Wilson was arrested and 
interrogated by a battery of the king’s ministers. Not only did he tell 
them nothing incriminating about his employer, but remarkably, he 
managed to smuggle a letter lo his brother out of pnson, in which he con¬ 
veyed information about the kind of evidence the government was fishing 
for against Shaftesbury, and instructions to be given to Stringer and 
Locke, "our family." as to what to do about it. Locke's friend. Edward 
Clarke, an active supporter of Shaftesbury, was also arrested, but said 
nothing.*' A few days following Wilson's arrest, Shaftesbury sent a mes¬ 
sage to Charles 11. offering to leave England for America, where he could 
look after his plantations in the Carolinas. but whether this represented a 
worried reaction on his part to the evidence Wilson might give or was 
simply a ruse to obtain his release is unclear.** 

Several weeks poor to Shaftesbury’s appearance before the grand jury, 
an aggressive defense of his posiuon was published. This tract, No Prot- 
ettant Pht: ot. The Pteitrti Pretended Conspiracy of Prof estonrs against 

** CjFP. 22 423 The namm ht Wibcp«anew was iimcd oa QcMher 10,2401 (p. 
504) Therr i> i rapy w ibe SkahHbory p«per» {PRO 30^4<42/a3) Strlnfcr wu no* ar* 
iffied wnni Nqvwnbw 1602 iHriey. p Ttfl. 

« 5to«w MS 106, Mt 34-40 b*ne« H^ye* ih« imUt ifrin (w* note 14 atpowj. 

I Ityvs WOT • yramiMAi tldrmmi of L^ndiM. wfww mas JawpSi tnd ImH wete deeply In* 
volwd Ui the ttdkii u Mve im in. end Wrr m IrfgmnmtSi’i ReMben 

** Hsky, p 670 

** Haley |p, 667) aays Shahtsbwry's Jntvr wot wmen before Wihon'a arteat. bill two 
(Of tamponiy lowrm placr w after ha arrest, ahheoa^ they duapree m to la eiaa date. 
Momce(|ive>ibedattaaOneber20. wMeUmrefl wysnwasOeiiberlS IMontce. 1*319; 
luttreU. Bne/ RciMSMi. I 136). According to Hayes, Wibon teU bun that Shaheabsty s 
friends were vwking on a "design" to get hat ew of the Tower ma ta the point of the 
Mtl's maKing a hdae con ci sio n (Swe ms 196. W. 46) M Shaftesbury sots ind e ed witting 
to go that larra regain his freedom, ihepossiMiry that throfferio^ id Candina was merely 
one nirh dmgn canM be dtsoased 
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and Government. DiMovertd to be a Consjriraey of the Papists 
against the King and His Protestant Sahjeels, 4tuck<^ cfrttin of (he 
king'» mmisten, (he credibility of (he witneues ugairur Shaftevbury, and 
generally«the idea that Proteaomn would engage in a conapiracy againat 
Charlea II that would inaure the euccesaion of hu brother, a Cath^ic. Thia 
"conspiracy/' the author argued, was |usi another "sham plot" concocted 
by government agents, like the meal'tub plot, as an excuse for the im¬ 
prisonment of Whig leaders.*^ No Protesimit Plot was probably written 
by Robert Rerguson, but in putting the material together, he almost cer¬ 
tainly relied upon the assutince of others in Shaftesbury's circle, includ¬ 
ing Locke.* U proved to be a very effective and rioidy piece of Whig 
propaganda. On the other side, a few days before Shaftesbury's trial, 
lohn Dryden's Absalom and Athitophel was published, one of the most 
powerful political poems ever written, whkh became an immediate best¬ 
seller. It was easily the best expression of the king's politics I perspective 
produced during the exclusion crisis, although It did nor affect die out¬ 
come of Shaftesbury's case. ^ As expected, the grand jury returned a ver¬ 
dict of ignoramus, as several London juries had done previously in cases 
involving Whigs, and Shaftesbury wes released on bail a few days later. * 

On the day after Shaftesbury’s acquittal, Charles 11 ordered his Attor¬ 
ney General to investigate whether the king could appomi the sheriffs. 

* F<ntv*po. No iV cu M— i Pht. pp 17-IS 

* Ferguoon. m he labw^ vm iiy pieasHy ihe •qdwt of dUs Itsct Hwewr. 

ent lenwn of iff work Ipp 2 a(f }comwusSnoiloddMini»ftaieiCoOiar'»rmls(0«1ord. 
iiKlvding uw— w Irow iwoxw. or* the wan pwxee^rei. tnd to fonb (two* 

•hnoft «?rumly wnrwa ot g )oip«M hy tcmwerK who wm pm«nt in rh* rounroam Ftr- 
futon u nor kn own lo kt*e koto tr O i fard r Sn ce hr wt» • w t woj mn, hrrooU n« how 
tpprorrd pobhdy m • rprr u sor in ihr au i liuw i ^ hr ihmiorr rcUrd hr m k«M thit 
pirt of the ptmphkt upon taatr ether mrmker of ShtfwtbQry'i ftnMiy. Thf* miehi htvr 
brm Somurl Wdton. who wet «e«ii to OxhH lor ibr etprett puipote of provlduia tn or- 
rvntf secvum of CoOegr't trial, thhoagh Wibee btmtrlf wat In in aaily Onober. Thr 
teitimony of one of ibr nwi ot t t^sioac Caitgr (DagSale) wm impogfwd by hu penary 
iboot medinl tretctMtii hr hnS {or had Mti w cei 'rrd from Dr. Lower On ihM point, ai 
kati. W wat mote IthelyLocbr who wpphrd the aartsaanoio f rr g ason As t’tMrastgr noted. 
"I nhf for framed ihm the litst and Madrar Wadnarrow md No Profeefanr P(m werrwm* 
rm by the aamr hand.*' ahhoofh •event propir wen pr obably tnvofvrd it) himUhini mo* 
terialt (CSPO, 22 SS2L bi 170S, Ferguson nipplwd •hsr of tfom hr wrote both before and 
aher hw MtebiK ceoveracA Wtok doakat w not edu u t tj ee. ttappaoieto be fairly reliaMr 
(Smith ua 3t, M. 30. BcdeWa libwy) 

* Dr^te the w npte u oc to loahe an rmeptioo of Aba e l o m aod Atkiis p kel to my eitrhi • 
•iofi of htervy eoorrce w Kated m the IntrodwMD. 1 have Muck to dw role. Tlie poem i> 
the tubieei cd a namber of books and artdae. and ahhoti^ I here fourid dwie dmv m on i 
useful, t cannot do the amcb or dw pditicri/yoeticol ctnnoeervy n uupuod—fostice 
tvithiB ihespae* I coold allot to it here, 

« Land XaaselL Str WJhan Coeper, John Syrfanham. and Ftwvu ChaitBn poKed the 
bod for Shahrebojy {Lottrdl, Brkf Rrlawen. 1:147). 
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thereby senicig aside the Wbigs' electoral control o( London, which one 
way or another, he was deiermined ra breah.** Charles II had also dedded 
to launch a more genera] attack to insure that the Whi^' Hectoral suc¬ 
cesses in the country at large would not be repeated in the futvre, il and 
when he should be forced to summon a new Parliament. This was his U- 
mous quo warranto campaign, recalling city and borough royal charters, 
with the object, as he put it in the case ol the capital, to "take into consid¬ 
eration the abuses ol the ^nchises of the Oty of London."* Referring 
to the latter's charter, one government minister wrote to his correspond¬ 
ent, 

When that is vacated, as 1 doubt not but it will be, the fanatical fac¬ 
tion will be ememely broken and the consequence of that 1 need not 
enlarge upon.’* 

The government was snlJ working on plans to rearresi Shaftesbury; 
meanwhile, it broadened its efforts to iheenent that, if it were successful, 
the Whigs would not only lose their stronghold in London, bur they 
would no longer be able to function as a political pany in the rest of the 
country as well. 

The year 1661 ended inconclusively: The Whigs had won the parlia¬ 
mentary elections, but the king had disaolved PaKiament; the king had 
arrested Shaftesbury, but the jury provided for his release; the Whigs, 
generally, were on the defensive, but they still had not been defeated. 
8oth sides were determined to raise the ante, and 1662 gave every prom¬ 
ise of being a year of confrontation, a final showdowm between the king 
and his enemies. The clergy, especuilly, threw their full support behind 
the government's propaganda campaign, urging private individuals to 
desist from meddling in pobncal affairs. 

The pulpits resounded with the doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, whKh , . . was now universally preached. The 
clergy seemed to make it iheir business to surrender to the king all 
the liberties and privileges of the subjects, and to leave them only an 
unlimited obedience. According to the principles publicly preached, 
no Eastern monarch was more absolute than the king of England.’^ 

* Milne, Rf* Heaw Plw, p SO 

* Hiley, p, 609, fennifer Una. TW C«(nnwe*sy i*i rtir Cify ef tMC^ 

1699, and Jfj Consee'*mR», LonJon' AiMaw he**, 1SS9, p 2J. Oiaries recofuMtuitd the 
clenortl ftrecroreerf the toniughe, 'anS hfled then with elcoors niiialilf to hlnaeU" 
(Dalrym^, vd I, pi 1, M. 1. pp. 22-2JJ. 

WiUucnCaei«irto8en2SWton.|1691?].AAl ws 35104, U. 99. 

** Ralph, Harorjr, p. 961; Vaenei, 2.290, lj«fe«K< tdierd. The Hiaru*y af EngtaMf, 
1710, p 1017. 
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In KUition, "addrc^Ms" vntt raised condemning the ’'trnaonable con¬ 
spiracy" of a Protestant Assodation.^TlM Whigs, however, coACinued to 
meet, notably ihrou^ holding pubtic dinners. Several such dinners with 
Shaftesbury, Monmouth, Essex. Howard, and Grey in attendance were 
held with (he London sheriffs during March 1682.^ But in April, when 
the Whigs attempted to stage a large banquet for eight hundred "loyal 
Protestant nobtliry, gentry, dergy, and citizens" as a means of "the pre¬ 
serving and improving mutual love and chanty" ■mcaig these "loyal" 
citizens, the long intervened and ordered the banquet canceled, calling up 
four companies of trained bands to enforce this order against an unbwful 
assembly.^’ He was not about to permit a meeting of the "Association" 
under any guise whatsoever. 

On the basis of the testimony of several witnesses, one may conclude 
that the radical Whigs had, at this time, some form of contingency plan 
that could be put into action in order to block the immediate succession of 
James in the event of the king's deaih.^ Precucly at what point a shift 
occurred, rendering a contingent response into an operational project, is 
difficult to My, althou^ everyone agrees that by the summer ol 1682. 
Shaftesbury and others were developing serious plans for an armed up¬ 
rising.^ It was obvious that matters were coming to head, for at the end 
of June, the new sheriffs of London were elected. A combination of 
Court-directed intrigues and Whig tactical mistakes succeeded not only 
in securing the election of two Tones, but the king arrested the Whig 
sheriffs and sent them to the Tower for presiding over a "rioi."” The 

Ech«rd. NWery, p. lOll. d. Thr Riwf l/Myrdr *r. iht Attorittipit OitipnJti. 1682. 
n 34-2a. 

»■ Htley.p m 

” HsWy.pp e^9$. 

** StttrtHittpry.f. 13, 

Srrrrl Hittpty. p, 23. lecd Howard coUM ihM he ibo firw hwd fivm Captain Wal- 
cot iboai the ptm fee the insurrvcttoa amttd dw time of dii shenlfv' election in I6f2 
|5tot* rriob.4:2ie|. 

HaWy, pp. 6S7>700. The nw w iw i eu t'tdctenpowaai n|»in contral of london i> ex* 
pfc w od in Seemarv |cnbn»' Imen. To one cenapondaii he wiote. "Wi hsv* rmamly 
pot” oew therlH. "and rhe othot ti lepSy elected” ms 3S104, M. 66 . Hoik* oddedj. 
To anoeher. he conMtd that "tl the Wh^ wig beeoMeonaee eodbpste (the rioettenj at 
law." the povcmnwnt wwohl dn( oot Che le^ prooodiAgi w thaa the Tory therifi could 
"serte out hb year heforr rhe teAliweny can b« (Cam lo 216. M. 471. it b oce 

abeohitrly certadi that Knbna wrote ihb letter, bat ocher le t t e n la thii nw niin iipe collet* 
tion eie Mgned bp him. or ere inteUipence repora from u w nip ondeno addrerred to him. 

The Houae of Cotmnoae g a u au t tee . . . ingei eri the 1662 Leodon ^lerifb detUoft fd- 

lowhif the Glonoue Revolution repotted that there had been an "invainn made upon the 
n$hw of the efty of London in diedeetien of ihrrifb" (Reginald R Shaipe, (Mdon and the 
K>npdom.3*ola..I.endeci: lor^ww. Great 2 3431. Whro the Whi^prateMcd the 
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government now heM ati the ard», with the Uml Mayor and the two 
sheriff! on Im side, and it would soon be in a position to make a final push 
against its enemies. The newly elected sheriffs <bd not assume office until 
nud*September, but after that date, they would be able to remove the 
only remaining obstacle—London juries—standing in the way of the 
king's prosecution of Shaftesbury and the other Whigs. The latter had 
every reason to be concerned about their safety to the point of taking up 
arms as a means of self-defense, in this regard, it should be recalled that, 
from the radical perspective, there had been a conspiracy of long standing 
on the part of Catholics, the Court, and the clergy to subvert the Protes¬ 
tant religion and constitutional government m England. And by 1632, 
there was a widespread belief that “the King as well as the Duke were in 
the conspiracy to alter the ConstituQon and overturn our religion."** 
Frorn this standpoint, revolutionary action did not appear to be such a 
giant step, lor it had to be acknowledged "that either we have conspired 
against the King, or that he and his deariy beloved brother have conspired 
against us: so that which remains to be deeded, is whether the reproach 
and guilt of this conspiracy is to be laid upon them or to be imputed to 
us."*» 

In his confession, lames Holloway, a Whig supporter at Bristol, said 
that he hrsr heard of the "design" for a revolution in July 1632, from his 
friend loseph Tiley. who had just come fiom London with the bad news 
about the sheriffs' election. Tilry rold him that "if some speedy course be 
not taken we shall be all undone" by the actions the government would 
be able to take against them through the shenlfs and juries now at their 
command. Tiley informed Holloway that Shaftesbury and some others 
had resolved upon an insurrection to be organized in several parts of the 
country, and "therefore, said he. we must consider how to manage affairs 
in Bristol" in support of this action.*' Sometime before this. Shaftesbury 

lOVcrTtfiwni’* Betws, ihr ireijr ww edid oai <nd300p < oy< > wm >i rw> wl ndiiwfnsoft<d 

• monfh ferouffatf • "riot" (Um. CAtrtrr Cvnfrvwwjr. f. 27). LoAt benghi wvrrsi 
iwuf* of ih« Memry tS»i earned the story of dus not ond the praeeedtngi it 

Cuildho)J (wa I a. M U) He lim purchatiJ one ol the mm written in deie ni e o( the 
Wht^ ihenH* (MS 116. M. 140) 

** IRohen Frrgveonl. An Sm^rtm/ £nfMry loro the AimMumnoa ef A^airi (n Cnf* 
(end. (iaS4]. yp 22. 27. 40.4$. $S. 

• Cnfelry, p. 79 

w pie Free end Vo/iinMry Cen/mwn end Nerraioee^Jenie* He/I^ejr. 1404, p. 2. Ac* 
cordini to one estiiMte. nearly 100 people in 6rMol were invobed tn die Rye House Hof 
(C. E, Whitiog SMdin in Enghih harttemsm From rhe Resro mn on ro Ihr Revo/nl«oe, 
JM^J6S9, London Sooery ttn P rome un^ OiriKiM 1931, p. 274). Wade ms 

onetheearlsesirecnunforttutel He hid accerapMiNdAylo^ra a pteeungmih Shaftes¬ 
bury. Grey, Monmouth, and Amoiran^ some Pm t betm Monmo w h's progr ff i, where 
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had sent word to Capuin Watcot in Ireland, and to several individuals in 
Scotland to return to London lo assist In planning the insurrection.** It 
vns during this same period—early summer—that Monmouth. Russell, 
Grey, and Thomas Armstrong met at Shaftesbury's house to discuss the 
"necessity of having recourse to arms." And Grey added, "we had many 
meetings after this." at whxh "tedious dbcourses, and innumerable pro> 
posals" were presented.** What they agreed upon was that Monmouth 
should make another progress through Cheshire in September, stirring 
up popular support for the Whigs, giving them some idea of what kind of 
strength they could muster for a revolution. Monmouth's trip, in other 
words, was to serve as a dress reheana! for a mobiliaaiion of forces Khed- 
uled for November. Walcot vrent to see his friend Lord Howard to enlist 
his support, and the circle kept widening. The earis of Essex, Salisbury. 
Macclesfield, and Anglesey vrere brought into the plan. So were lords 
Brandon, Driamere. and Clare.** 


pbni <mTdnhfd lorTtir«wirr«<QOA PrtorlDlhrdakK'finfvl, W^dempmedtoRfinol. 

«ruh kether. Ho fl ewiy. snd tent panhaMd ioMt uiuU w 

iWA* «nd Mflv powdn cod b«U«n. whMb Mend u Hsimy’* houw ui 

2M'2S7). 

** Add. HS MM?. W. M. TW $<9U were already 01 cecNset Shehetbury in July 
1602 (Andrew Leng. Sir Ctefft MrXmtw. Hti Uft «>id Tmin, i636(f^i49l. London: 
LongmiM. Crecn. ISOS. p. 23ri> 

Secret Nwtery, p 23; p 417. 

** SoU^ry ww a Mnd and wt p yw w i <d Shafte^wry, who had ken wHh Mm in (he 
Towet kn 1677. Lede ria w ed SahaWry In 1600 (Crmon. p IM). end Stringer dewnbed 
MmaaaoeTyiealoim M ppe ner elPwi e i is n ti-p fW. P Qwieae.Alifraf Andeny Aahiey 
Caoper. FtrM Eerl pf Sha^reakrry. 2 lula.. 1171,2. apfendn I. p eudxl. Hu mie waa ill, 
however, and he w«« able le concnbwtc ktrle to the ■ u o rr ec n otc (hough if H had been cor* 
rtedotf In 1602. he wQold probab l y haveymohaai ii f yu iI lord Howard aaad (hey hadmed 
niiddSabfbttry(oiheCawnOlsfSnlnl603IC5K>.2S'K^ Ai^leaeyHmyhMyKiheve 
been a maforawarreol coart uueOifrMe lor the radaealauiMil he wMreplaeadaa Load Privy 
Seal tfi Aaguw 1602. Throaghoei 1612. Ma diary ahowi hnn meeting arith Eeaex. Mon* 
mouth. Howard. Aldeneian Wnght. Marihabty. Grey, and Franda CMrlran. Moreover. 
aUhoogh Angleary wa* bi Undon, (here a a nui i u c i i i ly an up la me d breah in the dury 
between November 6 and Noveir^ J l put the plan* lor the ominacnvi laadad 
ihdrcTtOcalpoinl The regular enwiaa roewew an Novew ^ 1?. dw night erf Slwfreabury * 
depamie, and during 1603. (hey ahm* Anglaaey iweOog begocnify with RtmeO and 
Monmouth, On ihe night of (uiie IS. 1603.hcteHaWfa RoaacIL and between |une 13 and 
june 19 there it another uncepUiDcd gap m (he Aery, prtdaely die time udwn the eonipir* 
atora learned chat ihc plec had been diacoverad. Anglciey Me (men and went into hiding: 
when he returned m fufy* he found dim ha* houae hod been bndeen into and lu* paper* 
Marched Thou^ An gl eiey appe ar ed a* a w i m m et dw tnalaof Rt*arit and Sidney, he wa* 
never aneiMd a* a cerwpvtaer. dioegh (he rvidwKT dearly auggeat* that he did at least 
know of the Rye Kouae Ptet (AdA ms 10730. fob. 90-1001 Gare wa* aneihee Irtend of 
Shaftesbury, and it waaorw of ba* tenant* arhogiw mfoemanen (0 ihegovemment m 1603 
that Caro. Sidney, and othera were engaged m a Oeaaaoooi aeupancy (Ralph Tliomby. 
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On 9 different Mcial level a» partkipuin were Cokmel Rumsey, Major 
Wildman, foKn Trenchard, Sir Waker Yonge. JoKn Freke. Robm West. 
Thomas Shepherd, Nathanie] Wade, Colonel Danvers. Major Manley, 
Robert Ferguson, Francis Chariron, Aaron Smith, |ohn Ay Ioffe. Major 
Bremen, Major Holmes. Richard Nelthorp. and many more. In addition 
to these, there was a group of Scoesmen—nobility, gentlemen, and 
dergy—who were privy to the plans for a revoluimn. The Earl of Argyll, 
who was a fugitive from Scotland, where )ames had tried to have him ex* 
ecuted for sedition, had gone into hiding in London. He was being as* 
sisted by the underground network of the radicals, and was in contact 
with Shaftesbury regarding the rde to be played by the Scots in the 
planned msurrection,^ Other Scotsmen—George Campbell. )ohn Codt* 
rane. and William Carstares—began to drift into London on the pretense 
of consulting about their colorual interests in the Carolines.*^ Slingsby 
Bethel's secret trip to Scotbnd at the end of September was undoubtedly 
pert of the effort to coordinate the aenvines of the Scottish parttdpanra in 
the insurrection.^ 

As matters stood at the beginning of September, therefore. Shaftes* 
bury was attempting loput together a three-pronged armed attack; there 
was to be a rising in the country simultaneous with a seiwre of the king's 
guards in London, and on this signal, the Scots would mount aome form 
of armed resistance of their own.** At the time Monmouth set out on hii 


Lftltn tminmt Mtn. 2 vch., 1U2.1 2)1. Odwr axllviAnk. Mid) m Willum Ell», tht 
Mn<in*l«w of Itlrhar^ Hampden and a doae fnrwl aSlmd* Whnnon aad Stamford.« well 
aa the lairer honwlf (who hod aWen Cofonei tmaey £900 under awafooeoa dmmManeei 
ui fone . and WaJrer Yongr, lodw'a rfoae Fnead, rmealao implkated. thoogh for one 
reoion or onorher. they were net proaetuted. In *11011. a* Mo nm a u th wid ihr ktn$, then 
wen many mere indivMhaak mwdied ka the Rye Hesae cowpiracy than had been publidy 
named or arresied 

* Williaffl Vend), whoae refooae hum pmem m SmUnd waa doe to Shafieabury'a iater* 
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iViffuim Veirck endOoexeSeywoo. 1925, pp SVISO) Acmr^ng m Ferguson, rhere were 
at leaai rwe peraonal mee u/y between S ha heab r y and Argyll, and nameroua meaaagea 
paired between the ram men |fer p wson. p. 4]S|. Burnet My* that Morunouth ''had many 
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Long. George p. 237. 
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progress, ihu project was stiJI in ib« eariy stages of pUnnmg. Sven so, s 
number of Whigs, indutUng Shaftesbury, thought it prwknt to absent 
themselves from Londmt during some or aU of the time Monmouth was 
in the countryside, |ust in case the king should take his progress as an ex¬ 
cuse to have them all arrested, Shaftesbury held s secret meeting wirit 
Salisbury and Essex, at the latter's estate, on September 15, in the midst 
of Monmouth's tour a meeting at which Lode utas also present.^ 

In fact, the king, who received numerous intelligence reports from in¬ 
formants in the countryside, had a reasonably deer understanding of the 
purposes behind Monmouth's tour At its outset, he reinforced a garrison 
of troops stationed at a castle in the area and put them on alert, as a hedge 
against any spontaneous uprising. ’* At the same time. Secretary of State 
Jenkins wrote to several people in Cheshire with orders from the long that 
they should engage in a surveillance of Monmouth and his supporters 
during the progress. Accordingly, reports "were sent hourly ro court, by 
the spies who were sent to the country for that purpoK."^ Neither the 
progress, nor the accompanying horse races, both of which attracted huge 
crowds, were accepted at face value by the government. Thus Jenkins 
wrote to a correspondent that the lung "knenvs the Association to be deep 
rooted and that those that contrived the rendezvous at Wallasea had other 
designs than those of horseracing m their heads, which he hopes in time 
to discover to the bottom."^ 

The government had good reason to be concerned, Monmouth was ex¬ 
tremely popular with the lower classes and dr^ large crowds of admirers 
wherever he appeared. On this p rogr e s s , however, he was also met at 
every stage by a number of lords—MacdeiBeld, Brandon, Detamere, 
Colchester, Russell, Grey, "and many others of the high gentry of the 
Whig party"-^ho gr eete d Morunouth riding "at the head of their ten¬ 
ants."^ Abrmed by the size of the crowds and the fact that many indi¬ 
viduals greeted Monmouth carrying arms, several government inform¬ 
ants sent in reports describing "the riotous and dangerous concourse" of 
people and the "homble tumult" caused by the "rabble" at Chester.'* 
The king sent an order for Monmouth’s arrest, thou^ only on the mis¬ 
demeanor charge of disturbing the peace.’’ Monmouth did not challenge 

* Hsifr, p. mi Bvnwt 2 3Si . 

* C^rrnpondtfHr gf tkf F^mitf 9f Hwten. 2 «gh., E M Tiumpwn, ISTS, 2:1S; 

Eliu^h D'Orby, fmmn. OtJif pf Mpntimttk. lendon: C^vffwy Nn, IS3I, p. 19S 

Qilrymid^vd. l.pt I.Ut. t.p 30:CSP0.2i:3n. 
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** Oslryinpls, fol 1. pl. 1, bk. I, p, )9. 
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<kted Sfptenbrr 16, ltf2 Id. M., fak. 17g-179). 
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thf sergnnt-at*ann$ who pr«9eRC«( him with th« Fumox>n9 ordering hi« 
return to London^ but he sent his friend end companion Sir Thotnas Arm¬ 
strong ahead to obtun a %vrii of habeai corpus. According to Lord Grey, 
Armstrong also carried a message for Shahesbury, whom he found at 
home with Colonel Rumsey. The message related to Monmouth's uncer¬ 
tainty M to whether he should obey the king's order and return to Lxm* 
don or remain in Cheshire where the gentry had offered "to draw their 
swords and rise instantly" in his defense, which offer Monmouth was re¬ 
luctant to accept without the approval of Shaheshury, Ruaseli, and Grey, 
since such an action might very well prove to be premature with respect 
to executing the overall plan for an uprising.^ Shaftesbury immediately 
called a meeting at his house to discuss the matter with Grey and Russell, 
and argued, against Russell's strenuous objections, that Monmouth 
should remain in Cheshire and begin the revolution immediately. Russell 
pointed out. quite sensibly, that they did not yet have sufficient arms or 
money even assuming that they had sufricient men^to 
king's forces, but Shaftesbury seems to have believed that the king's mis¬ 
demeanor charge was merely a subtle move by Charles 11 to force Mon¬ 
mouth CO return to London where he. and the other Whig leaders, would 
be arrested on more serious charges. In this exchange, Russell's views 
prevailed; Monmouth returned, aiul was released on btil/* Shortly 
thereafter, there was another meeting at Shaftesbury's house with Grey, 
Russell, and Monmouth presem. at whkh Shaftesbury urged chat they 
speed up their efforts and if necessary, rely upon a rising in London by 
his "ten thousand brisk boys" in Wappmg. even without the simultane¬ 
ous support from those in the countryside. RuskII again urged patience 
and more planning, but Shaftesbury was not convinc^ that time was on 
their side, and believed that, given the large number of individuals tvho 
knew of the proposed revolution, the plot would soon be discovered by 
the government, and they all stood to be executed without having accom* 
pliahed anything.^ It was around the lime of this meeting that the new 
Tory sheriffs were sworn into office. That evening. Shaft^bury left his 
house and went into hiding, moving his residence to various safe houses 
in London, and concealing his identity under a false name. ^ 

Sometime later, in October, there was a meeting at the house of 
Thomas Shepherd, the merchant.*^ Shaftesbury was not present, but sev- 

** frtguspm.y^ 417-419, S*rtfi HMfwy.p 27 
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ere] ol thoM who were in con^ttnt contact with him and who could act as 
his agents were. At a minimum, those in attendance included Ruaaell^ 
Monmouth, Grey, Rumsey, Fergtuon, and Annatrong ** JohnTrenduird 
was supposed to be at the meeting, but when Grey and Armstrong 
stopped by his chambers to collect him. he declined to arcocnpany them.*^ 
At this meeting, Ferguson read a "dedaraaon," o< which more will be 
said later, but the group also directed its attention to working out the spe* 
cihc details ol the agreed-upon general plan. To this end, they set a deh- 
nire date for the insurrection: NovemW 19. This was a Sunday, when 
the shops in London vrouU be closed and the element of surprise could be 
maintained. The government might be expecting trouble on November 
17, the day on which the pope-burtung demonstrations had traditionally 
been mounted by the Whigs, and the king would probably call up the 
trained bands to be in readiness against any tumult. But by the nine¬ 
teenth, these rroops would have been disbanded or reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. The plan, therefore, was to gather in small groups of unarmed 
men, and each group would make its way inconspicuously to vatious 
houses spread around the city where caches of arms were hidden. Once 
armed, the groups would reassemble just before midnight and bunch die 
hrst strike "by attacking the tram •bands at the Exdiange," closing off 
that part of the aty wnh a bamcade, backed by three or four cannons 
This position, tt was expected, would receive the first counterattack from 
the king's guards. Meanwhile, another contingent would take command 
of London Bridge, in order "to cut off the co r re sp ondence between Whi¬ 
tehall and the Tower." It was estimated that these acttona could be carried 
out with about two thousand men, who could hold their positions "till the 
rest were got together and in order.' ’ They then hoped to dispatch a thou¬ 
sand men, and whatever cavalry they could muster, under the leadership 
of Lord Macclesfield whose oHm was to "fall upon the rear of the King’s 
forces" sent to i^uell the hm disturbances. The general objective of this 
plan, according to Grey, was to force the king to flee London and establish 
himself at Ponsmouth. thou^ exactly what was to transpire fnmi that 

*' Thm ift JwJ M li w« • mmunum hMMW M M M fncrgr iinal afwr Mannweth’i 
gfbellion ih»t ci*ihcflK ^ lanaea H e nr y CemMi had wicnM u leaM en« M dw rwe 
in w in gi at S hephard's hoBW, ahheagh f <r | i u cn laser lonled dwt Cemleh wai ner pm* 
eni wh« he read hli dederattan la die gmg (Seewr Hutary. p, 47; Undidcnenr ms 1IS2. 
tel. 220; HMCl2diltepen.eppefidli,p(. 4,p. 129). AMhu^ die mauve* far naming Car* 
uMivervlar liun pair, end wmwieiahaliifimlsnw? made hy the wi me lacm hi* trial. 
ii i* pro hatly tear that ha we> ei eneaf die antuig s. and even mwe «emin dial he vme s 
knowledfoMe parneipaM la ihe Kye Haa** um ap ai uj . T>ia( hi* naaw did nw mrface foe 
0*0 yvai* made* « po rn fe h that the name* u mjHi imm J were am m nhawMive im of lho*e 
pmem 

* 5rrrei Homy, p, 34 
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point on, assuming everything eUe hod met with MCcevs, wes onyone'f 
guesa.*^ It i» euy* in retrospect, to dismiss all this as wt^hil—and even 
reckless-^hinkmgon the put erf the radicals, but certain details in Grey's 
account, br which we have other supporting evidence, indicate. I think, 
that these discussions were devoted to planning a revolution in some' 
thing of a more technical sense of that term thun has sometimes been 
credited to these individuals by historians. Trenchard's absence at this 
meeting, however, was a crucial weakening factor in the forwarding of 
these designs, since he had promised to rtiae 1,500 men in Taunton for a 
coordinated uprising in the country.** 

Nevertheless, a few days after this meeting ai Shepherd's. Grey, Arm* 
strong, and Monmouth went, at about midnight, to view the state of 
readiness of the lung’s guards at several posts, in order to present a report 
to the group at their next meeting regarding this aspect of their plan.** 
And at that second meeting at Shepherd’s house, which was probably in 
early November. Monmouth gave an encouraging report on the unpre* 
pared state of the guards. But again. Trenchard was not present, and word 
had been conveyed from him that preparations in Taunton were not ready 
and that the nsing would have to be delayed. This discouraging news was 
greeted with some anger, and n« a little resentment directed toward 
Trenchard’s cowardice, but it did. in faa, force a postponement of the rev¬ 
olution.** The rising in the west country was a key element in the plan, 
and, without question, Taunton was vital to its successful execution. 
More than one informant writing to the Secretary of State had singled 
out "the rebellious town of Taunton" as a center of resistance to the gov¬ 
ernment. As one writer put it, "were this town brought down to obedi¬ 
ence, all the West would be then very regular; for It is the nursery of re¬ 
bellion in these parts.It is not surprising, then, that the radicals staked 
so much upon a mobilization of forces from this "rebdlUnis town." or 
that they reacted as they did toTrenchard's refusal to hve up to his pledge 
to lead those forces. 

All this was too much for Shaftesbury, still in hiding and dependent 
upon the reporta provided him by those present at these meetings. He ap¬ 
parently interpreted their outcome as a reluctance on the part of his col* 
leagues 10 act at all. and feanng for his own safety, he decided to leave 

* Stfrti Hsray. pp. 41-42. A^. ms 30847. M 111 

*• Md. MS 38847, M. tt; 5«cfrr HWofy. p. 28 

* S*rrn HWay, p. 45. Laiw, m 1683. U^kat, CipsaiA Cnm, and lame* Ourton wmt 
ra ohscrv* the faten taridftfj hi i3« Twr (SWv Tmk , 4:145). 

* SwrW Hiftofy, p. 46. 

* CSK, U 98. Maaulay piovi Jw a bnet n t wia t ot the tiM hi s t ory and i ia diuu i t of 
Taonton (MacagUy. 1:525-526). 
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Englind for Holland, wludi be did on November 19, the evening of the 
projected revolution." Shafteebaryfar* were both jtutihtfd and under- 
starulable, but he wa perhape ovethasty an hij asaeismeni of Kis fellow 
coftfpifaion' intentioni. They did not, in fact, ■bandon their plana for a 
revolution. They continued to meet long after Shafterbury'r exile and 
subsequent death. It is important to emphasize this point^hat notwith¬ 
standing his intense commitment, influence, and organizational sblls, 
the revolutioft was never simply Shaftesbury's personaJ profect; it was 
rather a collective undertaking by a group of radkal Whigs, As 1 shall ar¬ 
gue later, Locke's pamdpation in this undenaking was not merely an 
expression of personal loyalty to has friend and patron, but as with the 
others, the consequence of deeply held political convictions, 

Before continuing with the narretive of the preptradons for a general 
insurrection, following Shaftesbury's departure, however. 1 want to turn 
to a consideration of the second component of the Rye House conspiracy; 
the assassination plot. Since this part of the conspiracy was further de¬ 
veloped after Shaftesbury's death, I will be concerned here only ivith the 
suggestion that such a scheme vrai formulated by, or with the approval of 
Shaftesbury himself. The primary, though not the only, source for this 
suggestion is Robert ferguson. Sometime dunng his exile in Holland, 
Ferguson recorded Kis recoHections of the Rye House conspiracy in a 
manuscript, later pubbshed as an appendix to his biography." In this 
manuscript, Ferguson noted that someume in the fall he heard from 


• Si» «>U t*Mry'»a>yWifvan the itt far ibt a w un^ c UB n nwyb* pMnfyfoiiKMfn. 

ul, but (her* ■ kf^i Eiv in WiyyiWf riw tfwf fff «U iily provided ihr envst 

neceiiiry tor hW we^. Wtwpfewy ck i rt ylfliplianhsuhegrtwwdsliUr n ly—t ter this 
purpose (Add. Hs M 94). Cwiwapcrwy scceust* of du fir« sbe iu|gs»ed srsoA 
w lUCNW (A 7rM Artevnr ikt Dutdful Firs, iVMrJr Happmrd on Svndop, ifts iSrh of 
NormWr .. in IVippmf. Itf2. pp. Th« Iw d imuy ed eboMi 1,500 itousn iCUrk. 
LdlorSn/otH.f M| 

* Perg u B on ht^ wnflng hu eao«M sat ua w olm dw deirM at MonsioBdi'i R«W* 
bon. Ac ilie Rid hn —wgigipt. he dnuB diw this w nfw w g R tKi "I bmv dvcuvmd lo 

m deufned to purrhoN the hutg'i hiur ov Im wm bk (frrgmM", p. 437|. Nrvvrtbe* 
Im, dnpne ihe too dm he «m epertfioDy nvpscd ham )«ne» tt'r fmenl perdon In 
ISM, h mey be ihM rei|uw did bebrve diM he (mid Mcar* ha peidon thiou^ pnmdlng 
* hiKory of die radtole' eetMOes TMe umld dMr dir nie«i«eaip( from isea-ltf?, pee- 
Oiely when many f e Are le 'm HrJW idime qylyiii a kt uvh rid iu l pudoiufrom lanei. end 
when (he revdunonery unumiem me u m l u n u i rbh. On April 25.1407, e handle of 
fwiery’diwe pepm Mrnmg ce Frr^em wee d eJ ir ri ed to dir Seemvy of Scmt, end it u 
peeeMr die( (hh memaeenpi wee ■MAg dwm (frrpwen. p mn.; ereeliD, CSH), pettw* 
ll|, 5:^94). Him le no lod k e u ce m to hew dw geverwnrni am hwo pcoMWioa of Fee* 
gusoo'r peprrs, hot they wm pi o heMycmR uaw d denag nof dir niwwww ferdsoa hi» 
vtMUS reeldtWCTi in HoOend, hacc Fergeean wes medi too tamkiw • prveon to h»v« Mi 
mk)i s quenoty of macmil in Engknd when he wem lute eadr. 
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WiUman that there was an aasasMiunon plot brewing. * ** 7lu» "enterprise 
to be made gpon the person o( the king and his brother/' according to Fer¬ 
guson, had been "fomented and entertained by many" tndividoaU before 
he heard of it. Following hit convereation leith Wildman, Ferguson con* 
fronted Shaftesbury ("to whom I could at all time make my own access") 
vdth the rumor, and the earl told him "that he was res^ved to try. 
whether it was not possible to save and deliver the nation by a few. seeing 
as there was no hope of effecting it by umced councils and a combined 
strength."*' From (he rone of these remarks, it would appear that the as¬ 
sassination plan was Shaftesbury’s response to the failure of the tneer* 
ing(s) at Shepherd’s house to produce the kind of results he had hoped 
for. Given the state of Shaftesbury's thinking at the rime and his insistent 
demand for some action to be taken. Ferguson's account has a fair degree 
of plausibility attached to ii.*^ Yet since he allows himself such a modest 
role in planning this undertabng—when both subsequent events and 
later confessions assigned Ferguson the leading part in the conspiracy— 
it is probably wise not to rely enurely on the credibility of his manu- 
Knpt. 

According to Robert West, Captain VValcot came to visit him around 
the middle of October and the two discussed the revolution, which, 
WalcoT assu red him." had been well and long considered" by Shaftesbu ry 
and the other lords, VValcot also told him that Shaftesbury had another 
"design. ' which was the "cutting off the King and the Duke of York" on 
their return to London from the horse races at Newmarket, vrhich was 
scheduled to take place later that month If this assassination were car- 


* lahu m«nwKrlf(, FfrguMO letht iftAwdosJai ''samikmaa thsi w«i prsnei 
•t Amii*rdsin'’^s WiUmsn iHen wss wid s penen “who v e«fem«d • grtii luiesmsn 
•ndeuellmily vened in rh« Umol Englafid. theB|h w w r scceuMed my Irwndly teUng* 
ihtp/’nndipmcvnewith when FngHMn had been* long scesMiMsd."! agree wtih Ashley 
ihai (here an W linle dooht thar Wildeufi h the indmdMl re wheat r e l e rente I* beHi| 
made fferr*sen. p 41S. Maurice AaMey.iehn tViUmaw PofTmarref ondPLurrr. londen. 
lonathu Cape. 1947, p 2SI| ll ahould he tuMcd. h u a ^H l. chM re i geauu aayi dm Wild- 
man wsa "the fim man et note and amaidentaon" hem wttcm he heard abeui the ssmW* 
nation plo(, not neceManly the hm penen to pam dw iMennanon to Fetguwn 

Frr|u>«n, pp 411.420 The a saa t wrmwn was sbe pre u nte d aa "a mere aaey, cheap, 
Mie. srtd CDtnpendwus way tot reWvwg earwNes, than that cd aa insurrTcOeti'’ (p. 419). 

* During the period Shalteabory was m hiding, he stayed slfeTgaaeai'thtme tor a week, 
durnig whkh ntiw they heU a namher ot caweecsa ti tms Aneedmg to Ferfuson. ^lahes* 
bury In these discusnens reaHirmed htt endonemem of the ssaawnanoe sehccne. partly ai 
a consequence of the carl's growing duewcha mi iwnt with sonarehy. partly bectuse of die 
diffkuity of ramtig the money necessary foe a gencraf wsarrertioei, and partly het au ae of 
his (bsMMfactioo with the eff^ of hw aar oe met iFerpuon. p. 422). 

** Aii MsMM7,fDL90:usfWV45,fol. 259. Rohm West. A* Answer (00 
EjtMled a True Copy of a Paptt Wnttan by C^pt. Thomoe Wokot, 16U. pp. 1-2. 
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ri«d out, W^lcDt Mid, it “would prevent aD danger" lo tKe ronspiraiora. 
Accordir)g to VVieat, Walcot “gave oie no account by whom, or «^ere thh 
attend was to be made, but onty, that Mr. Ferguson had the manage¬ 
ment of it, and told me, though he thou^t it Uwful, he tooked upon it as 
base and ungenerous, and scorned to be concerned in it"** Later in his 
confession, West said that Ct^onel Rumsey toU him that £600 had been 
raised by Shaftesbury and that this “sum was. . . deposited in a person's 
hand for carrying on the assassiniRon designed tn October."* 

As it bean upon the credibility of this last statement end Shaftesbury's 
general commitment to the assessinatwn plan, as well as upon the discus¬ 
sion of rebel finances in the next chapter, we ought to consider the 4|ues* 
tion of how the radicals proposed to finance their undertakings. The Scots 
had presented an estimate of £30,000 m the amount needed to finance 
their participation in the revolution, though they eventually came down 
to • figure in the range of £10,000.* B etww n May 20 and S^ember 30, 
1682, Shaftesbury borrowed several thousand pounds from friends and 
busineM Msociates,* With some exaggeration, Sprat wrote that Shaftes- 
bury "had more debt on his estate than the full value of ii amounted 
to.“* We cannot be certain as re tvhat happened to the cash raised by 
Shaftesbury, but it appears that he dul disburse several hundred pounds 
to various misted asaociates, and this money was re be used br “the 
cause.'"* 

Thomas Shepherd testified that Ferguson had informed him in October 
or November 1662 of the assaasinadon sdieme. and that Rumsey, West, 
and Wade came re hb house cmc night to discuss the prefect . ** William 
Carstares also recalled some conversations with Ferguson during thb 
same period regarding the assassination.** Lord Howard later alluded 
raiher vaguely to some “dark hints" he heard from Walcot, Goodenou^, 
West, and Ferguson about lolling the lung at Newmarket. He said he dis¬ 
cussed the proposed assassinatkm with Monmouth.^ What emerges 
from all this, I think, is a reluctance on the part of any of these individuals 

** Add. HI MM?, feh. 9D, 101. r er aw ea ma m caiiHd chat Rwnwy and Wen wm "the 
diSrf InMfiacon" the aa^aannaebn a chaiw {ttrputn. p 429) 

*• Add.in3a«47,W. lOt. Sprat p 43. 

«Add. HS3M47, W. 111. 

*Haky. p 725. Thr i w iouiiiodaahfiHrd araa h rnw en CTJOO and 02,000. 

•Spm.p. 14. 

* p. 59; afpmdii. p. 4 Faijuaen Utn rtMacd ihai OXnO had k««n vaaaH mpwr* 
diaaa amu (Sprat, appendu. p. ISL 

** Sprat, appmdn. p 9 

w 7^ Tryaf Proma cf Hr|A Tr aai aw ... ai a raa t Mr. XaSrw BairiH «/ /rramaoed, 
IMS.p. SI. 

*■ Spm, ^pendn. pp. 70, 72. 
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10 take credit (or the as»a»9irut)on plan—in acme ca$e9« for perfectly un- 
dersundable reaaona. «ince they were prUonen of the government at the 
time of their confesriont—but a general agreement that some auch plan 
did exist, and that Ferguson. Rumsey. West, and a number of others, m- 
eluding Shaftesbury and Monmou^. knew of its existence. Tbua while 
the assassination itself was to be amed out by individuals who were by 
and large from the lower classes, it is highly unlikely that they, or Fer¬ 
guson. would have a^etd to do so without some sort of protective assur- 
ance from the' grandees / ’ which, du nng the faU of 16S2. meant Shaftes¬ 
bury and Monmouth. Macaulay painted Ferguson as a wild*eyed fanaiiCr 
but the fact Is. what made Ferguson such an effective organixer was his 
ability to remain in constant communication with his various constitu¬ 
encies. Shaftesbury, Monmouih. and others trusted Ferguson because 
they knew he would act to carry out their interests. If he had been as 
prone to launch improvident schemes on his own as some have suggested. 
he could never have retained their confidence as he did. Speaking of Fer¬ 
guson's relationship to the leaders of the revolutioitafy movement fol¬ 
lowing Shaftesbury’s death. West vrrote that "1 know Mr. Ferguson 
wholly devoted to their service, daily conversant with them." and West 
was convinced that he would not and could not "carry on such a design 
without them." Nor was Ferguson unique in this respect. "1 knew C6\. 
Rumsey conversed frequently with the Duke of Monmouth and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong," West continued, and that he. mo. "had more wit 
than to engage in a thing of this nature if he had not known it to be agree¬ 
able to their desires."*^ Since both Ferguson and Rumsey were closer to 
Shaftesbury than they were to thoK of whom West is here speaking, his 
observations apply with ev«i greater force to the activibea of 1602. To 
this should be added the fact that John Row later disclosed that Mon¬ 
mouth certainly knew of the assassination (Ran in the spring of 1683, and 
|ohn Gibbons, his personal servant, may have volunteered to be one of 
the participanti in the attempt.*^ In short, in terms of the resources 
available, the working relationship between the actual partiapants in or 
organizers of the asstssinaiion attempt and the leaders of the revolution¬ 
ary movement, and the evidence provided independently by a number of 
witnesses, the assassination part of the Rye House con^racy involved 
radicals from the highest to the lowest das^ in society.^ 

*•' Add HS M 106 

"•Add HS4U18. fol 214. Add. M)S847, Ms S3.9», 5frai.ips«Mii.pp 20,4J. 

This rmm Rm«n mi opm q iww cft, bur as Grey fflaies. everydw^ the ranssiratpn 
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SKafmbury's depftrtuct/ however, hrou^t • temporary mterruption 
to the planning hr the genera] m»urreetion. bcc8uM« Grey explained. 
Shahei^ry and Ferguaon (who had accompinied the earl to Midland) had 
"managed the greateat part" of the plan* for the uptinn^ in London, and 
were in <)o*e«t contact with its organizers. The other lords (Russell. Mon^ 
mouth. Essex, and Grey), for whom total abartdorunent of the protect 
never seems to have been a considered option, felt they had to go ahead 
with the revolution, since "we expected every day to be hanged." but 
they were not exactly su re at this point (December lbS2) how they should 
proceed.** Meanwhile, Rumsey. West. Goodenou^, John Row from 
Bristol, Edward Nonon. Richard Nelchorp. and loseph Tdey "had several 
meetings" in December, at which "both the asaaisinition and the insur* 
recTion were discussed." Shortly after Christmas, Rumsey invited a 
number of indivutuals to dinner at his house m Soho, and they emtinued 
these discussions. ^ 

News of these meetings appears to have reached Lord Howard (who 
was a good friend of West), who discussed the matter with his friend Sid* 
ney. Out of this conversation, the idea emerged that "the unadvised pas¬ 
sions of a multitude might predpitate them into some rash and ill*gukted 
undertakings unless they were under the steering and direction of some 
steady and skillful. . , Coundl," which could "give some steadiness to 
the motions" of these underbngs.** Accordingly, a meeting was ar* 
ranged at John Hampden's house in oud-lanuary 1683, among Sidney, 
Howard, Monmouth, Russell, and Essex, where discussion of their pre¬ 
vious plans br a revolution was resumed. This meeting led to another 
several weeks later at Lord Rusaell's house, at which it was decided to re¬ 
open negotiations with the Scots in order to enlist their partKipation. 
Aaron Smith was dispatched to Scotlaiul with a message from the council 
to this effect, under the guise, brmerly employed by Shaftesbury, of in¬ 
viting the Scon to London br a meeting about their economic interests 
in America.** 

At the Mme time (february 1663), Goodenough brought Colonel 
Rumbold to West's chamber in the Middle Temple, where they, along 

** Ss<W H^ry, f 49. 

AAS. iM3aS47.Mi. 94-95. SfTft.ivecMuLp. 25. 

■* SprM. tfftftia, ftp, 70-71; Sitt* THiJi. 3:71^17. U oac itsd* ih* Km* of 

Hovrard’i ratvmnu. he m n u to be wybig ihw helaAerf tbei Ranwey, WM. end other* 
were etill mee ting end coaeiJiring dw eneMiaadeei nJ wme. Thm w«i no poMibihty of 
thdr beUig eUe to cftect i reeol uti Ba ■whom the lU of RuneH. Monmoath. end other*, 
bot they }aH might he eUeiB airy oA the MeMiifiooeA h effieon. therefon, thet it wo* 
the threw of the I tw tMi give the g t emho the Unpetee lo renoM thoc wee ii fi p about 
the mwmctloiL 

Spew, pp 63-44; Store TrWh. 3:716-717; Add. M 3SB47. U. 96. 
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with Rum$ey. considered by what means they could effect the assassi¬ 
nation. This led to another meeting a week Uter at whkh it was agreed 
that they should send foe ferguson to return from Holland. After this 
meeting. West and Rumsey went to Thomas Shepherd's house, where 
the former wrote "a candng letter" to Ferguson, which Shepherd, who 
was in contact with him, sent.*** It is very likely that, by this point, the 
actions of the two groups of conspirators merged, for Shepherd was also 
(he key figure in the corre^mndence with the Scottish contingent, and he 
had frequent meetings with members of ihe Coundl, notably Sidney attd 
Russell.'" 

Immediately upon Ferguson's arrival, there was a meeting at the Five 
Bells Tavern in the Strand, among him, West, Rumsey. RumboM. and 
Goodenough, at which asaassinatkm was still the chief topic for consid¬ 
eration. Another meeting ai a tavern in Fleet Street was devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of various altemanve locations and means for execuiing (he de¬ 
sign. all of which were rejected except the original idea that the 
assassination should take place when (he bng was on his return to Lon¬ 
don from (he horse races at Newmarket."^ The group, which now in¬ 
cluded Captain Walcot. who had returned from Holland with Ferguson, 
decided to meet thereafter at West’s chambers in order to avoid surveil¬ 
lance, and "several consultations were afterwards held there late in (he 
evening." Rumbold offered his house at Rye as a place by which the king 
would pass on his journey, and where the road was narrow and offered 
opportunity for concealment behind a high wall. 

•••Add USM47.M p 

••• Shvphrrd met with Robert Bwltw, who ORHif tor Argyll WtUiain Cirttom tleo 
mei with Sheyherd on behsU ot the Sam. and Sheyherd paeMd (he l■fDfTn•ttoo on lo Sid* 
ciry end Denvere Cecmni end Raewfl eMbieauwidy met et Sbepherd'e house K> dlsnifs 
retiina money end the rate ol the Sam m the n u ormpoo Camerw Mid he heard shgui 
the WHwInetkon plot bom Shepherd (end Fer^oMnJ (Trya/ ef gmlhe. pp. S(h43; North. 
£ftmrn, p 303|. West My* thm Shepherd piinoiid to come to the o miu i y In 
ch e mbei ditcoMinf the MMMinitvm, bat he did M. iltheiiah he mcMd an oecoont of 
whet «w dieniMed (AAd. wi UM7, W. Ml 

••' Add M9 3A$47. fob M-tOO Fergoeoo re u t n wd to England on Februery 21. ld0S 
(D'Oyley, Mornnourh, p. Z20t. lawnedmtdy upon hn errnal, ThoBwaAnninongadd Fer¬ 
guson that (he aMMeownen pbniwdbeca 'rmoved,'* and that eomeofmadvoctm''were 
more neknl thaa ever" eboui «eeing n eiecuted (Fergasoa. p. 451). Runheld wm one of 
those who Mpperted the deugn in 1602 ip 4261 

•‘' The plan was wallow the gooeds in haniof^bag'acooditomoaanarTowbndge. 
and then to drag a cart screw (he read UoAingihar reteia. The aftarheTc weald be hidden 
behind a wall and would hll upon the rear guard. Thw phn hod a very hi^ probability of 
socrew. for the Rye House, "bke e cna dri (utnownd* the rood, whkh Is a oartow pasa.” 
according to Mr. Airy *die viewed n in the n m ei e endi ccsirary (Rtmei. 2:561ji; Allen Fes. 
King MonmoKth, Icridon* John Lsne. 1902. pp 159-I40f. 
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While thew pUru were being fonnuUnd with a view to their execution 
around the end oi March* contact mth the Scots had been reestablished. 
William Carseares, who had gone to Holland to meet with the EaH of Ar¬ 
gyll and other Scots who had Bed in exile after Shaftesbury's departure 
Uwn England/ acted as a go-between for them with Shepherd and the 
council. After receiving sevml letters from Shepherd, Carstares re¬ 
turned from Holland to meet with Sir John Cochrane and some other 
Scotamen. Subsequently he, Cochrane, and RusseU met at Shepherd's 
house to discuss the problem of raising money to finance the arms and 
supplies the Scots would need."* From all accounts, money seems to have 
been the sdeking point in preventing any doser correspondence from de¬ 
veloping between the English and Scottish conspirators. The English rad¬ 
icals set about to raise the agreed upon sum of £10/000.**’ Still/ it seemed 
unlikely that the joint insurrection could be mounted much before )une 
or )uly.*** Nevenhelesi, according to Grey, Shepherd "received some 
thousands of pounds from my lord RusseU, to transmit to my Lord Ar- 
gyle, fust before the discovery of the 

The assassination plan, however, was still going forward. Ferguson, 
Coodenough, and Rumbotd agreed to try to raise the fony men needed 
for the ambush, and at one of the meetings in West's chambers, they 
brought the lists of Individvab they had recruited.**' At least three per¬ 
sons on those lists had already made a preliminary trip to Rye to inspect 
the area, *** Ferguson was asked about the avaibbilcty of money, and re¬ 
ferred to an unused sum that had been deposited with someone as part of 
the assassination scheme in October, West wrote to John Ayloffe in the 
coumry and also to Wade in Bristol about the assassination, informing 
them that it was going ahead at the end of Mtreh, and that they should 
"get their clients together" in preparation for its outcome.** From his 

'** Ssm, p 124; Trful 9«tgfr, Swr Pupm tiU Utftn Aidjf$tr4 19 tVif* 

Ilsm 1774, p. 10. Tbm were s number of meeringi between Rowelt end the 

Seen (Srcrei HWery, p, SSJ. 

Thie monry w p—wd threugh Sh t ptw rJ snJ f e ip eon leHaUend, «rfieie''the em 
ky ready peevtM." lVy wm b he HoOnnd b Cdwbur^ (Add. m 3M47, 

fd. Ill; Sprat, iffunilti p. U), 

Add. lA 3aa47, M. lU; Cenfnaxn. p. i. 

"* Srrret Niftary, p 74, 

AJd. MS 3aM7,fid.l01. 

"* ArcofdUtg to Wat, one of the three *ra» leaeph Keekni (Add ms MS47, M. 109). In 
Spret'i aeeotiiu, Walot u die nM » have WMcd the Rye Howe (pp. 10^106). At rhefr 
eneffiriofte. Hone Bid Wafawcew fewedihof panicjpation tfi the coneptfary, and both men 
admitted that (hey «fereu have been awaibased (he party of aaMBHH(HMC I4(h Report, 
appendu, pr. 4, p. Id3). 

'*Add a(a3BM7, fd tO? ViVtt afao wrote b Wade tot the laBieteraii. but in the latter ’« 
sbsertet, du letter «ne aMo the hande of Jesea HtAneay (Harfaan ib 604$, U 266; 
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m«eti ngs wirh Ferguson. Csntares also kn«w of the assascination plan, as 
did Shepherd, and chrou^ one or both of them, a number of S c o t s were 
also kept informed.*^* One of them. Alexander Gordon, received a letter 
from John Nisbet on March 20.1603, which, though written "under the 
metaphor of trade throu^tout the whole letter." was actually about the 
insurrection and the assassination. Sirm "trading was very knv here (in 
London|." Nisbet wrote, it "has made the merchants (such as they are} to 
think that Jfsptreite diseases must have desperafe cures: and while they 
have some stock, it will be better to venture out. than to keep shop and sit 
still till all be gone, and then they shall not be able to aa." He went on to 
refer to the fact that "our merchants" were "broke." characterizing the 
English conspirators, "most of them." as "fire‘Side merchants." But. 
Nisbet warned, there are "treKherous dealers in our trade." and "if any 
strange thing fall out this week or the next. I will again post it towards 
ypu/'is 

About ten days before the king's scheduled return from Newmarket, a 
fire broke out there, and on receiving this newi. Ferguson dispatched 
messages calling for an immediate meeting of those involved in the as* 
sassinaiion. Ir was the consensus of ihe group that the Bre would proba* 
bly force t he king's earl y retu rn to Lotidon, When i hey learned at a meet* 
irtg on the following day (Saturday) that the king intended to remain at 
C'ambridge over the weekend and return to London on Monday, they 
gave some consideration to comfdeting their preparations ro meet that 
deadline, it was doubtful that th^ could purchase (he horses on a Sun¬ 
day, though Ferguson borrowed forty guineas from Rumsey in order to 


Helk>«r«y, Conhsmt. p. 3} Row lots* tail chat H olloway hiat ihu Inter from 

Wni, end that (is rontems were dtscBMed in Looden wKh Prffuaeei and Aaron Smith Row 
dt K Tited the auawinewon a che me to Treochsrd. who aeeated lo he atariM by ii, end he 
mentioned ti to Monmouth. The latier anfnly icelM Ferfwten Sor having apoken lo ao 
men y people about ihe ii ja wi o awon < Add ms SIS II. M. 214) 

''' Caracares net only diecutaed ihe aaiawinenoat wuh Ferguaon. bei he alw heard ebeui 
11 irem Shepherd, who told him that some utiliiiiluilt' aarre full upeai it" { rtyol of RoilA'e, 
p S2; Carsiaref SMre Paper*, p lOt Since ai least aofne ScetMnen knew o( the ■aasesina* 
non plot.aaNiibet’i letter to Geedeet demo w tr e te*, either Sh ephe rd or Cameros. who were 
key ^ur«» in the cetnmunicanofH between the Scamah and Cnfluh tonsplnWBis. probably 
passed the informatioe to others 

The lener is printed m A Tntt and Kam Atcoam of rbr Pwcosertes Made in ScAlond. 
of tht Lotf CowpimcMs a|etns* His Moresiy and rbe Ceeemwmt. IdRS. pp. 7-d An al* 
meat identKi/ letter of the same date was sent from khn Ward re Alexander Friivile. It 
ment i ons Captain Gaunt and Mw lo hn aen (a pseudenym). end in addnien te the phrases 
otcd m the ten, the aether vrues that they "endetver the d up awh in t el the oU renen 
stuff" mtiun the nen week or rwo. The author asks his rormpeeideni te wntttehim care 
of Mr Meade's in Stepney, m^ymg that Meade knew of ihe uisinnonon plot (ms Tanner 
34. M. im 
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make the attempt. Even with the ^ure of their specific pUn, the rad¬ 
icals did not abandon the general ohieetive of revohjtKKi. They resumed 
their meetings the same week the king returned to London/ and at one of 
them at a tavern on Ludgate HUl, they agreed to purchase a stodc of arms 
to be kept in readiness if a future opportunity for the assassination should 
present itself, or for use in the general insurrection. In addition to Fer¬ 
guson, West, Walcot, Rumsey, Coodenough, and Rumbold, ihe group in¬ 
cluded Ayloffe, Edward Norton/ and a man named loseph Keeling, the 
last having agreed to be one of the assassins.”* From this point on {April), 
there were frequent meetings with various partidpantS/ and 1 will not list 
them all. 

West agreed to act for the group in purchasing the arms, since he 
owned a plantation in Amenca. and could use the pretense of shipping 
them there as a covering excuse for the purduse. He ordered thirty cases 
of pistols/ thirty carbines, and ten Wunderhusses from a gunsmith he 
knew. With Rrguson's assistance. West obtained the money (£100) for 
the purchase from Charlton. By early May, the group had devised (or 
revived) a scheme for dividing London into twenty districts, eKh headed 
by one of the conspirators. Two hundred men would be raised from each 
distria for the insurrection. Goodenough was in c)iarge of recruiting 
most of these individuals; as a former undersheriff of London, he had 
many contacts in the oty.”' 

Meanwhile, groups of Scotsmen had begun to filter into London, dis¬ 
guised as peddlers, or in connection with the planiationi in America.'* 
Carstares kept in toudi with the Earl of Argyll through Major Hdmes 

AM IM 3X047. Mt lO^m. 138 TfUs b m ttMwtfit ih« tiiiirsU* ^lod inr^* 
gmct, vine* iKr Ung* 6 nM ait to May ka* rfwm W Unden ennl l4onday rvymentcd • 
>n ha onglnai plein (S*? U » Ce^ f iyeni rntf i. OwnMn SedWy AiWiouenj, »pl 71, 
ie». pf. VyiTi) 

<*• Add. mM47.M. lOS. 

Add. MS 3X947. M ItO. Spm, pf 37-SX. ms PWV 9S. W. W. It u Mmmmn Mid 
{Milne, XyeNeweFlet, a* 1311 diecdwcMSpirsters had m anas or •mmunlnon evailabte 
teimfletnentiherrpJaM.betthistfMdrae QakeaeantroaitheannspiiMiaMdby West, 
(here were email caches oT srms s can wed aro un d London and rhe countrynde. Tam boxes 
of armo were leund In Ccdonel Ramsey’s house, and these nnv net fact o( West's supply 
(Ml nw 95, M. 2401 Sme anm wese ssuMm TKmms Wfianen's house someume be¬ 
fore September 14&3 fCanr ms 8t. fids. 727,730). A "lODd euamlry of arms " «ui omfta* 
emted ai Chester, "ell new smu in chnti” (Add mi 29577, M 542) Nearty fihy muskets 
were confiscated Irotn the £a/l of Maolesficfil. and awee aims were fiiond at the hooses of 
other radicab {Pea, Momnoarfi. p. 134) And see Lord Nonfi’s liK of anns confiscated M* 
towgif thedMcoeeryoCiheplM (Add. Ms32Sl9,fid 34; Demen. yp 3XX-3X9I 

Add MS 38X47, M. HI. S^. appendix, p. 3X. 

■v Add MS 3XM7, M. IIS, Hstloan ms 4X45. W. 24X. Hohowiy, Cen/ess*ea. p. 5. 

>*Add.Hs3SX47,M.97. 
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and WiUum Spence, who had developed a ao^nkated cipher by which 
to conduct the correspondence. Major Wihiman, an ^tsve participant 
in planning the revolunon and the asaaaaination, aUo carried on a aepa* 
rate correspondence with Argyll.^ As was noted eariicr, the lines oi 
communication between the CoutkU of Six and the other conspirators 
were extremely fluid. Wddman, Ferguson, and Rumsey were in daily 
contact with some or all of the leaders, and they, in mm, kept their col* 
leagues informed. Moreover, sitwe Wnt and Wakoi were dose friends 
of Lord Howard with whom they held a number of meetings prior to Ute 
March, it seems clear that the council (to whidi Howard had by then been 
added as a member) was also kepi well informed as to the eidsience of the 
assassination plan.'^ 

Although the radiciU had been fairly successful up to nowin maintain* 
mg a high degree of secrecy, the government was hovenng very close to 
a discovery of their plans. At the end of March, a report had been received 
that there was a plot afoot for "killing the King and altering the govern¬ 
ment," and that Sidney and others were involved in n. This report was 
not treated lightly. The Privy Council took up the matter, "and they were 
hard at it till ten of the clodt." when they decided to rum the problem 
over to Secreury lenkins (a person "well-skilled m pbts"), ordering him 
to conduct further investigations. In May. the government receivW an 
intelligence report that there were caskets containing nearly one hundred 
new muskets hidden in Lord Grey's house, another piece of information 
that was subsequently vetifred.^^ In addition, of course. oflkiaJs from 

H Tk** CDfmpondnm.« wme part a, t* pnaisd In Spnt. ep* 

pendii. pp 11(^115 Major AknMm Hdaw ww • Rept^RcM and one af iMw imMsd 
in 1M2 on mpkoott ei h«v«if bwn ai one flt the FiMt Monardiy conaptiacMs 

■painM (hr aovemmcnt iC$PD. 2 407: J C Me04iinwi. «d. Tkr Rieeily Aanm, Undent 
Wilham Hodpe. 1429, pp. 0f-0$| CaMmabo<iimiiniMC»(«d with Afg^ ihnm^ lame* 
Sirwirt (Cariferr* SrafrPafrn, p tdl) 

'* Wi1dmon( >u iid w irdt>^ iu ii i i [nw i dn i ii ander(heiwwfo<~vyfW.'*a<ac(dierRqbrn 
Vfrti did not know mini ahrr the dii uj > ii| et (hr pin by thr formoMm, aid Uw hemoc 
o( which hr did not spprrtMtt (Md. hi 30047. M. 113). 

Add. MS 30047. Ml, IQ^lOa Alao. WiUman "ww pf wm iy censahed open all oc* 
caeiens" hy the nroihm e< the Comal o4 Sa {frrpav*, p. 4341. VUm. Rumsey. and the 
other conspifaton often atet at ■ time dow u the hooae m trf u rh the meiwbet s of the 
coBiKil held (heir mcrtutgi (|. H M SaiMR.'’AlgrewonSydney and the Rye Honae Piet.” 
HHtcry Today (Octohif 1954|. p TQZ), 

^ Add, MS 30047, Mi. 1O7-IO0. S^, tppredn, p 10 

'V Thetcsby. Lrfrm. 1.2M4, Momcr. 1 *342. [enfana also (r tc wd an anonyoious, but 
weU'inhinncd, report on April 18.1683. amcvnuAg the uivolr taw n i td s o me ex'Amy of* 
been and others (e,|.. Rumbold. Hone. Sreataa, Colonel Owen) irfto were beuig watched 
(C5fa34.104). 

Add. MS 2087S, M. 2S1; CSPD, 24*242. 
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tim< to liffw rec«iv«d furvoillAAce fppo ns on putkijUr in^viduolf, in* 
eluding Loeke, who werr $uFpect«d of being ''gotten" egainst ihe gov* 
eminent.'” 

The radicals were thus plagued by the fact that time was not neceraanly 
on their side. Some ol them h^ been engaged in and committed to mak* 
ing a revolution for almoet a year, and the number of people with whom 
they had come into contact and who knew of their activities continued to 
grow. Sooner or later, if events dragged on mcondusively, someone 
would inform on ^em, and the bubble would bunt, as i nd eed happened. 
Yet, if more individuals were to be reertured as participants, this was a risk 
that had to be taken. Some dissenting ministers, for example, knew of the 
assassination and the insurrection plots. These induded )td>n Owen. Sie* 
phen Lobb, Matthew Meade, George Griffith, John Hides, and John Col¬ 
lins.'” Monmouth implied in his confession that an even larger number 

CrMMon. p. m. Fn^nflen'* bow «>w not* or Icn c um w f y wmcM (C5PD. 
24’)77), Monmeoth's oiovefwnti donfig Itfl wen ibe under wiewtlUiKe fD’OyIry. 
Monmeoib. pp, UVIM). CiptsM VMcet odd Wcm dwi h*ww csnOiHiaBdr wsiched 
•pW* (Tlir Tri^ 9f TWhim Wo^. IViIImhi How, HAAwn U*d RjcMetf. Mm lUiia. md 
Mham BUu> F 12) 
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HtslMtlon tftd (he iwrrecoso. and ih« Mode and LsM were scaleoa auppenm e( the 
penetsi rcbdlioA {Spne. appen di x, pp 41^; Coieael Owen, who was hlm^ Mvolvad 1 a 
ihe ton ep ir s cy. depwd ihoi ftrpiiina wd «o May with hM bcothet and edten peeoched «i 
his meeMipheiMe dostnp this period. Alee. Mm Ooes fnattnaiMd a wiuipcadinct (IomI 
with Ferguson » ISC-lSU when (he btler wm with SMteeWry » HtMmi {CSfO. 
27:251; Peter Toon. Co^r Sieresmon. The Ufi end W a r * ef Mm Owtn. Exeter Piter' 

ftoater Prsae. 1471. p. 157) ZKhoryBeonwMtpohra to Stephen Lobb, who wosalrengir 
tt> iewiroi the hug iri t t k i o aiid p uji uetdte rwe len brW hwlesg o ffe p atien (Add les 
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cevery of the pM (wa PWV 45. M. 2SI> Carwore* hod foU Ideade, Owa. and Griffith of 
the plot, and they ale yJ y sopparted n iWi ptww cenfimsed by Monmouth mi hti 
prleo m onfrwlon to the bug (Cearye Rebcni, The Uft. Pro g re ss , end Xebefftoii of Mnw. 
DeJtee/Memneurb.Tfols .lM, VlSUTfyoJe^leiAr.p 52: Spm.^pendtt.p I34| 
When qiMenened abowi this, however, both Meade end Owen dwHodsy fawwWye of the 
eonspIroryiSpm.pp 11-^; appendU. p 121 |mMns»bervd|; Trpa/e/detAr.p S2).Frr' 
|ttSon Uier le f erted n the tact ihM. d a spt u the "p usrt ire mfuniwthin pven" agatuM 
Meade, the litter, b ha ^pcarance before the bnp had s n ftrteni "wit aid pretence of 
mind" to WbH or he hw wey oot af the Aarpei (Robert feryuton, A Letter to Mr. Ferrerery 
Treneherd, 1S94. p 14) It la poasMi that WUhaa Kittn. whoa* mn'B'liw wid rwo grand* 
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of Nonconformist minisien were awire of the conspiracy. Doubtlesf, 
some of them disapproved of it, thou^ they wett not prepared to inform 
the government. In short, beyond the hard core of active panidpanta in 
the conspiracy, ^ere was a much larger, and looser, protective network 
of sympathetic support lor the radicals’ obieccives. 

Sometime around the beginning of June, Joseph Keeling began to have 
second thoughts, which he confided to someone who. in turn, passed the 
information on to one of the racbcaKa; thus susptaons began to arise chat 
Keeling had informed on the con^raton, He had. in fact, put out feel¬ 
ers through a friend of his who was on good terms with Lord Dartmouth 
about the possibility of a pardon in exchange for providing evidence about 
a plot. This discussion took place on Saturday. June 9. and, by the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday, the twelfth. Keeling had found his way lo the proper person. 
Secretary jenkms. with whom he spent five hours, jmkins listened in¬ 
tently to the diKlosures. but knew that he would need more evidence— 
at least iwo witnesses—in order to bnng charges of treason against (he 
conspirators, and he therefore advised Keeling to devise a means of ob¬ 
taining this evidence. The laner took his brother (not an altogether vrill- 
ing accomplice) to a meeting with Coodenough, who had recruited Keel¬ 
ing into the conipiracy.''* Coodenough freely discoursed about the 
assassination plot and the insurrection, and the Keelings proceeded di¬ 
rectly from that meenng to another conference with lenbns. The gov¬ 
ernment now had its first solid wedge Into the conspiracy, and within a 
week, arrest warrants were being distnbuted like leaflets around Lon¬ 
don. 

Partly as a consequence of the refusal of histonans to venture into the 
thicket of confessions and depcnnions bequeathed to posterity by the con¬ 
spirators or to accept that anything so un-English as regicide had ever ac¬ 
tually been plotted, end pertly as a consequence of their own preconcep¬ 
tions as what could be expected from "• philosopher" sudi as Locke, (he 


of tenure Csrmm iiW VViflMm Spwite end u red Were reveshn^ it, ifwre »• prime fade 
ewe tor the imponeiKeof thn ccTrwpondwKem awuwnior* with the yio* Arennimitelv 
weehhy meretuuu, Kiflw we* proheWy bewif r o h e ne d for tends to bay arms fur the Scou. 

^thoush the precise dm ts diffieiik to drwnnine, it sfeare iha oawd the end od 
Mey ot in eerly lane the conspiiaiors "were slarawdeniK an intmMMa that all oar designt 
were di s c o e t red." and KeHift§ was the wwp M ttd urforoiam HebadraUsfne«de(tbrptet. 
and word had reached Coodenoagh The Utter talM to Keetmg "and was eaenrually sat* 
isAed" that everythiAgwas «B tight (Add. ms 4]80y fob. S^SS) tam Ud d nU Wm that 
heiuipecied Keefin; had aaiUssed mo weeta before the aoaaldiscowry of die pfaeiTwals. 
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about rhe Temple ' disinWtmp them (^d us M847, fad. IIS). 
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latter's was for many years encased within a myth of innocence wirh 
respect to his political invol^'ement.'* In srane respects, this is a ^neral 
problem, for VictorUn England was awash with biographies (mostly by 
descendants) and histories that portrayed the Rye House conspiracy as a 
nonevent. Nevertheless, Locke was a special figure, and as Macaulay put 
it. it had to be assumed that Locke's "temperament" as a philoaopher 
"preserved him from the violence of a partisan."'*' This view still persists 
among interpreters, though as Cranston has remarked, it is not on its face 
credible. As Laslett, observed, 

ILodiel went muHi further towards revolution and treason than his 
earlier biographers knew, anxious as they were to present him as a 
man of unspotted personal and political virtue.'*^ 

It is just his dose association with Shaftesbury, however, that is partially 
responsible for the maintenance of the myth For during the bit two 
years of his life (at least). Shaftesbury vraa someone the government des¬ 
perately wanted to prosecute for treeson. He was much too astute a pol¬ 
itician to oblige his enemies by providing them with the evidence they 
could not obtain from paid witnesses or through the arrest of his servants 
and associates. Almost all of Shaftesbury's political correspondence (and 
more than likely a wealth of ocher information besang on his political 
activities, especially in the IbfiOs) was destroyed, or it lessi has not come 
dovm to us. Moreover, most of Locke's own pditical correspondence, es¬ 
pecially his letters to Shaftesbury, did not survive this period of political 
turbulence.'** We are faced, therefore, with a black hole in the Locke* 

*** NotcmiSM with imMuia •pen L«^‘» Mnomter, Fn-Veermwvm Mtire* tDinabe 
up • rtiaiio fti Np end cw w rtMnon b<cw « a Loche and S hahw Wi y ier whidi ihm wm 
never the lesM rlmd e^ evidt a t i . "laeMd ei tsbng any pan m Sheheabury'i dl’pUnnfd 
and anwwe centpuery,'* he wtece. "jained widi ethm W vainly endeeviHMg mdia* 
wade Sheitnbary (ran hU mb aettoa’* (I.SSO'^TOI. (M Foi*Beiune really bchrve (hat. 
havtngfMledmihwendeirar.larhrihenMibciMiewriteatvnikaMrydeiwwrolarev- 
duUon (D which hr wa* (fpeaed. aid which had been "tl-piawwd" ky ^iwheabury^ 

MaeiuJay. l.SSe. 

MaurktCmwtCA, "The Pofaocaet• Hulesephef.” Lwfrtwr Uaniary 5.196]).p, U. 

Uilett.p 31 

** From reierencea M the tuma pawd n i n. aid netanou in htt )oumali. w« knew that 
Ledte wroce niany lettm (hat have no* a r rived, aid Me total rarreapcAdencr mu*l 
have been two or three um ee larger than M peeae a i Use Larbe wnm and reeelva d many 
letter* while he wta n Hcdland (hat arebw or weee int e r cepted by the gmvmmem {arexlat 
bill aie an biown tube pert ed loehe'e cBmapondenee becaua oi the leveni paeudwiynw 
he adopted). See. tor ei an pl e . ms I.H fab. 2-1S (May ISiS-Apnl 1688) compared with 
Correypendrocr. ral 3 0( coorae. btde can be aid ug a nhug (hew lettera. but ofnaonilly. 
(ram the ciituinaunai and date, the odeieeicc Aa they farm part oi Lnda'e maainu po- 
hWcal iu iCBa [nmJ aK .e t een u )e m 6 e d Poe e ean t de . (he letter locke wtow toa coneipond- 
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ShsfmbuTy relAtionshtp, ptniAiUrly during the p«hod chfir intent 
political activity: 1661 •1663, Yet as we have already »een« Locke not only 
remained peraonalSy loyal to and a member of Shaheabury's political 
family during theae yean, but he was surrounded by other cJoae friends 
and associates who were also actively involved, at the peril of their lives, 
in the revolutionary movement. 

In reconstructmi this conteit. it is wonh reollmg an eariier pomt; We 
are dealing with the historrcaf Locke, and not with somecme to whom ac¬ 
ademic intalleauals might wish to impute the qualities of an ideal-type 
philosopher. We have become accustomed to seeing a tapestry in which 
Locke is pictured akmgstde Newton or Boyle. The hutorical L^e, how¬ 
ever, vras more often in the company of Ferguson or Wtldman or Mme 
obscure tradesmen. One friend who knew Lodie especially well made a 
particular point of emphasising that he was nor like most academic intri- 
lectuals-^nd since she was Ralph Cud worth’s daughter, we may assume 
she had known a great many of them nor did Lodse iael himaelf aloof 
from members of the lower class. On the contrary. Lady Masham wrote. 
Locke 

suited his discourse to the meanest capaciHes. . . He conversed very 
freely and willingly with all sons of persons, . . For even tradesmen 
would ask his advice, and were frequently instructed by him . , . 
|He| was very far from despising any one, though their persons were 
ever so mean.*^ 

Pierre Coste. Locke's friend and secretary, was also struck by this facet of 
Locke's personality, and his abOiry to asaooate with 'all sons of men.” 
"This condescension." Coste remarked, is "not very common among 
men of letters," Moreover, those who assumed from a reading of his 

nr in SmrsnUi^ •hortly thrt Manmowch's sadiag from Holiaad (mi 134. M 4| was si* 
moM cemtnly sddrfMf^ n onr gf w wia J imspirstofi ihrn feuJnr In Swl tw riand. Meue 
iwm oi loche'i othsr s c eusrn m uw wne in rtwl cewntry Anoliwi illHMnitM Is provtM 
byslvtr«T whim on March 2a. 1401. filMwidtfobMal news abow the OifardMiaami 
which hsd m'lwu'ununaniy (hseolvWVy the bof Both QtilMw Bid CraonanWUmd 
ihn letter to be by Lnebe. b«i De Bm m y ii A i lly cormi m idenn^ytng » anihee as fehn 
Hoskins (CorrfifOHd m cf. 2* 300-3911 What De Beer faJM to note, h o we w i, b rhar 
Locke's lotimal shows that be ^ wme s Is mi aiuieny rwo hi nts on Matdi 24, and 
thes one of rhetn wts so toipociont and u rg tm that he paid the h^KSt postal rare to have n 
delivered immedkately (ms f S. M SO), h isrkee that dos argeocy was oed lo ihe dissohi’ 
rum ef farbanmi, end rhai rhis pantcular letter sheold abobe uwhaded In rhr leu pidttkal 
l or r espondenc e o4 There ka a note in the Shahtsbury p^e» lhat a letter Irem Ox* 
hud, dated March 24,149t.MoscDnbscBwdatiheiiawcdShaftc^ry'sarfeti (FRO 30/24/ 
6A/34S). ThW may be the Hoskifts biter, which was returned, or h may have been the letter 
livm Leefce, which was net. 

** lean le Oere, An A<revn( of rkr i^e eiad kVntnigs of Mo Lode. 3d cd., tn4. p. 24. 
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writing (hit, becauM ha wu “one of the ^retteat phUocof^ters of the 
age/' Locke was like “one of those ach^rs . . , [who] are incapable of 
familiarizing themselvea with the aitninon sort of manku>d“ were 
grosaly mistaken.^* 

In faci« one of Locke's best friends. Robert Pawling, ¥ras a tradesman. 
Pawling was active in the dty poliria of Oxford, having been elected dur* 
ing the height of the Whig agitation as its mayor, with the assistance of 
John Trenchard and other Whigs. Pawling was “a rank fanatic/' always 
“talking against the King and government with the utmost malke." He 
wiS/ however, Anthony Wood lamented, the popular leader of “our 
Whiggish townsmen" and wh supported by “all the rabble of the 
town. Pawling was also bitterly disliked by Bishop Fell of Oxford, who 
UkewiK regarded him as an outright “incendiary/' and who more than 
once, conveyed his complaints in writing to Secretary lenkins,'** Yet, it 
was to Pawling'i care and custody that Locke entrusted some of his papers 
and belongings when he went into exile. This fact did not go unnoticed 
by the government spies, one of whom wrote to lenbns to report, 

It is taken notice of in Oxford that from Mr. Locke's dtamber in 
Christ Church, that was a g re a t confidant, if not secretary, to the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in i ^ndestine way several handbaskets of pa* 
pert are carried to Mr. James Tyrrdl's houK . .. or to Mr. Pawl* 
ing's, the mercer's house in Oxf^. 

Since both men were known to be “disaffected” from the government, 
Sergeant Hdloway, the infonner. felt sure that It would “c^uce to his 
Majesty's service'' if both men's housn, as well as “Mr. Locke's cham¬ 
ber" were searched by the king's deputies, Nor was Flolloway alone in 
holding this view. Bmk Wood and Humphrey Prideaux reported that, 
after the Rye House conspiracy was discovered. Locke had “conveyed 
away with him several letten and writings without being searched." But, 
ii theK materials had been confiscated, they argued, they would have re¬ 
vealed hts involvement in that conspiracy. Pndaux. who spied on Locke 
more or less regularly between 16S1 and 1683. wrote that 

Whiggism goes down apace, and the punishments of sedition and 
treason fall very heavy upon thoae that have so boldly been guilty of 
it in the late Ikenoous rimes [i.e., the Rye Houk conspiraiors|. . . 

•« n«m Com. ”T>i« Chraec of Mr. Led*." ■ Lack*. Woflu, 9: 1*5-1 1$. 

Utim of Pridema. pf 80, M N »dl n g htU e c drt n t i on m to hoaie whm wmed 
th* Rys Hwwxewfifsaf mm id w eeJoa bsg ■ N awfuiksr 1*85 |Woed,L^«*WTr<i»M. 
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Our (rirad |ohn Lodte i» bkrivise become i brother sufferer with 
them. As soon os the plot wes discovered, he cunning srde owsy 
from us, ajid in half a years time no or>e knew where he wes.’^ 

As for Pawling, it appears that his house was searched by ^ king’s dep* 
unes. and Later, at the ome of Monmouth's Rebellion, he was arrested 
and imprisoned. After the Glorious Revolution, he and Locke were re¬ 
united, and Pawling received a mention as a friend and legacy in Locke's 
will, Nor was Pawling the only tradesman who was Locke's friend, nor 
even the only one involved in or sympatherk to the radkn] Whig move¬ 
ment. 

Ferguson, as was previously mentioned, first came to prominence as a 
spokesman for the Dissenter cause during the 1670s debate with Parker. 
He was then an assistant to John Owen, who remained his lifelong fnend. 
During the period of the Rye House conspiracy, Ferguson spent much of 
the time in hiding at the house of Owen’s brother, Colonel Henry Owen, 
who was one of those involved in the conspiracy. If he did not become 
acquainted with Locke during ihe earlier period, Ferguson certainly knew 
him well by the 1680s, when bosh were members of Shaftesbury’s inner 
political circle. In a letter to hii wife at the lime of Shaftesbury’s death, 
Ferguson wrote of the loss of his "honorable friend" who had shown him 
great "fatherly love and are." Shaftesbury had also left Ferguson a leg- 

of PthImux. f t^ 

fUahep Fell I (empUmti rnew tS9|«er« diremesgilAsi AldmnsnWn^ht, • munch 
WSi| tfl Acevsmtsfw* of l4ca<, M well « o( Pawling. WnaM'i heaw w*» w arched m 
isaj, and Of) the bsM o( seme fspr n bund iheee. P iwliwg wis mTewed (t^^ed. Uft and 
Time*. 3'1$$>lSai. Wrtaht’s hnwe wm eeMrhed en Nne 2$. and sflMn on My $9, 
^). I have sKtimed thsi Piwlmg'* heose w se a rched lettmnng his seresc If so. TyrMI's 
trsnebr of seme of Locie i nunstenpes leh sc Piwhna'i hevse le hu cusady In OetoEwc 
miafn have come too Isle (Ceiiwton. f 232fv) Was sempn of the First Treetise 
confinstad or destroyed at this time^ 

Coerr*aende«e, 2:57S>5a0, Cranmn. p 475 

*'* Lecte's anmn, fohn Seemgr, with whom hr kepi m tooch, waa a small tradesman, 
snothei fnend wssjehn Cos. a member of the Soepmafan Company, and a common emu* 
nbnan cd London See Cmrcepondriwe. 2; ITS. 215,444.402 
'** C5PO, 24.252 Oaten had been a Maiof laCtom m O'a f c|i n H at (The Cerre ip onde m e 
e//ohn Owen, ed, PeterTeon, Uniden *)■*»«* Oarhr. 1970, p 4). Oieen ataa a rrested trying 
tofWeie Ireland. He daimrd that he hadmnocendy left London at "theheglntuiigof lone,” 
and wei mwtshmly srresced a MiMhcad as he aras abooi to oes* re Ireland, but vren the 
date* and mformation supplied in h» tes u mony indi csie that he moM have left London tol* 
lowing the discovery of the plot, bat hrfeet the wamri* were issued |Le.,|unr 14-20|, as 
Locke had. Goodmoogh named ^sen ai one of thoae mvohed is the eonspiroey (Ijnds* 
downs US 1152, fob 122,171. 227). Romsey t e w i b ed ihat ^*en had (ontnb u ied toarani 
Smith** e s pen a er ae thetr etmawy lo Scotland (Sprat, ip pendu t. p Id). 
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•cy of £40 in his will. ^ It wts Ferguson recorded thAt, in his con¬ 
versations mth Shnheshvry dunng the Urter's hni) dsys in HolUnd. the 
earl hod attributed his Soanian religious beliefs to Lodte's influence and 
ideas.Uter, Anchony Wood noted that, after leaving England, Lodie 
"kept company and was greet with Robert Ferguson and Ford Lord Grey 
. . . which was complained of by Thomas Chudleigh/' the English envoy 
in Holland.In fact. Chudlei^, and his succeosor, Bevil Skelton, mode 
numerous compUmts. as we shall see in Chapter S. about Locke's sedi- 
rious activities and associations while he was living in exile in Holland. 
Locke's relationship to Monmouth and his rebellion will also be more 
fully considered there, but in a conference with Oiorles II, following the 
discovery of the Rye House conspiracy. Monmouth noted in his diary 
that the king "received me pretty well; and said Lodie* and Ferguson* 
were the causes of my misforrune. and would min me. After some hot 
words against them," the interview ended. 

[.ocke was certainly well known to Monmouth. The latter's secretary, 
and a member of PaHiament for Cambridge during the exclusion crisis, 
lames Vernon, hod been one of Locke's pupils at Christ Church. Locke 
attended some Imponont meenngs betwee n Shaftesbury and Mon* 
mouth, and he was undoubtedly present at countless others when Mon¬ 
mouth and all the Whig leaden met at Shaftesbury’s house between 1680 
and 1683. ** He carried messages to Lord Russell for Shaftesbury . Lord 
Grey was i friend of Locke, and he arranged the accommodations for 

CSPO, U 23; PRO (SMtnbwy's *411 

Hdry.p. 732. 
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ctuRsUy iccoiwelislwaby Mm WilkoA **TVCiphwii> fc town ouAVfWy,'' FnalwA His* 
reri<«i Rrtins io (1^1 731^735. WiBceck I wV rtr, wts n n ri n i ss ro wlw w«f. 
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^ Shiht«hiry $im cpa v t yfd btim ^ Lodcr Vvnwn |C^rrf«pmiwes 3:3S4, 
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** Po* cxMifh. Lock* minded ck* mw nna bciwcon SAshtsbury snd Monmouck w ih* 
endolfaly ISOO. when dw ran men wtit p ls wu ng Mowaoeth'* prc f rcw Whig 

Mjppon (MS f.4. M. I43|. From aad*Apnl to dw ond ot May loio. Lock* woi tt Th«n«c 
House when Shnfwsbury. Russell, and Menmoisdi were meetina vimwfly every (ucht 
Ifohn Remby. Mestotrs. 1734. p. 99; H4ey^ p. 574: Cnnmn, pp 194-19$: us f.4. f^. 
77.107) 

Cemspendfnre, 2:227. 
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Shjfresbury and Ctty. along with Colonol Rucn^ey. to lodge together 
du hng the Oxford Pa H la meni. 

Locke had aJao arranged for accoinjnodationa for Roben Weat, during 
Collage’s trial at Oxford, and it was alleged that Locke “transacted all if* 
fairs with West, and. therefore, as soon as he was secured (after the dis¬ 
covery of the Rye House Flot|. he thought»time to shift for himself for 
fear West should tell all he knew Locke also knew another member of 
Shaftesbury's inner political circle—Frands CHaHton—very well-*** “nte 
latter had been a student at Christ Church when Locke was a tutor, as had 
Henry Cornish, another parricipani in ihe Rye House conspiracy, 
Locke also knew and had transactions with |ohn Ayloffe, Christopher 
Bairiscombe, Aaron Smith, and Israel Hayes all ^ them deeply in¬ 
volved m the revolutionary movement.'** Wildman was also one of 

M n«, Sa2.3n 

Utier4*f^nita>u,ff IF9-I40 

*** ChsKtvn *ai a dnw hwiJ «f Shifmbvcy uU » hrewf*' wlcoi lo hu heuM, il« put 
upi£l.S00boad«putetSMMkiry'*b*difilaS1 (Hal^.pf 520.682) Hcww.ngur- 
nn luxei. '• grtw mernp to the cmiR and vw drvotod to Shahea Wi y" (H. C. Foiere<i, 
td , A Suffitmtnt to 0«rnfti "NMterp af Mp Own rimr," Oxford. Chrendon Ptsm. 
ia02, f Its), lock* nem dw he ww at ChoHien'a homr wkh SMmbory oo Apnl 30, 
1600 IMS 1,4. fol 47) tn amchvr noTfkaek. Laefw reewds Owrtten's addrm and an ap- 
pmntmmi wuk han at ihe Cntdan Lion (u* i 21. iola. 141,177) Cbarhon arraorad m 
AuituM laU for hw pan wi (He Rye He w PVx |us PWV 95, M. W) He ««■ abe a very 
doM Inend el Wildn^ 

** Cemleh had be«n a pcvHcndary of Qmw Ownh undet Owen m 1653*1455. He was 
eyected aa a NorKenlermiM in 1M3 (Owen Cortrspendeatr. p 119a.; C. Lyon Turner, 
Oriitoe/ Xrro'ds ef Cody Konroafomuiy andrr Prr aw rMw and ladalyrerr. 3 voh., Len* 
don T Ftaher Vnwm. 1911. 2 037| CernwH. named Maconfpiraior by GeedenougH, tm 
arreaied ami exanuned in fuly 1485 ILandtdowne im 1152. M» 227*229, Stoto Tnolr, 
4 149) Grey My» (Hat CctiMH ww m one ol (He im iungi ac SHryhetd'i houae. but leh 
early NevertHeleM, Grey «*• ewntneed thoi Conuak knew el the ift torre i tien and had 
prenuaed hia aoustaiwe iSerref Hidery. p 471 <k n etHer tww pl jiw f. Nadwntol Vlnrcnt. 
wi»a Mudentat ChrMChurtH |195)*)4&S, i w eived has M A. m 1457, tftdwM (|« a (d Hi 
1642 He beome a New tw d in nww w hnrter Vmcem nia arrested and dwrged M(h corn* 
pltetiy In the Rye House Plot and w«a sent to pnson He wa» Utei saipefted c4 bebif in* 
vdved with MoannoaiH’i RfbdlMn and wsa aent to prison agSM Hi 160) (Waher Wlboft 
T%f History and AatieuHirs at Ou t an ting Cktmkes. 4 mIi. , 110^1014, 4^ 305) 

*** lohn Aylotfe jrodueted Imm Oxfeid in 1662, and snbaaquenriy became an it t orney. 
Hn name eppean Ireqaenily ui (He Calen^otTicMry Books ia the 1670a as the oounael 
for a numhec o( in^vtduab sAio ^fond before the Tnanry Leeds, whtdi Miduded 
Shaiteabory In thw same petiod, AyiaHewaaa awmberet the intriligewce nework eunby 
Prter Du Moebn, whb TrerKkwrd, lord Howard, Carr.Goodmeagh. and Cars(am (K. H. 
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Locke'* {liends. at least a* caHy a* 1679-1680, when along with Loclte and 
othen, he W9S assisting Shaftesbury in examining witnesses during the 
popish plot. As was mentioned earlier. Wildman was an active electoral 
agent for the Whigs dunng the exclusion Sections and he Mt as a member 
of the Oxhsrd Parliament. He maintained contact with Locke when both 
men tvere in exile in Holland.^ Following the Glorious Revolution, 
Wifdman, Locke, and Henry Nevilfe. were all member* of a club Lodie 
had helped to form.'** 

One of Locke's beat friends was Edward Clarke, another of Shaftes* 
bury'i strongest supporters. arKi also, as 1 will argue below, someone who 
was invt^vcd in the Rye House conspiracy. As a trustee for Shaftesbury's 
estate. Clarke was obviously someone in whom the former placed a great 
deal of confidence. When Locke left England, he sent some of his papers 
and letters to Clarke, advising him. 

You will know how far and what occasions they art to be made use 
of better than 1. What you dislike you may bum. 

Oearly. Clarke was • penon whose political judgment Lodre also trusted. 
He devised a cipher chat he left with Clarke so that the two could corre¬ 
spond safely, on the assumption that their letters wttt likely to be Inter¬ 
cepted by the government.*’* Nor was Locke mistaken in this belief; 

Oifenl Ht lUo Kad Kelpsd ■Wt* dx pcswh pfa< wwmsws (PRO 30/2C^43/S3|. 

He wt* irmttd m Aogiw 1693. sad renfewed hu pan la (hs cecMpIrsry fwt PWV 95. tel. 
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•ometlme in 1991 (Ms f.2l. fel 99) "WiHoi^iby iio* sn sIm eied by Edwird Norton, 
one of the Rye Hobm conspir s to ci . end i dose fnend of AyWfc. Neliherp. sad Wide (Add 
MS 41819. fob. 27. 49; Add. MS 41912. M. 71 \. Il wm. however, she on sHsi used by 
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Chseter9. 

On WUdrnsA tad Lo^. lee above. Qiapeer 4, note 37, tnd below, Chspter 1C. p. 
472, 

Caroline Robbim.«d.. Two Cxgfbk Rrpakkrofi Tr^eft. Cambridge' Cambridge Uni* 
veniry Prew. 1949. p. 19 See ihe rclerenc? <e ” H ene n Wildmaa" in Cerrespondenre, 
3:634. 

** Haley, p. 727; Carr ri pand f rwf. 2'479. Lodie she home Wybam Clarke. Edward’* 
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Clarke was later arrested and charged with mamcaming a correspondence 
with traitors in HollandJ^ \ will return in a moment lo an examinanon 
of the content of these leners, as they bear upon Locke's activity in 1682- 
1683. One of Clarke's lifelong friends was John Freke« who was also a 
good friend of Locke,Freke was actively involved in the Rye House 
conspiracy, working with Ferguson. West, and Wade in developing the 
plans for the insurrection. As someone who visited Ferguson when the 
laner was in hiding Freke was certainly pan of a trusted circle of friends 
who helped to brward the radicals' designs.*’^ Later, he was a supponer 
of Monmouth's Rebellion—"we knew (Freke) would be zealous to serve 
our design," as Grey put it^and like Clarke, he was arrested "for dan* 
gerous and sedirious practices.Sir Walter Yonge. another of Locke's 
friends who had been active in the Rye House conspiracy, was likewise 
counted on as a supponer of Monmouth's R^lhon. 

When Locke did arrive m Holland, he lodged at the house of Thomas 
Dare, another radical Whig and Shafte^ury supporter, ^ As Cranston 
remarks, "no 'disaffected person'm Amsterdam was more unponant po* 
hticaily or more notorious" than Dare. Dare's house was a frequent 
meeting place for the exiled radicals; it was, in fart, tht headquaneri of 
radicalism in Amsterdam.'” It was at a meeting at Dare's houK, for ex* 
ample, that Ferguson drafted and read for discussion among the gathering 
of ex i les present the declaration of principles he wrote tn support of Mon • 
mouth's Rebellion. U was to Dare's house that Major Wildman sent his 
emissary from London to work out the plans for the invasion, and it was 
ihere that Monmouth and Argyll formulated these plans.Throughour 
this period. Locke was receiving his mail at Dare's house and most of his 

' A wimni for CUrke'i •rrM wm iwoed on tnar 4.168S {CSft?, Usmf* II]. 1: 1^1, 
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they fled England after (he ducoeery of the Rye House tontptney {Harfc ta n iss 694$. M. 
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firunces w«re handJed by Dare, who wt> tlso the firuuKUl conduit for 
Monmouth's Rebellion,^** The ^ovenunent knew o( Lx>d(e'9 where- 
eboun; its spies were keeping s wetch on the m ovements o( the radicals/ 
and specific instructions were issued by the Court "to inquire after 
him."*" 

It would be tedious to Bsi all the friends and assodates of Locke who 
were, with him. active in the revolutionary movement during the period 
from 1680 to 1685. and some of these activities will be considered in 
greater detail in the next chapter. Suffice it to say that if Locke really 
wished to convey to the outside world that he was as politically innocent 
as some of his biographers have assumed, (hen, in selecting his numerous 
"disaffected" friends. Locke appears to have had the poorest judgment of 
any man who ever lived. The fact is that the majority of Locke's friends 
were political activists, and of these, the overwhelming mahirity had been 
members of the Green Ribbon Oub and were pankipaAts in the Rye 
House conspiracy.'" Clearly, Locke could have retired to Oxford to live 
a quiet nonpolmcal bfe at any time during the eight months after 
Shaftesbury Aed to Hollard. He diose not to do so.' instead, he remained 
in London and assisted in the planning for the pro)ected revolution. 

Mention wu previously mside of the trip Locke made with Shaftesbury 
in the fall of 1682 to the esuie of the Eari of Essex at Cassiobury, when a 
secret pbnning meeting was held c o iKeming the projected revolution. 
What seemed puxzhng to Locke's biographers was a second trip Locke 
chose to make to Essex's estate in April 1683 after Shaftesbury was dead. 
Why, it was asked, should Locke have gone there "on hii own"?'** The 
answer is, Locke did not go there on hia own. Essex was a member of the 
Council of Six, which was now directing the Rye House conspi racy. I n his 
detailed account of the la tter. Lord G rey wrote that about the end of April 
1683. "it was thought necessary there should be a speedy meeting of the 

* CnnMn, p. 249. CefT«9MSr«cr. 2.iZ3. 

** Uutri p 1>4. 

** BcwSm Givy tnd Shs h e i b u ry. Ayloife, CoedoioagK. WeK, RiaiMfy. Dir«. E rflw. 
8sMKOfnbe. Hedup*. $T n i>ftr. Andieny ShrfSwta. Cskwd Scect. iV«lin, T?«iKhsrd, 
Smith, tod PrrOvsl (hsnher tor Sh^eshwy. md Mewnoathi were meifihere ot the 
Creep Ribbon Chib ((}«erge Stnoefl, The ftrt* Whif, ISH. pp SS, 197; HerteiMi ms 4949. 
M 292; Pepys us M>otfDon*w7. Ms 4S9-^91}. Aktwm dl ot the n tndMdud* wrtf in¬ 
volved in the pieo* lor m Mevrcctkie kprAobted by Sharinbory. wd tiuM of thesn knew 
tdorwetepw ikif iPia Aemeoow—oqftpPtotifce o De ii plmcy. TV moot inierveeing Item 
on Wide's membership Im b the nmnes of two' Qirb." g*k of whom is imh ideiittRed by 
hb Am name. The other OaAe b WilhsB Smec Wade had luted odwr brothers (e.g.. 
Trenehictb.Coodeno n ghs) together, this ma hei n wry hfcely dutthe uiuuenadCUskewai 
Wdham's brother. Edward, who was Code's date fnoid. 

'«iUden.p.32 
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caba]"(the Coundl). bccauK the Scotrif h rrbe]$ w«re then in London ind 
the plan$ (or their ptrtkipi tran in the insurrecrion had to be woried out. 
Therefore, "my Lord of Emcx (who ww then in the country) ww sent (or 
tobe there."^ In his diary. Locke records his trip from London to Essex's 
estate on April 24. returning to London the following day,^ In other 
words, Locke did not go there on his own, but as a representative from 
the Council of Six to summon Essex back to London for an emergency 
meeting of the revolutionanes. 

Another item that has puzzled Locke schdan is the strange manuKnpt 
in his papers that deab with the mystenous death of the Earl of Essex m 
the Tower while he was swajnng trial for his pan in the Rye House 
Plot.^** In the context of the radical movement, however, the manuscript 
takes on a particular significance. For, to a man, the radicals always in¬ 
sisted thii Essex had not committed sukide; they maintained that he had 
been murdered either by or with the connivacKe of the government.A 
number of tracts were published asserting this point, of which the itmt 
notorious was the one by Ferguson. An Enquiry into . ..the Btriniroue 
Murder of the Uie Eurf of Essex, ^ Some pec^le suspected, incorrectly, 
that Locke was the author of this pamphlet . ^ They were not mlaraken, 
however, in believing that he shared Ferguson's viewpoint, or that he did 
not accept the official version of Essex's death.'* This u an instance in 

• $*<rrt Hftery. f U 

W 43 

■■ MS b 4. f«b.ai>47 Bolfc CrMwoa and Laalm wei m on liv manws cnp i (CrwHon. p. 
150: UsleR.p Un.) 

Cvwge Spriw, for riMipk. w«» «m of ihew widanaak "sMfan^ the dMcevtry 
ef iSe hortid mecdM ' <d Eewi (Gewgv SfA*. The Smn NwMry ef iht Htfn AavlHHe* 
lA 16M. 1715. p 10). |«mo Wehaood refen w "the beiWeai* fnu/4ef ct (ha Eari ol 
Emi" in A Madni Caeinry mca /W Caowi af rhr Prrwnl DiaMm hi Enjlaitd. 1490. p, 
4 In ih»n, (he mvrdft o< CMn *>m ■ mnimunptaj WM araig thr ndKsI Whias {Ttf- 
gHtan.p 105). 

'** Rnbart Farjpjeon. An fnetdry tni9. and Ortraaan M ik« SarSarMi Mardw a/ rhv Lara 
l9ft of Imx. |iai4|. Petjuegn'i <nrt wm iminf^tdy rn ni lat e d an Ftendi. Dvtdi. and 
HnnUh ind wto pBUic1)f «aU (hrev^hotH Hdknd l^ ws 41011, M. 244, eM. us 
33047. bl 122: laltmsf PrWeau, p 142) AhnoM a* no wo om —t Lawrence 0isddon*s 
Lotos's hiwenry and Honot VMuarad. 1490. a cepjr o4 wMdi LoAeowned (Li #1049), 
Although not prtntad uniil ahvr tha Oenena Revobnon. ftrsdion'i mawoecr ip i crsaiad a 
•anMiicn. ind ha waa placed on tnal by the g awtnmant. khn rtekawaionee^hiideianw 
ammayt (Harletan ms 1221. M» 217*243. Momce. I 41B). Cdenal Dsnvm abo a 

tract allagiAg EMrv's anrdrt. whi#i wm pubfaihed ia 1404 (LamsO, OrWf Jt riaMen. p. 324: 
Dwriona*y of Narwnai O ro gra p h y . • v. "Henry Danvtn'T 

Lotirit cf hideous, p 142 

Cnnsten. p. 250 Mua Kilna nprewes ihe view of eimaUy eD modern hierenan* 
n4ien >he wntet that n "wvm» qum iKm Caaa'e dneh im e eokide (Rye Nouar 

Ptet. p. 13S). Not only wee it fir Inm eertam (hat (hts «w lo m (he 16S0», but aruln de* 
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which «n understanding <A the reasoning behind this inte^retation of 
and response to the f^ts is essencul. It runs as follows: The radicals knew 
that the government had employed ageno provoc a teurs, suborned acul 
bribed witnesses, and forged documents an an effort to frame the political 
oppoeition; it rigged the shenff's elecoons in London lo gain control of 
the dty and the iurtes; and it refused to honor certain legal procedures in 
its trials of the dissidents. What the "murder" of Essex "proved" to them 
was that there were no Kmits to whkh the government would not 
tncluding violence against chose an its custody—in its oppoMtion to the 
radicals. This faa, as they viewed it. obviously legitimised the use of 
force against such a tyranmcal regime. The murder of Essex, Ferguson 
argued, was a violaiion of the Law ^ Nature, because "d>e destroying oite 
innocent person is construed as a threatening of all." Thus every sup' 

wh el the cate. induAa$ the yvwiuarai'a evarM rriiistl le uivesngs** ihr meovr, art 
moff thsn s •taspMoai. Mdae dmiuMn lee ev'dily Um CSO la term lervlff laeney 
paid le Fnl goncay. Eaan^a vaitt (Alanaan. Srmf 5rmm. f. M). k ia poiWble, as dx 
su^fttsas. that this meiwy was maibwBwai lor imamys bawig a w iin ras m Braddea'a 
trial, theush ether witaasats ware aet only aet paid, Nsi watt thraatanad by preaacmoaa hi 
so lar as chair rairuiMfiy did aei wppen tha g evanwaac'scrtOallifta. It Isabe peasibla. aa 
Fariusen rharead, that Veomiy was m act a iaory to SHifdac. la any avam. lollewing Brad* 
den's trial. Beawiy Asappaarad whIhm a tnea Aasang Aa ediat sMpjdaasaapaaa el cKa 
casa H (ha bet that (asai'a body wm asoaad. waahad aff. and hss dediea wara diangad ba* 
bra t>ia aeronar's tory ww iH»n>ad sa «ina «ha orpaa Cmaln woends on his hai^. as If 
fcndHipeff bbwa Iran tha user, araa naaaa ci^bi^ HifhecdBoal rapen fPiersaby. Lot- 
itn, 1:3S). Evafyn. a dear hicfid of Eaaax. did aoa bebrrain cha Msodaihaery, and notad 
Hi hki dta^ that "tharaiacra odd t a Sanlens open W Eadyn. Tlu Oiary of foitn tvf 
lyn, ad. E. $. Da Bear. S avis. Osford Clasandsn Pma. Wi, 4 124-337) In his pam* 
pMai. RrtpBson arpaed. m dd Evaiyn, tha< wnodf was "cBeiiary (e the Inma and ceoail* 
lutlon of |Eaaas'i| Mtarc, aa waU as le dl ika MaBcatwii and BKnl IwbUs of hM mind" 
(Mardar e/Cssrx, p S) fatfuson nowd Bi t ay's rai padrat b^aWa and Ms cerraipond 
aiKVwhhSaaTiarylanbM,andaeniaadhinofbaM|aeacaaMwy(einardar Thrraalpar* 
son Fargaaoft balirrtd wos bahind dia anbn. hewaaa r . was lord Sundarbnd fpp. 24. 41- 
42). h H liwnnw ^ to say (ha Icosi, ihatabaa. (ha( John Ho fl a n d. a s ewr U ma larvant of 
Sondarland. btar wrota a iactrr profasamp ee hava infemaoeA aoncambip Casas's drath. 
and strenply Imp iy in g the( ha ^wd baan as h ad by Sonderfaed le be a pareopani bi rhe as* 
saasiration. Nee only MHoCacdobmad a paidewfoi all his pawwHsanmai shortly after 
Caiax'a daaih ihrajgh dia aflom of tidaiUilaiid. bet Ihci. whan Holland wu in 
pnson, ha racatvad etonay paymants Hea Snn dr ri and Wtian Eisax's death was invasci* 
fated by s parhamantary ranminaa adtar the Glonoc Keve kicb n. vartoos Wtnaisas were 
aillad (0 laMly. and HolUnd's hnar was tnaoepof i ied imo the record, bot H deas not appa a r 
that h« was aver oDad (otesnfy in panett akheefb Memcr says thet hr was examined by 
tha Prrry Cotmal {HMC 12th Rap^ ^radOu pt. d. pp 22-2B, Bnddon. Casrz’s Ime* 
ernry, pp. $. 27-2B. 45.52-53; Homo. 2:413,440.443.4M, 474. 541: Aa Acesant ef rh« 
Tariinf of Coptotn HoUmd, 1605, p. 1). I do aei pndeia ro biow whechei Cases conuednad 
svKIdr orwaa tnurdaraJ. bat rha dreuawanasof hisdarh are br fram "esmm." andcar* 
tdnly Ok acniMiHms <d the ndksls ware ass wi tho ei l pbanWiry wi dw couexl of adwi 
was known tn tba IddOs. 
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port«r "natural rights" is thmtvn^d by Essex's death, because "the 
laws that could not protect him, will be unable to de^d you."'** 

The "murder" of Essex, in other words, was for the radicals not merely 
a cause cdlebre; n also bec a me part of thnr tdeologicaJ creed. Accordingly, 
this charge against the government is repeated in every radical document 
and pamphlet written after IblU; it brms, in effect, part of the indicC' 
mcnt against the government, and is thus incorponted into their justifi¬ 
cation for revolution. The charge appears, for example, in the declaration 
written to )usrify Monmouth's RebeUkm.**^ In this respect, Locke's man- 
UKiipt is really quite revealing as it concerns his political beliefs in 1683. 
and it provides one more piece of evidence ihat he shared this perspective 
with other radicals. 

Locke read widely on a number of svbfecii, but some notes he made in 
his journal between 1681 and 1683 have a curious and I believe salient 
connection to this diacussion. Suddenly, notes on political conspiracies, 
extracted from several authws. began to appear in his journals. In May 
1681. he recorded an observation about the disastrous consequences that 
would befall England if it were ruled by "a prince tractable to prelacy" or 
"busy and audacious men." To this note he appended the query aa to 
"whether there be any such thing," that is, whether this condition did not 
exist m 1661?**' Locke made a number of extractions from Gabriel 
Naude’s work on coups d’hii arwl the "ruses" and "itraugems" adopted 
by rulers and opponenrs involved in such coups.'** On March 3, 1683. 
Locke bought / Conspirocy o/ tht Spaniards against the State of Vfnice, 
from which he made a long extract on the conspiracy in Venke. In early 
May of that year. Locke copied out some passages from Ruahworth's His¬ 
torical CoUeeiionM. which concerns a plot against the bng, and the deci¬ 
sion by some of the plotters to make a confession to the king. '** Although 
these notes are largely recorded without comment by Locke, he did ap¬ 
pend next to one of them the leners A.E.S.. which I agree with Lord King 
signifies a reference to Anthony. Earl of Shaftesbury.'*^ Between 1681 
and 1683. in other vrords. there is a marked concentration of Interest on 
Locke's pan m political conspirKies. reflected m the appearance of these 

Thr rnire agsiRM the v eovnonwes. . o( inanltBid" u gr wtmwhencomfnined by 
thcK in whew han^ the people have pieced their tniM {Fe rgus ca. Mkrde* of Casex. pp. 1- 
2,5,73-75). 

>** I haeeatedacoovoIMfminoMKtDeilareiMniniheSnuahUbrtrylLandadowneMS 
Jt52,foli 256-261. (he Etfeacharpr appear* on M. 25#|. 

’"ms( 5.M.49. Kin».t 223 
"wsd.lO.foh 11LI37.1«>|U#207a«) 

'** M* r 7. Ua. 26-27 lamancvmtnaatowhertieTduaatheiamewotliaaiheoneliOTd 
by Luleii ondec ■ diAerent title as entry LL #30M 
us 17. Ms 97-68. MS I A Ms. 203-205. 

Kin*. 1:222. 
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notes in his journals. In one of Lodie had Mlowed Naude's discus* 
sion oi Machiavelli's ireatmcnt of conspirades in The Prince and the EXs* 
courses. Ii is interesting, therefore, that West reveals in his confession 
that he. too, was reading Machiavellj on consptrades at this same time. ^ 
In addition to these r^ing notes, Locke has recorded several places 
where he was to keep an appoinrmeni or attend a meeting. 7l»e most in* 
triguing of these appears under the beading. 'Tanton" (Taunton^ and 
names "the Green Dragon tavern," whkh was, in fact, a frequent meet* 
ing place for West. Rumsey. and the other Rye House conspirators. 

It is also worth noting that as soon as the government discovered the 
Rye House conspirac y even before the arrest warrants for West, Sid* 
ney. Russell, and the others had been issued—Locke hastily left London 
for fames Tyrrell's house, where he began to make preperaiions lo leave 
the country. He did not return to London until after the Glortotu Revo* 
lution. Joseph Keeling's live*hour interview with lenkins had been held 
on June 12, but the government issued no warrants or public announce* 
ment of iu discovery of the conspiracy until fune 2J.^ Lodte. however, 
departed from London immediately after Keeling's confession.^ In 
other words, at this tune, only the government and the conspirators 
knew, or strongly suspected, that the |doi had been discovered.*^ 

Reference has already been made to the fact that die radicals earned on 
a correspondence with supporten in Hyland, Scotland, and in various 
parts of England, and that in order to do to, they employed a canting lan¬ 
guage that disguised the letter's meaning m case it should be Intercepted 
by the govemmenc. For. as one Kholar has noted, "the secrecy of the post 
was violated on a greater scale during the seventeenth century than at any 
other time."** As one of the radicals eeplained, "Things were eapressed 
under new words; so that indeed upon the matter It la a new language."** 
When West wrote to Ferguson in Holland, he wrote "a canting letter" 

•• AdiLws»»47.U 110. 

*** MS f 24. W. 154; cf. iM.. W % 

^MenVr. 1:570. 

* l«dw Wt London on Iwm 14. ISO. iht 6tf si Kedmf’i Hcend cco l prmc* wlilt J<n* 

ItlM {m* i,7. lol 111 ). 

^ The con^rMOfso f pof to hsv* Iword bom dwirintcAigcncc toarem chat Kerltng had 
informd on them almost wwintdiitrfy foBmw n g bu d uew sion* wtd> Nnhw. Kmlina, who 
ww ioKtd by ihr ammucuKcs to c o wme MooiTina with the eoMpiraton. donird (he 
•ffuiMion*. Kerenhelew. the dt ia y by the ao^enunoni in Um inn the orreti wamnn 
agauut the ransprston fdsced PMing'i life oi leofsrdy. aed he went to fenloni "to hasten 
the warrson againsi ys." bsc au w he (cored ier his life. And. West admns. Keehng wsald 
have been Uled by the mnspracers had he not gone BMohadiB^ (Add. ms 54447, Ms. 117« 

im. 

** IVolher, "Seem Sew." p 224. 

*■ A TnM end Asm ArrooM ... tn Scotknd. p 1$. 
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about hit health.** *** Othen wrote using medical or legal terminology. 
When Captain Walcot wrote to Lord Howard in the country ^out the in' 
surrecHon. the latter explained. *The style of the letters was that o{ mer¬ 
chants. hr 90 was the cant that I had given him. The language o^ com¬ 
mercial (ransaccicMM. as the letter cited above ^rom lohn Nisbet about the 
assassination illustrates, was very popular among the radicals. They 
wrote about buying horses, corsets, books, tobacco, and sc <m. "Family'' 
letters, discussing relatives and their health was another widely used 
style, through which to convey messages. Sometimes, when the radicals 
met in public places, caverns or coffeehouses, to discuss the revolution, 
they employed these linguistic codes (legal, medical, or commercial ter¬ 
minology) in order to disguise their intentions,** In this way. they could 
refer to the assassinsHon as "executing a bargain and sale'' or to the in¬ 
surrection as "executing the conveyances," But the most frequent and 
widely used term to refer to the Utter was "executing a lease and re¬ 
lease." The terms "lease and release" were coined by Roben West at the 
post*Christmas dinner at Colonel Rumsey's house at the end of 1662. and 
West added, this way of referring to the revolution vras accepted by the 
group, "and afterwards often made use of in discourse.''** 

fn late February 1663. after Ferguson had returned to England and the 
meetings of the Council of Six as well as those in West's chambers were 
working concertedly to implement Shaftesbury's plans for an insurrec¬ 
tion. Locke wrote several letters in a canting language to Edward Clarke. 
In them, he refers mysrenmisly to something being "put into her hands 
so that all that business will be as well as is possible, and I hope the event 
will be as successful as the beginning has been tn all the pans lucky." In 
these letters. Lodie refers to "Tregonil's lease and release."^ Other let¬ 
ters to Clarke refer to two pseudonymous Individuals. "Robens and Shel* 
date." and the "busiMM" Locke is ready to carry out in conjunction with 
Roberts.’*^ From the depositions taken from three different Rye Houk 
conspirators, we learn chat Ferguson at this time "went by the name of 
Roberts"^^' And according to the testimony of Thomas She|d>eTd. "busi- 

* AJd.Ms3«a47. M. 9S. 

■■ $t*tt fn«l», 4; 2 IS. Sprat. p 47 

$prar. appMvlii, p 7 

"•Aid M«3aS47,M 45. Spm,tpfvndu,p 1). 

** Tim phrtOT eccura ta me Imm to CUckf wi HU i t Rf^raary 20 and 22 (Cermpond* 
mcr. 2.S83-Sa2). Thm taw ■ ml Mr TtvgDMi. * imghbet ot Shsftwkiiry la Donetshir*. 
bui this dcMS not aftm the awed the hey phnse (ChcMW. Shsfmhoir. 111 ). 

*** CtfrmpeedciKe. 2:105. la ihs letm, ivies to a ptmetu Inter by him in in* 
s«n ro one (rom CUefce (both loftj daneofig these mo inAvidiMb bisecilysgom.bul 
SMdalf mifht be Shepherd 

Sprat, afipendu. pp. 46, SO. 79, Add. us 30M7. M 40. Hoileaaay. Ccnfrmcf*. p. 3* 
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nw” wa» $ cQmtnon shortfund name ^ the revolution.’*’ 

Indeed. lockc'» correspondence, or what survives oi ii from thb period, 
and especially his letters to Qarlie, merit ■ much doser eiiamination in 
light ol what we know about the radicals' propensity to rely upon a cant' 
ing language. At the end of October 1692, Clarice wrote from London to 
Locke, then at Oxford, that 

I find your friends in the City are very desirous of your company 
. . . because 1 have reason to believe that all circumstances consid¬ 
ered. they have as much need as ever of the best advice and asststance 
of their wisest and truest fnends, in which number I am sure you 
deserve the first place.*** 

This letter was sent sometime after the first meefing at Shepherd's house, 
when the news of Trenchard's inaction caused the group to waver in its 
steadiness, and forced Shaftesbury into having to decide whether to pro¬ 
ceed on his own, with an uprising in London, or to accept this delay and 
continue working with the Morvmouth-fiussell contingent, Locke was a 
natural person to turn to for advKc at this lime, since he was widely re¬ 
spected, and more important, he was trusted by individuals on all sides of 
this gueitlon. It ma y even be that Shaftesbury had it in mind to use Locke 
■s a mediator, ■ role that could not be filled by Colonel Rumsey.’** 

In early 1693. after the revival of plans for the insurrectioft, Thomas 
Stringer vrrote to Locke: 

My Lady doth own exceeding gitat obligations to Mr Clarke for his 
kind offer to come out of Somersetshire hither.**’ 

From other correspondence of the radicals, vre know that Monmouth was 
referred to as a "Lady," and that the metaphor of a "child" was used for 
the revolution.’*’ Clarke, in other words, had volunteered his assistance 

t aam in w on ol Tlmno SWpS«td, D<cmbvr 2 ). I6U, pruMtdM Trytf cf p. 
M' S(«cplwTdknr««piw(MBigwriMhsv«TT«ai«*nLtnJco«MbsveKT«Md"«ev- 
ml d our bwc and iMm Mcndi." wSad> ht diJ aei9s (5mrr Hktorf, pf, 74-75|. 

*** 2 A hw 4ay» befew rius, Wikw haj wm w n to lard Howard, 

ihoilndwreancry, jmUadkr ni a aaa w ly.tSiaihBtht ft diiadwctiydmrtdlaiipiady 
raum ta Lendan (Sprat, apsaadts. p. 67), 

*** It was ai pradaaty dda Maw that rrlatieai brt tta thaae daw la Shaheabary and 
thaa« aaiaQatad with ftojaaO and Maamea ih ware owat wr Uar d. firpiaan wmaa at the 
n««d wrHmarfcaaohatioriwrthia tha parry, and thatndnSdaal ha aopgratadweitdlatw 
war FrandaChaKion. The larm did try *a play daa rale. bet. fargnaaflnetei, the rawliww 
an rmi frvam catrangamant than had id b el ort (Fargaaoa. pp. 423^23). Fcr |w «m 
doaa iM My a», but k nay be that waa abe prepeaed lor do* reb. 

Carraapendmea. 2.S79, 

Fwnampb.atweicheiaclanwmtamioMoBetovth'aRippoRmwCnflaftd. lAfem- 
ing ‘Hit ^ *frT Frrrintrm firr ttrr m f rrahn g rnrnm (i*ip*il IS, 140SI adapaa the cant of 
minng "the Young IWy" (Moaoieuthh and aaaa thr pafudonyuw for Nahhorp. Wada. 
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in "comini; out of Som«rKt" on Monmouth b«haJf. A w««l( bt«r Locke 
wrote that ''we found M«$lter’| very weU and Itmy and so he continue* for 
such wa* the news Charles brou^r to Salisbury Court last night." It is in 
this letter that Locke expresses his hope that the "business will be as well 
as is possible, artd I hope the event wiU be as successful as the beginning 
has been in all the parts lucky and as far as I ran guess Mistris's mind is 
at rest about it." The last phrase is apparently a reference to Monmouth's 
deasion to go ahead with the revolution against his father (the king), a 
matter that naturally from time to ttme caused other radicals some con* 
cern. lest he effect a rcconcilianon—Charles 11 loved MonrrKnjth more 
than any of his other children—with the king, leaving them in the 
lu rch. * Locke goes on to refer to the'' lease asvd release." and concludes: 
" Ynur Lady and the rest of the company at Salisbury court are well." Two 
days later. Locke again wrote Clarke: 

Tbe child IS thriven since we saw it (here, but yet your Lady has re¬ 
solved to put it into Nurse TrAlts hands tomorrow who ii also come 
to town with Mr. Hadley to leave him here, and that for these plain 
reasons, First because the thriving of the child sirwe your last seeing 
of it. argues some neglect in the nurse before, whKh the diSMiisfac* 
tion appeared in you for her not thriving has made her mend since 
2nd Tis agreed that Nurse Edeling has very little or no milk and 
Nurse Trent plenty ... To whkh you must add a third no less con* 
siderable and that is that upon long experience your Lady can with 
more satisfaction and confidence trust Nurse Trents care than the 
other, who never gave her so much reason to suspect her neglea in 
tvro year as this hat done m three months. This resolution I hope 
will be of good success to the child.'" 

Locke is here informing Garke that Monmouth has reenlistcd and de¬ 
cided to rely upon john Trenchard |"Nutsc Trents") to organize the in¬ 
surrection (or a part of it) in the west country, to which segment of the 
revolution Clarke was to make his own com nation. From the lestimony 
of the Rye House conspi racors, we know that in fact it was iust at this time 
that Trenchard did reenter the project with a pledge to carry out his orig- 

Rumbold, Condvnm^, aamm^ g«hm iM 41912, U. 30). And. la one of the 
caniing letters o r J taiw f whm Monawdi'urrvu. lolia CAaons.—uries i ed at Oever. 
''Ser^ HoHard'' wnte* of he? ronrem tor hrt "daU ' kii the comm cdMtonmng the rad* 
xak in EngUnd ef the noki’ pUns tor a rreclatiofi (Add ms 42903. toi. lOII These and 
other lumlar Imers are dise aa re d more tolty m Chapter 9. 

There was, horn tine to time iuum nu ppon ammig West and oehets thwMoniiwmh 
and ihe other membenoi ' the fcpenorcounol' mightdeadeioinakethelt pace with the 
king and leave the other o ir M p ui tDis « be hanged, ipgt each ttme these doobas erose. Fee* 
(iHon mssured them ws 39047, tola. 10^106. Spnt, appendix, pp. l^lS). 

CermpendeiKf. 2 S92**S93, 
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maJly ust^>«d role.^'* Hvtxt. ht has "m<nded" hu ways smcc his <!«' 
fault in November (about whkh Gariie seems to have been one of those 
who expressed his "dissatisfaction'' at Trvnchard for' 'not thriving'a nd 
he is replacing a Mr. Edeling ("Nurse Edeling"), who was in fact a Rye 
House conspirator, and who later lent his assistance m Morunouth's Re¬ 
bellion.^ Everyone agreed that Trendtard had "plenty of milk," or sup¬ 
port. around Taunton, vdtkh, if it could be mustered, would be vital to 
the success of the revolution ("the child"). At the end of IbSl. (or exam¬ 
ple. the government received an intelligence report that Trenchard artd 
Sir William Waller were tiding about Taunton "and other adjacent fa¬ 
natic places of trade" in an effort to snr up about five hundred poor per¬ 
sons who were unemployed ar>d in "discontented humors ... so that 
they begin to be mutinous" against the government. ™ In the eyes of Fer- 
guson and Monmouth, therefore. Trenchard was the man for "enrolling 
troops at Taunton" if he had indeed reaffinned his "long experience" aa 
one of the radicals, overcoming his "neglect" of the last three months 
(that is, since November).^ 

On May 27,1683. fames Tyrrell wrote to Locke: 

A dog fell mad last week, and has bit divers children and amongst the 
reit lo: Clarks little boy, (a very pretty child) by the hand.^^ 

*** lrwM)sifMihlaniiwch>iCrrrlMrMdhemltiM«QsAiMMmoaihth«("Mr Tm* 
rtwre had rwevewd ha sad wts very fanavd now lo be tft acuon" (Sec'ei 
p. S2|. la ahan, as larW berv iaisnua CWiv, Trcodisfd tidd l-fgaHnouth laid Wade) that 
ht *r«a MW ready to kad the feecn ai Ttaatea W iht rrbrtboA (Add. mi 38047, (el. 97; 
Harleiaa m 6H5. M 2S7). The maan ilaatfdorBtaOon wnU have Mtnapsmnilat lAwr* 
ew to Clarke b that he «m ajat^Jend wHh Ttewhard and Md wiaideTib h inAueM* niih 
the radkab la TaaiHon. tfi Rrbraary I6BS. It waa repor te d ihai Clarke and Trenchard were 
"birda of ooe (eather," aid the ' damnable U lawnrv waald dwaae them m rkelt 

parliamentary candidaiea horn Taoncon (C3nC7. [fanes II |, 1.941. Thive years larei. aa* 
other levernmenr aeear repa c ted the mo* itrm «a fanai U (aa Rawlinson A I39B, Ua. 
183,11^198) Moeimouih ("Yoa* Lady”l and RoaacO had peimary rvapamsibilliy ht rhe 
mwrrartion In the w«« cawArry. whsdi mMad Taumaft (Add ms 38847. W. 90; Sprat, 
appeirdiv. p, 87) 

^ He appears to have been asaorsated with Wiliam Pianry, and pctliaya with Wildmai. 
whowaaDUney sroQiMi Edahng help e d Pbney with ihapnntii^ and diwi tba iwa ial Mon- 
moQth'a Pedarsnon |$tare Tn^. 4 227-228). He atay have bavn the same person as 
Henry tdding, a NoncenderniM mmam (G. L Tamer, (Tnfmal Records, 3:58|. 

» «». 22:51$, 

^ Cray. VVest. and the ether pannpaais al ayvrd char Tranrhaid'a rene y n t on hit 
premise to raise 1,500 man at Taunmn fee the rfftohiaan was the duet reason fee Hs poM- 
penemeni in 1682 (Add. sea 38847. fel. 91; Ferres Hcafery, pp. 26.46). Ruaaell nw a^ ro 
be so angry at Trendwrd that he offered Co |e CO Ttamaai (o tbe Ueepa htmaell I Horeh. 
Lramrn. p. 981). Years later. Fee g a so n reminded Trenchard of hu "canaUrvoorud roarard* 
k« and fear" when "year aaiHCanee waa reqaiced" la ^ eeupuecy (Leber *9 Trenchard. 
PP.3.10.2S), 

Comapondeiwe, 2:996 Later, a the udAe of t lette to Uieke klird wsth piditkal 
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I ik) not know w wh«t specific action Tyrrell is here alluding, but the 
'"mad dog" refereiKe was used to denote the government, and the ntes* 
sage could be a warning eo Locke that some discovery of the "children" 
has been made. This was wrSrten in the period after the discovery of the 
guns at Lord Crey's house, for v^idt he had been arrested, and around 
the tune of Keeling's first disclosures of the ^ot to a minister and to a 
Khooheacher (ner^ of his.Locke must have received this letter on 
May 29, and he immediately moved out of Shaftesbury's house and went 
into hiding, in residence with his friend. Dr. Goodhall.^^ On the same 
day. the rwenty*ninth, Ferguson’s house was searched. His wife wrote to 
a friend that "so many spies are now about my lodgings that 1 dare not 
now send to your friend."^ 

Later, when Locke was making plans to leave the country, arranging 
real estate tractsactions in order to raise cash, and assigning a friend his 
power of anomey, he wrote to Clarke that silence should be maintained 
concerning Locke’s whereabouts, "for I would be private at least till you 
hear from me again." It is in this letter that Locke gives Clarke perenis* 
Sion to '’bum’’ any of the "many papers" he has sent him, if tlw latter 
should think fit to do so. Then, he ad^, 

There is another paper also sealed up which what it contains 1 sup* 
pose you wilt guess by the shape of it from what 1 have formerly told 
you. You may consider whether you think it best to lie there or no. 

I agree with Laslert that this (and a subsequent reference in a letter to 
Clarke from Holland that he should send Locke the "Trocratus it morbo 
Gafhro’’) refers to the manuscript of the Tteo Trtotitet, left in Clarke’s 
cvsuxly.^’ In the Mcne letter from which 1 have cited above, Locke 
writes: 

1 would desire you to enquire of Mr, Bray, one of the storekeepers 
of the East India storehouK at LeadenhalJ, whether he hath had any 

nrm, FitL* • tmtrra •ham the caev for dir hfe at "a mad doe" that Lorfo had 

enct ihown htm (Cermsendrm, 3;325|. "Dw l ooiawn Uv ot aufikmd,'' Hldcfflogill 
wrote, ha« "pvan awry nwn a Wane to wnM* . a mad dof" (Idawnd Hxkrrlnyill, 
Worb, 2*Dk, ITia. I am not ru eeraPT ie that TymU had my tpsofic tawrkdy 

of thr Ryr Ke«a« VIm, i mu l y that hr may have haard Mwwthu^ ewnuag lochr thM 
p f omp wi hiBi to wiRi hla fiWnd 

A warraM for Gcry's amat oDOevrntf^ the foccpvrry of oghry pi u ti wu Ui hM heuM 
wta iHurd oo Miy 11, {CSFD. U M2, d. Add. ka 28875, fol, 251). 

*** Cranrren, p 22a 

CSK), 24:277, F«veuaaaabowrot«toltowifoMMay29, advutoghrrielsavtthnr 
rrsidrfwc la London and p> ima die ometry bamisr of thr dangrt ouaed hy somt prop h 
ipraiane too boarly (Fa reaw n, p 1491. 

Ltolrtt. pp. ai-aS. Set Chaptfl 11, p. $34 hrfow 
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n«w» hom . . . (nune itiisauig] of inything conctming me, end to 
nke order in that nuner m it rhell require. 

Tite "rtCNvkeepen" or "merdtann" were Locke'a fellow Rye Houae con- 
apiraton, and the ''new*'' eoncrming him, '"htdi he is aoeager to find out 
about, reUtee to the conlcaaiotu from thoae whom the government now 
had in itv cuatody. The number of there indiv^uaZa had, by Auguat 26 
(the date of thii letter), grown conaiderably.^ They Induded Weat, Sid¬ 
ney, Ruaaell, Wlidman, Rumaey, Walcot, Caratam, Mafor Breman, 
Shepherd, Lord Howard, Eaaex, Chariton, Trendtard, Hampden, andaev- 
enl orhera. Locke had good reason to be wrried; Charlton and Caracares 
had been arretted in the second week of August, Shafieabury'a servant, 
Anthony Shepherd, was arrested the following week; and only a few days 
prior to his letter to Clarke, another member of Shaftesbury's '"family," 
Mr. Hoskins, had been arrested, as had Aaron Smith, who it was said, had 
"made a large confession/'^ Mr Bray may or may not have besn one of 
the individuals named above, but since this pseudonym occurs in a later 
canting letter written during the preparaitoni lor Monmouth's Rebellion 
referring to someone actively involved in those preperarions, Mr. Bray 
was dearly an individual vrho survived the Rye House executions.^ In 
his most spedfW reference to the Rye House conspiracy, Locke instructs 
Clarke: "What news the OU Bailey affords from rime to time 1 would 
gladly receive from you." 

Some of the conspirators had by then been executed—notably lord 
RusselV-^t most of them were still iwaiting ihei r day in the Old Bailey 
Locke's anxiety concerning his persostal fate in these circumstances is 
clearly evident in this kner. He tells Clarke to forgive • debt owed him 
by his "cousin Bonville" {• small tradesman in London) "if 1 die" before 
it is repaid. He asb him to consult with Dr. Thomas "about the best way 
of securing the books and goods in my chamber at Christ Church if there 
should be any danger." And finally Locke adds, "Upon constderation I 
have thought it best to meb s will."*^^ Obviously, es Shaftesbury had 
done before him upon Aeeing the awitry, Locke is settling his accounts 
and getting his affairs in order in drcumsraixes in which, given their life- 

* Connpmdmn. 2.600 603. Arg^rl ind mbw Scso bad baea In Mln§ U Irmm* on 
LaaienhaO Street WiBiain S f mce , Afgyfi wga ta ry, <eas aireawrf m a hauKsn Leaden- 
haO Street aherdy befetc thta lencf was wrtnen gdui Wi ik oA. A Scptt Esri lit Ceveasar* 
Srtnf rlie Li^arW Tlmn AfdiAaU the Mt ArgfH, Edwbur^. An* 

drew Elllct. 190?. p. 02). 

^ Carsum <*aa arreared ea Aa^m ?; Charhea ee Aa^aia 9. S Myl u rd on Aufuat Id; 
Hortina on Aa§tM2Mw PWV95. 2*6-30$. A4d. ms 29$*! W. Si). 

>»Add. M41S9. W ISS. 

COTmpoadrace. 2^603. 
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and^^nth consequenm k» lar a* he is concerned, have an air of finality 
abcnjt them. 

Having offered this brief sketch of the Rye House conspiracy, and of 
Locke's relationship to the undertaking. I want to return to the subject of 
the political language mvented and employrd by the nuficaU. first as it 
relates to their efforts to produce some declaration or statement of their 
basic political prindples. and second as they employed a spedal political 
language as a means of orpnization and as an expression of their ideo¬ 
logical commitment. Finally. 1 tvill try to demonstrate the rdattonship 
that I believe exists between both these uses of the radkaU' language and 
the arguments and terminology employed by Locke in the Second Trea¬ 
tise. 

Aside from plotting, wniing is the one thing that intellectuals are ex¬ 
pected to be able to do better than anyone else. In this case, the radical 
intellectuals were expected to provide some appropriate document that 
would present and justify the objcaives of the profecied revolution. Thot 
no such manifesto, with one possible exception, appe a red before was 

due. first to the postponement in 1662. and then to the discovery in 1683, 
of the conspiracy. Nevenhdess, it was neither for lack of interest 
imong the participants in the revolunonary movement in having such a 
document, nor for want of effort on the part of those attempting to meet 
this demand, that this objective was not realized. "The most necessary 
thing of all m our undertaking," lord Russell dedared at one of the meet¬ 
ings m 1662. IS "a Declaration" that would set forth their aims and rea¬ 
sons.^ And, Grey recalled, "there was at one of our meetings, a paper 
read which Mr. Ferguson brought; it was designed for a Dedaration." 
Grey u rather fuzzy about the details of what others deKiibed as "a 
pretty large paper." but he did "remember it began with some account of 
the ends of government in general," before going on to discuss a number 
of specific grievatKes lodged against the existing government.^** Fergu¬ 
son's declaration was directed lo "Inciting men's minds to the intended 
insurrection."^ Later, at another meeting. Grey wrote that Sidney pre¬ 
sented a discourse "with a long prologue of the necessity we were reduced 
to, of taking up of arms, and the lawfulness of it; and from thence de¬ 
scended to a particular account of their several proceedings and resolu- 

** Fcrgwon'i Casairy («« Chapter 7. new 207 sbevel cavid be ceniMeied lodi a inwii* 
leKQ 

» Srerri Hutcry. p 30; Add. MS im7, M 102 

'** Snw HMJery, pp tn his letvr. the snanyatows Rye Heow cetAfirster site 

desalted the DKiwatiOT m "■ brfs OeeLmnofi omauiing 3 ihivo." Te iHs correspond* 
rnt. he wrote, "Tu rm hwf in irll jpii tieff ihf hr oil nf n " Oo thudccomcfu. we Chapter 
7, now ISl, sbovt 

CSH>. 16:227-228. 7n»k. p. 4t; Spew, p tl4. 
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tions."^ Not everyone wu MtuBed with Sidney's discourse, and he 
agreed to |>reaent a revised declaration at a bter meeting. ^ 

I will take up in a moment the guesHon of what these various declara* 
tions Mid. The point 1 am making is that there was an understood respon' 
sibility on the pan of the radical theorists to develop some declaration of 
principles for ^e revolutsoftary movement artd a demand on the pan of 
the participants in that movement to have them do so. Major Wildman 
"was commissioned to dnw up a new En^ish Constitution/' the draft of 
which has not survived.^ This may be the Mme document to which Far* 
guson refers, though he describes Wildman's paper more as an expression 
and justification of the views of those who "were for vindicating the laws 
and liberties of the peo^. by a formed and joint rising in the two na> 
lions. In any cue. Wildman had confUed in his friend, Colonel Runt* 
bold, tha t he' 'intended to have \H] printed and dispersed among the peo* 
pie at the time of the intended Insurrccnon."^ At the Mme time, both 
Robert West and Ntthanie! Wade were asked to draft similar justificatory 
dedararion^"a scheme of fundamentals to be presented to the council 
of six for their approbation/' is the way West put ii.^' Ferguson took this 
"project of government" dnwn tip by Wade and West in order to com* 
pare it vrith one that Sidney had composed, promising to "reduce them 
into an entire one."^ 

In ocher words, throughout ]682*1663. Ferguson. Wildman, Sidney. 
West, and Wade, were bust I y engaged in d rafting papers, ditcou rses. pro* 
posala, and declarations to be issued on behalf of the revolutionary move* 
ment.^ In this regard, it la a fact of amsiderable interest that "my Lord 
Shaftesbury was prepanng a Dedaratwn to be published" in conpunction 

>»* StftH f w 

^ Stem Hi$t»ry. pf *3.6?. 

AAWy. Wtlififm. p. 227. Ftrgmon. f 4M 
Fr*f Hwn. p 435 

^ Thtff y»m ui eddiuoa to "die Dsdarsoen to be pobbslMd at the tUnr of the Uuurm* 
don" (Add.HsM64;.M. 1U3. 

*** Mi. MS 39M7. M. 96. Wm uy» Ce6cnd Ramsey hdped m dnfi ihew "few his* 
dcmentiU ” 

^ PerpaMi, p. 132: Sprat. a ppenAi . p 17, 

Mom of Sidney’* ww piobaUy m nw "Wtween «h* he^nnuif of 1402 

and hb ■new 1 b fane 1603" iFoaaoft.S^nJe. ]:230B J FergaaenteUVUeMthatafewNen* 
conformiMinimMmdidlBimeeftheasMSMMbonpfotaAdMppontdit. ’'They and himadt 
had prapoiad lenmn* toady, wi ta We to the occMwn’’ {Add. m 30M7. fot. lOS) Somethpe 
aioujid Novembee 21.16S2-~chat i*. co in dde ma J with the date of ihe pfanned inearfce* 
t*on awdiewtupaiTtphiet mm oeiaed fion> ahoofaellfr. ThU materwl hod reponedh'been 
deliweed ai rhe pnnier by Thomia $rni^, Shafmbury’* McieMry (mi PWV 9$, M. 
31). Two «wek> later. Stringer wa» ormted. and more p a mphlet * were onincated. 
inriodbtg cm calM A VladKBnen ef the AMMiorwa (us PWV 95. U. 63: CSPO. 
23:561*6821. 
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with the revolution phinned in 1682.^ Not onJy wu Sh^Heebury pre- 
penng such a document, but he was also actively encouraging others to 
do so. As Ferguson explained to West. Shahesbury "thought it best that 
several persons should severally draw one" decUnnon« and then, "upon 
comparing them all together/’ the radicals could adopt or formulate the 
best one. 

For, says [Shaftesbury). I would have several people draw it, to pick 
one good one out of all. And he told me he had made some collec¬ 
tions toward it. and showed me a paper, . . [describing the) attempts 
to introduce arbitrary government aisd popery. 

By now. the reader wij) have deiemuned that I intend to argue that 
Locke’s Second Treatisf represents an outgrowth of this process and of 
the necessity ro supply a political dedaranon for the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, I do not find it credible that Locke was the only unemployed radical 
intellectual in the group, when he. aher all, was the chief adviser to the 
leader of the movement, a leader who was actively comminioning such 
discourses and declarations from others. In my view. Locke's Second 
Tfcd rise, like Ferguson’s "Dedaration," Sidney's DiMunu. and the 
proposals by Wildman, West, and Wade, were all formulated in the con¬ 
text of (he revolutwnary conspirKy begun by Shaftesbury and carried on 
by the Council of Six, If we turn to ■ consideranon of the content or ar¬ 
gument of these documents, their relationship to one another, and to 
Shaftesbury 's political perspective, I believe their familial similarities wi)] 
become clearer. 

As West recalled, the paper Shaftesbury showed him concluded that, in 
view of Charles ll’s attempts to introduce arbitrary government and po- 

pery. 

the government was dissolved, and they were free to settle another 
government. 'These. I perceived, were the topics my Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury laid weight upon. 

Ferguson's declaration, according to Grey, laid "the desmiction of the 
government’’ to the arbitrary and absolute actions of the king, and It de¬ 
manded that ■ "free parliament" be called into existence immediately to 

*** TtHh. p. 14. Aid MS 3SM7. M 41 WilaM loM Wm riui Shihcsbory Kad pn^ifcd 
• dccUraiKm mOmbn 1603. and FrtfBMin mmI that "oar had b«m avilconaldarcdof, wm 
pfrparrd, andaouUWpnnRd nady to ha dtapewri ' at Aa nawo* Ac wbdhon (Add. mi 
30047, fol, 102j Thn« may baraodirtrTmidiKaBwoo.Wl it MWna das thai Shaftesbury 
had at ]««t one "dedanoon" ready to go to (ha pnnm B the fall of 1603 See also Sprat, 
•ppendii, pp 7.13,16, 30 
** T*ia/r, p, 14, Add. ms 30047. M. 91. 
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redress the nirion's gnevutces.^** Sidney trgued. in his presentation to 
the group, chet "the King had broken the laws and his own oath/' and 
that as a consequence, the people were in a position "co provide for the 
safefy of themselves," and further, the necessary means of doing so was 
to "secure the settlement of the kingdom to a parliament/'^ As Fergu¬ 
son explained the situation to Zadtary Bourne, another Rye House con¬ 
spirator, tha king had broken the social contract, "so the people were 
again at Uberty" to constitute a new government for themselves.^ If, as 
West said, these were the issues Shaftesbury "laid weight upon," 
namely, that the arbitrary actions and claim for absolute power by the 
king represented a break in the soda! contract, leaving the people again in 
a state of liberty to consHrute a new government for themselves, and es* 
pecially one that rested upon parliamentary authority, then even in this 
cryptic formulatiMi, the bask structure of the argument in the Second 
Treatise was dearly a widely understood thcomkal expression of the ob* 
jectives of the Rye House conspiracy, and of the revolutionary Whig 
movement. 

Some radicals also drew up a list of fundamental grievances and specific 
demands These included (Hthcmihiiatobein the hands of the people; 
|2) annual Parliaments; (3) sheriffs to be elected in every county; (d) re¬ 
ligious toleratioA; and (S) Parliament not to be prorogued or dissolved 
without iia own consent.^ There was also some talk of easing or elimi¬ 
nating certain taxes ■' espeoally the chimney tax—so that "the common 
people would fall in with them more readily."^ But their primary objec¬ 
tive, aside from removing or resiraining the king, was to insure that a 
Parliament would be summoned, and most of the radkals were willing to 
leave the decision on these and other matters to that body.^^ Hence, 
while there were naturally differences of opinion within their ranks, 
there is little reason to reify this difference into the kind of rigid cate¬ 
gories^" RepuUkan" and "Whig"—employed by some sdtolars.^ 

*** NMory, pp Tha mm thf <vi*<nl potm mphsUacd ui dw dedsritkm, 

cofdUii to (he sinHor of (he Inter fncnUoiwd m aet* 2J4 sbevc. 

$nrn HMefy, f. 43. ThH ms •!«> EMn’svww (Borne*, 2:3961 

*** Spm. epfendiL f. SO 

**• Add. H« 30047, fd 9S. 

••Triib.p.e; Add Mt30047,M K2 

** At SoMcU'i tnel, Kmvd («> n6 ed (hot the CeenOl of Six had deodtd '‘fo readve aD 
Into the au il KKuy of th* P»rttwn«m“ ($lart rrieb, 3:717| Wes* tho Mid that ihe aenerd 
decMon made by the lomr Wed of mui f i i iiuii mi lo keve macten to Parlumeni (Add. 
MS 30047, M. 06; TrM. p. 16). 

^ At, for example, fteben Story docs (CerMevei. pf, 60 69; foaea.p 1$. Catobne Rob* 
Nna. The Cnnry Ca m ei ai wer aJ lh a ie H , fmhndgr Kemtd U iil v e ruty Prew. 

1S54, pp. 2V30). Thu didionieiy aia am eral i m erpretlve proMem haa alnadybrndU* 
CBMed above. 
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Men like Fergu»or^whQ wa» not a RepuMkan-nind Wildman could 
nevertheless work together doaely as Inends. The same is true lor Locke 
and Sidney, though perhaps they worked together at a greater distance. 

As one anonymous spy reftoned to the govemsnent. “the lactious . . . 
though they hate arse another, they combine against the government/'^ 
But how did they manage to “eombme" together against the govern* 
ment, always a risky undertaking at best? SoUdring participants (or a 
projected revolution cannot be done with the openness of a charitable 
(und drive; as soon as one reveals the plan to someone, everyone involved 
in it becomes vulneraMe to bemyal and prosecution. To deal with this 
problem, the radicals invented a code language. Cenain key words and 
phrases were used by them, and only by them, since the use of these 
words revealed very clearly the ideological commitment of radicalism. 
This terminology spoke of an “invasion of rights/' “usurpation/' “tyr¬ 
anny/' the lung’s “betrayal of his trust/’ his use of “violence and force 
against us.“ the fact that he had "degenerated into a beast." and so forth. 
It is. and It was meant to be, a violent language It was intended to convey 
to others that a state of war already eatsicd. launched by the king, who 
was therefore the true “rebel." “thief." or “traitor." 

(>f course, since this language is in itself ijuite revealing, there had to 
be Mime means by which one could be led into it gradually su that the 
conspiracy could be revealed piecemeal according to the willingness of the 
listener to demonstrate his own ideologKal commitment. "First their in* 
cUnations were to be tned by gradual insinuations, and plausible dis* 
courses at a distance, till they had gamed a full assurance of their tideU 
ity." The means by whKh this was accomplished was through focusing 
upon the key wo rd' invasion. “ "They were to be asked, wha 11 hey would 
or could do in case of foreign invasionr'^^ There are several accounts of 
tovem or coffeehouse conversations along the following lines: Gooden- 
ough asked Hone, a joiner, “if in case of invasion 1 would not be ready to 
stand up for the liberties" of the people, and when Hone replied that he 
would be wiibng to do so, Goodenough “afterwards cold me that the in¬ 
vasion was already" in progress because the people's liberties had been 

FerMtT My« thu Si dn ey «•«>' a gresi (nend a«id ceempondeni'' of locke. bui there la 
McvidefKeof whkh lent «i«we lowpfon dwi aatvtnenr {Thome* Forster. ed.,Onfme/ 
LttttrtLp<kt. Af$trmn Sidney, end Anthony. saaJtrrSvry, Awher of the "Char- 
s(Hn$tkt." 1S30. prefece. y lomi lodte'i long* umelnml. Mm M^4ctDtt,wMe good 
hlend of Sidney, and Udie had the oyponvniiy to meei Sadney when both men were In 
Fnnee in ia75-lS77, hut there u no indieelion thH the two did m ka meet, let elonc cor* 
re»pond 

*• CSPD.Z^H 

p. 43 
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uken from them by the govenunent, ''and therefore it vras lawful to 
riae."^ In another version of dtia conversation^ Thomas Lae asked |(^n 
Rouse if he would be prepared to oppose any invasion of his libenies, but 
Rouse demanded to know what Lee meant by an invasion, "for 1 knew of 
none." Do you not know what t mean, asked Lee? "Is there not an inva* 
sion on all we have?. , . You see how vre ere every day invaded against 
our rights." To all this. Rouk says, "I was not a little startled and desired 
him to explain for, when 1 expressed my readiness to serve, 1 intended 
egainsr a foreign invasion." That was, of course, the point. The phrase 
"invasion of rights and liberties" was. tn rite words of one conspirator, 
"the way to hook in persons" vrho mi^t be sympathetic to joining the 
revolution.”^ If, in response to the initial question about an invasion, the 
individual indicated that he was prepare d to assist "against any common 
enemy." then he would be asked vrhat he could contribute (arms, money, 
persons), and evenmatly. as Thomas S^r phrased it in his Hutory, "the 
whole mystery of the villainy ures to be frankly disdosed."”* In this way. 
West wrote, many people "were insinuated" into the urtdertabng.”* If 
the listener proved to be less sympathetic than was hoped for. it could ah 
ways be deimed that a French "invasion" for the popish interest was 
being talked about, and the conversation could be reported to rhe govern* 
ment only at the risk of impugning the informer’s own loyalty to Eng* 
land. 

It is worth noting that this language of "invaaion" was not merely a 
password through which eniraiKe into the radkal movement was gained: 
it also existed within a iustificaiory context that provided the radicals with 
■ purposive theoretical framework in terms of whkh they viewed their 
political actions. They undentood. that is, that the king's oppressive k- 
tions constituted 

an actual invasion on . . . |their| bberties. properties, and con* 
sciences; that the only obligation the subject has to the King, is a 
mutual covenant; that this covenant was manifestly broken on the 
King’s part; that therefore the people were free from all oaths. . . 
and had the natural bberty restored to them of asserring their own 

*“ C$?D.UM 
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rights, and as justly ai Insi a^nst a dorrwfic as against foreign in* 
vad«rs» 

This understanding reached down to the lowest social levels, and the ar* 
tieulation of the political theory that gave meaning to these particular 
propositions was as likely to emerge from a coffeehouse discussion 
among artisans as it was from the more formal and sysiemark dedaii’ 
lions produced by (he radxal iniellecnuls. 

Nor, on the other hand, should it be supposed that the language of ''in¬ 
vasion" was confined to individuals from ihe lower classes. Captain Wal* 
cot, who attended several meetings of the middle-level people (Ferguson, 
Sir Thomas Armstrong. Colonel Rumsey, West) indicated in a speech at 
his execution that he had been present "where some things were dis¬ 
coursed of, in order to ihe asserting our liberties and propemes. which we 
looked upon to be vioUted and invaded."^' In the paper drawn up by 
Wildman. "for vindicating the laws and liberties of the people/' he, too, 
charged that "the King had invaded and subverted the laws," to which the 
people's "joint ruing" was thus a legitimaie response.^ In hii account of 
hii conversation with lord Russdl while the latter was awaiting hii exe¬ 
cution. lohn Tillotson paraphrased Russell's position as "if our religion 
and rights should be invaded, as your Lordshipputs the case." Russell be¬ 
lieved that "a visible design to bring m popery and arbitrary power, which 
he took to be the present case, was sufficient to justify resistance." Til¬ 
lotson and Burnet both tned. unsuccessfully, lo convince him that it was 
not lawful "upon any pretence whatsoever to take up arms" against the 
king. But Russell replied thst, in that case, he could not see what differ¬ 
ence there was between "a legal and a Turki^ conshtutioii."^ lord 
Howard testified at Sidney's trial that. In defense of their revolution, the 
Counal of Six had resolved "ourselves into sudi pnndples. as should put 
the properties and liberties of the people into such hands, as it should not 
be easily invaded by any that vrere irvited with the supreme auihoKty of 
ihe land."^ And according to Lord Grey, Shaftesbury had already 
adopted the language of invasion as early as 16S t. ^ The point is that the 

>• Spm. pp. 43-44 
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organizatMcuil unity of th« radicil movement was expressed through itt 
use of a pohiica] language, and this language, in rum, reflected a widriy 
shared ideofiogka) commitment among the participanta in iKe Rye House 
conspiracy that found its way into (he papers, dedarations, and pam* 
phlets written by the radical theorists of the movement. 

Locke's argument in the Second TreatUe is that it is the possibility of 
“the invasion of others" that maiies the individual's en^Tymeni of life, 
liberty, or property “very uncertain" in a state of nature.^ Therefore, 
anyone who "unjustly invades another man’s right" becones an aggres* 
sor. robber, or thief who may be resisted or killed. Moreover," the injury 
and the crime is equal, whether committed by the wearer of a crown, or 
some petty villain. ’ Thus, whenever magistTttes "invade'' the Itbenies 
and properties of the people' 'contrary to the trust put in themthe peo¬ 
ple "are absolved from oMience" and may resist.^ 

This I am sure, whoever... by force goes about to invade the righH 
of either prince or people, and lays the foundation for overruming 
the Constitution and frame of any just government is guilty of the 
greatest crime, I think, a rnan is capable of. . . And he who does it, 
is justly to be esteemed the common enemy and pest of mankind.^ 

These "pests." "noxious creatures," or "common enemies." Locke main¬ 
tains. may be destroyed or lulled. Locke observes that. with respect to for¬ 
eign “invuions." the le^timacy of this remedy “Is agreed on aU hands. 
But that magistrates doing the same thing may be resisted hath of late 
been denied."^ It is just this distinction Locke attempts to undermine, 
and in the course of doing so. he advances the argument that (here is no 
essential difference between a foreign or a domestic invasion of the peo¬ 
ple's rights and liberties. 

The people's right is equilly invaded and their liberty lost, whether 
they arc made slaves to any of their own or a foreign nation 

In other words, the Second Trtohs* defends revolutionary action by the 
people, employing the language of invasion in precisely the same manner 
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rhat was used by members of the revolutionary movement in order to 
build its organizational structure. 

As Locke's reference to "slavery ' intimates, the radicals believed they 
were opposing a "tyrant" or a "usurper," Rather than be '"tyrannized 
over in their consciences, persons, and estates, and lo see slavery entailed 
upon their posterityFerguson declared, they undertook to "retrieve the 
liberties of vdiich they had been robbed/'^ Elsewhere, he wrote that any 
ruler who "does invade and subvvn the Fundamental Laws of the society 
does thereby ipso fa<to annul all the legal right he had to govern." And, 
Ferguson adds, this is the act of a "traitor" against the Constitution.^^ In 
the declaration they issued in support of Monmouth's Rebellion, the rev* 
olutionanes claimed that "our religion, liberty and lives are visibly and 
undeniably attacked and invaded." Hence, "the Fundamental Contract" 
had been "violated" by lames 11, who "was actually a traitor." In fact, 
there IS an outpouring of this bnguage m the declaration, referring to 
lames" "having mvaded the Throne, and usurped the title of a King," his 
having "ravished" our liberties and properties through the use of "fraud 
and violence," leaving us to emst umler an "absolute tyranny." In short, 
lames is "a popish usu rper of the crown. trai tor to the nation, and tyrant 
over the people."^* 'The Earl of Argyll's Declaration distributed in Scot* 
land in support of his contribution to Monmouth's Rebellton employs the 
same language: it speaks of juries IFs "having invaded our religion and 
liberties" and of "his usurpations and tyranny." 

In Fergusons Importiaf Inquiry, written to justify the Rye House con* 
spiracy, he premises his critique of Charles IFs admjnutntkm upon the 
latter's "invasion" of the nghts and liberties of the people. Any king who 
engages in such action, he argues, "doth ipso facto depose himself, and 
instead of being owned any longer for a King, ought to be treated as a 
rebel and traitor." Since, according to "the fundamental Laws of Nature 
. . all magistracy is appointed for the benefit of mankind and the com* 
mon good," rulers who violate this principle "degrade" themselves and 
"beccune injurious to the community," plaang its members "in a worse 
condition" than they were before the government was instituted. These 
rulers are plainly "enemies" to mankind, "and may be dealt with after 
the manner" of anyone or anything that threatens the people's safety.*’* 

ftffpi99n. p, 416. 
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This argiuneni cDnrinun br aj>oth«r sixty snd miny of its state¬ 
ments could be Uid side by side with those found in Sidney's Distcurset, 
or in Locke's Second Trestrse. 

Locke, w we have seen, employs the Ungusge of invasion in the man* 
net of his radici] colleagues, and like them, he links its usage to his dcfi* 
nition of "tyranny" and "uiuspation." In his chapter, "Of Con4|uesi," 
Locke elaborates upon the poUtical significtAce of this language. He be* 
gins by reiteniingan earlier point; that "polides" cannot "be founded on 
anything but the consent of the people." To this propoelnon he opposes 
the view of government founded upon "the force of arms/' whidi is whit 
he means by "conquest."^ This definition he immediately places in the 
context of "(he aggressor, who puts himself mto the state of war with an¬ 
other, and unjustly invades another man's right/' whkh makes him 
nothing more than "a robber." Suki it does not matter whether he is a 
"great robber" or merely an ordinary thief, such action can convey no 
title to legitimacy. Moreover, if the consequence of this ccmquest is to de¬ 
stroy the people’s legislative power, derived from their consent^^s is fre¬ 
quently (he case, since "conquerors’ swords often cut up governments by 
the roots’'—then the people always have the right to resist "rill they have 
recovered the native right of their ancestors, which was to have such a 
Legislative over them, as the maroniy should approve, and freely ac¬ 
quiesce In."^ Locke then takes up ihe harder case, supposing that lustice 
is on the side of the conqueror, and he argues that even as the victor in a 
just war, there are senous limits upon what a conqueror can and cannot 
do with respect to property, vrives and children of combatants, end the 
lives of noncombatints. One point these limitations serve to illustrate, 
according to Locke, is that even in the best of circumstances, conquest 
cannot justify a claim to "absolute power" over a conquered common¬ 
wealth.^ Not only that, but whatever the lustice of conquest, it can 
never extend to'’ the descendants’ ’ of those who were conquered. Viewed 
in light of the constnints of natural law and consent in defining the limits 
of legitimate government, conquest (even under its most generous mean¬ 
ing) is for Locke nothing more than a temporary and limited aberration 
in the course of political existence. Thus. 

The people who are the descendants of. . . those, who were forced 
to submit to the yoke of s government by constraint, have always a 
ri^t to shake it off, and free themselves from the usurpetion, or tyr¬ 
anny, which the sword hath brought in upon them, till their rulers 
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put them under such t Irame of gi>vemcnent, a$ they wrilUngly, and 
of (hcdce consent to.^ 

And, Lodceomdudei. 

Whence it is plain, that shaking off a power, which force, and not 
right hath set over any one, though it hath the name of rebellion, yet 
is no offence before God, but is that, >*d)Kh he allows and counte¬ 
nances."® 

That part of Lodie’s argument whkh establishes an identification be¬ 
tween the "unjust invasion" of rights (the use of force by an aggressor to 
set up a government) and the general response one should adopt with re¬ 
spect to a robber—resistance—mil, Locke believes, "be easily agreed [to] 
by all men, who will not think, that robbers and pirates have a right of 
empire over whomsoever they have force enough to master.*'"* 

Having laid this groundwork, locke moves on to consider in the two 
following chapters first "usurpation," and then "tyranny." The former 
opens with the statement that "as conquest may be called a foreign usur¬ 
pation. so usurpation is a kind of domesTK conquest." Tlsere is. however, 
a difference, as Locke points out: that while there might be sudt a thing 
as a just war, and hence a |ust conquest, "an usurper can never have ri^t 
on his side," since usurpation is the possession of something to which the 
possessor has no "right.""’ In other words, in treating this subject as a 
form of "domestic conquest." Locke is carrying forward only those points 
made in the previous chapter which apply to an "unjust" conquest, the 
basic elements of which are cited above. If a usurper is, then, an unjust 
conqueror, a tyrant is even wont, since he lays claim to "the exercise of 
power. . . which no body can have a right to." Moreover, he employs 
this power not for the welfare of the people, "but for his own private sep¬ 
arate advantage ... (in| the satisfaction of his own ambition, revenge, 
covetousness, or any other irregular passion." It is not the law, based 
upon consent, but "his own will and appetite" on which he relies for hii 
authority.’*’ but. Locke argues, 

Whosoever in authority exceeds the power given him by the law, 
and makes use of the force he has under his command, to compass 
that upon the subject which the law allows not, ceases in that to be a 
magistrate, and acting without authorrty. may be opposed, as any 
other man, who by force invades the right of another, 
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And linking this discussion of tyranny both to his general argument 
about the use of "forte without authority" as intrtiductng a state of war 
and TO his just concluded discussi^ of "unjust conquest/' Locke dedaret 
that such an individual "may be opposed as a thief and a robber." The 
connecTion is reinforced by his repebdon of the point made in that chap¬ 
ter that "exceeding the bounds of authority ts no more a ri^t in a great, 
than a petty officer, no more justifiable in a King, than a constable."^ 
The remainder of the chapter on tyranny is then given over to a justifi- 
cation of resistance. What Locke has tried to demonstrate, therefore, to 
emphasize a point made earlier, is that there is no difference between a 
" foreign’ ’ and a "d^estic’ ’ invasion, either i n terms of the use of "force 
without authority" or with respect to the people's nght to reHst a con¬ 
queror or a tyrant. 

The radicals also expressed these views through the use of a more col¬ 
orful language, one that postulated the lawfulness of killing "wt^ves or 
tigers," destroying 'noxious beasts," and so on. "It was never thought 
in^Qsfiee," Ferguson argued, "to shoot or set traps for wolves and ti¬ 
gers."^ In the Shaftesbury papers, there isa manuscript that, after citing 
Bracton on the duties of kings, remarks upon those who overstep their 
lawful boundaries; 

Such are not kings but tyrants, called wolves and lions in the Scrip¬ 
ture, that deserve to be destroyed from the face of the earth, as being 
the destroyers of mankind. 

And, if Bracton and the Bible arc not enough, the author cites Seneca for 
good measure. That wnter, he says, "makes them worse than beasts of 
prey."^ In the Second Trtatfu. Locke makes extensive use of this lan¬ 
guage. One who uses "unjust violence" against another individual has, 
by that action, "declared war against all mankind, and therefore may be 
destroyed as a lion or a tiger, one of those wild savage beasts with whom 
men ran have no aodety nor security."^ Since "su^ men are not under 
the ties of the Common Law of Reason," they "may be treated as beasts 
of prey, those dangerous and noxious creatures" which a man may kill 
"fw the same reason that he may bll a wolf or 1km.This language 
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forms parr of Locke's general argument concerning anyone who intro¬ 
duces a sure of war, or who transgresses the Law of Nature. As we saw 
in Chapter the argument could be used to chancre rue (he moral rela- 
tmnship. as seventeenth-century Englishmen saw it. between Catholics 
and Protestants, and especully between a Cathohe king and his Protestant 
subjects. But Locke also makes it dear that these references carry a dis- 
tinctly politieai meaning, as Seneca suggested, applicable to magistrates, 
^dtoever they may be, who exceed the bounds of their authority. ’Hius 
Locke incorporates the language into his definition of "despotical power," 
the exercise of whkh makes one an "aggressor" or a "wild beast, or nox' 
ious brute.He introduces it again in his discussion of conquest and the 
unjust conqueror as a "savage ravenous beast" who may be "de¬ 
stroyed."^ Finally, m hjs concluding chapter justifying resistance. Locke 
makes it clear that he is speabng of "the ill designs of the rulers," the 
"oppresion" and "evil intention of their governors" against whom the 
people may revolt, and in so doing, they are entitled to treat such rulers 
as" the com mon enemy and pest of mankind If we keep in mind chat. 
in using (his language the radicals dearly had in mind its applicability to 
Charles II and his brother, their deasion to mount an insurrectiem or to 
entertain thoughts of assassination may not appear quite so strange or 
far-fetched, given the presuppositions of the political theory wichin 
which such language found its significance and meaning. 

We have, of course, no precise indication of the numbers of persons 
who employed this political language ts a means of making sense out of 
their political experience and activity. Yet. the accounts we do have sug¬ 
gest that its usage, and the radical audience for whom It had a disrina 
meaning, were much greater than we couM deduce simply from the fail¬ 
ure of the Rye House conspiracy to achieve its practical objectives, or 
from the number of individuals that, in fact, the government managed to 
capture. In addition to the hundreds of individuals who fled into exile, 
primarily to Holland, many more than that were never discovered or 
prosecuted. As one of the conspirators reflected. 

This plot had been laid broader and deeper than I apprehended, and 
... it had been communicated to a greai number of people, both in 
London and in the country.™ 

Monmouth said the same thing in his private confession to Charles IL 
namely, "that it was much wider and more dangerous chan is mentioned 
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m «ny printed reUtion" of the plot.^ Other conspirators reaffirmed the 
point.^ Certainly, a number of contemporaries belteved that "great 
multitudes of men" were committed to this perspec ti ve, and that "these 
were not the desperate designs of a few," but that "the business was laid 
very brood."™ As was said earUer. we may wonder wri>at is meant by "a 
few individuals," or what meaning "broad" conveyed in these assess¬ 
ments. If the estimate of twenty tlwsand participants in Sprat's official 
history of the Rye House conspiracy errs on the high side, srid there are 
good reasons for believing that a substantial audience did exist in 1662- 
1685 that was sympathetic to the views expreMed by Ferguson. Wildman, 
West, Sidney, and Locke.** 

Since most of their writings did not come to light until mu^ later, and 
under very different poliricaJ circumstances shaped by different political 
attitudes, this point cannot be pressed too far. Yet at Sidney's trial, the 
prosecution rehed heavily upon his manuscript of the Disecurtti. which 
it had confiscated and introduced as evidence of his treason. Sidney's 
manuscript, the Attorney General argued, was intended 

to persuade the people, that the King ww introducing arbitrary 
power, that he subverted all their rights, liberties, properties . . . 
The whole design of this treatise is to persuade the people of Eng- 
bnd, that it is lawful, my, that they have a right to set aside their 
prince, in case it appear to them, that he hath broken the trust laid 
upon him by the people. 

He went on to associate these principles with thoM of "the late rebel¬ 
lion": that political power "is originally in the people"; that the king's 
power is "derived from the people upon trust": that "the King had in¬ 
vaded their rights, and therefore.. . . they might assume that original 
power they hW conferred" on him, and that If they do engage fn such 
resistance, "it is no rebellion." This argument, the prosecutor explained 
to the )ury. was specifically grounded upon the assertion that the king, by 
dissolving so many Parliaments, which he had no right to do. "therefore 
he hath Mktn his trust, and invaded our rights," and the people had the 
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right to rid thems^Ivn of the ''tyranny" thu» impoaed upon ihem.^ Sid¬ 
ney maintained that thia vwUdon of the "contract" or (run had the effect 
of "diswlving the whole fahric" of government. And like Lodee. he ar¬ 
gues that "consent" is to be contrasted with "usurpation and violence" as 
the basis for government.^ 

These were the "pernicious" and "damnable doctrines" condemned in 
The Judgment and Decree of ike URromity of Oxford issued to justify a 
gigantic book burning staged at Oxford following the discovery of the 
Rye House conspiracy.*** Ttiey were repeatedly attacked in sermons cel¬ 
ebrating the king's safety preached throughout the summer and fall of 
16d3." The arguments and language we have examined in this chapter, 
in other words, were hrmly associated in the minds of ^ntemporaries 
with the ideas and activities of the participann in the Rye House Plot. 
Moreover, the latter was itself an outgrowth of Shaftesbury’s design "to 
prosecute the association."*** Theeonspmtors, It was Mid. undertook the 
assassination or uprising on behalf of "the assooaring members of the 
last House of Commons."** 

As one contemporary pul it, individuals who frequent "seditious clubs 
and conventicles." where ihey are exposed to "continual discourses" that 
employ this political language, "will come to aieep their language" with 
such terms. Hence, "by treasonable talk men slide and fall into actual re¬ 
bellion." This language (hen becomes itself an active instrument for pro¬ 
moting a rebellion. ** Thus • person might be a rebel "without taking up 
aims against the government, merely by lustifying the lawfulness of so 
doing."** |ohn Northleigh underttxik to transform this observation into 
a vrork of nearly eight hundred pages, (he essential thesii of which was 
that the "consults" and meetings of (he Rye House conspintors were tied 

»’5<fltfTnab,3:7je 

Ala CMrW EwiU. TV Uft arJ rmn tj rV Mm Ai^emon Stinfy. 1 *c4»., 1S73. 

pp 

** 7h« ludfmtnf anrf Omrra/ tV Umpcwfy pt Qxfpri.. pgtuuf Ctrltht PrmwfCMi 
Bopit and DamiMSb OocmaaOaHiKrfwM AUHuman Sptittj/, 

My 21,1663 

'■* Edwird Ptilina, A Srrmpm, NvwmVr y 1663, pf M ; Wtpnttt, Stmen. pSHiin; 
H«n)amin Calany, A $€rmtm, 1663, ff 3^34. 

Mui Lauicf, Hittpf*<pl Ohpfw pf MpmpmUt O i T«^wr» In CVrch and 5Mt«, 
1640, p. 97, TTtemetMion '"wasa i cIkbu »toms wWbon and<haoagthe j j i s ii uj ia m 
bV' •' WMCiaiin^Inaniw" (Add. ms29677, M. 4011 

* Trials, p, 4, TV cefwpimon, as put R. teeked opon tKama*hr * ■* m 

at Ion o( patriots iot thr ddvmc of iV iR««M hWnm and rNipan of the nation*'{NUMry. 
p. 1027). 

w loha Owm. TV rr»« Kay la Loyalty. 16H. p. 16. 

w loho TiB-WiUiatn. Tha VitlaM of Tnnnt Cp<i P*»d tkt Kin|. and lha Mackkft pf 
Chan^t, 1663, p, 6. 
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to t ^ihAr litany of "thcM Mphistkared . . . opinions. . . (and) 
tTcasoniblc posidont" of a number of andmonarch^l authors upon 
whom all (ompiraton and rovohjnonanes have relied as sources of die 
justi^tory phndples for their actions during the last century.™ 

Prior to Sidney's rriaL the Privy Cound) minutes show that the council 
adopted a resolution that the paper of association found with Shaftes- 
buiys papers ought to be compiled with "Algernon Sidney’s book."™ 
And, in his address to the jury at the trial, Otief Justice Jeffreys referred 
to the "meetings and debates" of the Rye House conspirators, insisting 
that Sidney’s manuscnpt expressed "the general design of the rebellion 
they planned," br "their dentes at thdr meetings were to that purpose. 
And such doctrines as these suit with their debates.As the prosecutor 
put it, "the whole book is an argument br the people to rise in arms, and 
vindicate their wrongs."™ Unquescionsbiy, the echo from that court¬ 
room must have had a special resonance br the exiled author of the then 
unpublished Tvo Trtatiset of Government. 

* lohn Kemsrk* iiftem ik* Mmt CaWvM ef Our Authen 

and Thttr IVrtlfRj*. 1699, ff f72^765. csp. p. FX; ri. p. 9. 

* CSFO, 25:413. S idn e y h ig or W ww Wc u ^ th< Pmy CotmdLhit herefuMd 
w siwrsf any cf itWr a ut iDCfts (PiifYinpte, ud. 1,pi. I.Sk. I.p. 45|. 

wSreffTHab, 5:755. 

”* Srsw Fridi. 3:714. S t dw y*< dy ing spserh-Se iifc wrest, Uctfut for iht pcepk 
(e r«9tl" (fiksnah Stt ih . ttrmerlnHi Stdnty’s Fiprr, Dthetnd w tilt S^rrrf^ al Hla kx- 
tmHon. 1693, p. 3J 
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The discovery the Rye Henise Ptoi tnd the cmfemom of eeveral of its 
pertinpents provided the government with the poUrical levenge it needed 
to cru^h the Whig oppMition. As lunef eicpreseed it in e letter to William 
of Orange, "if the right uae be made of this eonspiracy . . . that whidi 
waa designed to be (he deamiction of [the monarthy] will prove of great 
advantage to tt."' Whatever ambivalent feelinp ChaHes might have had 
concerning the punishment to be meted out to the conspirators as a con* 
sequence of Monmouth’s pertkipenon in the undenahing. jamei shovred 
little hesitation in taking advantage of the siruanon to remove his ene* 
mies from the political arena. He had always viewed the Whigs ai closet 
Republicans, and the Rye House Plot only confirmed his longstanding be* 
lief that it was simply the weakness and irresolution of the English mon¬ 
archy that permitted such individuals the freedom of action they enjoyed. 
Insofor as he could exercise any inOuenceover hia brother (and during the 
last two years of Charles' reign, this influence appears to have been con* 
siderableL fames was determined to make every effort to transform the 
prosecution of the Rye House conspiracy into a (ustification for absolute 
monarchy,* 

Most of the conspirators had managed to make their way. individually 
or in pairs, to Holland. They were assisted in their eKape by the bet that 
the government did not make public its discovery of the conspiracy, nor 
did it issue arrest warrants for any of the pamcipinti. until June 21, a 
week after Keeling’s second conference vnth Secretary fenkins, Ferguson 
and many others were thus able to slip out of the country before the gov* 
emment could tighten its gnp upon the ports and boi^ areas. Lwke 
may not at first have had it in his mind to leave the country, though he 
certainly was in hiding. He ceased recording his movements in his journal 

*WilU«*ng Effffww*. Afan wf rfc New Hsxf* TahUnnenicyPTcat. ISSl. 

p 72. 

' (t wis not only (h« Whtfs whn b alt tved ihtf, bw 4> raify « My 23. Barnllon wtom to 
LouB X(V (hat )«nm wmlU attmpi n«c tbr Rye Hoow Boi m dir iiMAt toouUiih Ml 
absolutr ffWAarrhy in D^Und TW hiBm Asmswon of tfM pmii ts by Dnevn J. MUm. 
"Dir Rrsuhs of ihr Rye House Hoi md TWir IrAwtiee upon dir Re^^rion of 1689." 
Trtnpiatont of rbr Royo/ H/storkst Sottetf. 3di set 1 (1991 ):91-109, On James' tnlluefice 
over hb brother during thr last nro yesrsof Ovaries fl's reign, see C. N Oark. TTie Lstfr 
fhmrfs, Oxford Oxford University Press. 1^10. p 111; Mau/ke Ashley, CReries//.Ion* 
deo' Panther Books. 1973. p. 315. 
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on June IS, end ii wi> liter diKloeed (by Ledy Meiham) that Locke apent 
i ^reet deal of time hiding in the west of England, where he had a number 
of friends and where, coinadenuUy, the highest concentration of political 
dissidents resided. ^ The execution ot Russell and the death of Eimi in the 
Tower at the end of July, however, coupled with the arrests of an increas¬ 
ing number of his friends and associates, probably convinced Locke that 
he, too, would have to become an exile. Among the many problems posed 
by such a decision was the basic one of finandal survival. How could 
Locke provide for his economic maintenance abroad 1 

Naturally, he did not face this problem alone. Hundreds of individuals 
had to find some means to maintain themselves as exiles in Holland, 
Switxerland, and other countries. Moreover, those who escaped impris¬ 
onment and executMti in England did not abandon their political obfectlve 
of overthrowing the government of ChaKes II. As exiles, they planned 
and attempted to carry out Monmouth's Rebellion, an invasion force of 
English and Scottish radicals who sailed from Holland. This, loo, required 
funds to supply the expedition with arms, ships, and men. The transmis¬ 
sion of money from England to Hi^Kand was therefore crucial to the 
maintenance of the revoluttonary movement, and to the practical survival 
of the exiles themselves. Thus far. little has been said concerning the sub¬ 
ject of Bnances, but this question merits arefu) consideration. For how 
the radicals managed to subsist, how they obtained money while m Hol¬ 
land, and how they aqutred the fundi to buy arms and equip several 
ships for the attack on England are matters of considerable interest, since 
they cast a further light on the nature of the organisation of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, and especially upon the role played by iia members 
among the class of merchants and bankers. 

If, as Shaftesbury said, bankers and wealthy merchants were not pre¬ 
pared to man the barricades, perhaps they were willing to make a contri¬ 
bution to the cause in other vrays. It was alleged that the radicals had 
planned to make a run on the bankers as one element of the Rye House 
conspiracy * And dunng Monmooth's Rebellion, there was such a run, 
which caused a number of bankers to fail, and the bankruptcy spread "like 
a plague" into the countryside. As one contemporary pul it, although the 
rebellion itself "failed to subvert the government of the nation," finan¬ 
cially. it "did strangely shake that of this City and blasted the credit" of 

' Cnfuten. p. 229a. S omtriw had n on OlsMfifm thwi wi)! other c py w i y M Eagtand 
(lamm l^Dser, "Oiwenr and Repobbcatuiai alter the IteaaeraUoa/' BepTM Q w ane rjy a, 
no. S |lanuaryl9]7]:277). 

* WiOian R Soxt. CratOtvHofi Md Pmcwr of Cii $ hth. Stott itM , and lri$h fomt- 
SImA Componm to 173<f. i volt.. CMuhndge' Catbn ^ Uaiveniry Pr*w. 19t2, ItXIS. 
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ihe bajikera, and o( the government.^ 'The rich men in the city of Lon¬ 
don/' another obeerver noted, "are >Try diKontented* and so renders 
trade very dead, br the men o( most w^th and money there, being ill 
alfectioned (sic) to the present government, keep up iheir money, and 
will not let it drculate in trade, and care not for a ndnie to lose their in¬ 
terest and profit.The anest cd two hundred people, including "some 
merchants o( great note," at the time of Monmouth's Rebellion did not 
improve relations between members of this class and the government/ 
The point is that ll most of the revolutionary action m the 1680s was car¬ 
ried out by artisans and bborers, there was, nevertheless, a significant 
reservoir ni support for the radicals among the London merchants. 
Tradesmen, and shopkeepers that could inftict considerable damage upon 
the Stuart government. 

It if not surprising, therefore, that the Utter dispbyed a serious inter¬ 
est in the financial transactions of (he exiba, and it repeatedly demon¬ 
strated Its wiibngness to inflict severe punishment against anyone it 
caught aiding them.' In these amimitances, the transmission of money 
from England to Holland to a political exile like Lodie. for whom a war¬ 
rant for arrest and extradition had been issued, was far from being! sim¬ 
ple or innocent transaction. Such actions were necessarily endowed with 
! political significance and were therefore surrounded ^ a wall of se¬ 
crecy. 

That we know as much as vre do concerning Locke's income during this 
period is due to the fact that he was a metieulous record keeper. Locke's 
financial transactions, as well as his movements in Hdbnd. are with a few 
exceptions faithfully recorded in hU journals and notebooks. Locke's per¬ 
sonal income has never received mudi attention or scrutiny from schol¬ 
ars. possibly because of its generally modest dimensions, and because it 
appears to be irrelevant to a discussion of his ideas and activities. But. as 
we shall see. Locke not only depended personally for his well-being upon 
the underground network of communicatiofl the radicals in lloibnd es¬ 
tablished with England, he also continued to pby a rale in the political 
activities of the revolutionary movement during hts six years in exile. In 

* 6mt. tolxt-Sleck 1’30S-3I0. 

* lohn Laifiei, Ot t ut itn it mChtirth enS Stek. 1940. 

p 232 

' MactuUy. 1.5M 

* Pern E*rl«. Monmoiiih'$ RcWfa, London. Wn den C tld «nd Ntcobon. 1977, pp. ISt- 
152. r«n« Waihrr. 'The EAgloli Enles in HoMond derma Brtpv QnHet t( and 
famH !l," Trenaameei of iht Xayaf NMonoJ Seriery 30(19411:121-123. IV g9vm* 
mem ihmteoed tvieph Hayes with sewre pemshmem d he did nor pnmda inbnnanon 
eoncemini the radkals' Enaneial nerwerfc OUmatm, TV N/i*my of Ejigloni iuftng 
tht kngnt of <A« Jtoya< Homoof Sioort. 1730. p. 6991. See note SSheknr, 
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this chapter* w« shall hxus upon the «vty in whidi these two dimeiutons 
ol Locke’s poUtkal life intersected. 

Upon the death of hu fither* Locke inheKted some smah landholdings, 
from whkh he received the annual rent. The latter never amounted to 
much; a retsoiuUe guess would place the figure somewhere around {and 
quite frequently less than} HOO per year.* By far, the maior part of 
Locke's income came from the salary he received as an officeholder, and 
from his finandal association with Shaftesbury. ‘Hus income, in turn, 
pennlrted Locke to make a number of investments in various commercial 
enterprises, and occasionally to lend money to others at 6 percent inter* 
est. ^ Yet, vrhen he prepared to leave the country in the summer of 
Shaftesbury was dead and Locke had not been an officeholder for many 
years. As we saw eaKier* Locke drew up a will and made a number of ar¬ 
rangements regarding his perscrial belongings that suggest that he 
understood that his period of exile might be of rather long duration. If so* 
he would need a substantial sum of money to maintain has existence. 
Where was the money to come from f 

At the time of his departure from London coincident with the discovery 
of the Rye House Plot, Locke entered into a financial transaction with £d* 
ward Carke* in whkh the latter agreed to pay Locke an annuity of filOO 

* Cmwoa, y. 70 C mw on mnwa Udv s mmiim I raew irem ^ ywpfrty in ISTO 

10 ht Q¥>, bit eROuM ior ike Ui ewmhi m lt69 he (vyroducci do nm comt 
dowioiddinf uptolwlit^ncalffp. b trtO. b»enw^ k . the K<H-ye*Hy ww 

from ihW y<op>ity wot ^y e Uin owly 05 In 1613. K «m bn (hae Cn le lSa^1S97. tin 
ywriy Inconn «n» bn (hio C60 (MS r IS, M*. <7.71: wsc.lS.bi 21). The nwioc portten 
oi U^f iMom oune from dw nbry he nccWiU m ■ dn| n rwnn In vuloiu poMtloM, 
hot ihe bWT were e*mj ii d y ehoei haW b the penod Vriwr isas. Moraover. cldwaih he 
w«a Hippoeed to iveem OOD (or beint wnrbry to the Coond be Trodr end flanutione 
bie7>-lS74. there MAO evidence ifrM be «el«elyr«criwd«pcDByoik|CnnMen,p IK), 
from ■pproumacely dw mbw iwe. hoot ni. Lochc ponfiaeod «n winolry from Sheho* 
bory for OOO thot aMfinreed hem en «nn««l bcomed C10D, Foe the period froen 1473 lo 
14X5. therefore* FoK*6eome> l^re of £300 leeim e le w o m bk eetsmste «d Locke'e ennuoi 
income (1:432|. 

* In 1475* loch* wv n eed £400 «i the rm'sdl mde, die Mbnws yov. he howaht £400 

itodi in the Xcyd AfrwM Com pony. «4udi he oeld b 147S. Jn rhoi poor* )w Wieewed £100 
In (he Boheme Advenrerm. md «U k M 1474 br nearty C30 predh. At (hreome mw* he 
lent Lsdy Windham £400 M 4 percent tfncrcMiCnAMOB.p. IlSn.. K. C. Device* Thr Xeynl 
Afntntt Cempany, Lei^on: LaegeiaAa. Green. 1957. p. 45a ). Smev mme of three (ran*' 
acrMra represent • rermstoyatem ol Ladet's orfgiml capetaL HndiifWuhtoaveeapein the 
Income from hto aed cotTHner o ai mvt wa irn ie oa a ytarfy bane wHh bfr other 

eoarree of inc ome Noae of the above tcmuRiiotti* how t r tf * appears to have produced any 
mcooK foe Laxhe bi ne eu 14X0 wid 1490 fims they do am ehow vp m hie accoani books 
or loamab). ei th er becarse he had bipeaed of aB of hta etoib hoUaiaeoe brauae be found 
tome other woy m which to eoyioy hia money. 
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against soma property in Somerset.*' On August 2, Loefce received the 
semiannual rent ^rom his property, amaunnng to a linJe more than 
£30.'^ On August IS. Lodcesoldthedeedtoafarmlcfitohimby Sha^ies* 
bury to his friend Dr. 7l\omas for £S00." Ten days brer. Thomas paid 
Locke £50, which probably represented a half-yearly payment for (he 
boiKl. On August 23, he received CO from Lady Shaftesbury as payment 
according to the arrangemenis Locke had made with the earl some years 
previously.'* One or two other financial transacuons probably (eft 
Cbrke. who served as L4xke’s chief political and finaftcii] agent in Eng* 
land, with several hundred more pounds to find "a Fit place to lodge 
money in."*’ Although luxke commissioned his friends to sell some of 
his clothing and personal belonging, there are no instructions regarding 
the sale or transfer of his stock or commercial investments.'* 'The best 
guess, therefore, is that Locke departed for Hoibnd carrying around £200 
in cash or bills of exchange and secure m the knowledge that he would 
receive a sum slightly larger than that for the next several years. 

It is not known exactly where or when Locke left Engbnd. He could not 
have left before August 25, since he was still receiving money from his 
friends on that date He recorded his arrival tn Rotterdam on September 
7. which makes it very likely that he saJed from England on August 26. 
There is a curious item noted in the Cabnddr of State Papers that might 
possibly have some bearing on the matter. On August 23. a |ohn and 
Luke Leader, soapmakers—Mr Keeling's friends—were granted a pass to 
sail for Rotterdam. The enure entry is brisk with Irony. Mr. Keeling's 
"friends" were not leaving the country; his ervemies were, and specifi¬ 
cally. those implicated in the Rye House conspiracy. Ai least two of them 
appear to have made their escape using this pass and false tdentihcation, 
and one of these individuals may well have been Locke. '* Whether he 

" Corferp9nden<r.l.i^^i99 Thw irwusfim wwh Ctsrfc* w♦fTtngeden lyiw 12 wwi 
IX orMoreleAe MiUnaonwilww 14. tt»rtwbniol«mSnat6BiMtolimngnmnn 
dnigned tp ptovidr Locke with cwh. and they bipn |UM «the unv of K«riinft'*diMDV*rv 
of ih«ltr*HoaM Plot, Mid before na suHk MMtouncwnerti 
MsclV.M 21. 

MB b.5.rol. 0. 

••usct.M tK usf.r.U 124 

" Cormpoftdmre, 2'Sft) 

^ Ce**tfpcndfntt. 3'405 

*' Lock* amvtd in RMWrdftfn on * >r y i tu ib « i 7, Mid. aNtming for the Rn*dty diHerence 
Iff NewSrylfndOUSrykdio*. fd—ad>yii n ro n ot ^ l>ewwildhavebadtohBrw dcp > ned 
(riMn Englandon Ajigefl24or27 

'* C5PD. 24:193 lAdividub oSnAadDfcedalMWtcloBeiotheir ml mpow*: e.fr. Robert 
Fergufon braaK '’Robmi." md Mw Locke h m me ''Mvuon." T«kn lyime." and ~Dr. 
Van Linden," Hence. »hilr the r Mpfow o en thot he rnay have been ‘'Mw Leader" H wily 
rtui. It» an ahar mihin the pweem ihai loefce m fan taOnerd. 
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used this perHculer eJiM end means of escape, Lodte almost certainly did 
depend upon the assistance of other radkals or sympathixers in making 
his way to Holland. Once there, he went directly to Amsterdam where he 
immediately made contact with the leaders of the radkaJ exile commu* 
nity in Holland. 

For reasons that will he elaborated later, the English radicals in Holland 
had created a dghtly knit community, vdtich provided financMl support, 
safe houses, mail drops, aliases, and a number of other survival features 
for its members. The En^iih radials abo depended upon a network of 
Dutch sympathizers and supporters—merdiants, magistrates, burghers, 
and ministers who shared the radicals' dissenting religious beliefs or their 
republican political views. As we shall see, during his six years in exile. 
Locke was a member of, and was perceived by others by spies for the 
English government, other En^ish radicals in exile, Dutdi sympathizers 
with the radicals, and radicals who made visits to Holland from England 
during this perio d to be a member of this distinctly political commu* 
nity. Unlike Burnet, who. on his exile from England, consciously riiose 
not to associate himself with the English oc Scottish radicals. Locke placed 
himself in the midst of this underground community and lived both as a 
participant contributing to its survival and objectives and as someone 
who, as an individual, was m turn dependent upon its successful func* 
tioning. In this respea, Locke's decision to rcaide at Thomas Dare's 
house, CO receive his mail there, and to deposit his money in Dare's hands 
represented a degree of mutual trust that neither individual would have 
demonstrated toward the other had they not shared the same political 
views. For Dare, who had worked closely with Shaftesbury dunng the ex* 
dusion crisis before he was for c ed to go into exile himself, was ungues* 
tionaWy the leading English radica] in Amsterdam.'* He was. as was 
mentioned earlier, the focal point of political activiiy for the English rad¬ 
icals in Holland, 

Nor was Dare an isolated contaa for Locke. He also had extensive fi¬ 
nancial dealings with Israel Hayes, and his brother, loseph Hayes, two 
English merchants deeply involved in the revolutionary movement as 
financiers of Monmouth '* Rebellkm. * Another friend of Lxidie was ]acob 

’*Cnm(ea.p 249: CharfMChenemTifndt 7W iVn/mgmn^, Loniofi. Longmani. 
!969. p. 71. Dsr? M ^een • wiiww w Sbsfiwbwy’s wiR (Hilry. p 7)1) 

* Ob Octobers. ISU. iheTTlv stter hw amed. loehe rececM • rmuferel meory Iran 
EnglMd dnoMgK Hrad Hsyw. "drawn by h« t n uUw r Mr. Jawpb Hayes" (ms (.7. Mi. 126- 
127i cf. ibid.. U. 154). OdternsmatOBi w are l e c or d s dm ms b.l. SS. 142. lord Gray 
and ThomM Asnmm^ 4so received dwu acMy ikreuch bead Haye* (Cadi Pitce. CoU 
Cabbr Tire ScwWalenu life afford Gray. Lmdot* Andrew Mdiw, 1954. p. 119) Fergu- 
ten fregornriy stayed in Hayn’ honse (fasia WUho. Exdo." pp. 121-124). 
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Van4«rvclde. a books^Uer in Amsterdam. Vandervekk's bookahop was 
the central place ol infonnatton for the English radicalt. where they fre¬ 
quently gathered, both pnbhdy and secreily>^nd were watched by Eng* 
)ish spie*-^ receive the latest news frotn England, to buy pamphlets 
smuggled into Holland, and to dnft plans for polirkaJ aerkm.^* SmnI 
months after his arrival in Amsterdam, Uebe exchanged residences with 
another English r^kal. John Wilmore, who had served as the foreman of 
the jury at the London trial of Stephen CoUege, and who now lived, as did 
Locke, as a fugitive from the English government.” Early in December 
lb83. Locke executed a hnanctal transaction with Israel Hayes through 
John Nisbet, one of those deeply involved in the Rye Houk conspiracy, 
whose name appears on several lists of the most dangerous radicals 
wan ted by the English government. ” The names of other radical exiles or 
Dutch supporters will emerge as the story proceeds, but enough has been 
said, I think, ro indicate that Locke decided at the outset of his sojourn in 
Holland to plant himself firmly in the center of an already organtaed, se¬ 
cretive, and politically active community, and he. m turn, was accepted 
without question by them as a bona fide member of that communiry. 

Locke not only placed himself in the hands of the radical exiles, he also 
placed a rather extraordinary sum of money in their hands. On October 
5,16fi3. Locke received approximately £100 that he had left in the care of 
a woman in London named Rabsy-Smithsby to whom he had entrusted 
some of his goods and papers upon leaving England. Mrs. Smithsby paid 
the money to Edward Clarke, who sent the bill of exchange to Locke 
drawn against Israel Kayes. This money seems well account^ for in the 
notes in Locke's (oumals made before his depanure, and In his corre* 
ipondmce with Clarke. What is slightly more puuling is the £300 Oarkc 
paid to Joseph Hayes to Locke's credit, mentioned m the same nntatian in 

V sM <rv<U< ws» "« notenawbophscnerlaf Uw w h di * wigrew whohsfbcwd Argyle'* 
|AJd wsSIBIB.fek TV, QS; Cmuiwi. p. W). Ucfc* wawfOmwtayySwHh Vi w J g rv d J c 
{Add MS 41117. W 3lB,w*tB,W 4B1. 

■■Msf7,W 142.0BMsy1.t6M,Lcxkep«dWibnor« 'ferdw«weihUbcd''|MsU, 
hd. 72} In lo^'s libnry catilea chare i» s (»n«a of Mui Wllnwr, letwy (IX 

#3167) Sums rMHhnWira nor ifty ocher sgsm bo WiIowt(«i WilAiiHT)«haviit| writ- 
(rn anything this rehiii n eiimorehMyioi le^ry Wi eoLodvMWUmm’swSlLscopy 
ei which he mey have osrtxd. Ane^ierstfairthMeapesr»inl.Cid*’i|MnMlWthMeE$on* 
uelKsmi Loche lent hkn money end engsgrt la other hanosl i ren w c U crMwith hwn (mi 
i,$, fob, 232'Z33(. Wibnen, He/rie, end fehn Sorkey. eno dwr of Ledir'* eworietee in 
Hoflend, M been pert el Shehesbary's wtroaniae helping wrih popiih pkx mtiwsm and 
the diMnhonen el exduMon trs<t» (Pho XV2V4j/63l, Harm and Suiicf had been dow 
Iriendsel Srephea CeUage. A* S hehoaV deaHe agent pac it. Hama was "iverydangeroui 
man . (and| a nreng repabfMsn, wJbng to die for ho pnnophS' He la an aMooete el 
MaporWildfflan''(Add us 41111W 60). 

MS (.7. lei m.jMiMsWalher. ' Eii^Exika.'p.ia 
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Locke's lounul.^ Hiis could be the sum of money Locke had left in 
Clerke's care co be convoyed to him through $^e safe means, or it could 
represent Clarke's payment of the annuity agreement he and Locke had 
drafted. Two weeks later, however, Locke received from Clarke, by way 
of Mrs. PerdvaJ, £310, as well as a bill drawn on Henry Daems by Mr. 
Denew for £360. In other words, less than two months after hu escape 
from England. Locke had received, and deposited with Thomas Dare, 
nearly a thousand pounds. It does not require a degree in cnacherTtaiics to 
recognise that this total far exceeds the carefully rtoted (by Locke) finan¬ 
cial arrangements concluded during the summer of 1685. The £360 is an 
espedally suspicious figure, but Ji is not, as will become apparent, the 
only qucfdonaHe entry in Locke's financial records. This money, Locke 
notes, was transferred to Dare, "whiJi he credsted in Bank."^ Although 
the ongins of these funds remain obscure, ii is possiHe that this money 
may have been deposited by Shaftesbury with various individuals he 
trusted, of whom Clarke, an executor of hu estate, and Peter Peraval, his 
banker, not to mention Locke himsdf, must be at the top of the list.** Ac- 
co rdi ng to several partidpants in the Rye House conspi racy, d un ng 1682- 
1685 sums of money were depostted in the hands of various individuals 
for safekeeping and the procurement of needed supplies, and the Duke of 
Monmouth had. in pomcular, advocated the establishmeni of a 'common 
bank" lor the projected revolution.^ In light of the fact that Monmouth's 
own banking arrangements were conducted with Percival in London and 
Thomas Dare in Amsterdam, and the faa that the Latter sailed with and 
served as paymaster for the invaiioA force, H is not unreasonable to sug¬ 
gest that some of the money mentioned above formed part of the funds 
that had been collected by the radicals for the execution of the Rye House 

"wsb.VM >3. TWitwottheUx ir—i<uo«»wOttvb»t19. >613. 
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tontpiracy, and that it was being transferred to Lod;e and through him to 
Thomas Dare to be used fot its onginaJ purpose, should ihe occasion 
ariK. Since we shall later have to take up the accusation that Locke con¬ 
tributed a substantial sum of money toward the equipage of Monmouth's 
Rebellion, it may be well to keep in miiwf that, from the time of his imtial 
arrival in Holland. Locke had access to a very large amount of cash, not 
all of which may have belonged to him personally.^ 

At the end of November. Lodte wrote a canting letter to Clarke re- 
questing some news regarding the Rye House mats and any plans with 
respect to pursuing a policy of pohtkal resistance to Charles fl's govern¬ 
ment. After making apologies for the "blunt confidence 1 have troubled 
you |with| in my affairs," Locke asks Clarice lo "reflect upon my former 
letters" from vrhich he will understand "the reasons that made it almost 
necessary for me to write lo you in such a style." Having given this signal 
for the "style" of the cant that follows—which Locke had employed in his 
letters to Clarke the previous February and Maxdt—he wntes; 

I could hold no longer, and 1 must tell you again I am in pain till I 
hear from you I know that the painful hour must by this time have 
overtaken your Lady, and 1 long to hear thar 'ris sa^ly over; when 
you assure me of that, and that she and you and the little ones are 
well, I shell be at rest and be at much more ease than 1 am at present. 

It is m this letter that Locke mentions "Roberts and Sheldate," and in¬ 
quires whether the "Lady" "had still any businMS here" that Locke 
might carry out; "the person Roberts talked so simply of is ready to serve 
her." Since we know "Roberts" to be Ferguson, the latter's recommen¬ 
dation of Locke's service speaks volumes on the subfeci of Locke's political 
commitment. Locke adds that "if there be any occasion still, and she 
thinks still to employ him," he is willing to undertake the task, though 
he asks that it be kept private "even from Mr. Sheldate."’* The "Lady" 
is the common name radKals applied to Monmouth, and apart from 

* Bt««d upon htt cnUMte et Lecht'i MUtMl mpme fw noir 9 sbewl, Tei>B«tn< ar¬ 
gued liMi ti wM "ptepeemaus” to ««une ttm Lode <vuld hm concnbutcd sevtnl 
hnndrvd prundf tvward the <»pc diw >» at Arfyfl ee Mawnaaih; had he don* «d, Fae* 
Baume wrat*. lade would "hm been redvee^ to pamty” CMn what Pas- 

Bourne knew aban Lache s bnasKV*. ihw w« not m uArenoaeMe canchiMci let him ta 
drew, but m light of Lode s noOMionf la hi» joumab (to whid Fei'Beame M not have 
KCtH), the btcM let the obfetoan on M longer stand See now 73 below. 
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infonnatHin known oedy to iheianerarde of tadicsf* around rciguacm. 
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Locke'i cUriiication of his own wilhn^ns to rrmain true to the cau«e< 
the genera] question being raised U whether Monmouth still his any 
''business" to pursue that involves the English radicals in Holland. That 
ii, as Shepherd explained, whether the revolution as a project was still 
going forward. This was a crudal question preosely at this time because 
rumors were floadtig about that Monmouth, hiving confessed his part in 
the CMispiracy, had been reconciled with his father and had been granted 
a pardon fmn the kin^-whidi, in fact, did occur at the end of Novem¬ 
ber.* At the same time. Sidney was on cnal for his life, an event that the 
exiles doubtless followed with great interest.^' The question, therefore, 
was whether their leader had abandoned them to their fate by forsaking 
the revolution. At approsimately the same rime as Locke's lerter. Tergu- 
son wrote a letter to Monmouth, which the government intercepted. We 
do not know the contents of d^e letter, but since Monmouth himself char* 
acterixed it as something that counted oiore in his favor than against him. 
and thus was likely to produce a favorable effea upon the king in deciding 
whether to grant him a pardon, it may very well be that Ferguson was 
berating Monmouth for not being active enough in the pursuit of the 
cause.* 

Locke asked Clarke to retrieve from "Mr. Smith's hands" i work left 
in his custody, namely, the Tractarus dr morbo CaHieo. "for 1 have heard 
it commended and shall ipply mysrif dose to the study of physk by the 
Preside this winter." This appears to be a blind, and the Trattaiut was al* 
most certainly a draft of the Twe Trtati$e$. We cannot be sure that Clarke 
did send It. but in December Locke bought three quires of paper, which 
suggests that he was planning to write something . 

In view of the fact that the vrinter of 1683 was a relatively quiet period 
in Locke’s political life, it seems appropriate to consideT here the broader 

''Add MfdlSS.M 11, CSro.Id 10^lOS. As wwp aunv art»oftcflobmvtdnthe 
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vfoHd iRighi we uhat hi* pRnrtples were, and uhat be and the real ef the censpiraion drove 
at^ (Dalrytnple, veL 1. pt 1, bL 1. p. 117). 

* lamea VVdwood, Memorr* tf tkt MM Matmaf riaxaadiam in England fot the Lm 
H undred Year*. 1700. p, 374, 
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quMtipn of the nature of the politiol environirent ^or English exiies hv- 
ing in Holland bebre discuasing the way in which Locke fulDJIed hia 
pledge to be ol "service" to Monmouth during 1664~]6S5. R)r Locke's 
political accivides as a participant in the planning of Monmouth’s Rebel* 
lion need to be understood not only urithin the context of the general con* 
ditions governing the political lives of the exJed radicals, but also vrith 
reference to the bod y of evidence that both describes that context and spe¬ 
cifically details Locke’s place within K. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, Holland served as a place of ref¬ 
uge for English political and religious dissidents. From the 1680s, how¬ 
ever, (here was a constant stream of refugees flowing across the Horth 
Sea channel, and the number of exiles increased dramatically following 
(he discovery of the Rye House Plot.^ The EngtisH government, aenng 
through i(s official and unoffioal agents in Holland, attempted to main¬ 
tain surveillance upon the activities of the mosi dangerous of these indi¬ 
viduals, and generally, to gabber intelligence that would prove useful In 
determining what kinds of links these exiles maintained with various dis¬ 
sidents living in England, This endeavor likewise took on an increased ur¬ 
gency after 16S3, not only because of the concentration of numbers of 
English and Scottish radicals in the Dutch Republic, but also because most 
of them were deeply committed ideologically to armed resistance against 
Charles II and the Duke of York. They were dangerous men, and the Eng¬ 
lish government not only wanted (hem watched, it instructed irs agents 
to capture these individuals, by whatever means possible, and return 
them to England to face trial and execution as outlaws or traitors. These 
increased demands fell primanly upon the English envoy in Holland 
whose unenviable task it was to try to carry them out m the face of tre¬ 
mendous hostility and resistance from the local Dutch magistrates and 
general populace who, on the whole, shared a sympathetic outlook with 
the exiles. The envoy’s only possiNe chance of success depended upon his 
being able to develop an espionage network that could penetrate (he rad¬ 
ical organixation and prcwide him with the kind of specific intelligence 
(hat would be required to crack down on the propagan^ and hnandal ac¬ 
tivities of the exiles, or to arrest particular individuals for extradition to 
England. 

Thomas Chudleigh and his successor, Bevil Skelton, created an effec¬ 
tive intelligence system, using paid informers, double agents, and occa¬ 
sionally, the local euchonties, which placed senous constraints upon the 

** Dvftna ihe 160 Oi, rh« CfVthdi nmMl in AmMrnUm wrote w ienfansiha* ”ii the Ena* 
lish nimble over eo m they do aorr. this nuy be « hnie Ixmdon In tme” fEBWnon, Men* 
p 1: Culm/' 111*123). 
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movement, comoiunicirion. and polirkal effecrivm«9S of the ndiaiU. 
Skelton's intelligence was panicuUrly io^retsrve, since much of It was 
supplied by a very highly placed and weH-informed douUe agent. The po¬ 
litical responaibility for destroying or neutralizing the effectiveness of (he 
revolutionary movement in Holland dearly outweighed all others, so far 
as both (he English govemmenr and Chudirigh and Skdion were con¬ 
cerned. Skeleon, especially, made i( his preoccurntio n even a personal 
obsession (o captu re Ferguson and. generall y. to subject the English ex¬ 
iles to continuous hariMment. It ws not only the elusiveness of Fergu¬ 
son about which Skelton combined to his superiors; he also felt the bur¬ 
den of the seemingly endless reports on the exiles' activities that he was 
forced to submit to the Secreury of State. Between 1683 and 1686. the 
envoy in HoHand dispatdred reports to England on the average of three 
times a week. These letters are filled with intdligenee information on the 
radicals in Holland. Sometimes the report is a summary of the informa¬ 
tion the envoy has received from hti various informants; very often, cop¬ 
ies of the information from these individuals as sent to the envoy are in¬ 
cluded as enclosures accompanying Kls own report. 'Hiere is. in other 
words. ■ rather large body of detailed evidence pertaining to the political 
activities of (he English and Scottish radicals in Holland. Although these 
manuscripts were deposited in the British Museum more than sixty years 
ago. rtbtively little uk has been made of them by historians, and none 
at all by Locke scholars. Neither Cranston, Laslen, nor the editor of the 
Locke correspondence consulted these manuscripts. As we shall see, they 
contain a number of reports on Locke that confirm his membership in the 
radical community. 

On September 14,1683, Lord Sunderland wrote to Chudleigh. 

His Majesry commands me to signify to you that he would have you 
find out some discreet person who knows Sir Thomas Armstrong 
and Ferguson by sight, but is unknown to them and send him pri¬ 
vately to Cleves to get what information he can about such of the 
conspirators who... are or hive been latdy there. 

Chudleigh was also directed to "get wry particular informatioft fif you 
can)" as to who was with Lord Grey and Monmouth, and what their plans 
were.^ Two months later, Chudleigh recerved a more Muni directive 

** "I am fO BrW with ntruif vsard wntuif emr^ay andwTry aight of hw. net having 
had Mme itewnm CM orilevy iMt I acaicrly hoow whai I haw Mid" ms 41012. fd, 
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from Surulerlan^ "lo diKOver and than'" (Ferguson and Arm¬ 
strong). an order that was repeated several weeb later. ^ 

In addition to in desire to prevent any further pobtica] initiatives 
launched against England from Holland, one reason the govemtrKnt des¬ 
perately needed to capture someone like Ferguson or Armstrong was that 
at the end of November 1693. a number of individuals^Charltcm. Wild- 
man, Brandon. Trenchard. Hampde n —were being held in prison await¬ 
ing trial, but the go>'emment lacked sufficient evidence to prosecute 
them. Moreover, it was cau^t m a bind, since it could not sfford to have 
one of these prisoners die in captivity, as another ' suicide." with the kind 
of attendant criticism and publicity as had accompanied the death of Es¬ 
sex.* Neither could the government afford to proceed with a trial that 
twisted the law of treason as tt had done in Sidney's case. E>espite his ex¬ 
treme republican views. SKbiey's trial had generated widespread crlti- 
asm, and added measurably to the unpopularity of the government. * In 
other words, if it did not very guickly come up with another key witness 
whose testimony could be used to prosecute the prisoners still in its cus¬ 
tody. the government would be forced to release them. Naturally It 
wanted Ferguson or Armstrong, who had detailed knowledge of all the 
aspects of the conspiracy, but it was willing to make deals with lesser fig¬ 
ures. Jn October, Chudkigh was instructed to offer a pardon to Sir John 
Cochrane in exchange for the information he could provide regarding the 
Rye House conspiracy Cochrane was one of the leaders of the Scottish 
contingent and had from the beginning worked closely with Shaftesbury 
in his negotiations with the Earl of Argyll in drafting plans for the insur¬ 
rection. Cochrane, however, proved unreceptive to this offer. Others 
were less sanguine about offenng their services to the government. At 
the end of November. Etelael Everest, a former official in the Customs 
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House, wrote to Secretary )enhns requesting a pardon in exchange (or 
his testimony as an informer. Everest was far too obscure an individual 
to have had access to the kind of Important tnformanon the government 
needed, a (act of which lenJuns wu probably aware. Nevertheless, the re* 
ply was favorable, and it is interesting because it reveals something of the 
government's feelings of exasperation and desperation with respect to its 
endeavors to gather the legal evidence that would support what it sus¬ 
pected or knew about the CQns|hracy. lenkins wrote to Everest: 

1 Uid your letter of 29 November at Rotterdam before his Majesty, 
whose answer was that he had not the fruit he expected from scarce 
any of the pardons he has granted, yet, in regard you have been for¬ 
merly in his service, he gave me leave to assure you, you shall have 
his pardon of all cnUdemeanors you confess or can imagine yourself 
to be guilty of, bus he e x pec t s you to do what you promise, that is to 
discover truly and fully i^i you know of the conspiracy and of 
every one concerned in tt-^' 

Everest may not have known much concerning the con s pir a cy, although 
we shall have to return to this point later since his testimony has a bear¬ 
ing on our discussion of Locke's acuvihes, but he performed a useful serv¬ 
ice for Chudlelgh in Holland as an intdhgence source reporting on the 
activities of the exiles. 

Besides Chudleigh, lames Hodgson, the English consul in Rotterdam, 
sometimes submitted his own reports on the radicals to lenkins. In De¬ 
cember, he sent the latter a list of fanatics and enemies that included the 
names of Benjamin Furley, Nisbet, Israel Hayes, and Abraham 
Keck.^ Furley, Hayes, and Keck were resident merchants assisting the 
exiles. Shaftesbury and Ferguson had stayed in Kedc’s houM when the 
earl Red to Holland, and Kedc was also instrumental in securing the status 
of burghers of Amsterdam for many of the radicals.^ By this means, the 
individual attained a certain legal sums that gave him the protection of 
the law and the local magistrates, thereby making it more difftcuk for the 
English government to institute proceedings against him. Locke, and 
many others, took advantage of this protection by becoming burghers.^ 

C5n).2S,lM. 
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Asul« from report* on the movement* ol Monmouth, Grey, Arm* 
strong. Ferguson, and others, little poliucal inh>rnianDn was gathered 
during the winter of 16S3 regarding the plans of the exiles, and this very 
likely is due to the faa that they had not formulated a specific course of 
action rather than to poor mtelligence on the part of the authorities. 
Monmouth was again in favor with Charles; he was romantically in¬ 
volved with Henrietta (Lady Wenrvrorth); arul he seemingly had aban¬ 
doned all plans for leading a revolution. The Scuts, however, had not 
given up their revolutionary objectives. In December 1683, they held 
meetings in Utrecht to formulate plans for a rebellion led by the Earl of 
Argyll.*' gathered around him a number of the English radicals, 

and by spring 1684, they were working on a modified version of the orig¬ 
inal plan of attack drafted by Shaftesbury.** During the period he was in 
h idl ng in London, Argy 11 had become good friends with Mrs. Smith, wife 
of a wealthy sugar-baker.*^ Mrs. Smith was an active political and finan¬ 
cial supporter of the revolutionary movement According to Nathaniel 
Wade, he received a letter in April 1684 from )ohn Ayloffe in Utrecht— 
where Argyll and Mrs. Smith were residing^informing him of the 
planned invasion, and asking him to use his influence on Edmund Lud¬ 
low. with whom Wade was then staying m Switzerland, to persuade the 
general io come to Holland to assist in (he undertaking. Insteud, either on 
his own or as an emiSMry from Ludlow, Wade himself went to Holland 
in May, and conferred with the exiles in Utrecht.** Among those who 
vrere working dosely with Argyll were Ferguson and Goodenough.** 

** Spni. sppmUia. pf 122*124 
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Some4un« Around the beginning of Miy. thm ww a gnieril gAthering of 
radmls in Utrecht to diKusa AigyU'» plan. As Chudleigh noted in one of 
his dispatches* beause there were so many rebels m the dry, he had gone 
to Utrecht. And despite verbal promises from the local magiscrates* and 
the opportunity to catch Ferguson and Goodenough, Chudleigh received 
no assistance from the authorities. But, he reported, the radicals "have 
bought up ktely In a clandestine manner considerable numbers of ordi¬ 
nary arms fit only (or commcm Kddiers/' and they have had several meet¬ 
ings and seem very busy of late, "as if some great matter were in agica- 
tion." He recommended that an especially dose watch be kept on all 
passengers sailing from Scotland to Holland.* 

In eariy May, Argyll and lames Stewart went to Amsterdam to pur¬ 
chase arms br the rebdlion, and to confer with the English radicals 
there.’* It was just at this rime that Monmouth and Grey learned of Ar¬ 
gyll's planned invasion, though neither appears to have been too brwerd 
in involving htmself in the undertaking.’* Armstrong was sent to Brus¬ 
sels 10 persuade Monmouth to repsin his comrades in arms,” Ayloffe was 
sent to London to try to nise money, but he returned to Holland without 
success.” Cochrane and other emissaries were sent to obtain promises of 
assistance from various European governments, but they, too, failed.* 
Reports from Scotland were also not encouraging, not least because the 
English government had gonen wind of the planned invasion and had ar¬ 
rested a number of suspicious individuals in Scotland.” As a consequence 
of these discouraging repons, the radicals deoded to postpone until the 
following spring the rebellion that had ongmafly been planned for the 
end of the summer of 1684.’* This was only a temporary setback br the 

•My Cc4«(*M Rofer Wlmlcy, la whew hetnc aien chsa fiNy muikm wer« louad durini 
the wiche i conducted Ml^nag (he Aseomy M (he Rye Houee Rm (C$^D, 15:2441 

"Add. tok. 59-«0. 

Exikine. /oame/. p. 174, 

* Secret HrMery, pp Emereen MemnewA'eRrWUaen, p 75, 

** ArmMrang wm Mtempuued by Henry Beo(h (^d. ms 41510. M. 45, Secret Hierory. 
pp. 51-B2). 

'■HerielenMsdaeS. iol 2i9. 

* Rxiuni and Fneim Coodenowsh wfM (a nsndera {Add. ms 41510, lob. 40. 44; Add 
us 41511. M 2241. 

* HarletMi ms 4545. U. 249; WiOcmIl Scot* Utl. pp 527-525. An iiuettipence report 
In Juty 1454 indtrated thM the radireli in U i ie Jw were dmouTaged by (he ivporte of (hetr 
emiMeNey rvtuntlng hotn Soa^and. duelo (he wreftSMid then lalhiretoBatn (uoikmI wp- 
pon for the fvbelhoB (Add us 41511. U 2241. 

Ae Wade pu( rt, prepuMtom fee rhe <pn>t were ■ndensfcea ’'with very preu pmscy, 
beauec it had been obervad rhM rhe last i»« e nd e d nye A don had been tilW eS m London 
and thei about the Ome u ww wended, (he King had eppoinicd a reodeevoue of his Engl^Mi 
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r«lka]s who decided both to exerdse greater oulion in the dlacloaure of 
iheir plans, and also to lay them more broedly in order to enlist the aid of 
ell those disaffected with Charles' government. Thus, while the invasion 
itself was postponed, the planning meetings continued throughout 16d4. 

Meanwhile. Chudleigh was in no position to ignore either the steady 
pressure or the speahc directive from the English government for the sei* 
sure of Ferguson or Armstrong. With the help of Everest and some other 
spies. Chudleigh managed to capture the Latter, shortly after his return to 
ffolland from Brussels. Chudleigh placed Armstrong under heavy guard, 
and quiddy put him aboard the yacht Catherine. These measures were 
necessary. Chudleigh wrote, because the people here "are much incensed 
at this seizure, as being against the anaent rules and practice of rheir 
country." Inhabitants of Rotterdam openly declared that if the Kizure 
had taken place there, the people would have rescued thcpruoner them* 
selves. Even so, one hundred seamen volunieered to rescue Armstrong 
after he had been put on the yacht bound for England, if the magistrates 
of Rotterdam would give their approval to the rescue. In any event, under 
an armed guard of thirty*five men. Chudleigh sent Armstrong back to 
England where he was summarily executed as an outlaw, without benefit 
of a trial. 

Chudleigh advised the Secretary of State that he should not count on a 
confession from Armstrong, since he was likely to persevere to the end in 
the manner of Sidney. Although this proved to be the case, the envoy had 
confiscated some letters and papers carried by Armstrong at the time of 
his arrest, which were forwarded to England, and which. Chudleigh be* 
lieved, would throw considerable light on the late pktt.^ Among other 
things, these letters detailed financial transactions between Joseph Hayes 
in London and his brother Israel Hayes in Amsterdam, on the basis of 
which, the former was arrested and brou^t lo trial for "high treason. 
The government subjected Hayes to threats and intensive interrogation 
in order to discover the financial connections of the exiles in Holland. 
These efforts appear to have been unsuccessful, and Hayes was ac(|uitted 
by the jury, to the great consternation of presiding Judge leff^ys.^ 
Nonetheless, the in formation in Armstrong's papers probably did pro¬ 
vide confirmation of the fact that the radKils "designed to come for Eng* 


form rmr Con^m HKi <iu««d wyml (voffo in ScotUnd re W taken up uid cxatnined 
upcm Mth li they b*«wof any reM* orof an^r csrmpimdcnce wkh aiy Liird Argyk" (Har* 
leian ms 6045, fol 2641 
« AJd MS 41S10. fob 42**47. 

* 27 81-62 Buniei |mes en •rowni Hayes' irfm and rrtil (2 44S S46| 

^ tXdmixcMt. Hntofy, p. 699 
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Isnd."^' They «lso inren»ihed the government's determinaiion to break 
the finandal links between the dissidents in England and Holland. 

In Febniaty 16&4. Locke added a postscript hsr Edward Clarice to a letter 
he had wnmn to Mrs. Clarke that suggested that Locke might be in Eng¬ 
land '"next summer." that is. at the umeof the projected invasion, as the 
plans were then developing under Argyll's direction.^ In mid-March, 
Locke sent Clarke a report on the progress (or lack cd it) o( the planning 
meetings lor the rebellion. He alerted Clarke with the phrase, "if 1 shcwld 
contrary to my custom write news." whirii indicated the ironk intent of 
the message (that is, the passages should be read "contrary" to Locke's 
"customary" poairion). He informs Clarke that 

People are writing against one another as hot as may be. and there 
are every day pamphlets published here that deserve as well to be 
burnt ss the Hisiory of thtCrotffth of Fopery. or No ProUitont Plot, 
or the like . . . Tares and divisions sovnng everywhere, and me- 
(hinks the cares take root and spread apace. 

Since Locke decidedly did not believe at any time in his life that either 
Andrew Marvell’s work or the traa that was a defense of Shaftesbury’s 
pofiiion should be burned, it b absurd to read this letter as a literal com¬ 
munication on L4xke’s pan addreseed to someone who. after all. was a 
radical like him and who had also been one of Shaftesbury’s staunchest 
supporters.*^ Locke adds a crypbc sentence concerning the "defenre of 
Christendom against the great event of war wnh the Turk." As the ref¬ 
erences in the fvo Treattsts and also the language employed by the rad¬ 
icals in their communicition with one another make dear, "the Turk" is 
a referential symbol for absolute monarchy, and therefore applicable to 
Charles ll's (or fames') administration.** 

Locke tells Clarke that suKe his last letter, he has "inquired most par¬ 
ticularly of a very skilful man concerning abele and lime trees. He trill 
me of the abele trees there is but one son. and in them you cannot be 
mistaken. Of lime trees there be two sorts, but the best is that whkii they 

* 2:t09 

^ CcrmfcnJfmt, 2 .SI). As De Orw doM, for 

** In fviw" rW tSQ. p tOL for «s«npfo, Saonwl Muuon cpndnmwd (he 

"Turiish deonne” ^ fubmopan (n A io lw meoarchy. In hu pnwn convena- 

iMi Mtih Bomef mal TlIkitMn, RuwHI nid the fotsrrdMi U (he English govemmew w 
•hrohibei wrhey had portnyed it. then he ccald we aa ddforenre Wc er n "e legilends 
Tarhuh CDamtutfon” (laoRra Erhevd, The Harwy of Engfond, 17U. p. 1034). In the 
ftfii Tmhft (par. 33|. foowfla “the Torinsh gpvemmeac” with abwhite mon* 
ardijr. and in the Srrvad Tmftte (par 192h he nfon loihe "Tsrittih yaha'* of "lymuiy." 
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call the female lime tree '' The ''abele" trees whose intentions and con¬ 
victions are not to be doubted are the Scuts, while "the female lime tree'' 
is Monmouth himseli the perennial 'Lady'' of the revdation. Locke re¬ 
flects upon the fact that he is writing to his frimd "of choae innocent de¬ 
signs of building houses and planning wallis; the latter is my theme at 
present," He has already referred in a previous letter to a "walk" rxkt 
summer, and later leners make reference to a "walk" in the spring, or the 
postponed date of Argyll's revolution.*^ If is precisely the "planning" of 
"walks" ("revolution"! that is the mam theme of Locke's letter. The Ear) 
of Argyll vnis widely known u an indjvidual who was espeoally skillful 
and preoccupied with the planting of trees and the pUnrung of walks. He 
had devoted considerable ooergy to these pursuits, even solidting the ad¬ 
vice of |ohn Evelyn, who was one of the greatest experts on the subject,** 

In April and May. or shortly after this letter was written. Oiudkigh. 
through his spies, reported to the English government that messengers 
ivere being sent secretly to England, Scotland, and European countnes on 
missions relating to "some great matter." which, as we know, concerned 
obtaining promises of pohucal aisd fmancial support for Argyll's inva¬ 
sion.*’ In his dispatch of May 16,Chudleigh mentions Ayloffe. Ferguson, 
"ihe widow Smith/' Thomas Dare, and the two Coodenough brothers. 
Richard and Francis, as being involved in the pUnning meetings in Am¬ 
sterdam and Utrecht.** 

Locke, it was later alleged, contributed several hundred pourKli to buy 
arms and ships for Argyll’s invasion, and if, as 1 believe, this charge 
should be kept distinct from ihe one that named him as a contributor to 
Monmouth’s Rebellion, it may relate to some rather curious and inter¬ 
esting financial notations that Locke recorded in his journal during the 
very period the radicals were purchasing armi.^ Locke’s hnandal trans- 

** Wiling. Scot* tAff. pp IS2-ISS Ar^^rll had »w nJ Ewh'H le ws Im isrdnt M 1662 
(Evelyn. Oio^y. ).3l6) rWirw wf pI sj i wt ■commonly uwd frftrsftcsw Argyll smeng 
thcnidKil* InCaranm’Wnen, hsodsfuimu lom!M.”aAdifiethcf kttmhew "Mr. 
Birdi ' (Stars P«pm wi Leittft AddmMd /• tVt ff la w Csr»ro*w. 1774, p. 106; D'OyWy. 
MenmoNtB. p, 215. in sbeW us wtme piPpSsr 
Add. us 41S10, bL 60. 

* AiU. US418I0. fol.69. 

** EvrnthMsIs g., Roboml who hsw takrti lenouty the trscunonyet Wide, Crey.snd 
other* ihsi Lorhe cooteAuced huids i« soppon ReMlHm have not dMn* 

guiihed bi i nee n the nhw n ce i to Aigyfl end thow w Monmenh Yet. both Wide md 
Ciey'ttestinuMiy and the cvi d eiKe Ji srl y thow tlw they are tpcifangof nsedistmR eft* 
lerpnse*' Argyll'* lebellion. which wi» p imm d and e^o^prd ttioiSy betwe e n March and 
May 1684, and MonmnothY ReMhcn, a yrw lam Hence, there are two diKiagHiahabW 
penod* of hnandai ow i it UiU on, with d d terew emeum* given, end they omipand, la 1 
have aigufd, to the p er M da of large nwney tramfen record e d ai Uxhe'* neeebooln. 
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•ctions with or (trae) Hays that r«iat« to his penonaJ cxpmditures 
are always expressed in guilders artd are in modest amounts, designed to 
carry hUn through periods ol one to three weeks, which is the (rei^uancy 
with which he records a transaction with either individual. There is, in 
other words, a pattern established in Locke's rtotadws. relabng to ^re• 
quency and amount money. Ihis pattern is occasionally interrupted by 
transfers of brge amounts (£100 or more) of money In pounds, which 
sometimes repre s ent credit transfers on Locke’s behalf from Engbnd for 
his maintenance, but which on other occasions look suspiciously like 
money being funneled thrtnigh Locke to pseudonymous individuals for 
political purposes. Thus, on March 20,16M. Locke notes that he received 
100 gutters from Hayes. On the foUowing day. he received a note to pay 
£100 CO Thomas Dare on behalf of "hladame the widow" of Daval and 
Company, "mcrchanta in London."^ And, on April 7. there is another 
notation of a bill on "the Widow Daval k Company" for £200. Locke re* 
cords on Aprd 8 that he has "writ off" in the "bank" that amount of 
money in "the account of Mr. Dare."^ This seems to indicate that Dare 
is keeping two accounts for Lodee. one for hb personal expenses, and an¬ 
other as trustee for the radical organization, as its banker. The transfers 
on behalf of the Widow Daval are "writ off" from the funds in the latter 
account.^ These transactions are distinct from those of March 29, when 
Hayes paid Locke ISO guilders, and April 27. when he gave him another 

* TMi hnotc uM o y ■wenaarwdbyPMesoNifTPgwnd.wdtcmwHhhMPUfflow 
toPerdv«lnsk»KMCbHw'««ns«n(<MSf a.Wi 37-39). 

” MS k!. M H hi hU swnMf. Lode i w ordi Ofi Afol 7. )Sa4, "pay lo ThetBaa Darr 
QOO," wtiit a iwucfcm ef Ma^ Widw Dwil trd Cwpaay. wRh ihr amevAi in 
grtMm. «rf>kh awn w infliwt dw dw HI had Ww (aahef toW apant in HdUiMl 
(MsiJ.fd MV 

!n pn ttiK a tWii of thu aii a m oB. it eoaU bs aaif thn fi»-leenw'»aaw>npO«n mw hr 
rmc a wi? (hai H. ladw awa In poaaaaMi of ao madi aah that R covU not poaalUy haw 
baan cemmad tii tua paraonaf cspandKwas, of wtath he kapt • ntnele aeceant. durina hit 
period of txlU lata neta 73 bdov) And, of ownt. ha kept racemng money from Englend 
threuphevr tha ati*yeor panod ha «aa W Hofland llua. mi inall. was a rUky and fortah 
encarprtar wilaaaha naadad iha menay for m*m porpoae, for hcouU easily hove Kcumv* 
larad imereat la EnoUnd m aofe hamh Yet. avan mih hM booh bayw^ baaed upon hia ao- 
latlona for rant ai^ odwr hni^ dfenaai, R ■ Ao a kl aJ iKai Uxka apaen ob kirnaatf in the 
enQre alx yaan aa mvdi aa die ihmiaand powida hr had « Ina poM a iaon ai the hm tvm 
riMHiihs of has aula, k fc aa vw i. b tfua Ombai 1993 and May 1693. Lockr lacatvad be* 
iwaa n £1.500 and CnOO, Hence die yi aition, Hma^ dws maaiey gat lyamf it u aarwaa. 
10 My thr least, that alnoat aO of thm ai pSelo Bi Inannal Iranafan oeaur « the panod 
prior n> Monneuth'r RabaUien. pnrts Lode banaaan 1683 and 169S this nirsoadinary 
■moaattrttaah. In hia cwm a uvwia i i w OaihM far the mcnay he racemd danaq diispa- 
nod. lockr •eamspamaalirty ii a M i J le d with OOP that p ai red thfou^ CSarhaandParcivai 
(Corraapondmer. 3.107.1ISj. Vte iSm the mkiu im S iia fui bat i y had depoMted «nth Cbrkc 
ferrheoEose^ 
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200 guiJdtfrs/^ (f "the Widow Diva] k Campuiy" m widow Smith and 
the ndicils around Ar^th then the £300 recorded here during the three- 
week period March throu^ Apri]. doe» indeed repreaent a contribu¬ 
tion CO Argyll'! planned expediticm. 

In addition to these (inancial rrunaacuon!, Locke's foumal during thia 
period contains other items of interest. In December for example* John 
Nisbet's name appears as someone associated with Locke.^ Besides being 
one of those involved m the assMsi nation plan. N i sbet had been a key liai • 
son figure between the English and Scottish conspirators. ^ Hie appear¬ 
ance of his name |usi at the lime when those lines of communication were 
being reopened by Argyll is an interesting bit of information. On May 1, 
Locke paid )ohn Wilmore "for the use of hts bed." On that same day, 
(here is a reference to Daniel le Wilmore and Le Blon were two 
of (he radicals m Amsterdam Argyll enlisted for hii cause, and both ap¬ 
pear to have been involved in purchasing arms for the projected rebellion. 
On May 12, during or just afier Argyll's visit to Amsterdam* Locke made 
a brief tnp to Haarlem, returning to Amsterdam three days later. The 
purpose of this tnp is not known, but between May 15 and August IS, 
Locke's whereabouts in Holland became extremely secretive and myste¬ 
rious. even by his normally cautious standards. For three months, (here 
is no indication m his journals where he is or what he is doing It was just 
at this time that Ayloffe. Cochrane, Armstrong, and others were sent on 
various missions to raise support for Argyll. There is only one surviving 
letter from Locke to Edward Clarke Ouly 19) during this penod, and from 
the text, it is apparent rhat Clarke's previous letter of June 17 floii) was 
not answered by Locke, and this is a reply to Clarke's letter of July 1. 
Locke thanks Clarke for "the hamper of wine" sent on the same day. 
More important, and perhaps identKal with the "wine." Locke records m 
his loumal the receipt from Clarke of £100.'” He writes; 

in b 1,S3. A rwombU cakvUtMn. bawd upon Sm jovraal neaUaM. wouU be 
rhar locfce'* livuia expeiwe* HeMand .mnyd flO-tS a moniit 

** m t 7. W ISO *fiihn >i rhr m i(til mnn m rhr f n i i r y a n n rdhilh nf irfhanp and 
b « i*i ;a ii L^die and Urad Hayra, bw H appeari' dial n «•» Lodu who aeni NMbn ra 
Hayw to act as hia agem. 

'' In addition to the lamcepced kner fretn Ntthet about che aaaaaamaCMn cited pcwl* 
ously, he had written about the yner a i m ao m et >oi* m FebeMry 2603 TtUa Inter road 
to a mee u n a of Scotnah diMtdeim (Michael Shield*, taiihful Cenrendifiji* Ptmkyed, 1780, 
p.58) 

^ MS f.l. Ma. 7^73. There u abe a f e l erence ea Mat 4 «o VanderwUe. with whom 
Argyll vlten nayed when ha waa m Amaterdam (M* 74.77). Uicke atayed wnh V a n d e r- 
velde m )uly (tas (8, M 48). 

~ M« I 29, W 20 ClarW m hated under hn paevdonym,' Samenen " Frwn the pay- 
menii he tecsived (root Oace or Hayea fcir hvut^eipnMoon May 10, foM 10. andon )aly 
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Madam need not rrouWe hendl to thank me br any public aervkea 
nor for any private iavor« [ have done her. In the maner d . . . 
[mlaaing in the iecter] between her and me. I can pretend to nothing 
but to been the receiving aide.’* 

Locke'a movements, secrecy, and aasooefions in 168^16&4 may be only 
coincidental with what we know from other sources about the reUiion' 
ship between Argyll and the English racbcals and the revival of plana for 
a rebellion/ but it may alao be that he waa one of thoae engaged in public 
service* " service for the cause. Another explanation for Locke's diaap' 
pearance or retreat into deep hiding is that the seizure ol Thomas Arm¬ 
strong the first week in fune. and the fact chat his papers exposed the role 
of loaeph and Israel Hayes as finanders of the radicals placed Locke in 
some jeopardy in view of his own dealings with those individuals, espe¬ 
cially since one of them had been arrested and was awaiting trial in Eng¬ 
land.’* 

It was at ^is time, early |uly, that Chudleigh himself made a sudden 
trip to England, where he remained for almost two months. It is possible 
that, having gained more concrete information pertaining to the arms 
purchases of the radicals and the "great matter" about which they were 
agitated, Chudleigh went to report in person on the plans for the insur¬ 
rection.** In any event, shortly after his arrival, two of Argyll's Impor¬ 
tant aides, William Spence and Wilbain Carsiares, were subjected to tor¬ 
ture. Interrogation by torture was illegal in England, though allowable 
under the laws of Scotland.*^ Notwithstanding this, in mid*|une 16M, 
the Secret Committee of the ?nvy Council had been instructed "to ex¬ 
amine the matter of the late conspiracy by torture and other effectual 
means, Prisoners were therefore sometimes shunted scross the border 


1,11.37.Slid W. Locks wss In AiiMWi^un fat mnAoi this fn led BuiMihcfuttrwoatm 
tndKStt. rhsrcUsmhsrUraeiBid aft—J. scoring ioto<fct*>p««*ta)gspb»tw«n Msy 
■nd hiiw that Buhe* H ddfieali to My wh«rv lod* at hpw W ww Imng wnhoui KDW 
psymcni (otnpm«« dvnnt liat pected, bi Md-My, U^dunfid kU random t«ta? la 
• 5>-S51. 

^ Cp r ri ip e ad iiicv. 2 iSSS. 

** CSFD. 27:177. 

** Chudklgh'f mp Is loasOy cepkiMd M wm of WiCian'i mgry resnion to Outd- 
leifh'* s d nra w hiiwwa sf ho irrafubk eras c m c m ef Monmeuth. sod the personal dtdllie 
the prince fell ter ihe cmay. Ow^ogh prawdei an awount of dw eidiangr In hw repen 
ef lane 27. t6M (Add. ms 41S10. Ms. 12^129). Henrv, his rema to England «raa in the 
ntiura of a recall by Claries It m Wilhran's imumue TKsbaaadcgaateiheaghtH)i.ininy 
opinion, rwnpkie etplanatioA for the trip. 

^ Ogs. 2:407. 

* eSPO, 27: S5. Robert Mbdrow. Tie Hurery of rhe Suiftnnp of Iht Church of StelUnd 
fwm ihe Rrueralwn r« rhr Rruetuhen. 4 wds., 1630,3:471. 
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and tortured, 9ut of sight, so to speah, o( English comrrKM) law. This prac¬ 
tice was applied to Spence and Carstares." A newsletter in September re* 
ported (hat both men "Have by their torture made large confessions . , . 
but the confessions are kept so very close that most of the (Privy) Council 
know them not." The few tndivtduals who were present at or who Iran* 
Kribed the confessions were "sworn deeply to secrecy,"*^ At the time of 
his arrest, Spence vras carrying a apher and letters from Argyll to hia)or 
Holmes. Spence’s arrest led to that of Carstares, who had served as an 
important link between the Scots and the London radicals in the Rye 
House conspiracy.*^ Carstares’ ptpers induded • key to the aliases for 
Kiffin, Cox, and Lock.** 

Under severe torture. Spence finally confessed in August.*^ On August 
15, Locke left Amsterdam for a rnp throu^ the country. Although he 
changed locations almost daily, most of hts time was spent in or around 
Leewarden.** Argyll, who owned some property near Laewtrden, had 
gone there ro reformulate his plans, following the postponement of the 
invasion date.** We do not lum whether Locke any contact with 
Argyll or his representatives during the time he was in the vicinity of Ar* 
gyll's estate, but Locke arrived in Utrecht at the end of September, just 
when there was a general meeting of the radicals in that aty ro discuss 
their situation and plans.** As Cranston points out. Macaulay was mis- 

V !^*nct tttJ Cannrn M bwti irmnd tnd mt in o an d In EagUnj Net skhIM with 
ihr r«*uln ol tK«w UitrmgMMm. tht «m them io Edlnhiri^i Cwdr, where 

(hey wereionueH{Wilke^ $(WeCe>Lp JtS.'Detfymple.vel. l.ft, I.Mi. l.p. $a|. They 
hed (hedubwvi hoiwf oibei ^ iheftmvKtuiwaieBffedwke - ih e thu m becrew w h ich 
hed toM been introdgeed S cethetd (Oivid Reif m of femee U end 

tVi/ium riL Oxford. CUrtnden Prew. 19tt.p 1^3) Dehim, who vM » ed Spence end Cer- 
Item in petwn. pfovtdei • y ep hie oecoani of the tofluee eppiled to them lievn**!. pf 37. 

so. 7t. ai-R) 

•*C5PD.2; i47.144 CifMaefi «w ffven • pwden on September Z7,16H (p 1S6I He 
wee releewd «t the beguuin^ei 16B$ end wem nHoSend. wherehr wwecovetn pUtnetni 
ArgyD'f reWLiM (CanMm 5ie<e Pepere, p. 24) 

” A Tm« and Pier* Aemmr «t iJk Dmfttrrift Mode n Sretfmd, of the lsi4 C^nifHra- 
(in axernel He* Me/ewy and rhe Cowmirw. 16SS, pp. 9.1^14. Acceedlnp to Me|or 
Holfne*. 'mwiy Uttm" poMed between fan end Aifyfl 

" Tme end Pfem AcreeiN, p 14 Cos mey he L«d»'s (nend. Mw ("««■ rhe London toep 
meket end • dueendnp Whig 

* True end Ann Aerpunt. p. 17; Mdne. Rye Hewee Pier, p 2B0 Ceneeree confewedon 
S e p t e mber S. 1494 (Speet. p. 74). 

*MsU. fob. 107-173, 

* WillcDdt, Scoit £eri, p. 322. Enfane. fewmW. p. ISO. 

** Sir)ohn Cochrane re tun ted frooi hs auwin to Eatc^ m the heammig of September, 
and he. efonp with ■ nuabec of Sc o n ah radaceb from Rottred em went to Utraehi foe e 
meeting. Suta (he ecan dote of the Utter cannot be deiermined from the nridewe, leeke'a 
arrivel m thet city on Septeotbet 23 auy hare been before or after the meet t n g (Add. ms 
41410, fed. 166, w$ i 6. M. 173). 
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ukoi when h« tMumed that lodce's "teinperunent” &s a j^lowpher 
''preserved him from the violence of a parman" artd irkduced him to re* 
treat from the viotent schnnee put forward by the eiiies in Amsterdam 
to Utrecht* where "he quietly repaired."^ In fact* the most important 
colony of Scottish radials/ ga^ered around Argyll and the widow Smith, 
lived in Utrecht. Moet of these individvials were weU known to Locke. 
Many of them had been associates with Shaftesbury in his Carolina or 
colonial interests* and had been brought into contact with Locke through 
that means and throu^ his positton as a secretary to the Council for 
Trade and Plantations.” Around the end of October 1684* Lord Louden 
Campbell* one of the leaders of the Scottish community* died and was 
buried m the English church at Leyden, This Scotsman, Chudleigh wrote 
to Middleton* was a fnend of Locke.Since he waa in Leyden at the time 
of Campbell 's death, it is likely that Lodie was one of the mourners pres¬ 
ent at the funeral.^ In any event, during the years he spent in exile, 
Locke appears to have maintained doae contact with the Scots* and this 
may have led some spies to assume that he vrts a Scotsman.” 

It was shortly after his return to Holland (hat Chudleigh discovered 
that An Imp^irtial Enquiry into the A^mtniitranon of A//atrs in England 

** MMulty* I 440-491* Cwvwo* p. 190 

* Nrnck Huaw. Im etsmpls, "who kepi cemspeadmee «mh S Ash sib y ry meny ytsn*" 
wu now iMng in enie lo Vnethi m6et m MsoeMd lunw (Sprsi* p. 27). fex* 0 oum« d«* 
Krlkei Lodw’a daw woci an a w wHb dw CnretiM aSfair* and )as romspeodeiKe with 
o th wi •host the wbfect It*2$^2a9) 

* Add us 4101Q* W. 1H. Mfmair sf 54r iemn Oa/rympl#* 1079* p. 1S4. 

** Lock* ««• In Lryden frsm OotAet t9 le Wo wi ob e r 14. CsiopWl'i hiiwrsl w« Md 
MHiwflmr beiwtcK the fine den end Ncwsiher 11 (Add. ws41S10* M. 19$). Ledie'iM* 
n nuble wMon for neytna in Uj d in «m w enend • koc4 e w c U oft. which wa> hrid on Oc* 
lohet 91 (Cenrvpendmi* 2 641, ws f.B* fal. 209). 

" In one itpon ky us infoiswr(n« ihi foat h sgaw)* teeuityle* sn indiyidasl ithiwd 
u "Mr. Lock*«Scotiinen” reMdmcmUoschLsfoiiaMdi Trrodwrd, Colend Denvm* end 
• rramberdSeonmen {Add wl 41020, W. IT) Tha wj h y nie nd. bend upon dw nemetoi 
Indivtdusb tnebdedon the hM and ether InforinMlBt nfonoam ihdr Bwwmenn, Ah Kn 
WMCompilcdatsomcwhen LodtewMin hdkWBtinC’mdH The ocher Urk (Ntcholaa) 
wu then le i lde n t in Anwterdani* and I bebeve inini the co w ei t therefore that the indivId* 
ual named ky the informer waa |chn Lxiw. Tlii ntoea the qB««ien edwther he might net* 
from rime to time, hewe peaaed hanaeU efi aa a Smu maii. Trvnchard, for enomple, did try 
te p«M for a Frenchman dwuig nwh el thetisie ha heed In evk (Add ws 41111* fol. 19|. 
And on « ksat one ecewioa. Ledw aw ymed the fe yia e of a )ewilt ICormpondencr* 
3:231). But. whether this (inla)idemfieanen of Locke w doe le hi eenaciou* deily i or 
merely hW {rrquene aa m cis ti on «4th die S coici ah cBfoa. the point w (hot )ie w« tn doM 
COMM with them Anocher ln fa rp c r*a repon jJce tifi ea Lodie a> Shehesbury'i feemer aec- 
retary ond awpdaeet hen with Argyfl. S iew a ei, Codviof, end other Scecamen. Indeed, the 
infonrwfit, who wee p rovi d ing a torvciSance report oa who he had seen cm baard Argyll'* 
ahip* prior to theit ceding, be fi evc d di Locke had acfsafly aaledwwh Argyll'* enpeditioex 
(Add. MS 41117, fob. $-4; I wbh to dienk Ekcabeth htumaati for her ee a wanc g in the 
imalaoon of chia report from the Dindi). 
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was circulatcag among the exiles. As he modestly characteriud it in his 
report to MkUleton, it was "d>e most impudent and horrid libel" that 
"the mal ice M hell itsel 1 could possibly invent." Chudlei^ was only able 
to procure a copy "with great difficulty/' because the radicals were "so 
very cautious in the sale and dispersal" of the tract "that they will not 
part with any ont ... but only to such as they %vell know and have a con¬ 
fidence in that they will not betray tbem/''^ It was ut this report, from 
which I have previously cited, thai Chudleigh suggested Locke as the 
work's author. This was not. lor reasons already discussed, a reckless ac¬ 
cusation on Chudleigh's pan. He was personallly acquainted with Locke 
from his days as a student at Chnri Chur^. and it appears that he met 
with Locke on at least one occasion following the latter's arrival in Hoi* 
land. Since he knew Locke to be a radical. Chudletgh was not deceived by 
his ostensible reason for coming to Holland ("he pretends to become for 
the benefit of the air"). And. he wrote, "whether he be the author of (An 
Impariittl Enquiry] or not. I do not see (or what reason Mr. Lock should 
be so much indulged as to keep his place in Chnit Church whilst he lives 
amongst the worst of our traitors." Such sinecures were "never intended 
for the maintenance and support of such as seek to ovenhrow the govern- 
ment."*' Chudletgh also mentions that Richard Nelthorp, one of the Rye 
House conspirators, after spending some time in Amsterdam was now en 
route for Luxembourg in company vriih William Waller’s wife. Chud- 
leigh indicated that an attempt would be made "to seize him if ii be pos¬ 
sible." And. he added, "this Nelthorp was one of Lock’s companions’’m 
Holland.** 

’This remarkable letter produced an immediate response from Sunder¬ 
land. who wrote to Dean fell ordering the expulsion of Locke from his 
studentship in Christ Church, Much ink has been spilled over the arbi¬ 
trariness and ui|ustKe of this action, but it must be remembered that 
Locke had obtained the position ongmally as t political appointment, and 
indeed, even his medical degree was granted only after the intervention 

**AM MS 41110. fob w.m 

* Add MS 41910. fol 16B Tina pan ei O m dl n gh a Inter wn pnM*d by C«al Price. 
"Tbomaa Chedkigh en fohn teebe. 1694.*' NWf» timl Quarte* 144. ne. 24 (Neveenber 24. 
1444) 519. 

**Aild MS41110,fol. IBB UKfoksdinqwredafcerMn. WalnmalanertoMn.Clsriu 
raflirrin theyaet (CarTf^eiUriKa. 2 414). h wia pat ai ihH nmr, acDrdmg ID Weds, (hat 
Willisin Walki aecured the yuB i uac ot pf wn ma tram the Dakc of LBReibuug, end hr 
and aome of the cDnapiMm wrm there lo maka pevyennona for Argyll’* HiweUon m 
arnter leaeey iHsrkttfl MS 4M5. M 270S Bacaww ^ a com^aan* by Diaries 11 to the 
Elector e< Brandenborg, Coodenewgh and Nelriiocp be«n foned ID low Dam for aefot 
temtory {Sserst Niatery, py BS-BS) Omdkigh's imr&gsnce. ihwefofs. rhst Ndiheep. 
Wallet, and othm had gone ot were en mte foLnaembDu/g was very good 
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of tht highnt polickal •urhonty-^^he kin^ hiiriMlf. This does not excuse 
the arbitnnness of the retnovaJ, but there was ceneinly a point to Chud- 
ieigh's argument that Locke’s biographers* because they have generally 
proctaimed his innocence of polineaJly subversive actions, have failed to 
recognize. Sunderland's initial letter to Fell was terse and businesslilce: 

The Icing being given to understand chat one Mr. locfce, who be¬ 
longed to the late Earl of Shaftesbury* and has upon several occa¬ 
sions behaved himself very fartiously and undurifully to the govern¬ 
ment . , . would have him removed from being ■ student, and that 
. . . your lordship would let me know the method of doing it.** 

Fell never doubted the king's assessment of Locke. The latter, he wrote* 
is* "as your lordship is truly informed, a person who was much crusted 
by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and who is suspected to be ill-affected to 
the government." The problem for Fell was that on the relatively few oc¬ 
casions Lodce was at Oxford * he had been ext remel y cau twu s, refusing to 
be trapped into political discussions by the various spies, including Fell 
himself* who made It a practice to keep an eye on him. Fell discloses this 
fact not as a defense of Locke's innoceiKe, bur almost apologetically, in 
the sense chat he is unable to contribute anything to the evidence against 
Locke, as he had against Locke’s Oxford friends, Robert Pawling and Al¬ 
derman Wright. "Notwithstanding that" (the lack of evidence in his 
hands). Fell explains that he has summoned Locke to return to England 
by January 1, which, if he does not* he will be expelled by the college* and 
if he does* "he will be answerable to your lordship" for his actions. 
Doubtless* Fell thought this a clever trap, though he probably suspected 
some impacierKe on the pan of the governme n t* because he added that "if 
this method seem not effectual or speedy enough* and his majesty . . . 
shall please to command his immediate remove ... It shall accordingly 
be executed."" 

Fell was correct in his suspicions, br Sunderland immediately dis¬ 
patched a directive to him "by his majesty’s command" that Locke be 
"forthwith" removed from his student’s place in the college. Fell replied 
that "his maresty’s command for the expulsion of Mr. Locke from the 
college was fully executed" and he rece i ved in return Sunderland's assur¬ 
ance that Charles II "was well pleased" with the Dean’s ^eedy compli¬ 
ance with his order.’Though Fall had some respect for Locke’s intelli¬ 
gence and the fact that ha had been a student and lecturer in the 

* C5P0* 27: m. Ssnderimd'i letter o M November i. 1 

^ The SKhsage el l enm b eovesn Fel end Sunderland on Locke'* expulsaon i* printed 
in Kii« l;37»-2S2 

*CSn>*37i»t Titts letter 19 tbccdNowstetl. 
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college* he wa$ no ^end of Loefce, And the Dean was even less sympa* 
thetk to the radicaJ Whig poliikal position with which Locke was clearly 
identihed. Despite the attempts of Uter wnters to bridge the gap berween 
the man who supported and aided Monmouth's RebeUion and the man 
who rounded up students at Oxford and was prepared to lead a company 
of them against Monmouth in the field, the fact is* Fell's response to Sun¬ 
derland represents nothing more than* at best* an attempt to preserve the 
autonomy of university procedures from direct political interference.'^ 
In this brief encounter between two institutional authorities* the political 
fate of Locke as a pawn in the struggle was never in doubt by either parry 
j n the dispu te. But what wu Locke's view of the matter ? 

At the time of his expulsion* Locke was in Leyden, and was planning to 
go 10 Utrecht* where he intended to spend the winter.*" He arrived at 
Amsterdam en route to Utrecht on November 18 , and while there he re¬ 
ceived word that Bishop Fell had summoned Kim bodt to Oxford, If De 
Beer is correct in hn surmise that Locke responded immediately ro the 
news of his removal from his student's (dace by wnting t letter to Pem¬ 
broke. then Locke received Fell's letter or notification of his expulsion on 
December 8 . Locke's letter to the Carl of Pembroke, of whkh mention 
has previously been made, is (to put it mildly 1 a document fraught with 
troublesome guesrions. Since its first appearance in print, in Christie's 
Lift p/ Shaftesbury. toward the end of the nineteenth century* the letter 
has constituted the bedrock upon which the assumption of Locke's polit¬ 
ical innocence has been grounded.** Yet. it is a rather shaky foundation* 
and both Cranston and L^lett have challenged the veracity of some of 
Locke's statements in the lener ** In view of its importance* both the 
contents of the letter and the allegations concerning its accuracy as a 
measure of Locke's pobtical perspective and activities* merit a careful con- 
uderation' 

After mentioning his receipt of the news of his summmis to Oxford* 
Locke writes, "when 1 was preparing to comport myself to that citation as 
became me. the next post brings the news* that 1 am actually expelled." 

** Clurin IimA F 01 wcogsaid iStM Rdl fw( taias n L^ciic's frtend. and he cea* 
drwfted pettinew «S (h« mUom. dwagh he wWer^ed w die Loche's innermce 

»f iny sediUow sRivtty ef rhe EaHy Pvfi cf tht Rngn pf kmt* ike Sttoni. JlOB, 

pp. 3^1^) A Nw days after Menmevth's eierutMO. Ml wmt tp 1 friend reafftniung his 
(onvniDneni ~lor the sake et the (ddov^ter Merast" iAdd. m 19M1* foL 210). 

Cormp«mderrrs*2:6ai-aa2 

*■ ComipeadoKr.l'SM DeB«eratBg)|esnthasLiKkewnHehi*reply"wit)uAsiewhours 
edrecening. , theMveol hiidspnvMsa« 

■** Foa-BaemefferAoByaWi the Imer as praitedmChnsBe as dir basis fat hiS defense 

(d Loeke’s innncnKe (I tl36| 

* Cratwran. pf 247-2SO. Carmpwidmr. 3.661 
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Did Locke mlly intend to imim to Ox^o^d to confront the charges 
against hun« as some incerpreien have assumed, and as he seems to imply 
here? It is difficult to accept such a conduston in view of the ba that, fot 
more than a year. Locke had employed various aliases, changed reu- 
dences, concealed financial transactioru, used dphen and other means of 
preventing his correspondence from being undmtood or intercepted by 
the authorities—all in an effort to escape detection from the English spies 
in Holland. And now. when he was in more serious trouble than ever, as 
a result of the direct action of the king. Locke suddenly planned to appear 
in person at Oxford to preserve a studentship of vdiich he was not likely 
to assume the residency m the oudst of Tory Oxford? Moreover, if he 
were planniitg to return to England, he would certainly rtt^ulre some 
money for the trip. Yet his foumal shows that be received lOO guilders 
from Thomas Dare on November 17, as he was leaving Leyden; Dare paid 
him again on Nov e mber 30, the date on which Locke probaUy learned of 
Pell's initial nodfkaHon, and then not again until late December,^ In 
other words, Lodie made no attempt during the period he was in Am* 
sterdam after receiving EelTs summons and before writing the December 
6 letter to withdraw any money from Dare, as he would have had to have 
done if he planned to leave the conntry. Nor did he issue instructions 
about packing or the care of hb books, or pay his debts, indudinghis rent. 
In short, there is no tangible evidence that Locke actually intended to 
leave Holland in December 16S4, or that he altered his original intention 
of spending the winter in Utrecht. 

After appealing to Pembroke to confirm his innocence of the charges, 
Locke writes; 

I appeal likewise to my Lord 6ishop of Oxford whether my carriage 

in the college . . . carried in it any the least. . . appearance of tur* 

bulency, faction, or sedition. 

As Cranston remarks, this appeal was shrewdly formulated, for even Fell 
had to concede that while Lodie was "in the college" he had been ex¬ 
tremely cautious with respect to political acttvines. To what degree the 
evidance of Locke's relations with his friends Robert Pawling and Alder* 
man Wnght (two leading "disaffected" SNhig politicians in ^ford about 
whom Bishop Fell regularly complained to the government) or his aAiv- 
ities during College's trial at Oxford and his assodadon with Robert West 
(upon whose testimony so many arrests and prosecutions of the Rye 

Hsb.l.tol. SS Rn-Boame vn»dM«piai«cin«naM'iirtm.lMke"mafvedto 
r«mm •< ooa W EAgknd,” bat thnv b l iiyl y m rriikiwr of ihn motutton 
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Hou»c conspiniors had bm pr«diCBt»d| cmUd have been ated a^inst 
this appeal to Biahop FtU is a i^iMstion to which we vfill never know the 
answer. But as Locke himself must have known* the appeal lar^ly misses 
the point, since the king was not responding to complaints about Locke's 
behavior in the college* but rather to his acRvtoes "on several occasions" 
outside the college, 

Locke then reflects upon his association with Shaftesbury* and in the 
only extant instance in Locke’s writings in which he charactenaes that re' 
Jationship in negative terms* he observes "how small an advancement of 
my fortune 1 had made* in so long an attmdance" upon Shaftesbury, and 
how some of his friends have told hem "that 1 had no great reason to brag 
of the effects of that kindness." Locke compbins, therefore, "that having 
reaped so little advantage from my service to him whilst living, I should 
suffer so much on that account now he is dead.'**** The very fact that 
Locke's entiasm of Shaftesbury’s treatment of him* even in this rela' 
tively mild form, runs counter to everything Locke ever said or wrote 
about this relationihip ought* in itself* lo give the interpreter of this letter 
senous pause about relying upon this particular tem as an expression of 
Locke’s settled or general opinions. On ihe contrary, as De Beer suggests* 
the letter was written in great haste and extreme anger; it is certainly one 
of the most emotionally charged piecrs Locke ever penned. It is, in other 
words, precisely nor the example of Locke’s wniing to be used as a general 
rule, as the statement of his long'held* rationally arrived at conduiions. 
It IS an angry reactive document, a responK to the spiteful and petty re¬ 
prisals taken by the English government against the exiles, of which 
Locke's removal from Christ Church is only one instance.^ 

Finally, Locke turns to the important issue* the specific charges against 
him: his having wntten seditious libels and his association with Rye 
House conspirators. Referring to the period when Shsfiesbury was ahve. 
Locke declares* 

I never did any thing undutifully against hit Maiesty or the govern* 
ment: 1 know nothing in my life scandalous, or am conscious of any¬ 
thing that ought to ^ve any offence; 1 have never been of any sus¬ 
pected clubs or cabals* 1 have made little acquaintance, and kept little 

" Even (Iw cnooaei u laaivocal since Lodie dan nn prneat it •• hu own* kui nthee* 
what "wnw oS sny tnends . hove theaght" and raU Iwn 

On May S9,1SBS, for eswnptr. Skekon wren Midflem ih« tn Engbsh miruster it 
Roiterdsfn wasthchnUerofsMMCBregrsmedhi^ByOwrloR Since this individual was 
"lll•a(fmed and tanieusly inchiwd" l eward the gevemneni, Shehon s ag g e w sd that Nm n* 
necuf* be ended (Add. ms SIBII. M. 
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<ompany in nn house where so much came« and br that little my 

choke WAS 0 ^ bookish not busy men. 

Locke dies hts pest record because his actions then were "ell exactly the 
same" as "they have been now." Thus, "as to the company I am said to 
keep at co^ee houses" in Holland. Loche protests that he did not come to 
Holland to "keep company with men, whom every erne that would be sale 
shuns, and who were never any ol my assodares in England, when they 
were under much better arcumstances." As lor "those who are pankU' 
larly named for my companions, 1 assure your Lordship with the truth 1 
would speak my last breath, 1 never saw out of England, nor in a long time 
before I left ttJ^ Coflee houses it is well known 1 loved and frequented 
little in England, less here. 1 speak much vrithin compass when 1 say 1 
have not been in a coflee house as many times as 1 have been months here 
. . . and when I vrent there, whid) I remember I was once forced to do 
three or four times in one week, it was only to speak with some merchant 
1 had business with." Ihe diffxulry with this psrt of the letter lies in dis¬ 
tinguishing the half-truths it contains from the outright lies. For If, by 
"suspected dubs" Locke means the Green Ribbon Club, it is true that 
there is no evidence to show that he was ever a member of that organi¬ 
zation. But as to the general charge of keeping cocrq>any with disaffected 
individuals in Holland who ought to be "shunned" by "everyone that 
would be safe" from suspioon of sedition, Locke's ansvrer is more than 
disingenuous; it is a simple lie. Not only Thomas Dare, Israel Hayes, 
John Nlsbet, lohn Wilmore, Rkhard Netihorp, lacob Vandervcide {the 
bookseller), Daniel Le Blon (one of the merchants in Amsterdam active In 
the planning of Argyll’s and later, Monmouth’a Rebellion), but also 
many others were Locke's companions and associates in Holland, and all 
of them were radicals the En^ish government wanted arrested for sedi¬ 
tion. 

In dealing with this part of the letter, it is necesMry to skip ahead in the 
atory in order to introduce into the discussion evidence that has a bearing 
upon any asaesament of the maaty of Lod;e's reply to Pembroke. The 
evidence consists of extracts from the voluminous intelligence reports 
submitted to the English Secretary of State by Chudleigh and Skelton, [n 

'* TMsuMifiTiw.meiaemady. the bathsaLiMfec ihdloiewhfgwwfv and Oivy.whv were 
ihocc panKularir named « hit coneameni. 

DnUd UWon (akna with faniM WwhmfUw). were iwe of dw prinapal Kand-niwn 
for Moranooth'r IUMIwiK-” rebdbqn -p wi ii K > U Bg mndiafiu." ShehM oiled them |Allan 
Fee. Tht Loyai WannportAs. London' Bodky Head. 1921. p iSd: Earle. MeomoHlk'* Rek- 
rh, p. 1S2). Le Blon ilaoprmided fodgineat *anow uses be ferguaen, Civy. Arawrong 
Coodenoo^, and other rt&cak {CSPO. 2$;444; Lodte'a jourual henaeen 1493 and 

148? ahow that he maintain d fregoem ceotaa wMh le Bfort 
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Aph] 166S« therv is a rTpoTi on Lodte’s sssodsnon with John Cochrane* 
James Stewart, and others involved in making the final preparatioru ior 
Argyll's invasion. Grey. Ferguson, the widow Smith, and Mofunouth are 
also mentioned in the report.*^ In May. "the secretary of Shaftesbury, 
Doctor Lock" is meeting in Utrecht with one of Argyll's most dedicated 
supporters and a key liaison figure between the Scottish and English rad> 
icals. Locke invited this individual. Walter Cross, to share his house. 
Cross was a Nonconformist minister who had been deeply involved in the 
Rye House Pfot.^'* lie had also contributed some money to help equip 
Argyll's expedition.Any arrangement between Locke and Cross, the 
double agent wrote, was being held in abeyance, pending "the first newa 
of the success" of Argyll's expedition. Later reports confirm Locke's as* 
sociation with John Starkey, Mrs. Smith, Cochrane. John Howe. John 
Thompson, and other radicals involved in the Rye House Plot and Mon* 
mouth's Rebellion. The substance and circumstances of these IntelligeRce 
reports will be discussed below in the context of their importance to the 
planning of Monmouth's Rebellion, but they are introduced here because 
they cast grave doubts upon ihe truthfulness of Locke's letter to Pem¬ 
broke. It IS true that all of these reports descnbe meetings and aenoiu that 
occurred a few months after that letter was written, and we may therefore 
conclude either that Locke suddenly involved himself with radicals with 
whom he had not previously associated m Holland, or that these associ¬ 
ations represent a continuing relationship with individuals, one that pre¬ 
cedes the letter to Pembroke, and as we shall see, one that unquestionably 
postdates it and extends throughout the period of Locke's exile until his 
return to England in 1669. Taking all the evidence into consideration, I 
believe the latter is the correct conclusion. Chudlei^'s complaints to the 
English government were, after all, based upon intriligencr reports ex- 

Add. HSSI617.M. S 

Add. MS 4iai2. M. 70, Lerli*, wMafpeanfs hsvtSevn Maytag at dw nmcM ih« 
Nxiie of the dmbW s|*ai, acted a« a g»*betM«vn let Ctw la canwyiag an offer freni dte 
laner to his landlord of four d«<atoe«s per tredi foe Croaa and his setyani w bveand eat ai 
his houM 'Thts offer a p p ears m have been ded ia ed. or toare hhely. veidad by rhe evants 
ihai befell Argyll and hwaasoctfies Later, there la a h m a a al inmacoan between Locke and 
Papillon lavolving Croaa. and at one podir Locke teceieed has mall H Ctdm’s reMdencv, 
whKh may indKite iher hews sMynmthete foe a ame(Co>rfs p eadfiicr. 3:St. I2d|. Locke 
owned a book by Croaa oa the Scnpte i ee (LI #bS]|. 

Ai leyortW by (he double affM m UnedH (Add ws4ISt2. M 732). Crew waaar* 
Tested in fviy IbAV irymp (o esc^ from Ci^and with Manhest Meade and Zachary 
Bourne, srho cenainly «me part (he conapracy Tsm <ahes cwtspua i o c s . UtdadlAg one 
had provided a safe house for John Nsbct. were also arrested naar where Meade. Cross, 
and Bourne were capared |hs fWV 45, M 351, E. M., A Copy af e Letter Sent fnm a 
Person 7^ IVas PresewTal rhe Apyrehmson of Mr, Meade ond ftsrA4orr. 16SJ). 

' AikJ. MS 41B12. M. 222; fM. m 41S16. M. 106. 
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ftctly like thoee I heve cited, end h seeme more reeMruble to conclude that 
the ori^ntl docummcs deecribin^ chit period (1684) of Lodce't activity in 
Hoi lend, unlike thoee of 168^1686/ have not nirvived than to believe 
that Locke'i commitment to Moncnouth't mate and hit active role in ad' 
vancing it were merely lait-minute deciMOru on bit part.'** In any event, 
whai we are not entitled to cmtdude from Locke’t letter to Pembroke it 
that it repretenu a itatement of lode’t politkal innocence that accu' 
rately de^bet the entire tU'year period of hu enie in Holland, not to 
mention hit previous years of asaoctaiion vhih Shaftesbury. 

The charge laid against Locke about vHudt he may have been able to 
speak with most confidence and least prevarication—and certainly the 
Mie for which evidence M>e way or another was and is most difficult to 
discover per ta ined to his having written "seditious libels." Interest* 
ingly, Locke, thou^ he feigns surprise at the allegation, acknowledges 
that this b not the first time such accusations have been made. Rather, he 
has for i number of years been suspected of being the author of various 
anonymous tracts. So frequently, m fact, has thedvarge been made that 
Locke is able to turn the accusatkm around by maintaining that the styles 
of these various pamphlets attributed to him were so different "ihat it 
was hard to think they should have the same author," much less himself. 
Thus, "it Is • very o^ fate, that 1 should get the reputation of no small 
writer, without having done anything for it." Aptn from some youthful 
poetry obscurdy published. Locke wntes, 

1 here solemnly protest in the presence of god. that 1 am not the au¬ 
thor. nor only of any libel. but not of any pamphlet or treatise what • 
soever in print good bad or indifferent. 

This protest is reaffirmed, at greater length, in a subsequent letter to Ed¬ 
ward Clarke (January 1685) locke repeats the "malicious" suspicions 
that have been raised against him concerning the authorship of various 
libels published in Holland, He insists that such writing as he has done 
(in manuscript) deals with speculations remote from politics and that he 
Is not preparing "anything for the press here."**’ To which he adkk: 

”* It 9m Afithenr WmS whemwM Bw Led* BipHlsd tor fechsv- 

Irc Lep with LtMd Grvy end Rg6«ii r ti yMm i (Amheny Wood. 7ht lift «nd 

Thntt of Antkonf Wood, S vok . Oifofd OMvndpn Pms. 18R. >:117)* Weed's scnirwy 
H • WBR* » Mfurtly epm te mi ilien are aewral oBMab* in this paiticeUr 

note, bm d* San fhs he reten m a joan* tot hs oMnem w Chadeigh’a oimfilMnt to 
MbUWton abootliKfanBagrwi 0tChiii8n|b'« hqeraboMUdwdwd mthe tent* net- 
ther the 6m not the only mao’laiM he hrwa / d ol to the Saoetary e( State, ciMc neitW 
nor Grey k tartotmti m that lenet, 

**' Cermaondence, 2.a72. 
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For I tell you sgain with that mith which should be sacred betwixt 
friends that 1 am not the author of any treatise or pamphlet in print 
good bod or indifferent and therefore you may be sure how I am used 
when people talk of libels. . . 1 am so far from writing any that I cake 
care not to read anything that looks that wty. I avoid all commerce 
about them and if a letter from a friend should have in it but (he title 
or mention of any libel. I should think it a sufftoent reason to bum 
it immediately whatever else of concernment there might be in it, 
and TO quarrel with him that wnt it and 1 desire i>o other usage for 
my letters or myself from my friends. , . 1 have never any com* 

merce of news with any absent acquaintarKe« and inquire not after it 
. I have scarce read so much as half a dozen gazefte[$) since 1 have 
been here and those only when other people have put them into my 
hands. . . having resolved not to meddle in the least with any public 
affairs, I decline as much as 1 can the discourse of them and ... I 
choose rather to converse [vnrh forei^iersj than with my country¬ 
men. 

If, as I suggested m Chapter 5. Locke viewed his role with respect to A 
Letter from o Person in fke Counrvy or No Protestant Plot as merely that 
of a contributor to these pubikaoons for which Shaftesbury or Ferguson 
were ultimately responsible as authors, then Locke's denial might very 
well stand. Even so, it should be kept m mind that we are speaking of any 
published 'libel/’ for Locke had vrttten at least one seditwus tract—the 
Ttoo Treutises—and another with lames TyrrelL which probably would 
have been regarded as such, at the time this letter wMwnnen.^'* In other 
words, insofar as we are concerned with Locke’s intentions, and his frame 
of mmd, politically speaking, these protestations of innocence have a Jes¬ 
uitical cast to them when viewed as expressions of Locke's political per¬ 
spective, which certainly was not then, or ever, that of an apaihenc neu* 
tral. 

The middle part of the passage cited above appears to refer to an earlier 
letter to Clarke (March 17, 16M) In which Locke himKif discussed the 
"pamphlets published here that deserve as well to be burnt" as the two 
"libels" whose titles he included in his letter For, the message to Clarke 
is that "if a letter from a friend jLodce] should have in it but the title or 
mention of any hbel, I should think it a sufficient reason to bum it im¬ 
mediately whatever else of concernment there might be in it." There was 
reason, as we have seen, to bum that particular letter, for it was a report 
ro Clarke on the planning of Argyll’s profected invasion. It was, m short. 

This iMftuKnpi nplyTOsbook ^ SuPtnaftsct n tkjgixwl ■ Cli^pui lOUoa. 
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An incTiminAnng document. «bouid it ^All into the hAnds of the govern* 
ment st thi> point, end therefore it deserved to be burtMd. 

As to the pan of Lodie's letter relating to news of England, this is a 
three-quarters truth. That Lodce did not discuss ' public affairs" with in¬ 
dividuals with whom he did not have a rdatsonship of great trust is true 
enough, and is even confirmed by the intelligence reports submined by 
one of those individuals, who was a double agent. That Locke never in¬ 
quired after news of England ts not quite true, since he had ^ecifically 
asked Clarke to send him news of the trials of the Rye House conspirators 
in the summer of 16R3. and in ciphered form, other polirkal news is con¬ 
tained in their correspondence.'* In a later letter, Locke wrote that there 
was no necessity for Clarke to indude in his letters (he "puUk news 
which gazettes and newsletters tell of/' the ur^licadon being that Locke 
could obtain for himself this news from the gazettes available to him in 
Holland.'” And in his foumal, Locke does record the purchase of ga¬ 
zettes. and also a number of occasions under the heading "spent with my 
countrymen/' where (he wine and food was paid for by Locke.'* So much 
for his avoidance of discourK vnth Kli countrymen! 

If Locke's statements in his letter to Pembroke must be read with more 
than a grain of salt, and in a context that relates its contents to a lifetime 
of political activity on Locke's pan. nevertheless the cue for Locke's au¬ 
thorship of any particular pamphlet ia soil difhcult to prove. But unlike 
his Victorian biographers. 1 do not believe that his statements to Pem¬ 
broke (iimJ Cbrke) absolutely dose the door on (his question. Given the 
personal and political circumstances he was in, it is absurd to assume that 
Locke was incapable of lying and therefore, in a sense, was less of a hu¬ 
man being than any of us might be in the Mme situation. Lord Russell 
lied more than oswe to save himself, as did Sidney in denying to Shaftes¬ 
bury that he was receiving money from the French.*^' This is a Krious 

CemseotiSmrf. 2.612>ai3 
'** CotrttiKmimct. 2 602. 

Corrnfmifnn. 2:606 

MS LM. Ms. VS, (2-lJ. 

In his tmOsI runUnanon, Roswfl nwiwuncd thw ht had h«ttd nethine abem in (ft* 
lurrenlon, 4ld not kaowwtwiSin FcifMgn wwM ihr awRH^ « Hawd no 6(** 

cussMi ef TMKfMrd. Tsuaign. «• iNf scOug erf the hag’s gaairfs. sM knm ngUuKg ran* 
fstfttng ths p w i ki pt wi n at the Sroo (Spm. un i 111 4 1 , sy. 12 VU21 $aDW«4ih«M(knMU 
ncrtniddlfisd ti hti trial ■h«n Rosadl wm c on l ron wl mdi rfw mctmsnagusM kon. bui 
evan that rsceirf cant«m a numbw erf oarHghi bca ky R«MrU His bs on the Hoar of the 
HouM of Cooimons ab ou t ftoi rtcmuig wtatej from dw Fmid\ was rfiaousrd tn Qiapter 
4 above, (i is siat my ift M i i ti im b impngB Rn w tJ’s dBr aew t. on the cemvaty. rhv ^nt is 
that swn so swU r si p vinwl and grnmfty mthlal aa indnidiial as RumcH. whose integrity 
was BnrversaDy conceded, naghi neverthekw gntm bmseU through a Uaebood, 
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charge to consider, and 1 have tried to weigh Ku statements accordingly. 
But. as 1 have suggested, preasely because oi the problematic character of 
these statements, they cannot simply be read as being self-evidently true. 

Chudletgh suspected Locke of having written two specific ''libeU": An 
Enquiry into.. the Barbarous Murder of the Laie Ear! of Essex. Md An 
impartial Enquiry into the Administration of Affairs m England. Robert 
Ferguson was certainly the author of the first, and almost as certainly, of 
the second. Yet, Locke's own position on Essex's "murder," and the po¬ 
litical arguments and lennuwiogy of the Ttoo Trrarises, are parallel to. 
and frequently identical with, those employed by Ferguson in these pam¬ 
phlets. Even if we accepted entirely the truthfulness of Loclie's denial, ap¬ 
plied to these two treatises, that denial could never serve as the basis for 
an argument that Locke did not share Ferguson's political perspective. 

Locke sent the letter to Pembroke as an enclosure in a letter (lost) to 
Clarke.Laslett has suggested that Clarke retained the letter and that 
Pembroke probably did noi see its contents.*’^ This interpretation does 
not seem borne out by Locke's uiquines put to Clarke in his letter of fan- 
uary 1.1685. which presuppose that Clarke and Pembroke have discussed 
the contents of the Utter s letter.^ Yet the January epistle does raise 
some doubts about the sucus of the earlier document. In the lost or de¬ 
stroyed letter to Clarke. Locke had ventured a guess as to the identity of 
the individual who had informed on him. which he now characten 2 es ai 
a "useless conjecture whKh could serve to no purpose to be mentioned." 
Moreover, "had 1 heard then what I have |since| concerning" the reports 
on his politiail activity. "I should not have mentioned It nor troubled" 
Clarke with the busmen.'^’ And. describing the conditions of his writing 
to Pembroke (and Clarie). Locke refers to the fact that "the circumstance 
of the time led my then perplexed thoughts into that nmjecturt." a per¬ 
plexity that. I have suggested, seems a term applicable to the letter as a 
whole and not merely to one con)ectural part of Locke's correspondence 

'•< CprTrvofUmf.I Mt 

'' LMkn.p. 41« 

^ ''M t P [PemUdsI notio to poa of tK« px ua ipi of my Inter sad npivw any 
willin g fww (hai 1 ihouU amd tom any pan ol eiy nc Or Snitiltftu kumano T . . If 
hed^ (will End Kmr «»y iq wnd ir" (Corrnfottdnaea, 2 VS) 

WSatwer the «dutw of Lodw'a UibnnoiMin hi dw moarh-iana M U mal list Hen hH 
lener to Pembroke and tK» one to Qarbe, ii u not inAoied in hi» certotpondenct nor wm 
II in ihrCusmc. Hus ttttfmmtewAHvm* to control one oeidupteviow page (p. 4731 
where he says he nevec b ae ei tt to or uumtet after poirticsl nm. The newt of t.oekeY ei* 
pultion. however, moev widely kno w n ihan Oe Beer impbea (p. 4SB|. George Hiekei 
wrote 10 a friend at Cambridge fffove m be i 24.14M} ihct he ''was very ^ad to hear that 
Lock a turned mi of ChrW Chacth." aince iw Mayewy'a eneonet." Mich as ha believed 
Locke to be. had no to hold aiach powooti* (ws BaHard 12. U. 2|. 
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w that moment. *nie jenuary letter aJao indkates that Locke ha» had ''9ec> 
ond thoughts" about his letter to Pembroke, comains statements 
ot which 1 "do not upon second thoughts lo well approve as being not o( 
a piece with ^ rest, and therefore pray bum them, saving them cannot 
be of any use."^^ Finally, Locke rejects any rdiance upon "his Majesty's 
great r/emenry" on his behalf, and asks Cbrke to prevent any of Locke's 
friends from interceding on his behalf with the king, since it is not yet "a 
proper dme to move" from Holland.^ He also advises his friend to make 
sure that he employs "a sure messenger" in the exchange of messages 
between them, since some of Locke's letters have been intercepted by the 
government.** 

Apart from the second thoughts Locke experienced in the month fol¬ 
lowing his letter to Pembroke, other dramaik developments had taken 
place that affected the plans and circumstances of the radka] exiles in Hol¬ 
land. In November, Monmouth made a not*too-secret trip to England in 
order to confer privately with Charles II. He warned his father that lames 
had a secret plan to kill him. ** ChaHes was not especially surprised at the 
news, but he was impressed at the dangers to which Monmouth had ex¬ 
posed himself in order to cimvey it. The fact that the king was planning 
to make a "great change" in his administration, wKkh involved sending 
the Duke of York to ScocUnd, recalling Monmouth to England (where his 
legitimacy as Charles' heir would be ac kn owledged), and placing Lord 
Halifax in charge of an essentially moderate administration was begin¬ 
ning to be widely suspected.** Charles had maintained a regular corre- 

Ow (0 miMing tni ill e p bW wcUcm si the Ictm. Udw’i phr^woln y y hn« • Ut 
oBsnrt md rauM br abm ■> nirr id iIm itiDR cnsya on «dpcsnow iSim bs scni to □arke 
fmn time to omc. But n me eiinpli «MDgh be hMt to My m i e , I luwe frvl»rd 

my theughn on X. lod wiU maS you s teftecemeet ImtesS, he •yMka ol the letter "thoi 
tft ficwd E r> betgoneond sboMt ti io th er tothf estnepuryoee" se ihe otieoeoi hU eetood 
tbeughu. The Bnt t e l e r eots »le be knee to Osrke (bet), ind ili* e ee^, "to the wme 
puryoK/’mow be the kwet lo Ptmbfofc e nwM. bothcSudodi Lodie warn bunted. SuMy 
ihte II« dreette mpenie to weond thougho on the re kti wfy le tn ocuou* tcfi ci et educstion 
thet he eetu to Oerite (Cerreepimdettcr. 2.S7S). 

Correeseodeive. 2,S73. Thb Aottmieo. y eecedet Lecbe’t Ot w run lent to bum 

be earlkr letter to Oerhe md that lodtehadi mg ed hu otiitd ebost pree u ng hb 

am md rtw he hot miMnwn M* srbcr <nn(ecture* ■bom who mo K if uuMt U hr hlf 
trouble, pe w I d ee, I bebeTc, the em nt eu be the nf e wiM to 'teoaid thnu^tte" lo cervftee* 
bon with hi* Utwr B P S ii t b i iA* 

'• CormpendriKe. 2-i7$ 

Dolryotpb, wd. ], pi. 1, bh t. p. 65; Arthw Beymt, ChoHee XL Losdon: Umgmoeu, 
Cm. 1931, p.^ 

AidwwryameMcMiauihfiwdebooemtmpBEoglmd, ChoAoghwtotStoMld. 
dkfon thot he hod hard thros^ Mo muth ** ur e mt* that the dakr hod bnm "caHad to • 
petvaee aal are ftto mth the king," who they oad mo ibom to nane MBUtioBihthehaltto 
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spondencf with hit son tmc« hit dcptJture from EngliJ>d ti the end of 
1683, RTtd HaliUx octed at che duef iniennediary b et ween the two 
men. ^ By the ef>d of 1684. James began to tutpeet that his brother might 
be trying to prevent his ascension to che throne. The suifndon that James 
might, in these drcumstutces, act to hasten the demise of CharJes and 
Monmouth was not a fa r*fetehed supposition. WhiJe in England. Mon- 
mouth received the reassurance of his lather that the plans for his recall 
were going forward, and that James would be asked to go to Scotland to 
preside over the opening of the Scottish Parliament.**^ Armed wich this 
news. Monmouth left England to remm to Brussels and Holland. During 
the first week of January 1685. he received a message from Halifax, which 
he copied I nto his dia ry: 

1 received a letter from Halifax matied by the King in the margin 
. . that in February I should certainly have leave to return. That 
matters were concerting towards it and that the Duke of York had no 
suspicion. 

A few weeks later, pisi three days before Charles' death. Monmouth 
made this notation: 

A letter from Halifax that my business was almosc as well as done; 
but mutt be so sudden as to leave no ume for the Duke of York's 
party to counter-plot. That It is probable he would dwose Scotland 
rather than Flanders of this country; whkh is all one lo the King.’** 

On February 16. Monmouth received the news of his father's death, "O 
cruel fate," as he put ii in Jus diary. All prospects for a peaceful or blood¬ 
less return to England for Monmouth or for the other exiles were now at 
an end. with James, a Catholic, on the throne. 

Meanwhile, those close to Argyll had spent "(he wfiole winter" mak¬ 
ing preparations for che Scottish invasion, planned for someame in the 

riwihrvrw{A4d M 41019. W. IBS) An tatwesWag wW m ewny r r tp wn y Umi U i •comhi 
of ihm tniTlgan invotvm^ Charie*. Menaeath. mi Imim is pfoWded be WiSwni V«i«ch 
{Mtmvn of VrftcJi end Brywew. pp. cf, H. C Poimfi, 7X« Uf* nd IttHn of 

Ctof$i Smtft. 2 veb.. 1090. I 42M3S). Chariw IVs prcpowd dimgH «m widely 
known See (he r e ference * ated by Emerson. Alen w owb'* RebeWee. pp 4.73, 

"* Dsirympk, pt I, Hl 1. p 6$. tecpald von lUnke. Hutory ^ Cn|ind. 6«eb.. UTS, 
4:200; Dr«i rone*. TV Sfertt Hmtofy of WlirfeVff. 1497. pp. iUU. 

"* Accprdmf to Devtd Jam. Trench aamn wtnwd Manmomh that Jamc* had ordered 
him teBed and wanted r» ^ the deV ~si» ha dewKe* dead or aBve” ($«erec Hutoiy of 
Whilthall, p. 29. rf, Memotn of bVudi end Brytoon. p 145. ferret Hwrory. p. 92). 

^ Bryant, Charln U. p. )S6; Mrmmn of Vokch end Bryaie«i. pp, 15^144. 

** Trench. Wntern Rang. p. 74. 
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spring.^ tt hM genenlly bm tMumed that Monmouth knew nothing 
of Argyll's plsns untit Mirdt 168S, end thit his dedskm to }oin forces 
with Argyll in e two-pronged eneck on England was not made uniQ 
sometime in April, ^ These dates are, in my opinion, too Ure by about a 
month. What is true is that there were signifkant personality differences 
between Argyll and Monmouth, and a su^don on the pan of the former 
rhat his earlier plans for a rebellion had been betrayed by his English "al¬ 
lies." either in HolUrtd or in London.”* Hence, there was a certain 
amount of distrust, is there had always been, between the Scots and the 
Englnh radkala, which inhibited their mlbngness to cooperate with one 
another. Yet, the real difficulty lies with the propensity of historians to 
read events so exclusively in terms of the actions of the "great men," and 
their personalities. A radical underground organiaatioA existed quite 
apart from the daily involvement in its affairs of either Argyll or Mon¬ 
mouth, and there were individuals in Holland and England who were 
committed to armed resistance against Charles II and lames 11. Harurally, 
these individuals understood the strategic necessity of the leadership and 
alliance of Argyll and Monmouth in the making of that rebellion, but 
their plans for that undertaking did not rise and fall in response to every 
whim or reaction on the pan of either individua]. 

In early January 1685, it ww reported that the English radicals hdd a 
general meeting in Utrecht.** The obfect of this meeting appears to have 

•V HsrklM Ml «S45. M. 270. ErikVw, Jmai. n 

** Efflcrsen Is pnmafltymsoMiUsbtptsOfieiMaMMAaRi-^htffty.t weald arfsf. 
M • hincnen et h*s witcfprrt«iHn cd M e sim o yA 'i yerswahty He m s ms te hsw known 
bnk concernin g the etseni el Argyl’i pwye^**'** ^ degree of cooferanen berween 
AigyD and the Enghsh nJes. Moecoe e r. dw and ar ti vi U ea ei mdiMduals In 

En|WAd and Holland were lar meet cenyfacated than can be gathtfed from Cti^'s ttati* 
meny. on whwh he sypeori to haw ylaccd great rchanec, Thos. br ekampk, Clbbons was 
arrested on February i, whkh me ans tMe theaa canung letters yenauung to Argyll 's Hnu* 
non wertwWfwn yrtot so ChaAes* de ath . Smce G i bb o ns was meeety the meeaen g er, and had 
been eq u iyyad wiAacomswaybyMonguioththatihedBfahaddutiMiiedallhiaietvama 
(srhkh was not inw), the imyliMoa ceruwOy seen toWthat Monmoolh havebaei) 
privy to she rffom of ArgyO and the cnlei to Imh ay whh the ladkiJf bi England More- 
orer. Gibbons was traveling with WiHlsei S y tJ t te (afans Tnscam Bader), who was dearly 
achnRonbdulfodArgyy. A n o eher odli i eemiO MA 'ss ir i na .«hohadalsobaensei>icnhls 
mlsatOA prlov to the daaA hn by a ■ww umliuu a mote, was arrested at Dover In 
mid-February Foar days ihee Cibhens’ asr ess . an Mkrtner reyomd to the government 
that "the dusetrang yarty" were m poseeasseA of 500 anaa dwi they were yrapared tede- 
bver to Monmooth, provided they ceoU sat ap a mee ung and woek out the at r asigetnenis 
(C5Pf> Ikmes U|, 1 1 1, d. Foi. Reign of f^n, sgprn^f, y. srd) 

** There was some groand for dai bdief that "the too large spreading ol the secret 
amengst oar own friandi" in London had kd to the dje oe er y of the p kw w d rebeUion tsce 
(tore S7 abow). 

^ Coian (XAWBX. Dtr NegorwAoiw a^Camst ITAaaa. 4 vtds . 17S4-175S. 3:140. 
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httn to enlist the support o( the radkals in England on beKal^ of Argyll. 
A number of lenen and measensen were dsspan^ed o England in early 
lanuary in an effort to determine what financial and pcdickal support wu 
available. Mow many letters were sent is not known, but since at least ten 
of them were intercepted by government agents, the total volume of com* 
munication between Holland and Engbnd and Brussels in this period was 
probably rather large. They were, of course, writren In a canting sryle. 
to and from aliases, which makes it difficult to identify either sender or 
receiver. Nevertheless, the contents of tome of these letters art quite in* 
teresting. and taken together they indicate that the lines of communica¬ 
tion established by the radicals as well as the plans for a rebellion were 
not so chaotic a# some sd^oUrs have assumed. 

In a letter from fames Welsh to john Mason at Mr. Wood's house in 
London, dated lanuary U. the author wrnes that he has been "entreated 
by a good gentleman to send the enclosed I letter) unto Mr, Brovm whois 
I believe known to you ra convey it Mfely tohjm,"Mr. Mason is advised 
to speak to M r. 6 rown abou t the con tents of the letter. " Mr. Brown'' was 
a pseudonym used by Lord Delamere. And, on the basis of his later com¬ 
munication and arrangements with Lord Delamere relating to Mon¬ 
mouth’s expedition. ■ reasonable guess would be that "Mr. Mason" Is 
Major Wildman.'*^ Another letter of the same period from Alex David¬ 
son TO Robert Maitland describes the sickness of the author, although he 
has improved since the last letter he sent. He refers to hii "physician" 
who says that "the Spring and good walks will improve his appearance." 
Mrs. Kean sends her regards, and is better than she was, but is "not yH 
absolutely free of the pains in her heart." The letter also contains the 
names of Lord Grey. Chapman Bray, Robert Reed, and "Mr. Green who 
lived near ShaftesiMry House in the Strand."’^ This letter is of special 
interest not only because of iis reference to a pseudonymous mdividuai, 
Chapman Bray, whom Locke had mentioned in his letter to Clarke in con¬ 
nection with an inquiry concerning the Rye House conspirators, but also 
because of its use of a medical style, the reference to the "physician" who 

Sofnr«^ ch<*r hrvn pniUUy rvsrh SrwU ad. br. K wa» im *1 ihW now (fanwry 
16651. Aocnhni w anr ot AsSfawisA ciaiw. that dim was • in«cnn$ m $(pdaM<ddiOK 
»vntpathc*K ra Argyll n asmtun wSiat wfpon. il any, they wm prepared lo give ra the 
undrnalung (ShwU*. Failhfiti Cenftningt. p. 157). 

w Add MstIS9. M 191, la hts cxamiMtien an Jaly 24.1665. Ocksnere mdK>tcd dwt 
he used the alias 'Brawn" and admitted dial hr M mat Wddman at hu house some ti me 
before May 22. when the Parlutnesn qmvenad neiAmciT could not or would not he more 
precise as ra the date or who else was ■ the meeung (Laadsdown e ks 1152. fd 294). 
")amrs Webh" wrote several other cannna lenen m fanuary^o Themas Josies and Wil¬ 
liam Psim—which nere mterrapeed 

Add. >fS4l59.W. 165 
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rnty «v«n be Locke himself, and the partimUr cancmg phrase of "walks'' 
m the spring as a euphemism for the date of the revolution, which Locke 
had employed in hts letters to Clarke. "Mrs. Kean" is also an interesting 
reference, since Keane was Locke's mother's maiden name.'** 11>e indi¬ 
vidual referred to under that pseudonym is. I believe. Monmouth, who 
suffers from "pains in her heart" because he is not yet absolutely con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of a revolution (and for the good reasons discussed 
above, which were unknown to the radicals). 

These letters from Hdland brought readies from England. Writing 
from London on January 12, Sarah Gibbons also made uk of medical ter¬ 
minology, reporting that "I have been very ill all Christmas with fits, but 
1 am somewhat better now. if it please God that you should come over, 
nothing can be more wricome to me. I have satisAed my Brother Mores 
concerning those things." And she adds, "the first opporrunity I have I 
will tend over some money to you to buy a corset and primmer for a par¬ 
ticular friend of mine. Love to Cousin Hubbert and all our fnends."'*^ I 
do not know who Brother Mores or Cousin Hubbert were, but Sarah Gib¬ 
bons was the wife of |ohn Gibbons. Monmouth's personal servant, and a 
frequent messenger traveling on the packet boat between Holland and 
England. On January 20.16U, Sarah Hubbard sent the following letter 
from Brussels to Mrs. Ann Mobury in England; 

1 have not had any letters from you, though I have previously writ¬ 
ten. I'm sending this by Mr. Gibbons with some money to buy some 
tobacco for my father. I have all the things you left with Mr. Spar¬ 
row; send word where my keys and things are . .if all things go 
well... I may see you this summer. 

She alto indicates ihat she is particularly concerned about the health of 
"my child."'** There are two more letters from Sarah Hubbard, undated, 
which convey the message that hii grace is well, and mention ihe subject 
of money. She pleads with her correspondent in England, "Pray send us 
word what is become of Mrs. PerdvaJ. Yft heard that she was gone away, 
but we long to hear how n is with her."'*' This, too. is an interesting ref¬ 
erence in view of the fact that Mn Percival was a particular confidante of 
Locke, with whcrni he had left some of his belongings when he Bed from 

*** Fos-Eoame. 1:4. Wsie, lor noiapk. ased (hr lim of his metlwr'i mstden lumc 
(Bryan link. Thi Mwmoarh E^indr. laoBoa W t ins j LwW, S954, f. 301). (n ■ W n w to 
CUrfte i( the begUming od Afnl tSSS. OngirMSi Bray is agHn amooned by Loche {Gir* 
resyeedmce, 2,)^)7) 

Add. hs41B03,M. 107. 

"• Add. MS 41303, tei. f03. 

^ Add. MS 41303, fab. 1 tO-ll 1. 
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Enf^land. In a notebook that Locke had with him in Holland, there are 
some cryptic notations: "letter . . . Sarah Dear . . . Brother/'^^ These 
look suspiciously like code words indicating the style of cant to be used, 
and they could easily be applicable to the letters (rom either Sarah Hub' 
bard or Sarah Gibbons. From the locarkm (Brussels) and the fact that she 
» "sending" Mr. Gibbons. "Sarah Hubbard" may well have been Mon* 
mouth himselL john Gibbons was swneone Monmouth trusted, and 
through whom he often conveyed messages. In this instance, however. 
Gibbons was seized as he disembarked at Dover, and the letters he was 
carrying, all of them written in cam. were confiscated.^* Nor was Gib¬ 
bons alone, for m February. William Spence, alias Tnstam Butler, was ar¬ 
rested at HarwKh carrying five letters from the radicals in Utrecht and 
some letters and a trunk belonging to lames Washington, a sympathetic 
resident merchant of Rotterdam. Under examination. Spence admitted 
"he saw Mr. Witmore. Israel Mayes. Thomas Dare, and Mr. Keck, who 
are all as great rogues as any in Holland " The English agent also reported 
that Spence had mentioned a house in Amsterdam where Ayloffe. the 
two Goodenoughs. Norton. Wilmore. and several others have been har¬ 
bored,'” Since Locke notes on several occastona that he stayed in the 
same lodgings as Wilmore or paid him for krs bed. it may be that he was 
among the mhers harbored in this Amsterdam house.'” 

One of the confiscated letters appears to be from Thomas Papillon. for¬ 
merly a London merchant and sheriff doaely associated with Shaftes¬ 
bury, now one of the exiled radicals in Holland He observea that he has 
previously written "my good fnend Mr. Brovm, but 1 am troubled and 
disappointed not to have an answer from him." Nor has he heard from 

Mary PerOv*! had been* m«mbere($Mw«Wry'»h 0 ttwheU Iremai IraMiha 16^. 
and ww thu* wdl known to loch* (Otnacw. S^firaSwry. 2 21t. F«i*Be«me. 1.4B|. She 
(•mcntioiwd by Loch* in hi»l*Rmro Clark* Marck-AanJ IMb Mra PereWalivahonwn- 
(toned oirwokiwrvrtwi lb«k*v**T*mhdat«dbyDeB**(**iaM. bwi belong to IMS (Co*- 
fttffondenct, ix 1 - 4 ), 

MsLlB.foi. ISS. 

*** Add uft 41103, Ms. 123.] 70. C5Pl7(|ann II). 1 ]. 

>*' Add. H94I8Q3,M IBI That Spewewvm by ikr name olBoHeria provided by Maior 
Hdines' reanmeny (Tfwc and flam Arrotnri. p. OJ 
Add. iM4IIQ3.fol 141 

fol 142;iMfe.M 71 

Evrmt *eUfd rwo Wnm, boOi (d dw tame due (Pebruary 10.160$). One of (hem. 
wtinen uftderiovttdonyau and m cant d u d ai the ( e n he noted on the both watwrUien 
by Papilton The o(her wai a letter ngned "T.P " and addre i rad to Papllcoi'a wife in Am* 
•(enkm. $ince (he handwntin^ ts cwn ple u ly diHerem. heeh laier a cannot be by PapiUon. 
Papiilon lived in Utrecht, not Aii ui eidam. and ww unlikely to rign a letter to hn wife 
*'T. P' * I bebrve the latter, (he i elor t . wa a foe g cry by m fotani the only tau w i i i ien by 
oneol Skclton't tftn. 
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Mr. Grod((?). Mr. Ckrk. or Mn. L*ile(?).^ Another letter for Elizabeth 
Croxton in Bnisaels, dated the end o( January artd addressed "Dear 
Mother/' eomplains that this is the third letter she has written since com¬ 
ing here, but she has not heard from her. And, the author adds, "I hope 
ro see England by Easter."*^ 

] believe these letters indicate that Monmouth was more informed 
about Argyll's plaAS for a rebellion and at an earlier date than has been 
assumed. Yet, they also make very evident the difficulties faced by the 
radicals in Holland in raising the money they needed from iheir friends 
in England, as well as the proMems of sending and receiving messages 
across "the bng pond." Being infonned about and being wholly commit¬ 
ted ro the undertaking are. however, two different things, and (he corrt- 
spondence ared above discloses the doubts entertained by Monmouth 
prior to Charles’ death regarding ihe necessity of armed rebellion, at least 
so far as England was concerned. Monmouth was at The Hague when he 
learned of his father's death, and incidentally of an express message from 
lames II asking Wilbam to arrest him. William himself showed Mon¬ 
mouth the letter and allosved him to escape. He went to Rotterdam, and 
then to Brussels.*^ 

While at Brussels, Monmouth received a letter from Spence, informing 
him of the preparations for Argyll’s invasion, and asking whether he in¬ 
tended to lend his support to it. Emerson dared this letter ’'around the end 
of March." and on that basis, argued that sometime between that date and 
April 21, "a great change" occurred m Monmouth's amrude toward the 
projected rebellion, which at the Uii minute he decided to fob*’’* 
assumptMii was used to support the argument that Monmouth moved 
from a state of indecision to plunging Into a rebellion over which he did 
not have any organiaational control; moreover, he did so on the basis of 
false intelligence fed to him by Ferguson and by his contacts in Eng¬ 
land.*” Such IS the portrayal of Monmouth’s involvement in his rebel¬ 
lion as presented in the secondary literature. *nits picture, I believe, is at 

*** Add. MS Sli03. M, tv Fran the hsndwri u n g mdi the exeptmi oi "Ctark,” It Is 
difftnih H) nuke eat ihe l um ei. "Creek" le tn sparcdMuUea, snd prebsUy a peeodonym 
in iny care. Ihe erher u prehsbty Mrs. lisk. vhe a radMt aympa ih i t er. and who wsa 
Mbaequemly executed tor having given retage laltachard Net ih erp and leha Hteks ar the 
Omeot Mofunou<h'» ReWhon. "CWk" awy be ■ fire Jceiym for FeeguiOA. who uacd that 
lumedurtAgikia period (Add MdldlO. Or ahemaovely.hmgbr very well reter 

to Edward Clarke 

Add, MS 41803. bL lU. 

Mf moin of VeHth and flryaaon, f. IkS. (XOyley. MenmMrh. p 2&3, 

** Emeem, Monmourh’r XekeUwn, pp. U, 6^-70. Ihe ongoial lener ra Sf«ncc n 
primed in Wefwmd. Memoin, gp 
^ CmersoA. MemnovlA'a R t ks feoa . p. 13, 
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best misteeding^ eml in some respects (sJse. Neither Emerson nor most of 
(hose who heve eccepted his outhority, such u Trench, consulted the 
Middleton manuscripts and certain other materiaJ that renders the se* 
<|uen<e of events in their narratives implausible; and this, in rum, neceS' 
ritaies a reinterpretation of the meaning of those events and of Mon* 
mouth's intentions. 

According to Grey, immediately after Monmouth left The Hague for 
Brussels fFebruary 16 or 17). Ferguson came to him and asked him to ar¬ 
range a meeting between Argyll and Monmouth. Grey told him that the 
latter was in Brussels. Ferguson infornted Grey of Argyll's plans, indi¬ 
cating chat a number of EngUih radicals vrerc involved, that arms asul am* 
munition had been purchased, "and that all things were in that readiness 
br his design." If Monmouth did not speedily lend his support to the rev* 
olution, Ferguson declared, "there vrere (hoae that would |act] without 
A few days later, Grey learned from Dare that the Scots had sent 
to Monmouth and had received a favorable anitver from him. indicating 
that a meeting between Argyll and Monmouth would take place very 
soon.^** This means that Spence w iu re to Monmouth and received a reply 
from him in late February, not March, and that Monmouth's participa* 
lion in the pro|eci began a month earlier and with a greater commitment 
on hit part than has generally been assumed.'*^ Patnck Hume, one of the 
Scottish leaders dose to Argyll, supports this vkw. In hJs narrative of Ar¬ 
gyll's rebellKin, Hume writes that the Scots invited Monmouth, then in 
Brussels, to come to Rotterdam, “gjvmg in the letter some intimation of 
our business with him. who without delay came to us," and agreed to foln 
with Argyll in the enterprise.*** If Monmouth had not refdied to the 
Scots' invitation until the end of MaKh. Hume would hardly have char¬ 
acterized this as a response "without delay," espectally considering the 
state of readiness of Argyll's forces at the end ^ February. And in any 
case. Monmouth was not allowed to remain in Brussels from mid-Feb- 


5#<*rr NiWofy, pf 93*95, p 199. 

SfmiHittPry.f 97 

Monmouth wrtr« ttw "I i n eiied boHi yours Maethn chw monunB. ' whidt mid 
neon rithn that Spam wrow two kRm Ihat arm*d rogrtiiat, or ikat two trptw tndt- 
wdeah wrot* to Menmeuth en the Mfna lat pen w4 ha lanar i» m rtisci a r^y to both 
parsons. Sma Hama duf. In bet wnia lo Momoeth ei theasidof FeWowy. (no Inchiwd 
toward the Itmr iwt n pr nj iui (Eowncn. Monmovth * RthrUttm, pp. VtO). Hu/na Myt 
"wa" ifiaitad Monmoath to cook w Ronai^tm, mii cfan he rapdiad "lo as” atArtDaHvdy 
(Patnrii Huma. NarraHoa of Oamnmm m rht Eapadtrlon of iht £ati of Argyla to ISIS, 
m Oktervahont on iko Htotorral WsHt of ChotUt fomn foi. by Caorga Rosa, J6D9, p. 9), 
Both Huma snd S paixa wroca an as utriiditih bat on brfwII ct Argyll sml lha Scon, m 
Mof w o u ih daarly aitdarstood. 

P. Hufsia. W a mMroa, p, 9 
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ruary until the end of March. As Wade notes, by order of the Marquis de 
Gnna. James obtained an order banishing Monmouth from Brussels and 
all Spanish territory mthin a very short time alter his departure from The 
Hague- 

Thus, both in response to the letters he received and to his expulsion. 
Monmouth Bnisaels at the beginning of March and went to Rotter¬ 
dam. He sent his aide. Captain Manhews. to Amsterdam to arrange lor 
lodging and to set up the meeting with Argyll. A day or two later. Mon¬ 
mouth went to Amsterdam and met vrith ^trick Hume and some other 
Scotsmen. They discussed the planned ruing in Scotland, and within two 
days of this meeting, Monmouth and Argyll met at Dare's house. Argyll 
told him that he had around ten thousand arms, several held pieces, five 
hundred barrels of powder, that he was buying three ships and would be 
ready to sail in a lortnight, but that he would delay his sailing if a rising 
was being planned for En^and, in order to coordinate their efforts. It is 
obvious that, had Argyll received an indedsive response from Monmouth 
at this meeting, he vraj prepared to go it alone, and to sail for Scotland 
before the end of March But as Monmouth Uter infonned Grey, "he was 
abundantly satisfird with my Lord Argyle's design." to which he gave his 
positive support. And accordin^y, Argyll postponed the planned date 
of his sailing. 

We can date this meeting between Argyll and Monmouth around 
March 7 or S because Robert Cragg, an emisiary from Wildman, arrived 
in Amsterdam jun aa it concluded. The radkals in England had main¬ 
tained their contacts with one another throughout 16B4, and in the early 
months of 16SS, they held meetings to consider the political situation.^ 
Wildman's cousin, Willtam Disney, sent Cragg to Holland at the end of 
February to find out Monmouth’s plans because the English radicals knew 


** Hiriekafi ws SMS. W. 27D. Mtmorn of Vrtfrft ofW Btywow. pp J6^J6T. garnlhm 
ffpofwd In hu ftbmary 4upoiA lo laais XTV dm tho SpwUsh ■abusdo* hod olresay 
•ikd lamos how Sttounoadi «hoaU Wranned la E r n og fa (Incnon. Moamoaih’i ItrM- 
Mon. p. 76). On Mnrrh 1. Ismss U had an aadMm with dv anvoy hosn dw Marqals do 
Cmna. «i whkh I bcbm ht Mated or |raa(ated) Hi d i aiaid for Meronooth’s eyolMon li 
U true, hr had anethrr aadlrfict wtth dw owoy c«i Manh IS, hw thw wm frohaUy toi thr 
ntnrt of a rapon that Monmouih had. In Ho. left flruaab (ton daw Gurttr. Manh 2^. 
16U). 

*** 5rrmHiHW)r,pp. W101: HidroOMSSMS. U 270; ThooiMSabncB-cd.. ACam* 
pint CoUnrton •/ Sfair TnaH ani F /mM « 6m fa ^an Hifk Traaraa, 2d ad.. 4 fola.. 1730. 
4:222. 

** WlHclay'r diary show* that chfrv wm a food deal of tgmky mnmg dia Ci^iih rail* 
call tfi Mru^ teas (MS EagUah Hlatory C711. Ml 2^271 OoicdthrBidrridnahfnaai- 
lAg wHh them and acting at ■ owMangrr le« Argyll wm UMa’i Mend. ItMtar Cioas. On 
A^7. hrkhlorHafliAd. bwitfiApniLS, he«aeHckmEiigiaAd(fpL 30: Add. mb 41103. 
M. 224). 
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Argyll’s panned invasiM) o( Scotland and wanttd to MCtnain what 
role, i{ any, Monmouth had in that desi^. Cra^ says he arrived at Am¬ 
sterdam on Manh 7 or 8.*^ Wade brou^t the news of Cngg’s arrival to 
Monmouth, as the latter was relating to Grey the muin of the just-eon* 
eluded meeting with Argyll. Monmouth agreed to see Cragg the next 
morning. Meanwhile, Ferguson spobe with Cragg, informing him in gen¬ 
eral of the results of the meeting bettveen Argyll and Monmouth. Argyll 
had agreed to sail for Scotbnd in a month’s time, and Monmouth would 
sail for England about two weeks after that. The rebellion was therefore 
Kheduled for late April or early May. Ferguson reported back to Mon¬ 
mouth that evening, and the next mining Monmouth met with Cragg, 
and sent him back to Enj^and to arrange for money and support.^ 

At the same time, Monmouth dispatched Captain Matthews to speak 
to his supporters in Cheshire, and Battiscombe to spetk to WiUman and 
those in the west country. ** Cragg made several tnps between Holland 

**’ Cnag My* hr wu hM w ^ io Hollia sr dir md «t Mratry, hmr, hii ■ritv*l 
ihcr* on hisrth f or r , Utr FrWuary m Englsid IHMC )}rh Rrpon. pt. 6. 

f It net shrsyi «wy tn dtw m wiM wtinhrr (hr Engltsh er ConttamtsI dm I* bona 
ufd fers frtKvUrdorwwmt. hw IhmtwrdwalvrtWtorridmferrfwfvwwdsttnbs d 
til ihr dirWKiloffy 

** HMC I2th Rryert ipyrndw. pi 6. pf Hi*fsr)i, f. 101, Emmen'* 

rhsrar ihsi Ftiaumi'f swurwic* to Cngg iKsi MoniSMith sad ArgyB «*rr t o u pr i smm 
"ww slmcKt rvnauily a be," sad iMt cM* hcgwi a tmM disiti ot tradeading bihirmaiton 
psMsd bsiwrro He Rs ad and FagUad, M ha«d upDH Iw maadadna of evrpn IMvitmiHirli’a 
g rMIren, p. 11). MiUr sIm sdwaarvd du* vww | Ayr H««*r Mm. p. 7S3n ). Grvya scro tm t, 
hewtvft. makr* it vary rlrar ehsi FrrguMa spehr vkh Cragg ofttr dir mtaag hstw w n 
Argyll and M enme u ih at Oarr'a heme sad disi Mcameyih (and Gr«p) awi Crsgg tht 

n«si day. Mertevti. this ««i si ihe om of Cragg'* hm inpte Hdbad. brassM the rraaen 
Trrguson wa« mwting him iras riw Mcsimewh dad am know Cragg or whst hr wantrd. 
H rnrr. Frrgatcn'a ts*l( ira* to Bnd ovt and rrpen back ra h to ima m h prior to dw Isttfr'* 
mrating with Crsg^ which is whst hsfpmwd On hi* Utvr tnpa to HoDsnd, Cragg sHnply 
madr dirrci centsn with hFaninmilh 

*** jrerr* Hlsfery. pp 102*103. In ht* ISM atiuunl, Cragg nrvvr ownneiifd mrrtlng 
with Morunooth on hn lim vwat. hm raid heMoiply tamed bsch PrrgiiMn'* Inwrurtiecw to 
Ditnry and other* (HMC IZih Repon, jppmdu, pr b. p 393). Gxey'a acrmint. however, 
wriiirn a few month* aFterthr meenn^ atwhirhhr wai pmem andpei eaestMCH to Cragg. 
a erm* mete rHishk 

$fcrr* Hwlory, p, 100: Harinan ats SBdb. foL 271, HMC 22fh Rrpon. appendtx. p(. 
S. p 393. Emenflu nuHowned that "Monmomh's intcfligeTK* horn En^and was baaed 
loMy on the rrpons ot one Rehen Cragg ’ (Stewn ma Jh * Rr h r(hon. 14.23. 77) This ia 
nM true. Had heconodted (he hMdktan nwniacnpr*, Camen woald have seen that aiea* 
ranger* trcm both ArgyU and M enaicwth wrr» a o* n r^ U iwe t n HoHaad and En^aadiev* 
rrsi time* a week b ct wtta Febraary end May 168S CXinng dwi period. Ecehid Everett was 
•taitonrd at Harwich for thecipre** porpoee eF repot un gerv all p ai ranger i iravri m gto aod 
Iran Hofland. Scene e( hia repens, wtth die rurne* of all > B*p*oow* peraon*, ate Indodad 
in these manusrr^ts. He knew, foresample. that '’RobenSmirh*'wasa*uip*CMiospeT*(B). 
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and EngUcul« Ink th« ndkala in London wort poorly organized, and aome 
of ihe country gentlemen were cool to Monmouth's pUns for a rebellion. 
Nevenheieaa. deapite Wildjnan’a rductance to accede to Monmouth’s re* 
quests for financial assntance. Cragg d»d ^ing back some money from 
London on one of his tnps. and Monmouth, in any rase, was prepared to 
act without the full support of those in England.'’’ Matthews Had been 
gone almost three weeks before Monmouth received a letter from him. 
around the beginning of April, rtmuining generally favorable news.’’^ 
After receiving this letter. Monmouth conferred with Argyll, and the (at* 
ter decided to get everything in a state of readiness such that he could sail 
at a day's notice. He called a general war coundl of his officers in Am¬ 
sterdam. ^ At the same time, Monmouth sent his servants to England to 
spread the news that Arg^ was about to sail.^* Around April 14, there 
was a Urge meeting of Scots m Ronerdam, where the rebellion was 
openly dismissed, ^ On Apnl 17. another large meeting was held in Am¬ 
sterdam. presided over by fohn Cochrane. At the Rotterdam meeting, 
they had discussed Argyll's DecUradon, and in Amsterdam they com¬ 
pared that document with the draft of Monmouth's Oedaration. After 
lomediscuHion and amendments, the two declarations were more or less 
reconciled, fames Stewart wn asked to make a final copy of Argyll's Dec¬ 
laration to be ready in a few days. 

These large meetings in RcNterdam and Amsterdam, and the plans for 
the rebellion, were so openly discussed. Wade reflected, that '*we ex¬ 
pected every day to hear of ii in their public gazettes."’’’ In fact. Argyll 

thou|h not thot chit ike tUm of Robert Crtfi There ebo • laoRer «t Dover, but 
ihert uv fewer re yom iniiiiidin b diet yon 

HMC 13* Reyen. ipyeiJu. y« 4 yp M ItS3. M. 366 

Secret HUfory, yp. 11^119 EatewaweeM uh owi* fetterBAyeJ3i.oad«mpeet» 
that A/yyfl waited fee thu letter before caBMg kb war cmaOI |Aform>o«rb 'e RebefMon. pp, 
15. W). ‘nua Bwhes no seiwe. once Geey pfouUy notes diet Argyll dbtwi decide to caH hie 
oftctreiapethrf unnleSterMo n oto aik kadkaafdfroiCaptftMe titw i Slocethetnwet* 
ing wee held on Aped 17. Sfoitkewi* knee coaid horJy keve eenved four day* Iter Merc- 
tntr. the nonce fee the memnp, fudging by ike r i yortt on the movemenn el the ealei in 
Utiedu. Rotterdam, artd Awmerdam. ween out areeral days, pceaibly a« mack a« a week, 
bttoie the date of the ntee nng . THw iwoe ea Argyl* a dacweei ^en fenher away Ircen a de* 
penderneen Macthewe term ankw, •> I iwinmn the lettee arrived dunny the firai week 
tn April Iwfuch aeceanti for the three’W^ek period foBowutg Matthewi’ departure, around 
Marik 4 ee 10, not Apnl 1, w Emeraen aayel 
>''Secre(HMory,p.U9. 

Add.iHdiSl^foL IS. 

^ Enkine. foarwf. p lt3; P. Kawie. Narraner. yp 36-57; Add. h» 41612. M 17; 
Add. MS 41617. faf. 3; CTAvnu. ^/e|en«folw. 5'191 
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rrcfiv«d a mesMg« through Dtre that hi) expedition "waa $o public at the 
Hague" that Skelton wm about to uli the StatM-Oeneral to seize his 
ships. Upon receiving this inrelligence. ArgyU deeded to set sail. He dis* 
patched several messengers to S^land and England with that news.*’* 
Thisdeasion was probably made around April 23. and on the 2Bth. Argyll's 
loixes boarded their ships, which sailed from Amnerdam a couple of days 
later.*’* 1 will return in a tnoment to the chronology of the narrative as it 
concerns Monmouth's preparations for the rebellion during May, but 
first, I want to consider Locke’s correspondence and acrivities In light of 
the events discussed thus far. 

On February 6. 1685, Lodie wrote a canting letter to Garke discussing 
turnips and lime trees, the gist of which seems to be that the latter should 
be set up "20 foot" on either side of Clarke’s house. Locke reflects: 

If 1 had your coat of Arms in colors 1 would get it done in glass to be 
set up somewhere it Qupley. being very well acquainted vnth a good 
glass painter here. 

If the "glass painter" refers to ArgyD, Clarke’s responsibility appears ro 
have been to supply forty foot soldiers to be set up in the neighborhood 
of Chipley. After mentioning sMne other "trees," Locke advises his 
fnend to "examine the gardens and see how many of them vrere left last 
summer.That ia. after the government's discovery of Argyll’s initial 
plans for an invasion and its arrest of some English radicals. In the same 

^ Swrrt Htf re»y. p 119, K«ri«Mn ms IMS, fel 270; Mfmein ef VNfrA tni RfyiMn, 
p HI: tnbnt, a 112. Ersbne ww Vm^ who wai me of Argyll’i nwswAgm. 
on tht eiahwcnib. so he ohWowly Mi ertei dw da* 

Enkine, /cariM. pp. 11^114. Memttn ■/ Vrtuk ewtf BryMon. p. 311. 

*** CermpeirfMce. 2 T?bs ktier sppMr* M h«s* b*fn wrtnm wkh some or* 
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have been in response to CharM'deasien to caB dir Scertlsh Pirliamentime session. Thai 
ChaiM Md made such s deosMei prwe to h*s death was wneeded by Iscnee Acxoeding to 
him, the Scotmh PscUanem sms to M*r run s cenetime in Mardi (Itichard Lodge. The Pd* 
lirkml Nistory of £ji|fond. F*pm rkr Restomndfl tp rbe Drarh pf Wittwm lit. London; 
Longmans, Green, 1923, p 2341 NewsotChesM' mrenison iwhed Moeimo o diai The Ha* 
gar oei Febraary 3, in the foem c< a Mtes hen Halifoa (I n reached Aigyg and the erher 
rVM at appreametely the tesK tame, n would expMn why so aiany owaaengen and so 
maoy letters were sent horn Ho6and donni the 6csi wer4o<Frbr«aiy. ErsIttfirreterdediA 
his fpufnal (p. 99) that the SconMi Parbecnent «w schedoled so meet on Matdi 10.168S. 
Atbm disrasaions make dees. Argyll intended loMid in Scotland before the Seoetwh Par- 
Ument met. In thU contett. Locke's Mfer does mbeon sosne orgency aa to it* news. 
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notebook previously mentioned, after Cbtie's nune locke hat written. 
Write to him of limes vkI tu mipe.A$un. this represents the recording 
of t cipher, e fea confirmed by Clarke's notation on Locke's letter, de¬ 
scribing its contents as ''an account of seeds, etc.: and some ciphers on 

Althou^ the period between February and April is one of those in 
vrhich Locke’s movements are difficult to detennine from his journal, on 
March 8 he was mil receiving his mail at Dare’s house, and was either 
staying there himself or was an frequent contact with Dare. As we have 
seen, it was just at this time that Monmouth and Argyll met at Dare’s 
houK, when Ferguson delivered his reports there, and when Cngg came 
to see Monmouth there. Grey noted in his confession that Cngg rtof only 
cerried a message from Lon^. he also brought some money (or more 
likely, bills of exchangtl with him for Ayloffe and others in Holland.'** 
It was just at this dme (the first vreek in March) that Locke recorded a 
finaiKial transaction involving a bill on Van Tongaren for £300. a bill on 
Abarbanel for £100, and another for £100 on R. Hill. ^ This looks like 
another transmission of funds for the cause, and as we shall see, a few 
weeb after this. Locke is involved in the effort to purchase armi and am¬ 
munition for the rebeUkm, 

On March 22. Locke wrote Clarb from Utrecht, advising him that 
"you should not think of your journey nil the beginning of May at 
soonest" because of the various accidents '’and incommodities of travel" 
that threaten a "relapse" if the trip shemU be made before then. Some of 
the difficulties of advancing the date of the rev^ution and Clarke’s jour¬ 
ney into the west country are recounted by Locke: 

The seeds I hope you have ere this but the trees we are very unlucky 
in, for when 1 bdieved them at Exeter I received a note that told me 
that they were not to be got where I was promised them and there¬ 
fore 1 was advised this was the place 1 must furnish myself. 1 then 
presently sought the nurseries here, where I found none but what 
were. . infinitely above the price I expected... 1 was loath to give 

w MS r M HI. 

w 3. eas. 

*** A ktwe to Locks frem NxdU» To«Q«d. dwH Msfritl, 1SB. h iiNnyMnf w him go 
d Dare [CofrHfondmcf. 2 taM). Cevy ww Mayv^ at Dan'a hmm in cariy MarcS (Secret 
Hhtcty. p. 100). 

*** Landadewne ms 11S2. M. 260. 

*** Lod* aocei char ihcM U& were sent ky Clarke to L«ke, thtoagh him to Date, and 
prece j oed thnwiah Pwqvaf (mo k.t. bt S5J. A lew memkt laser. RobmHiU wasetetuwd 
for hie pariKipation in Mectmnh’t Xekeflion (Ceerie Rekens, Hie lifr. Pr a g rraa, «ad Re- 
krihoa of /me*. Duke Mo w is ai k. 2 aols.. 1N4.2 r263). 
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£15 sterhng lor 200 Ume irec plants. ... 1 advise yon to lumish 
yoursell among the gardeners and seeds men »n and about London 
with the seeds. 

Other leners to CUrke reler to "turnips/' "seeds," and "lime trees" and 
ol Locke providing him with "another parr^ ol seeds" thai "your gar^ 
dener will take care to sow them so as to observe vdtich genus will suit 
you/’ and so forth.In the context ol Locke's journal notadons. the in* 
teUigence reports on his arnvines during this period, and the general 
preparations being made by the Scottish and English radicals* Locke’s cor¬ 
respondence with Clarke in the early months ol 16S5 seems to be convey¬ 
ing information about the dsIBculry ol obtaining "trees’' jerms) in Hoi* 
land because ol the lack ol mcmey. Therefore* Clarke and the English 
radicals must "lumish" the "seeds’' (money) Irom among the "garden¬ 
ers and seeds men in and about Und«i" iWildman. Danvers, and the 
London radicalsj. On April 5. Locke wrote to Clarke: 

Mr. Bray you say In your last of 17 Mar (lostf yet hears nothing and 
I begin to think that I shall never hear anything ol that I expected. 

If Chapman Bray is a pseudonym for Wildman* Locke's rnessage com¬ 
municates the Irustraiion of Monmouth and the English radkali in Hoi* 
land with Wildman'a reluctance to send them money* or even encourag¬ 
ing reports about the proapects for the rebellion. 

The primary message Locke wants to get through to Clarke* however, 
and which he repeats over and over tn lus letters, is that the revolution 
has been set for. or et least is not likely to occur before* sometime in May. 

Yet let me prevail with you; not to venture upon that |oumey ("into 
the country’’! the warm weather ol May 

And* a lew lines later, Locke wnies,"[ therefore beg you not to think ol 
your journey till the warm weather in May be steady and settled." This 
admonition to Oarke is realhnned in Locke’s subsequent letters.^ 

At the end of March. Skdton repor t ed to Middleton that Monmouth 
and Argyll were meeting in Rotterdam. A lew days later* he complained 
that the rebels "swarm" t og et h er in venous parts ol Holland, and that 
Ferguson had grown bold enough to appear puUiHy on the streets ol Am¬ 
sterdam. On ^nl 3* He wrote that the rebels "B^ together at Roner- 
dam" and "are in concinual consultations.’’ In the same report* Belton 
conveyed the news that Monmouth and Argyll were meeting at Dare’s 

Cofrttjicndfnce, 2 696 697. 

•v C^rttfCitJrtKt, 2 «M-4e9.707-710.721. 

Carfe$pondrtict. 2:707.711HB. 
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Souse in Amscerdem.^** This meenng fiiutbzed ihe agreement betwem 
the two leaders on the twtypronged issauli, and tSeir respective respon' 
sibtlities m the rebelbon.'* Locke’s letter of ApiiJ S. subsequent to (his 
meeting, thus is able to confirm the "steady and settled" date ol May as 
the protected month <A arrival of Monmou^ in the west country of Eng' 
land. 

On April 14, Skelton wrote to Middleton that at midnight on the pre* 
vious Sunday, "an unknown person desired... to speak with me in pri' 
vate," pretending to have imporunt informahon todisdose. All Skelton 
could discover was that Rumbold and Nelthorp were then at Amsterdam 
and were often vnth Monmouth, wluch the envoy said was no news to 
him / nor was he ignore nt of what they designed. But this mysterious in¬ 
dividual rdd Skelton how easily "his Majesty might be rid of a very ill 
and dangerous subject" (Monmouth), which for a price, he was volun¬ 
teering hiS services. Skehon says he "expressed great detestation of so 
horrid a thing, assuring him that his MajeHy vrould abhor the man that 
should make any such proposal to him." Yet he also corKluded that the 
individual had in fact been sent by the rebel party in order "to discover 
whether any thing of that nature were intended" or vrould be embraced 
by the government. Skelton believed, correctly, that Monmouth sus¬ 
pected that fames II had given s ecret orders lo have him killed.'^ 

Skelton was not speaking idly when he indicated to this suspected dou¬ 
ble agent sent by the radicals that he knew whit they were up to. There 
was nothing wrong with his intelligence system, which wss even more 
effective and accurate thin the one employed by Chudlei^. On April 13. 
for example. Skelton notified his superion that the rebels had three small 
ships being prepared to siil for Scotland. Not only that, he obtained a de¬ 
tailed list of those supplies, the number of barreli of powder, muskets, 
and so forth, whkh had been loaded onto the ships. Also. In mid-Apnl. 
he confiscated some letters, described as being extremely damaging to 

Add.Msaiau.bb. 1.7. a. 

** TiM u f f u tably the 4t wSU ch Monmoeiti rvUicJ the nv«fi he fuS 

from CspWn Mothf**. rfihiwaii Mitthean’ knvf svghi bw imvcd prior lo thnt men* 
mg Ui Ketwrdsm it the end el Msrd> tAJJ. ms 41SH, M 2 ) 

Add m 41812. M. 20 h ion, QioJt n h htd wr o mi to • concvpai^m |pnib*bly 
Ridioid Bulertnck. dw EnahsK mwy m Brojwbl rtiM "A yea oowue lad convey (Mon* 
mouth) MfetD EnfUnd hwil be « ri***'’f ***vic« ihot yen •hsBbteieil ihon k rd for; wtd 
ihcfc l oft prey go aboot m d yoo find my hope* or eppenujuiy for U. bol do h discreetly, 
without letratg enythrttg of you dcMgn app**r to eny b«i nch as wdl be essucing lo you 
lA It. and let It not be biewB (hat I ht*e|fveA you aoy soA dtrecoen a* diu" Icitcd in Fea. 
toyel Wrenoo'ths. pf. 

»> Add. Msuir.Ms i.7,n 
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Monmouth* which he forwirded to It wii» around thi» time 

that Skelton managed to recruit a highly |>ta<e<l radicaJ in Ucrcdil who 
agreed to iniorm on his assoaares. This individua] is never named in the 
manuscript reports* but he is without guesdon an unsuspected* welUin' 
formed member of the planning group with access to the decisions made 
at the highest level. More than rwo weeks prior to Monmouth's landing 
in England* for example* this spy had supplied Skelton tvith the exact b* 
catior^Lyme Regi^where Monmouth’s invasion force proposed to set 
ashore* a faa that even those on M«unouth’s ships did not know until 
they were several days at sea.'** Vanous radicals, including Slingsby 
Bethel* frequently stayed at the ^'s house* or held their meetings there. 
On other occasions* he is clearly reporting the substance of meetings at 
which he was present. '** He was. in other words, a key instrument in the 
English government’s attempt to penetrate and neutralize the radical ex* 
lie organuarion. 

It is in this context that we must consider the intelligence repons that 
describe Locke’s activities* for many* but not all* of them are sup^ied by 
this particular double agent in Utrecht who obviously knew Locke very 
well. On May S* this informer reported where Ferguson was hiding in 
Amsterdam* and the vanous comings and goings of messengers between 
England and Holland* to which he added a note about "ihe secretary of 
Shaftesbury. Doctor lock*” describing his usocution with the radicals. 
In other reports, he comments on Locke’s great secrecy in discussing pub* 
Ik affairs* his adoption of several aliases, his hiding and taking refuge 
with other radicals* including Locke's staying with the double agent him¬ 
self, On May 22. the latter reported on the large gathering of rebels in 
Amsterdam, a final assembly of those sailing vnth Monmouth. The agent 
was leaving Utrecht that evening for Amsterdam, as did Locke.'*' Later 
reports give accounts of meetings between Starkey and Lodie* or associ¬ 
ate him with Mrs, Smith* Vandervelde, John Howe* Lord Wharton* and 
others. Since some of these intelligence letters were written months after 
the defeat of Monmouth's Rebellion* they vril) be considered in connec- 

Mssiau. M 17 

*** Add. ifs 41S17. M 142 h H Uw r i l un m mw, w WynAam Mam. (hs< "Men* 
mouth ssctiMlrliceotkadingLymRtgi*... «e» kept con^ktHy serra from Mmas fl's 
•pm" (Vioirt Wyi^Mm. 7W aramiaiw DiJie. KmAm. VWSdwJe U lad NiodMin. 1974* 
p m;cf P’OrW.MwrmMih.p 774\ 

One rerruirfcM letter foAMy hnak> w mJ-wpofl becauw At ndMah about 
whoratSe inkemant u wnanf "kmiaHameinio my houw” (Add. ms41SU. Ms. IS^ 
15S). Frequently, Kis repora were paaaed ihioaah mo odm ipm, a huibaeid ttd wik living 
in Utreehi. m order «o tnereaae hte amodawn* 

<*• AtU. MS 4Un. Ma 70.65. 

** Add. MS 41612. lai. 77; IH16. M. 273. 
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tion With the events of that period. What they make dear, however, 
is that the English envoy in HolUnd, and therefore the ministers in 
Whitehall, were well-informed regarding the specific plans and activities 
of the radicals, induding Lodie.^* 

On April 21, Skelton wrote that there was a gathering of English rebels 
in Utrecht, and tSut he planned to make a trip there to gather better in- 
telligence. Three days later, reporting on his trip, the envoy gave an ac¬ 
count of a meeting in that dty of Ferguson, Papilkm, Paoence Ward, Star• 
key, and others, adding that he had learned that the radicals 'Intend very 
suddenly for England," and that some people in Amsterdam furnish the 
money to carry out thetr designs.'*' In May, one of Skelton's spies in 
Rotterdam provided informedon on the 60 great guns, SCO English and 
Scottish rebels, and ammunition for S,000 men carried by Argyll's three 
ships, which had already sailed. He also observed that a number of the 
English merchants in Holland were "concerned in this affair," that is, 
clipping the expedition, and indicated that he could probably find out 
exactly "who furnished the money" for Argyll's invasion. ^Another re¬ 
port in May mentions that the radicals in Amsterdam are suddenly in 
possession of a large amount of cash.** On April 16, Uicke went from 
Amsterdam to Utrecht, possibly to attend the meeting alluded to by Skel- 
ton.*" Sometime between April 16 and cariy May, £500 passed through 
Locke's hands, preasely at the time he was named as one of those pur¬ 
chasing arms for the rebellion. ** This money, as well as the previously 
mentioned sums credited to "the Bank" in Ihomaa Dare's custody, thus 
appear to represent Locke's financial contnbution to Monmouth's Rebel¬ 
lion, though whai proportion of the total contribution was drawn from 
his personal income and what amount of money was funneled through 
his hands as a trustee for the cause is diffKult to determine. Of Date's role 
as a purchasing agent and financier for Monmouth’s Rebellion there has 
never been any doubt.*^l.odie's bio gr aphers, however—induding Cran- 

** On M*r 23. taas. Mi Ahtun wTPte SVefcot "TW pevd aiw Pi g i i w ysa had irom 
Uirtdii If ptrneaUrh'tshnt notice of sad ceiMwnM by hti Mtiewy" (AM. msS 1 B 2 }. M. 

W 

AM MS 41613. tofi 3)-)4. 

w Add. US 41617. M. 13. 

» Add us4ie21fai343. 

»MS(.6.U 246 

* us b.l, fol SS. MfimnTh*i am wm porrimed toe a ahp iKh am w p p u ieJy 
boand foe Span) (Robera, Li^ of Moimovrb. 1:147). h U igaA rarkm tbff the fioinn of 
"Mt. HennqMs" mi ’Anttnio Ro^ifee m the bitte cdcxdngrbeUig 

p c uw iw d by Locfac in the early enaKha of 14CS (d. Cormpndfntt, 3:107. )19>. 

•" Herfoim us 6645. M. 264. 
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itoft—hjv« itmuoufly thdt h« played this or any other role in the 

forwarding Monmouth’s Rebellion.^ 

The origirtel allegation of Locke’s involvement vnth theiattor arose be* 
cause both Lord Grey aitd Nathaniel Wade, who were captured following 
Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor. named Locke as a finandal contributor 
to the rebellion in their reepeenve conleastons. Locke's Victorian biogra* 
phers simply assumed that Grey and Wade were mistaken or that they 
were referring to some other Locke. This is also Cranston's position, aU 
thou^ he did make an effort to identify this other Lod^e. Wade testified 
that It "cost about C^OOO" to ei^uip Argyll's expedition, arsd that "£1000 
was given by Mr. Lock and the rest 1 suppose by Madame Smith." In the 
case of Monmouth. Wade said the duke had pawned "all he had in the 
world " to raise the needed funds, and that besides this money, "as 1 re* 
membei £400 was given by Mr. Lock. £100 by William Rumbold. £500 
by Sir Patience Ward."** Grey confirmed Wade’s testimony in his own 
confession, indKating that Argyll Had received money from Mrs. Smith 
and '’near a £1000 from Mr. Lxke” "The Duke of Monmouth," Grey 
said, ’’had money presented by Mrs. Smith, Mr. Lock." Daniel Le Bkin, 
and some others, whose names he could not remember.^ After citing 
this evidence, Cranston observes; 

The reader will notice that neither Wade nor Grey named Mr. fakn 
Locke: m fact I bel ieve they were both referring to atMxher man The 
clue here is a deposition made by taekiel Everest on January 19 
16A3/4 informing the British govemmeni how Argylc with several 
Scotsmen "and one Smith and his wile with Lock a tobacconist of 
London had come to Cleves and then returned to Holland. Smith and 
his wife and Lock with some part of the company went to Utrecht, 
where they are now” Later. Everest mentioned the presence of Sir 
Patience Ward in Utrecht. Lock the tobacconist is thus connected 
with Argyle. the Smiths. Sir Patience Ward and Scotsmen; and for 
this reason 1 believe that their Mr. Lock is the tobacconist of London 
and not the subjea of this biography. 

Robert* tfCMiewhobr lomilur vith dir evidcMf who wterrsd dm WtdrmI 
Grvy «itre obvwQely refemna lo Udr (Rsberti, Ufe of Me«mevil». p. 254). 

^ HaHrMn kas 6S4S, iolt. 270.271 Mm Enkaw, caeritlKScoRishradKvbwhoMiM 
with Af^yll, iba notrd tn ha roumalthat 'Mr Ladi. . Wvonced • pan" of die to 
fiiMifice Monmouth'* Rrbelbon (founMl. p. 130). Apart Nooi • ma nbw et rmitoal frtendi 
and aequaiBtaiKea amons the radasi rale*, one reason that Ejtiuiir was in a pesMan to 
know who Letie i* that he. hW die Mter. fiequenily aiteadcd hotk ancMns {pp. 110, 

177 ) 

■' Srewt HBro^y. pp. 120.124 
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To which CnnAM the ^lotious mnifk. "1 should not h«ve eX' 
pecttd tlw philosopher to give moo«y to the rebel hinds: he wm notsgiv* 
ing man."*“ 

Bebre taking up the due offered by Crenstoo/ which is ■ far more com¬ 
plicated issue than he knew, two important points need to be emphesiaed. 
First, Wade and G rey, through thei r essoaation with Shaftesbury and the 
Rye House conspiracy, were well knerwn to and were friends i( Locke, 
When they named Locke h a contributor in their confesstems, with a 
knowledge of the amount of hia contribu tiona, it u obvious that they were 
naming an individual vrell known to esch of them. What Cranston should 
have shown, but did not, was that either Wade or Grey knew “Lock the 
tobacconist.' ’ On the other hand, whtle Everest did know the Utter, Cran • 
aton never introduced any evidence to show that Everest even knew who 
john Locke was. Moreover, it is ocioK to assume that every reference to 
Locke—or any other exile—would normally indude his first name. Vir¬ 
tually all of these individuals were well known to the English govern¬ 
ment. They knew who foKn Locke was. He, after all, was identified vriih 
Shaftesbury: he had been removed by the king from his place at Oxford 
a few months before the confeasiofti of Wade and Grey; the latter, along 
with Ferguson, had been named one of his dose companions in HolUnd; 
he was known re be staying in the house of the man (Dare) who was the 
chief finanaal conduit for Monmouth'i Rebelhon; and he was one of the 
eighty fugitives speafkally named in a memonal presented to the Dutch 
authorities by the En^ish government indicating the persons they 
wanted arrested and extradited to England to stand trial, (ndead, in these 
circumstances, it is any ether "lock" introduced into the discussion 
whose first name would have to be given in order to distinguish him from 
the Locke the English government already knew to be a subversive. 

The second point rdatts to the information contained in the manu¬ 
scripts from which 1 have cited, whose existence was unknown to Cran¬ 
ston or his predecessors. In them, as we have seen, Locke is associated 
with Mrs. Smith. Argyll. Sir Patience Ward, and the Scotsmen in Utrecht 
(espedally John Cochrane vrho managed much of Argyll's affairs). We 
have, in other words, independent confiimaoon from other sources of the 
association of Locke with the individuals named by Grey and Wade, 
tliere is no need, therefore, to seardi for another “Lodi" lo serve as a 
substitute for John Lodte. And there the issue might be presumed to rest, 
except for the fact that their was another indivi^l named (Nicholas) 
Lock involved in the revolutionary movement. He was, as Everest re¬ 
ported, a tobacconist of London. Cranston's error lay in his conduston 

» CnftMn. pa. »0-25l; CSPD. 26tm‘7U (Z^vraft acsoiiaeal 
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that the exmencv of thi> Lode tbeolved Locke frooi the re^nnubility of 
having contrihuteii money to the revolutionary cauae. when in fact the 
evidence indicated only that more than one Locke vraa a aupporrer of that 
cauae. The real problem, therefore. Lie* in trying to aort out their respec¬ 
tive roles, and in determining which individual b being discussed on 
which occasion, rather than using the identiry of their names as a means 
of dismissing the evidence against jedw Locke. Tlus probkm could nor be 
resolved tn the absence of an eumination of the correspondence and in¬ 
telligence reports submitted by Chudleigh and Skehon. since both Lockes 
are ob|ects of surveillance by the spies working for the English envoys. 
From the context, and from the identifiotion of ''Lock the tobacconist" 
or "Locke, Shaftesbury's secretary." it is almost always possible to deter¬ 
mine which person is being discussed.*** And it is worth emphasizing 
again, the reports lubmitred by the double agent in Utrecht were from an 
individual who unequivocally identiFied his subject as being |ohn Locke, 
and to whom the latter was well known personally. Nevertheless, there 
are a few occasions when it is not altogether dear which Locke an in¬ 
former is reporting on. perhaps becauK neither individual is known to 
him by sight, or because he is relaying inlormanon that he has only heard 
from others, and for which he is unable to supply the conreirtual material 
necessary to make such a distinction between thenvo Lockes. 

On May 9. 1684. Chudleigh sent a description of the other Lock to 
Whitehall: 

Mr. Lock who was formerly a tobacco merchant living in $t. Bar¬ 
tholomew's Close . . fled at the first breaking out of the late |Ryc 
HouscI plot, and was some time at Cleves with Argyle. and has kept 
company with Ayloffe. Ferguson, and the worn of those villains 
ever since, residing lor the most pan at Utrecht. 

Lock was residing with Mrs Smith, and had two sons still living in Eng¬ 
land. He was reputed to be very nch. and a friend of Mr. Shepherd, the 
wine merchant. Because Lock vns "in his nature very timorous," Chud* 
leigh thought "that if he were apprehended and roundly handled, it's pos¬ 
sible he might be brou^t to make considerable discoveries."”* In his re¬ 
port, Chudleigh. who did not know this Lock, relied upon the information 
supplied him by Everest, then working as one of hb spies. 

later Skelton was in a similar situation, forwarding some material as 
enclosures with his letter to Middleton concerning "one Lock who is a 

** CrsftstiMi wvmi fwt «o bww wlw Nkhotas Loci aw. btfi MacauUy Vn^ of him. 
iho«ah he. tOD. used turn co ib w ii d] the pa Jiu c a l inertet topcoicq Mm Lodte 

(1 .esini 

^ Add, MS 41810. U, 64 
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Stranger to and so ire his circumsuncvs, nccpt ¥fhai 1 hml in the ac' 
count" provided by his informer.^'^ According to the Utier« "Lock is an 
old Quaker or Anabaptist tobacco trader to the Engbsh pUntations, hr- 
merlydwellingin Bartholomew Ooae« who. . . fim came out otf England 
about three years ago (16S3)." To oboun this injonnacioA. Edmund Ev- 
erard, who was an old hiend and who was not known to Lock to be a spyr 
got him drunk and pumped him with i}uestk>ns. Lock maintained that al' 
though he had asaocuited with ArgyD and Mrs, Smith, "he never knew of 
their designs. h>r they knew it was against his principles either to fight at 
all. or to take up arms by vray oi resistance against Kings or magistrates/' 
and he swore "that he never contributed nor gave a farthing to them di* 
rectly nor indirectly" to further the rebellioii.^ Lock's testimony does 
not merit a particularly high rating on the credibility scale, especially 
when the fact that he was seeking a pardon fitrm the English government 
is taken into account. Neverthefesa. Everard was his fnend. and hii state' 
menis were confirmed in two separate interviews with his son, joshua 
Lock. The latter, who was nineteen at (he lime (16d6). did admit that he 
had been sympathetK lo Monmouth's Rebellion, but he also denied that 
he gave one penny in support of the cause. He was in no position to con* 
tribute money, be explained. becauK. despite his reputed wealth, hii fa¬ 
ther allowed him i small (£S) yearly allowance.^’’ Apparently, it was 
Nicholas Lock, rather than John, who "was not a giving man." On an* 
other occasion, he refused Ferguson's request for money It may be. 
however, despite hij denial, (hat NicholM Lock did contribute something 
toward Argyll's invasion, but even if he did. it would not obviate John 
Locke's oivn, and separately identifiable, actions on behalf of t he revolu • 
tionary movement. 

*• Add.Ms4im,M.%. 

A44 M*4iaia. Us. IVK 

Add M* 41110. W. 241. Iwhin Lock wo wnh Oisnry In iM prutUng <d 

Monmo u th's Dcckrttion. ind «v«n d s li w r s d • copy pmonsDy to Lord DeUmrtr (5r*ft 
Trtels. 4:227). 

*<• Add. mdiatJ. kk. 104-190. 

^ TherWdfiKrthn Niehcbs Lock d»d qo»tnWw to Mo nmeuch's gghf U nm torn** Iwm 
iMnaBamm. fvho, hmiffvrr. 0 M>lwsmoiim«wionalor Mr* Sntntt.nndflaUnfdUMiLodi 
WM In Npruty (whkh he <>m m) His TWttaeny is nos very e r sdi Hs os InSormed Men 
Httpenom Is RteWd Coodmao^’s u s m sop th« lock wm s w n n lbo if n Monmouth’s 
RsMhon. ihoogh he pws no awoBat Bach Bu n oo sad Good cu e ng h identity the pefsen 
(hey lit re f e r ring to L«di the (ohoniMiM. on the saomfOon. t mantsin. iSm the 0 ov* 
CfTtOMU woold not mhem U c blow who they wete shoot, whe r e ni neither Wsde 
nor Grey refer to Uick the (ohnoransst. hot so lodv. s nno wl knosm to their Iniemgs* 
tors (Lsndsdotene MS 11S2. M. 227), The most lO if ii e ii Mi l■s^lfl > u n y . of caoree, would hsve 
tome from Dare, who wss shot by Fletcher oS SshooA st the eiRsei of the reb e llion. To 
whkh It should be sdded ihst s great msny pspers pensttng to Monmouth’s ReMUon 
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Since both men were closely aMociated with the Mine individuaU, their 
paths, ^racively if not btenUy. crossed on several occasions. If there is 
a difference, it is that Nicholas emphasized his nonconfonniry (he is usu¬ 
ally desci^ted as being an Anabaptist) and religiout reasons for leaving 
England, i^ile John was deeply concerned with the poliriad issues. Both 
were relevant concerns for the English exiles in general, and for support¬ 
ers of Monmouth and Argyll in particubr. Yet following Monmouth's 
defeat. Nicholas accepted a pardon from the king and returned to Eng¬ 
land. while )ohn Locke refused to allow his friends to obtain a pardon for 
him. a nd returned home on ly i n the wake of fames 11's defeat and the GIck 
rious Revolution. 

One project both Lockes may have had a hand m Is the writing and dis¬ 
tribution of Monmouth's Dacbration. Fergus^ was the chief author of 
Mon mouth's Decbranon. bu t boi h it and the one drafted for Argyll were 
discussed at various meetings of the radicals. Since the former had bng 
planned to make an invasion, something may have existed in writing 
prior to the spnng of 1665. but Monmouth's Decbntion could only have 
been written subsequent to his planning meetings with Argyll that took 
place during March. The meeting m Dare's house in Amsterdam on April 
3 is the most probable locus for Ferguson's presenunon of the declara- 
tton.^^* During the next two weeks, there were several brge meetings of 
the radkali m various cities called to discuss, among othei things, the 
declarations setring forth the aims of the rebellion. 

In addition tn being written, the declaration had to be printed, and the 
leading candidate must be Locke's fnend and bndbrd, Vandervelde tha 
bookseller in whose house Argyll himseff often stayed.^^’ More to the 
point, perhaps, in this case are the intelligence reports submitted to Skel¬ 
ton informing him that a "Mr. Churchill, a bookseller" from London 

w«iv Inti or dnirsytO. Ffooi • bn of eiwmiMoans tlw wm si one time Is rlw p o w fuw n 
ot tho n u wrnftw i ii (Lands6e«m« ms 1192. M. 22*1 a is cW, w ot* only two peninoet In- 
•l•nccl, (hot nolihertlM niurroaanor of Bottisc»«bs nor tlioi of Nshhcrphis sarvtvod. In 
NovfmW 1605 , Bishof $pr«i look seoirof ihow popws oich htn to Ae cooecry. whm h« 
woo (Upposod to wntf the cemtfwotKn e( h*» nrWr sofumeontfaoRyf Howeoeniptrocy 
(M. 2ri). After SfW s d«o(h. mny of ihew pspm wen is mo yo J by At RevwfAd WU* 
liom Glover. • esrate lo (Cent (Add. ws IS)**, W t4t| 

*** RkhoiU Coedenouab MUfed In hf» ewroMnon b e l o x e the Privy Council thoi Fcr* 
giwon hod wmten MoAtnouih'i P nUiiiim inil hn nii h i k to Dirt’s hooaerobeopproved 
by lodiofa wSoeb induMCoodenDogfi, Grey. W«d«, Tiley. Ncldiotp. nod- 

iitg between thebrws. • nomhrrofothenGeodmeo^deesttotnstnr. UBCCillof diesbove 
were alreody dend or in rbt Iwnifa of rite govt mmtnc t l andsd cw me ms 1152. M 2S2, Rc6* 
mi. Uft pf MenmoHrA. p 1)2). 

*1'Add. MS 4161$. M 7*. Sum chedtdomwAwoipnfMedinnmnft French, ond Eng* 

lirbtn HoUntdpoor pMqnjtwuth'nhpsmire.Hukktlyiboisicfethswoneprutt/book- 
rtUer ww involved (CXAvius. NegorwbM. 3 24S|, 
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madf a seem trip to KolUml, and that it was Chun^tl who supi^ied the 
paper for Monmouth's DvcUrackm. Either he or his brother "primed or 

a hand in printing Monmouth's Dedaranon," according to the in' 
formant. Moreover* ChurchlU was lodging with Vanderveldc. "a noto¬ 
rious bookseller for the rebels' interest"^’* Locke had enne to Aerkster- 
dam in the midsi of this flurry of meetings* and may have stayed with 
Vandervelde himself before reniming to Utrecht.^'* The double agent in 
Utrecht reported that "this printer frocn London" was a friend of Lodee, 
from whom he had learned a great deal about the radicals' pUns,^ The 
probabiliey that Locke first came to know Churchill* the eventual pub* 
hsher of hia Tipo Treatises o/G<n'emrRen(* throu^ the latter's associa¬ 
tion with the radicals in H^and is interesting. 

Whether or not Locke was involved in the preparation of Monmouth's 
Declaration, he appears to have become very concerned at |ust this time 
about his manuscript copy of the Ttoo Treatises m Eitgland. Wnring to 
Clarke two days after the ApnJ 3 meeting of Argyll and Monmouth* 
Locke directed his friend to locate a trunk containing some books-nhat 
is, manuscripts wrapped as parcels. The first parcel discussed "nuts, 
acorns . . . and such other things of nature's production as she herself 
offers 10 human use/' which appears to be an alluskm co a thin manu¬ 
script on property, not yet incorporated into the text of the Ttoo Trea- 
rfses.^ A second* bigger parcel "relaring to the animat kingdom u it is 
divided in the beginning of Gcn|etts|" is surely the draft of at least the 
first Treatise, since Locke's discussion of f ilmer it the only time he ever 
addressed himself to Adam, the creation of the world, and the Book of 
Genesis. A third parcel, "which is the biggest." was a copy of the manu¬ 
script Locke and Tyrrell vrroce jointly in 1681 against Sollingfleet's attack 
on the Dissenters. The reason Locke is so concerned is that Tyrrell either 
had already taken custody of theK mtnuscnpu or wanted to do so* and 

Add MS 41B10* fo4. 7S-n* Add ut4UU. M. 236. 

SS,m f.»* Ms. 267-26$. 

** Add. Ml 41B12. Ms 4^^. TM sfmai la dUs Umr Is aet sl i ogf U ier deir bar rh« 
writer sppeers re benyi*^ ChardaD tad Lecfc* at* swyWa la bs hesiw 

m Co'rrtpaa/Untf, 2 70$. Off* ressen that das lafcieiise cannet b« to the $«rend fm* 
rtoasiwhefelsthtlecheaind U hret n ieksMt. whsr M shns r i pai s H y coew ms daboat 
dte EM IVeeHsesod the Lorfat-TyireU in aw n rip i . endhe w a rn * ihem par semtw h tfs safe 
OfdeytTvyad. MmeeUr. this hqi^ make m sense st efl. M whetrwr die sabvemve ideu 
cenuincdlathelsnnioBienuscr^.dieepdesiaeaa^thoseef cheSweW7reefiM Al- 
dtoBgh osM cumM pfvceed too far VI the biM ed this aAaaen. K ■ smnfr (hat the notton 
diM the chapter m p i apeiiy was a se pa nM y wnum ■wiiwnna has new le t e ftd any 
oeisidertrioii fraa a—umiiat ofs an the Tfaa rrMbao. This b avv wy, of cow. tfwt 
iB ar^mem waa npt oetsviaM with dw of lha s4nfa omk « waa suggesvd in Otspter 
6 . 
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although "he i$ a very ^ood man/' thne work* wert not, at that moment, 
safe in his hands. For once Memmouth landed m May, as Locke then knew 
he would, these manusenpts might very easily (alt into the hands of the 
authonties. Therefore. Locke wntes. "1 positively insist on it to have the 
two last mentioned parcels immediately disposed of according as 1 di¬ 
rected in mine of February 22" (lost). Tyrrell did not know, at least from 
Locke, of the impending invasion, and his pobneal comnutment to the 
cause had never approached the radicalism of Locke and Garke. though 
he had al ways been a personal friend of Locke. However, it is Clarke's po- 
litical judgment that L4xke trusts, but whether the "disposal" insiruc¬ 
tions ui his missing letter meant that the manuscripts should be de¬ 
stroyed, conveyed to Locke, or simply relocated in a ufer place, we do not 
know. Locke also wrote to Clarke about some manusenpo "at my name¬ 
sakes" house, apparently transferred there by Mrs. Peraval.^^ Locke was 
particularly concerned about two books "in ^arto" he left with her that 
he wanted Clarke to locate if they vrere not ai Mr. Locke's. This may well 
be a reference to the other Locke, one of whose sons was still living in 
London, and who, as we have seen, were participants in the radical move¬ 
ment. In any event. Locke’s correspondence with Clarke between early 
April and the first week in May 1685 demonstrates his insistent concern 
about matters that cannot be "delayed." relating to the relocation in some 
Mfe (politically trustwonhy) ^ace of his pditical writings tn anticipation 
of the forthcoming invasion by Argyll and Monmouth. 

Meanwhile, lames 11 was on the throne, and with the help of Skelton's 
inielligence. was kept informed of the radicals' activities. On April 28. he 
wrote to William that "some of the fugitive rebels. . have had a meet¬ 
ing with the Duke of Monmouth there very privately, and have some de¬ 
sign m hand on Scotland . . . they have bought arms, and are sending 
them by the vvay of Amsterdam, for the West Highlands of Scotbnd, with 
a n intention of making a rising there. ’ ’ On May 5. lames wrote to his son • 
m-law that Argyll was already on his way to Scotland, "and that the 
Duke of Monmouth has designed to . . . come over hither into England 
, to make, if he can, somedisrurbance." But, he added, "I am prepar¬ 
ing for him and the other in both kingdoms." Whai lames sou^t. above 
all, was to have these rebels arrested, or at the very least, to have them 

“ CerrrifMieiKr, i nS; ft p W$ 

**' Uvh-rhe-iobtcEMiM'f hetaw m Undem «w • inwn«| pita tot raJiois On on* of 
hn irtp* to England. Ctaag toA met wMh an afmt of th* Londn nAiah at Lock * houw Ml 
an effort m get a menife to WdAnan. and Monmovth pwp ai eJ to use Lock's house as s 
mafOT (omcnunianiona headavanen once the r eks l ho n k^sn {Vandnlowne sn 1152. fol 
266. HMC12th Report, sppe^pt 6.p W) 
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"sent awiy out of the country ... it being very ctecessiry to hove there 
turbulent traitors driven out o( Ht^Und."^ 

On May 1, Skelton was sent a last of fugtnves that he was insmacted to 
preset CO the Dutch euthoritiea along vrich an official rei)uert from the 
English government chat the named individuals be arrested and extra* 
dited to England to stand trial for treason. In his communication. Mid¬ 
dleton indicated that he could not be sure whidt individuals were actually 
residing in Holland, and he left it to Skelton to determine this and also to 
add rumes to the list of persons inadvertently ommed by Middleton.’^ 
Skelton submitted the memorial, which induded Locie's name, and on 
May 17 the list was published and distributed to local authorities 
throughout HolUnd with orders to the magbcrates to arrest the individ¬ 
uals. 

Throu^MHit April and May. Locke was commuting between Utrecht 
end Amsterdam, the respective headquarters of Argyll and Monmouth, 
On May 17. he was mee ti ng with Ferguson in Utrecht, but the following 
day. he went to Amsterdam, where Grey and Monmouth were. On the 
nineteenth, he returned to Utrecht, but on the twenty-third, he was back 
in Ainsierdam. where he stayed undj the Monmouth expedition sailed.^ 
On May 22, Locke bought a copy of the London Cazette. which carried 

*** Dalrynfle. 2:1^20 Shetwci ksd smm s rcpen (Apnl 2$) thsr ArgyO hsd miM snd 
ihn "Monmeudi (> re iettew my seMcaly" (w Cnafsn^' H< sOviwd dwi kmiw frlgsm be 
•enr to crm« ike eaeMi of Seetlsnd end tnalsnd «o iMervyi tkne npedrtUM (Add let 
4)412, W. 3d). 

» AAi.ws41S23.M 13 

>* SMten wfw to Middhiee on Mey 4 Wennng hen ih«i he Msddid Locke'e name lo 
ih« tnemortel the •envtsry hed sent hin (Add. m 41S12. M. M) A cepy «f the May 17 
fwemensIwttkLodc'esamecMMattdwBnaihLArwy (SioeeieMS lSi3B, lol. 36: Add. 
MS 17677 (CC). Me. 242*244) Lecfce owned a rapy of ika meinorlaL iiMdrilinal) bmd 
kn hw bbnry onkif a* "ScMcon |Ne) M envre* (U. #2544, ef. wa f. 14. U. 200|. Thi» 
WM net s rtek ankw an Sbeiten'e pan Even aim he had mbiniMod the May )7 memorial. 
hedrewopaeecoAdlMefiwawsihsrhsdbrtAOineHd. these uidededTlwrnas Pore. Wil- 
mere, Starkey, and Hsrtla, all of them ndkal*, hn iM^enemly left oft the fim liat (^d. 
MS 4)6)7. U. 77). M ereever, Sk ekon afao rece i ved from Middleroit a aacertd Uat of nawea 
of pwple the aomamcnt wanted evnoditcd. and n appear* that Le^’a nome waa on this 
lie* IMi JJum hod net aeen the May 17 memenal). For. Skelten wrote In reply with lef- 
erviKeio "the naincf yeo acm neon dieaecend bat. oa for Mr. Lock, thot woaacrrctory 
to my LordShafteaktiry. he i» net meewnadtA thaa loat siemenal, for before chat I hed any 
Older for H, Ihodpai hia ince die 6m hft, edddi» printed'’1Ad£ to4)6)2, fef. 1001. In 
other word*, in the eimreet of eke other riirn adM (o the 6m f gven*menl In*, m4 in 
view of Leeks’* name cm die aeomd ipevnipiciil hat. Skahem’i daciiwn te add Locke's name 
to the May 17 me mo n o) loprcscined an tnformed e^roaamn of die giwti tune in’* atiniide 
and imefligem unneiiunf the rodnla; it woe ooi a ilarnh naii acUon igsinfi an innocent 
man by a bombfasgovoy. M aomr ed Uiche'vbaographes koee mmiBincd 

S’ Maf,6,M. 273, 
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th« first pubtish«d r^rts of Arsytls braling in Scotland, and conttin«d 
fxcerpts from his dadaraoon,™ In preparation for his own sailing with 
Monmouth. Dare transferred almost all the funds in his custody belong' 
ing to Locke to Sir )ohn Banks. ^ On May 29, Locke paid for some wine 
at Mr. Vandervelde's for tvhat may have been a cdebraiory gathering 
among the radicals in honor of Monmouth's departure.^ Locke's last fi* 
nancia) tranucrion with Dare is recorded on May 30, the day before the 
expedition finally sailed.^'’ Clearly, Locke was in close contact right up ro 
the last moment vnth those "turbulent traitors" who were being sent out 
of (lolland with the Duke of Morunouth to raise some "disturbance" in 
England, if they could. 

ya f 34. M 3. C«vm the dupimy U iie wu CM sM New Style dM«s and no way of 
teibnt to whir cvieni Ledte morM mm in hy journal ihrt rhe Ian. om euiBot W car* 
tain wfueh ihuc of ih* lendan C^tuttt rhta notaoon rrfm to. Hooevet. having read 
through all the Imuc* (wtwk see. wnh feweacepOena. emeenidy anlfuereaungl. I am eon* 
vinmd that thia noetnon. and the one ored in Clwfecf 10 helov ontaMng Aigyll’a Deda* 
mwn. ipveihedMtofihenewffopef lllockehoi^t ihcGnaefreiceDedingtOThrnewajt 
contain^, then hepurehaaed the May 22 and hme 2 nave* ha the ip e ateaPy poliDal new* 
(hcyceeiaufd The altemaPw a to naKhade that he wmpty made mo randm pwwhaaea 
of ihe Caiene. hreaUng a pattern of (wo yam of Momadmlup The May 21*25 Mae of 
the Catenr not only pnnted |ama« Jl'i ^eech ^rangihe ParlunwM. but oho the newt of 
Affyll’i landing in S^Und. and neerpy from htadccWaaoo The epy tn Utmhi had In* 
dmtrd inoneafKii cepom in Uae May ihai Locbe and CeoM were anneualy wafting ro hear 
(he news coTKeming Arjtytt'r UndHig in SeotUoid {Add ya 41012. M. 70|. 

°* These funds wore tranafened ta Or Peter Cweneioo |tnh 1. W . 5S). 

*»'M«f34.W. i. 
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Tkc »tQry of Morunouih'» Reb«IU(», and the dfffmt of h» fpirited but ill' 
equipped army, h«s often been loU. Becauae it vvas« in the worda of one 
contemporary^ "a romantic kind of invaakm/' Monmouth'i Rebellion be* 
came part of a folkk>ric tradition that aurvived. eapeoakly in the memoriea 
of reatdenis of the we«t coontry. after the executioner'a ax brou^t 
an end to Monmouth'a "mUguided" ambitiont.' From a military atand* 
point, and vrith benefit of hindai^t. Ji ia eaay to criticize thia abortive ad¬ 
venture to whkh ao many radicala in Hollasid had pledged their livea and 
fortunea. Argyll'! failure to anck to the agreed upon plan, according to 
whidt hia army waa auppoaed to march loivard the Lowlamb, mobilizing 
recniita from among the large number of diaaidenta in that area, got the 
Joint enterpriM off to a poor ttart. Againat the advice of hia own lieuren- 
anta, Argyll aet up hia atandard in the Highlandi, near hia own eaiare, 
hoping to draw all of hia own tenant! into the cauae before advancing into 
the lowland!.’ Thia deoaion, along with the fact that he laaued, in addi¬ 
tion to the official declacarion drafted for ihe rebellion, a private declara¬ 
tion lilting the injuitict! committed by the government agaln»t him and 
hii family, had the effect of pervonalixing the cauae. Since Argyll, unlike 
Monmouth, waa not a widely liked individual, hia peraonal concern! and 
welfare were not the meatu by which othera were likely to be perauaded 
TO take up arms. The iniramigenceand haughtineat of Argyll’! leaderihip 
vrere aenoua conatriinta impoaed upon any potaible aucccM for Scot* 
(iah part of Monmouth’s R^tlion. 

The London CaieUe provided a cryptk, but nor always accurate, ac¬ 
count of the progreai of the rebellion. It reported Argyll'! landing in 
Scotland, noting that hit agents had diatnbuted a ’’long and canting dec¬ 
laration” juatifying the invasion, whkh was too diffuse—and too libel* 

' ItoMS ef Ih* MmT rrimnif^w m for ihr ld$t 

Hundrti Yttrt, 1700, p. l&S, Sfym Lmk. TV MMmoora EplMar, Laidiin: Wwaci Uv* 
r*. 19Sa. p, n Ir wm tUo, m Kanlw wk. "m rwcsmi of do plsm’' fermulaied by 
Shafiw Ki ry »nd the Houm pkiim Itce^eU wn Rsnhe. TV KWofy of 6 

voli.. 1075.4:244). TVappVwea e< to liiloninouift t$ diH of Willum P«iu), 

A T%irdUtUrfromoCfntim0nwiktCoontrY,to1aofntndhitendo".ypontke ShO^ 
of iht fertol Uw on4 Tron. 1tf7, p. 9 lode owned sD three Uifen (IX #2247-2249). 

• MeenUy pfj ii di a good orimm «d tV ariMahn and aaUnaooi cd ArgyO'» atvisaon 
(] :49S-S22; cf foha Enkine, foun^ of Hm. folm lithni of CermxJc. Itf3-.r6#7.189), 
pp. 12M,). 
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ou^to b« printed It did. however, report the jut the diorter deda' 
ration, desenbing the "perwnal injuries" ruffer^ by Argyll.’ On |une 1. 
Locke bought the London GozHte, obviously in ord^ lo fdlow the prog* 
ress of the rebellion, and hu recorded comment in his journal, ‘’Vanitos 
Vanilatum." may well redect a certain measure of disgust—shared by 
other radicals in Holland—at Argyll's attribution of such importance to 
h is own private grievances at the eirpense of t he broader objectives of the 
rebellion * The exiles, however, did not have to depend upon the London 
Caiffte for their information. Messengers, mostly women, shuffled back 
and forth between England and Holland daily carrying intelligence re* 
ports to those who had remained behind in Holland ’ 

The latter continued to hold meetings, though there was little they 
could do. practically speaking, to advance the cause. On |une 10. Locke, 
fohn Starkey, and a number of other radicals met in Urredit to discuss 
their SI tuition. * Only a few days before, wa rrants had been issued for the 
arrest of Locke’s frie^. Edward Clarke, as well as for Wildmtn. Chariton. 
Trencha rd. and ot hers. ’ At the hmI of June, the Lon don Cozettt reported 
Argyll's defeat and capture. The July 6 issue gave a brief account of his 
execution." At about the time Argyll's defeat became known to the exiles 
in Holland, Skelton wrote to Ms^leton that Mrs. Smith and Srarkey had 
left Utrecht "to return speedily to Amsterdam where L4xk that was 
Shaftesbury's secretary is at (his time with divers others, whose names 
and the places where they are to be found will be sent by me in a few 
days."* And in hb next dispatch, Skelton enclosed a lengthy intelligence 
report from his double agent in Utrecht, diKlosing the aliases, hiding 
places, and political objectives of the radicals. "Dr. John Lock, alias ]ohn* 

* LoH^ Caunr. Tl-25. ISC tah 49(i»nnea> m fmni tr> Kohen Vfodnm, 

Tire Hutory 9f the Smffmnf$ of th* Chmrth from rlw Kettof^ion to tht Ptrw- 

oiHfld*. 4mb , ll)0.4'2E^2e|; Mw WiBcucL A 5<Wi LtrlfnC^oooonHnt Time$tBetng 
the Uft anj Timet of ArcIl^aU iJ»f Srfc tori of Ariyff. Ed m bwrgh AjiJrcw DlbC 1S07. pp, 

* Msf E.foi. 27a. Thchm* WiMU<otthcC*yw*<wM 4ii wds KiflcTKwamof AffyB'i 
Dtcbmion uid rhf rmiHiry MKAtMii iR Eceibfd FrrpuscnMmadtsipRlilpoiirtof 0 * 
•ming u> MoA5no«<h'» Drdinnon dw ii was mi tot my rtdms of pmonsl Mjartes 9f 
' 'pfivatr d)SCMRnn” that they had takwi ap anna (LandadowM ms 1192. M. 299j. 

* Add MS 41S17. W. lU. Add MS 41912. M. I». Add. ks 41919. U. 77. 

•Add MS 41817. M 12S 

’ In addtivMi to thoaa nomti m the cnt. wvrani* ««iv isMiad for fohn f nlw. Wahn 
Yanpr. Mafer gmnan, and Capum Macthnas CWHm'* Marram W 0 daiad Iww 4. ihr 
mhrrs.May IS.QrmothrrtMctbfvxrrplfofClarfel, pngrta Argj^l’aWidiaetnSrvdand 
(CSn>. llaiiKS U|, M57,179) 

* UnJom Oozettt. lorn 22-25.1685. Mr 2 - 6 .1685 

* Add. las 41812. fal 1)8 Surlwy i» rnmnonad hi a Imer traei OnitMl M Lo^ In 
1688 (CorrMpOftdrncp. 2*476). 
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son/' WHS hiding "in gmt privacy" ai VandeTv«]de'» house. Nearly, on 
the same street* Joseph and Israel Haye» were in hiding. The report goes 
on to list the activiries and whereabouts of Mri, Smith* Starkey, Wil* 
more, arKi other associates of Loche, all of whcnn were identified as indi' 
viduaJs who had acted in Mte way or another "to assist in Moninouth'i 
rebellwft,"*® 

That rebellion tvas* at the moment, in deep irotiHe. Monmouth’s in* 
tendons were to esublish a camp near Taunton, with the expectation that 
thousands would rally to Kis standard. He wanted to defeat lames on the 
battlefield, as a professkmal soldier commanding a professional army. At 
a minimum* Monn^th estimated he would need six vreeks to train and 
arm his men, prior to engaging the king's t r oops in a major banle. He 
hoped that various county mihcuH, under the leadership of the nobility* 
would |dace themMlves at hu disposal, and this defection—plus a diver¬ 
sionary uprtsing in London, managed by WiJdman* Colonel Danvers, and 
others would buy Monmouth the time he needed. The London revolt 
never materialiied. lames was not so foolish aa to send his troop s out of 
the dty* and neither Wildman nor Danvers were prepared to risk an open 
confrontation with them in the streets of London. A few radicals man¬ 
aged to slip out of the city to |o«a forces with Monmouth, but Wildman, 
Danvers, Charlton* and TrencKard were not among their number. A 
quidi and shocking victory-^Bnitol was the obvious target—would have 
immediately established the crcdibiliry and seriousness of the rebellion* 
but Monmouth was unwilling to take the gamble of suking everything 
upon the outcome of one battle so early in the campaign.'* After being 
allowed "to ramble up and down for several weeks" around the country¬ 
side* as Bishop Fell angrily put it, Monmouth's army suffered Its decisive 
defeat at Sedgemoor. Lm« than a month after his landing at Lyme Regis * 
the London CauHt reported "the entire defeat of the rebe l s" and the 
capture of Monmouth and Lord Crey.'^ 

Locke was In hiding at Vandervelde't houK when the ne«vs of Mon¬ 
mouth's execution r e ac hed the exiles in Holland.'* The summer and fall 
of 1685 must have been a particularly disheartening period for Locke. Be¬ 
tween |uly and October, not only Monmouth and Argyll* but also Nel- 

■* Add. MS 41817, tab. 218-219. Add »• 41812. fab 84-8S. Led< »m. ia bA. 

M VaitdRVfUr's heaw. ts hs reamsi iIidwi (m f.34. foL $1 

Unb. Monmouth pp 32* 127.135-137.142* PcWrEMb. Mamfiaaik’i Acf- 
rfa, LondM: VMdmfdd ■ndNIodMa. 1977.^.81. 

** Gnd in Enrie. Mpnmeulh't RrWb. p 6$. 

•* Lmdm Gmetu. Jaly 8^. 16S5.1V jafy 1M6 bnw rgp w ced Mcmm0at>i'« curu* 
«ion. 
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thorp, Ayloffe, Christopher Betoscomhe. TlwmAF Dire, and many others 
known ro him had been kilted or eicemted. Besides Clarke, Freke, Walter 
Yonge, Grey. Coodenough. Wade, and (ohn Codtrane were only a lew o( 
Locke's friends who had been arrested.^’ Locke also knew Mrs, Gaunn* 
who was executed in October—and Mrs. Nelthorp, both of whom served 
as messengers for the radicals. They had left on their last ir^ for Ertgland 
just a few days before Monmou th's defeat. ** Mrs. Goodenough was stay* 
ing ar Dare's house in Amsterdam at the dme the London CaztUf re¬ 
ported the capture of her husband. There is a pathetic letter from Mrs. 
Dare to Lodce. wntren in mid-luly at the nadir of the radscali' political 
fortunes, promising to honor her late husband's debt to Locke as soon as 
she can.'" 

Yet even in their period of shared sorrow and defeat, the exiles contin¬ 
ued to meet. Locke records in his lournal that on August 4 he spent twelve 
shillings on a social gathering "with my countrymen,'* On the fifteenth 
of that month, Locke records another, more modest, dinner party with his 
countrymen.'" The latter are not identified, but some of those who had 
been with Argyll or Monmouth and had escaped were now beginning to 
arrive in Holland. Among the recent arrivals was )ohn Atheiton. an in¬ 
dividual who had been "a sturdy instrument of the late Earl of Shaftes¬ 
buryan active Rye House plotter, and more recently (with Goodenough 
and Nelthorp) a participant in Monmouth's Rebellion. But the most 
prominent new arrival, who had not. however, participated in the rebel* 
iiun, was fohn Trenchard. Me and hcs wife arnv^ In Amstetdam in early 
August, and the evening of the fiheenih, which Locke recorded In his 
loumal, was m all likelihood spent with them.** Trenchard moved on to 
Utrecht, and Locke decided on August 16. to change his lodgings and go 
into deeper hiding. He sent his baggage to the house of his friend, niil* 
lipus Limborch. who had offered to find Locke a safe refuge at the houK 
of a relative. Or. Veen.'* 

*' Add u« 34906, W 21 , Momce. 1 462. NamMa* LvkivH. A 9rkf RrUtwn of Sl*H 
1697.1 942, 346. 3» 

** Add. us41617, M 229 Mrs Gmai servedMifvgaUriMsmgrrFor riureMiiAdd. 
us 41622. M. 1361 

Add. us 41617, bl 237 Ceedeneugh wss (iprvrrd near Lirwr on July 15 (Leiden 
Cuene. hily 16-20.166$) 

* Cerrftpefldeirr, 2 726 iMr 241. Mrs Oaiv wrote to Lad<i 0 un« Aagost 23.1665. 
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At the end of August, Lod« rmiv«d a letter frooi the Eari of Pern* 
broke, informing him that he had inierceiled on Lodce’a behalf with )amer 
11. "i have ao aatisBed the King." Pembn>ke boaiied. 

that he has assured me he will never believe any iJl reports of you; 
he bid me write to you to come over, I told him ( would then bring 
you to Idsa his hand and he was fuDy aatiahed I should. Pray for my 
sake let me see you before this surruiter be over, I believe you will 
not mistrust me: 1 am sure none can the King’s word.^ 

Locke, however, had no intention of fussing fames' hand, nor did he ever 
in the course of his life display any considerable trust in hb word. Instead 
of Kceptmg Pembroke’s offer and the chance to return to En^and, Locke 
deeded upon greater concealment and a withdrawal from Amsterdam al¬ 
together. He packed up his goods and set off on September 11 for Oevei, 
passing through Utre^t.^ Locke evidently mtenM to spend the winter 
at Oeves, staying In the house of Mr. Meyers, secretary to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. Meyers had done much for the radKals, providing refuge 
in his house for Coodenough. N^horp, and many others.^* 

In any event, Locke did not remain at Clevrs, but instead returned to 
Amsterdam sometime before December. We can on I y guess at his reasons 
for doing so, but certain pofitkal developments in England and Holland 
may have had something to do with his dedsion. Included in the stream 
of refugees pouring into Holland in the fall of 1665 were Sir John Thomp¬ 
son. a Whig member of Parliameni. the dissenting minister Matthew 
Meade, who had been pnvy to the Rye House Plot, and Lord Wharton, 
accompanied by John Howe, another prominent dissenting minister.” 

Avaim 17«« IS (Add. HsSlSlS. Ml JO. U| Uchr mi< VM4err»ld> M h(» toJgmy ^ 
fulr citicndlna is Ae|«st 17, wh«n n ippwn hedwngej hii rr n driK* Two vniiwd neifi 
to Limhorch rcUnng lo ihU wtonncp wm sIoiom cenoinly wntton k dm cHiw. Tbr now 
IndKOting that he IS oxwnng choc eromog wo> w n t n wonoSoHiidsy. AaguK IS. IsaSww 
• &onirdoy (C enttf ni rm r. 7 72^725) fat loie Aaguc ood eoHy S rptc u boe. Udw re* 
raved two Mem (Me) irooiUcmhi. MMnngwtiKhhrorrangediDiwvrhlibiggoge wm 
ihrr«, ind h« pooi v d thioMgh Ihrochi oonwcone b n w mn Sc p w i it te/ 1) aid U ou way 
loOevof |Msi 34, Ms S-SJ. 
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Major Wildman had alao [oinfd the«xiJ<s, poMibly traveling as a member 
oi Wharton's entourage. Wharton. Howe, arkl Wildman had gone ro re> 
side in Cleves. around the time or shortly a her Locke's arrival m that 
city.^ On October b. Thompson. Walter Cross, and Patience Ward went 
to Cleves to meet with the radjcali there. "They sent for Doctor fohn 
Locke" and also Mrs. Smith to )otn in the consultations.^ Shortly alter 
this meeting. Skelton's double agent in Utrecht reported that the radicals 
had lorm u lated a new and ’ 'deeply laid’' plot. which was just at its begin- 
nings and would take a constderable time to put into effect.^ Follov^g 
this meeting, the partiapants dispersed—Thompson. Cross, and Ward 
returning to Utrecht, while Locke and Wildman left Cleves for Amster¬ 
dam.** 

The radicals in Holland in the winter of Ibfl5>l686 were at a cross¬ 
roads. In (he wake of Monmouth's defeat, many of them wished to return 
to England or Scotland. They were without a popular or forceful leader; 
they had lived in exile m a foreign country lor three years, and in some 
instances, longer; many of them had given up their livelihoods, estates, 
and families to fight for a cause in whkh they bdievcd. Now they wanted 
to go home. There was talk in the coffeehouses that the next Parliament 
would pass an Act of Oblivion, making sudi a return possible, but no one 
could be sure that Parliament would meet or what it might do when it 

S4A; usEntthdvHtMorvCni.iob 22*2*; Add Ms4)d)2.M. Z24; Add ms 41S18.M. 
)oa. Walter Wilaon, 7ha Hwer)i and pf PuarnOxf CkvrcJm. 4 «eb . ISOa* 

«I4. J te-37) 

* How or when Wildman iwM Holland ha vAcenaM. hn the cbHM ft wtH Wm of hi* 
bftn^ iHm i* m aaHyCWobw hi the coawyny at Wharton and Howe (Add ks 41412. fob, 
20S.224. Add M 41414, W 10$) 
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did,^ A (ew ijidividiuU« (hetvf^. b«gftA to inquirt diKnedy About the 
poMibiliry ol rraivin^ a pardon (rom the king. However, since a large 
proportkMi of exiles were Dissenters, even a pardon for their politkal ac* 
tivities would not suffice. For what was the point of returning to Engbnd 
only to suffer the same rell^iouj persecution that had been responsible 
for their leaving or their pohdcal involvement in revolution in the first 
placed Their discussions thus also turned to the issue of toleration and its 
prospects, given the political cbmate of England. In etriy january, one of 
Skelton's spies reponed that "last night at their Club/' the rebels were 
"very hot upon the subject of the pardon and indulgence, some saying 
they would not accept of the pardm, because that papists must at the 
same lime have the beneht of the indulgence/' while others maintained 
that an act of indulgence was the most prudent thing lames could do to 
secure the peace of England. Still others insisted that the bng could not 
grant a suspension of the penal laws without parliamentary conaent.*' 

At the same time, though they were exhausted and discouraged, hun¬ 
dreds of these exiles were dedicated and hardened t^ponents of fames 11, 
Catholicism, and what they believed was an arbitrary and illegal political 
regime in England. From the early days of the ndusion crisis, they had 
placed themselves in oppoainon to the Stuarts, seeking every opponunity 
to bring about their downfall. They were not about to give up the strug¬ 
gle. And as we have seen, a new conspiracy vras rising from the ashes of 
rebellion. These indivhfuab neither sought nor wanted a pardon from the 
king; quite simply, they wanted hia removal from offkf. Nothing less 
than that was likely to induce them to return to England, It is worth in¬ 
sisting upon that Locke, both by his long-held convictions and by his con¬ 
crete actions between t68S and 1669. clearly placed himself in the same 
camp as these radicals. It would have been far ctsier for him, through sev¬ 
eral friends with powerful influence with the king, to have obtained a par¬ 
don than it was for many of his associates who were nevertheless suc¬ 
cessful in their endeavors. Moreover, unlike many of his fellow radkali, 
Locke had never suffered for dissennng rdigious beliefs, so that fear of 
persecution did not in his case act as ■ deterrent from seeking ro live a life 
of quiat desperation in England. 

On another level, the radicals in Holland faced the proUem of practical 
survival. Since the summer of 1665, their numbers had greatly increased, 
and this only mteniified the economic hardships shared by members of 

• Add, W9 41012, M. 2U. A^ us 41010. kL 100. Oa DncaiWt 24. )6S5, Skelmi'i 
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ihf exile community. Ttadr^men. ihoemeken, And various type$ of 
vmrkers in the cloihin$ trade were now refugee* sn Ronerdvn and Am- 
nerdam, living on the bnnk of starvation.^ By the end of Hie year, Skel¬ 
ton wa* receiving disturbing report* from his spies that plans were being 
laid to establish a linen factory^actually. several in different pUce i t o 
provide employment for the radKils.*^ If these plans were successful, not 
only would the exile* survive, they might smass enough fund* to mount 
another invasion against lame* 11. 

From the winter of 1605 on. therefore, all of these factor* were inter¬ 
twined; the issue of toleration, pardons for the radicals, an English cloth¬ 
ing industry established in Holland, and a new conspiracy to overthrow 
fames 11. This new plot farmed by the radkals eventually merged with 
the larger and more powerful force* that brought William and Mary to 
the throne, and will be considered in Chapter 11, Here we shall be con¬ 
cerned with the way in which various participants in the revolutionary 
movement m Holland responded to the lempiaiions of toleration and a 
pardon as inducements to abandon thene economic and political aciivide* 
which, from fames Hs perspective, posed a senous threat to the srability 

** TKoo^ It n I Uflaeniuil umw. |K« aocul mnpeamaa ei MwinoulS’i cnnydM* Imv« 
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reWlwMS wsaver er a ihnemaher, i tader e> i woekwnber' (Menaiewfh'i KrMi. pp. 17, 
1*1) See hheppendiilpp KaVXNi ler to e wvp s fii nal midv. shmetn a ihti $$ perCTnt of 
iHe individusU weeetnasfied wtherierii’makmgMidtMry. 12 S percent la detking, 11 per¬ 
cent in builddip'inerel induame*. end enfy 11 prrernt m •gnmlsufe tn a Ibi ef 213 rvbck 
whew eceupanens are ipcvihed. 12D were retted we ct ee i (C N CUrii, The ioTer Siuarr*. 
Oxford Oxford UiUventrr Prew, 1*40. p IISI CenremperarWe, Inctadlnt Cvetyn. knew 
thM One uriormer'e repeet ipcskf of ihe eheemaher* and weaxera leaeing landon to | 0 (n 
up wiih Monnwuth, and ether decomem last orpetten, Wenen, bnridapen, and weaeeee 
smong the oecupetWn* <d optored pmenm (fofm Evelyn. The (haiyi •f fahn Enefyn. «d. 
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h» regime. Although Locke nuy not hAve laced the &ame economic 
hardships as many erf the political refugees pounng into Hc4Und after 
Monmouth's deleat, he dtd. like them, have to chink about the issue of 
toleratkm and whether he would return to England on the conditions of¬ 
fered by lames. The poUckal drmmstances under which the question of 
toleration vras pos«d« therefore, have a bearing upon Locke’s intellectual 
development, as well as upon the reladonskip between toleration as a spe* 
dhe policicai problem to be resolved and the revolutionary political objec- 
rives set forth in the Tw Treetiu$ of Comment. Though not pub¬ 
lished until after the Glonous Revolution, Locke's Utter on ToUretion 
was written during his exile in HoDtnd specilKally, between 1685 and 
1688. Since 1667, Locke had supported a policy of toleration, but the Let¬ 
ter, as a particular document and argument reflecting chat conviction, 
arose within a context in which nkranon had become, once again, an im¬ 
mediate political issue, both for lames' subjects in England and for the ex¬ 
iled radicals in Holland. 

Locke had gone to Cleves to coniinue vrork on the Essay Concemrng 
Human Understanding, but this project was temporarily put aside after 
the radicals' meeting in Cleves. and Locke's return to Amsterdam.^ 
Locke's discussion of philosophical problems, that is, was rather abruptly 
interrupted in favor of a more pressing political problem' toleration. Ac¬ 
cording to bmborch. Locke vrrote the Epistoio it to/rranfia during the 
winter of I68S-1686. Thus it appears that a draft of the Epfstofa was in 
existence by the end of january 1666.* The work was dedicated and writ¬ 
ten in the form of a letter to Locke’s friend bmborch. Yet, curiously, we 
have no evidence that the manuscript was actually delivered to UmboKh 
until just prior to its publication, which he arranged, three years later.* 
The explanation for this delay seems to lie with the shifting currents of 
English politics during this period rather than with anything to do with 
Locke’s relationship to bmborch as such. For there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that anything occurred beT%veen 1666 and 1689 that affected what 
Locke had to say tc Lirnborcb on the general subject of toleration, but a 
great deal happened dunng those three years that affected the meaning of 

** $«vhNlftWr n lunborctt (Cktearr a. IsaS) Im C1e»f». C« r rt i ^itdn*ct, I T*6. 
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any argument relating to toleration so far a» Locke's countrymen were 
concerned. A drah of the Epifiola. then, certainly existed in 1666, but the 
extent to which Locke worked on and revised its arguments prior to his 
departure from Hollend is much more difficult to determine. Tltere are 
good reasons to assume that Locke did make such revisions-^one of his 
mapor works, with the possible exception of The Rtasonablentfs of Chns- 
rranify. seems to have escaped the process of extended revising-~buf we 
do not have for the letter a record of Locke’s reading and notes accom* 
panying its composirkm, as we do for the Too Treatises or the £sstfy Cori' 
ceming Human Un4trstonMng. 

Raymond KUbansky. in his recent edition of the original Latin text 
along with an English translation of the Ltfttr. provides some helpful in^ 
formation regarding the context of the debate on toleration as it existed 
among the French Protestant refugees and Dutch Remonstrants during 
the 16k)s. ^ Since many of t hese ii>^viduals^-Pierre Bayle, Pierre ]u rieu, 
Jean Le Clerc. end, of course. Lmborch himsdf^were known to Locke, 
it is reasonable to assume the imponance to him of what they had to say 
on the issue of toleration. There is. however, another context. I am sug- 
gestinp(, provided by the arguments addressed to an audience of English 
Dissenters, both those resident in England and the emlea living cn Ifol' 
land, for the position adopted by Locke in the Utter on Toleration. These 
arguments were not only similar in their phraseology and treatment of 
certain issues to those advanced by Locke, but the Enptlish debate on rol* 
eration between 1666 and 1669 necessarily assigned to the Iclfrr a par* 
ticular location along a spectrum of political perspeetivei that emerged 
during this period. Locke’s defense of a natural bw/parliamenury sov* 
ereignty approach to toleration, and his reiecnon of the king's use of the 
prerogative and the toteration of Cathobes, is thus not only compatible 
with, but forms part of the argument of. the Tvo Treatiset of Gootrn- 
mcni.’* 

Immediately upon lames’ ascension to the throne, the debate on tol¬ 
eration was reopened, occasioned by one of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
last sallies into the political arena. Buckingham's plea for toleration re* 
Slated the standard objections to persecution, but in view of the promi* 
nence of the author, the work could hardly be ignored.^ William Penn's 

* TeirmHon. prrfacc, pf im* 
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Contidfrations Moving to a ToUration anA Liberty of Consdenet pro¬ 
vided e second to Budtinghem's pempfilet.*^ Both men were amwered 
by the Author of The Vomty of AU Pretences for Toferation, ■ dever and 
shrewd reply to some of die argumeno for tderation.^ Yet, the very f«ct 
that the Disaenters were pressing their cUims for toleracioA in the wake 
of the Rye House Plot and Mimcnouth's ReMWi seems to have caught 
the spokesmen for the government off guard, )ohn Nalson, one of the 
staunchest defenders of the king's authority, exdaimed, 

I confess I could scarcely have believed It had been possible to have 
found a pen to bold, as to demand liberty and roleraiion to carry on 
new associations, exclusions, and Rye fiouse assassinationi.^ 

Since rhe association of toleration with faction and rebellion had always 
constituted one of the strongest and most frequently cited grounds for its 
denial, it was indeed both a boU and surprising move that its proponents 
should choose this ptrtkular moment to make their case. The "dangers 
from the growth of a party that has... by several conspiracies... and 
a formed project of rebellion" sought to bring the government to ruin, 
the author of The Vonity of Pretente* insisted, are neither imaginary 
nor groundless objections to toleration.^ The Utter, Nelson argued, was 
nothing more than "the foundation of all their future designs of subvert¬ 
ing the government," and the Archimedean lever for esiaWishing a com¬ 
monwealth.** 

This traditional objection to toleration might have weighed convinc¬ 
ingly against Its defenders, except for one thing' fames If had decided to 
grant an indulgence to Nonconformists, induding Catholics. The king’s 

OnihcnomnuM rcpliei wManglun'atiao.iacC E WhiUng, Srw^ Enf/^h Ah* 
tUMnUm ft9m rh# te the XrashtciM. ISaO-Ittl, Usndon Sodery fot Pramot* 

kn| CKrUw KnawMif. 1S31, S)^S3S UefedpafMMwi 

ham'* met, but BmiMmn FarVy M, ss watt « nsny whcc men on ihc pfiul Uw* «id 
luJusiKiii enntimeray (gMntiiftif FaHrinM. ITIS). 

* IVilhain Pnin, CcwiWcmHons Meeng to » Tekr^tem »ml Uherry of Conidrvf, 
ISaS, Thk wo(i. to the ■othof, wm “imMowwt by tW met yubWwd by iW 

Duke of Buebii^han," 

** Tlir Vmiiy of AH Frritntn for ToferaNon, tttS, U ifoaficslly i w itibtd Hsn snnver 
to Du cl ung hsei’t met tnd sioo » Co mirffrf Wni |U.#29SJ|. 

** Wifi Nsleen, Tdrretim end UbfWyt of CenceirMct CoeeUertd, 1605, p 6 Repeol of 
the pens] bwt snisDlmiien tom soMogdwiprdgcatAonds listed la Momneuih's Dec* 
IsfoOon iLandsdewM ws M. 260). 

Verntf of PrtffiKt*. p. J. That ceh mi on ms w e rdy "ibe nim" ta "bertoa” snd sc* 
diben ww sa orgamcni aiidt by other cepties lo RadeAghaie. See lUehard E. Boyer, Cfi|* 
fish De c f m olions of Mnf|encr. \d$? end IMS, Hsgae, Meulon, 19M, p. i9. This n 
not. h^eeve x , s very helpM book in feneeiL 

** Nsison. TefrroiioH Con si dered, p. 7 
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dcdsinn to pursue • policy oi rolonfion tended to undermine the force of 
the security argument, since natiorul security was a determinarion so 
largely within (he province of the executive's judgment. According to a 
conversation with lames reported by Barrillon in hU dispatch to Louis 
XIV q{ February 19.168S. the bng "knew well enough he should never 
be in safety, till a liberty of conscience was established hnnly in (the 
Catholia) favor in England. That it was to this he was wholly to apply 
himself as soon as he saw a possibility."^ First, lames needed to secure 
parliamentary approval for his continuation of the practice of receiving 
the customs revenue, but orKe these economic "foundations of his reign" 
had been laid, there was no doubt that he would turn to "the re-establish- 
mem of the catholic rebgion in England,"^ Toleration of dissent and the 
removal of all penalties and disabilities attached to religious belief was a 
necessary means, in fames' view, to the realiaanon of that end. Mon¬ 
mouth's Rebelbon delayed the liming of James' efforts to institute tol¬ 
eration. though it served as a catalyst in prompting Parliament to grant 
him the money-^nd a standing army-^he needed to pursue his long* 
range goals Still, by the end of 16SS. fames had committed himself to a 
series of decisions that formed part of his policy of toleration.*’ In Janu¬ 
ary 16S6. he granted a dispensation from the Test Act penalties to nearly 
one hundred Catholic officers in the army.** In March. James issued a 
general pardon to those who had acted against the government during the 
past five years, though a number of individuals were specifically ex¬ 
empted from this aa of detnency.** These and other actions will be ex¬ 
amined in greater detail in the next chapter insofar as they were perceived 
as providing the lustificatory basis for the Glorious Revolution, but they 
indicate the direaion in which James' thinbng was moving; that is, he 
could simultaneously build positive support for his political authority by 
pladng Catholics in positions of power within the army and the civil 
administration, while removing the maior negative factor, religious per¬ 
secution of Nonconformists, which supplied the pretense for much of rhe 
political hostility to the government. To the degree that this policy was 

* Mrymple. 2:}. 

** Oslrym^, 2.36, d. iM. pp. 2, S 

These pbm for i aeneril l oief i ioa innm sod being discuiwd in CngUnd ei rhe 

end el l6S5|MecauUy. 2.1SC^iet. OrsweB. Drscew. p. 72). 

CarsswU, Oncenr. p 73. 

^ Ixrvpred Irom the x*neTil f«nfon one those who Mceouarued Moiuaetirh into 
England foxn Holland In sddmon, dl ha gw iwe * hwn [ oh i u bvm| ic esale were given until 
September 39.1^66 to w iimde r rhe ii w l u noa i —w otthe peire in order totaheadvsn* 
rage rd the terms of the pardon. The prodaowoon was pnniad m the London Cowtre. 
Marrh 11>1S, 16M A list ol indmdweb excepted s prwtad as ap perdix C w J. C. Moddt* 
man, cd.. The Awues. London. WUham Hedae. 1^. Pf 232-233. 
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jumMful. it would crrtainJy pvt the nWlltcm itwe with rc^wt to 
tolennon. On the other hend, it nece»MriJy pushed other u»ue*, such «$ 
the king's use of the prerogative end the tolerttion of Catholics, to the 
forefront of the controversy. 

A mafor issue in the duoissKMt of rolefation, an anonymous "gentle' 
man at Oxford" observed in The fudgment an^ Ooctrine of the Clergy of 
the Church of England.... was timber the king possessed in inherent 
supreme power enaUtng him to dispense with the penil laws agiinsi 
Nonconformists. And, he conduded. "our reverend dergy of the Church 
of En^nd have unanimously concurred in this point of doctrine." In 
support of this ststement. he l^led the next twmty'live pages of the tract 
with ciiatxMU from vanous derKaJ and legal lurhorities defending this 
inherent supreme power of the monarch.^ In Vox Cleri Pro Re$e. the lu* 
thor places Filmer's definitim of the sbsdute power of the sovereign as 
his shlity to give laws to his subjects without their consent on the title 
page, indicating the thesis of the argument to be pursued in the pairi' 
phlet” The latter contains numerous citations from Patriorcho, and after 
one of them, the luthor declares that "now the power to make laws is aC' 
knowlcdgcd by almost aU our dignified clergy to be a right inherent in the 
King." If this ii so, he argues, then "the dispensing power [ii| but a nat* 
uni inference from it."” It was certainly true that, on the ground of the 
king's prerogative, the Angbcan church had left itself very little room for 
maneuvering. For, as William Penn noted in one of his many tracts writ' 
ten in defense of lames U's action, the church's obtection to the means of 
granting toleration was disingenuous in view of all the arguments in fa¬ 
vor of the king's prerogative with whkh its supporters had in the past 
bombarded those who advocited a reliance upon parliamentary conKnt 
as the supreme legislarive power of government.” In an ofikially com* 
missioned and widely distributed tract. John Nonhieigh registered the 
complaint that "those who ran up the prerogative to the height of its 
povrer^' (namely, the Anglican dergy), had now turned their backs on Fil- 
mer,*' 

With respect to the Dissenters, however, the case was more cpmpli* 
ctced. They had never been so strongly supportive of the king's prerog- 

* jttigmni end Opcrrim Ckfgf ef the ChwrHr of Cngioml Contfnfng One 
SpfcM BfOivh of rAr Km|'i hi nn Wi w . SB.,«• P aa ntrt w ^ atfli rlv Pnici Uv*. IS$7. pp 
S-30|ti.#Z2S0) 

Vos Chri Pro Peft. 1607. mW (U. #975). 

"VnCfm, s 29 For odwt c« > uu a » Iwai F un a x lf on the long'i piero gM w, rrt pf 
21>22.24^S.30.». 

^ PciHi. Tferd LHtrr, pp. 

** Win Noftbkiih, Aiii'BHirtinm I6B8. p. 19. 
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at(ve, even in rho«« arcum$w>c«* in whkh. as in 1672, many of them haJ 
nevertheless accepted the pnctkal benefits the Act of indulgence. The 
theory of government subscribed to by most Dissenters was designed to 
orcumsenbe the exerose of any prerogative power within rather nar¬ 
rowly defined limits, and general I y speakin g. they r e j ecte d altogether an y 
doctrine^s advocated by Filmer—of the bng's ‘inherent supreme 
power",Yet lames' effom to gain support among the Dlssenteri 
through the indulgence were meeting with considerable success. Not 
only did they accept the cofKrete benefits of toleration, a number of Dis¬ 
senters wrote tracts defending James IFs use of the prerogative. Henry 
Care, for example, who had been a prominent Whig pamphleteer during 
the exclusion crisis, argued both for the right of the Dissenters to accept 
the indulgence, and for the latter’s legality as an exerdae of prerogative 
within the framework of the common law ^ Aa with the Anglicans, how¬ 
ever. the past record of the Dissenters on this issue was cited against them 
in the course of this propaganda war In his letter fo a Ousenter, Halifax 
played at great length on the irony of the situation in farcing a reversal 
of principles. Suddenly, "the men of Taunicm" have become champions 
of loyalty and the king's power. He caustically duded the Dissenters for 
having become pubiK advocates of the iixfulgencc. In allowing them¬ 
selves to become propagandists for lames, he wrote, "you become vol¬ 
untary aggressors, and look like counsel retained by the prerogative 
against your old friend Magna Charts."* 

Clearly, if the toleration debate were reduaUe simply to the issue of 
the existence and exercise of the king’s prerogative, both Anglicans and 
Dissenters were on slippery ground in iheir attempts to move from the 
level of a practical consideration of the merits of indulgence to more pnn- 
cipled arguments and the fundamental presuppoainons of their respective 
political theories. 6ut even tvithin the range of practical consequences, 
the division between lames’ supporters and his critics was sharply focused 
on the issue of Caiholkism. fames' acnon was not mitigated by wartime 
considerations, which had formed a significant part of the defense of the 
1672 Act of Indulgence. Unlike his brother, he wu an open Catholic who 

^ Foraf(RWfal<n(iHarr«non st 6 h« « a bachieround id ihe laftS-llWMase, trt 

E F ChanAiP, "The CHyiHing Piwm ol riwCnwrn m Ecdwiasikal Aitors," Imw Qwrf- 
tt*ty Rmeo, no. lU {Ociebw 19221, fp 420-434. Piul Non ObtUmtt'. A Snidy 

ol the OupenMne pD«wr oE Engfash Kmgf," ei €s*tjrt m Hiifofy end PoKtiod Theory in 
Honor of CJiaffff Hoxurd Melhaoin. Cmbnd g e. Kward Unnerucy PrvM. 1936. pp. 3T- 
76. 

Henry Cert. Antmods nu o m on o Popw CnniMe letter ra a Ouantfr. 1667 

^ Kelibx A Uftrr 0 Drttentrr, 1667, p. 4. 

* Kehiex. U/ur, p, 9. 
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mi<l« no secret of his ml on beheif of thtt religion. The suspicions that 
the indulgence w«s merely an insirumenial weapon in the Kheme to re* 
store Cathaficism to En^and that had always accoDipanied Charles' ef* 
forts to effect a toleration became, in )amet' case, direct accusations. Fear 
of popery once again funcrkmed as a focal point of the political debate. 
Nevertheless. Ralph Ihoresby expressed the views of many of his coun¬ 
trymen on lames' suspension of the penal laws when he recorded in his 
diary that "though we dreaded a snake in the grass, we accepted it with 
due thankfulness."" 

Catholics and some Dissenters were therefore supportive of the indul¬ 
gence, while Anglkans, generally, opposed it. What we have not yet con¬ 
sidered. however, is the radktl Dissenter's position; that is. someone fa¬ 
voring toleration, but sufftctently serine of the lung's prerogative power 
or suffiaently anti-Catholk to oppose fames Wt indulgence. The object 
of the argument, from this perspective, was to recast the debate ao that 
the king's prerogativ^-the claim to which virtually no one denied—ap¬ 
peared within the context of a higher legislative authonty, vdiile at the 
same time stressing the great polidcal dangers posed by the threat of po¬ 
pery. This Is the position adopted by Locke, and by the diehatd radicals in 
Holland who refused the king's "great clemency" and the opportunity ro 
return to an England ruled by a Catholic monarch. Whatever the pracikal 
benefits of toleration to the Dissenters, there vras a minority whose polit¬ 
ical commitments prevented them from setting aside the obligations and 
experiences of the I 66 O 1 that had brou^t them together as members of 
a revolu tionary organ iaation. For t hese individuiU, Penn's rather tactless 
reminder In one of his pamphlets that "there |would have) been no re¬ 
bellion in the West" led by the "misguided" Monmouth if James had 
made it dear at the outset of his reign that he intended to support a policy 
of toleration, only served to heighten the sense of betrayal of the cause 
for which their comrades had sarriBced their lives that was now attached 
to any politkal support for fames U." 

Numerous partkipanis in the debate on toleration recog* 

niced the fundamental character of the politkal theorencal issues in con¬ 
flict. Like many others. Roger I'Eatrange saw that in the choice between 
a political system ssrunured around the bng's absolute power and a claim 
on behalf of the priority of a particular religious bdief. the long-term 
consequences of the first commitment were greater and more important 

* RilphThoRskr.DMfy.Zfsk.lOO.I iSa. AstUebvwJpwik.telefsnonwwrhehan 
to sopppTt fet die moodwrtwo si popery iMfmot n . y. ISl) Momre. on the other 
bend, ww vpm chat awe Oewum M noi uy i mul their ihacAhilfme to Itines forth* 
indtalgeiKC (Moerk*. 2: ISl). 

■ Penn. Third leHrr. f. 9, 
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to th« maintenance o£ the whole aodal order in £n^nd than those at> 
rached to the short-term ^ntin^ol toleration^ especially if the latter de* 
pended, as it did, upon the exerdse of the king's sovereign authority. 
Thus, despite the fact that he could Haim seniority as the most inveterate 
end prolific opponent of toleration. L Estrange entered the fray on the 
side of fames 11, In his Ansvtr tc a Letter to a Diisenter, he attacked what 
he called the author’s dangerous doarines relating to the king's prerog¬ 
ative. "fie (hat would take the )u$i measures of (he prerogatives of 
power." LEstrange argued, "should properly look back inio theorigiiia) 
of government." The question of toleration, in other words, could not be 
resolved independently of an examination of the hnindationsof govern¬ 
ment. In the iAnrtoer, LEstrange defends the view that "government it¬ 
self was immediately from Cod." and hence, political authority is neces¬ 
sarily legitimized through a theory of divine right. Thou^ presenied 
without the citations from Eilmer, the Anever echoes the position set 
forth in Vex Clen: that given a divine nght theory of government, the 
king's suspension of the penal bws is merely a particular exercise of a 
power that is his according to the Law of Naiure and "the original of gov¬ 
ernment."** 

The radicals couM hardly refuse this challenge, and they quickly 
brought (heir theory of the original of government into the forefront of 
the attack on lames' indulgence. In A Utter Contamin^ Some Refleciiont 
on Hit Ma;e$ly's Decfaritrjoff for Liberty of Contdenee, CUben Burnet 
argued that "the King’s suspending of laws strikes ai ihe root of this 
whole government, and subverts it." This, he explained, was because 
"the essence of all governments consiits in . . the legislative authority" 
established by the members of that society. In England. Burnet cruiin* 
tained, that authonty was pnmanly in (he hands of Parliament. "So (hat 
the placing this legislative power singly.ln the bng is a subversion of (his 
whole government." For lames to claim such a power was "contrary to 
the trust that is given to the prince" by the people and their representa¬ 
tives. and sudi Ktion, Bumei warned, would only encourage mm with 
desperate designs to engage m active resistance to the government.*' This 
is a relatively mild statement of the position with which Burnet was to 
become more prominently associated dunng the next two years. 

Robert Ferguson developed the radical posinon an several tracts he 
wrote during this period in whidi he attKked James' indulgence and its 
defense by William Penn. It was (rue, as L'Estrange argued, that the ong- 

** RogR L’EstrsAge. An A ut ietrteeLfiift W a Omenter, 1697, pp 4a-<a. 

** Gilbm BufMf. A Letlet Ce ni mmnf S«mt Rettel i e ns an Hu MetttOf't DedareNen 
for LiSerry of Contaemt, 1697, in A CeUtetwm o4 tighioen Pagf«« rdaftoa to (A< Afftin 
d CAa reA nni Stolt iht Rttgn of Kmz jemn iho SanHiJ. 1699. pp 2^1. 
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uul of government was boun^ up with this conrrovrrsy. It tva$ also dear* 
to Ferguson, that policial authority must derive eithn from come ''Di¬ 
vine Chaner" or from the concent of the peof>le>* At the same time, he 
insisted that toienition was "a nght settled upon mankind antecedent to 
ail dvil government and human laws, having its foundation in the Law of 
Nature, which no prince or sure on legitimately violate and infriAge."^ 
The question, therefore, was one of recondJmg the legitimacy of govern* 
mcni by popular consent with the natural right to toleration. This is the 
problem to which Ferguson-^nd, it should be obvious. Locke addresses 
himself. 

Ferguson begins by tracing all the power claimed by the monarch to its 
original source: "an agreement and cossceasion of the people" setting 
forth the "rights, liberties and privileges they (have| reserved unco chem- 
selves, and what authonty and jurisdiction they jhave] ddegated and 
made over unto the Sovereign." Such a contractual definction of political 
power operates as a definite limit upon the exercise of a ruler's preroga¬ 
tive. Moreover. In its positive formulation, the social contract establishes 
"the sense of the whole aodety" as "signified by their representatives in 
Parliament." Yet this government is instituted solely for the safety and 
good of the members of the body politic.The main ends of poliikal au¬ 
thority, however constituted, are directed toward "things of a civil and 
inferior nature" and have nothing to do with matters of "conKience" or 
religious belief. *'The empire over conscience." according to Ferguson, re¬ 
mains in God's hands and "aniecedent to all dvil government.”** Thus, 
"it is the natural right of every man to choose in what rriigion. and in 
which way of faith and worship" he will place hli trust.*' Toleration is 
therefore a natural nght that individualf, even through conKnt, cannot 
cede to any public authonty. Ferguson artied the radial aigumeni to its 
logical limits, defending both the politkal authority of the people and the 
Parliament against fames' "invasion" upon "all our laws and . . . prop- 
eny" through the use of Kis pr e ro g atrve, while providing a defense of tol¬ 
eration as a natural ri^t that, if the legislative authority (Parliament) 
acts pursuant to the ends of government as dictated by the Ijw of Nature, 
must be included within the ategory of those rights and privileges the 

** Ro6m FwfMcM. A Hrfretfnialwn «f ike Thrememng Oengm. 168$, p. S7. 

** FergsMO, Krpmmwoefi.p 36 

* Prrg iw on, Xrp'nmetwn. pp. 2^2S. 29. d iirm. A BHtf ImnjSrvlwt of the Btintt 
of Ot»nge'$ Dnerni Mfe £n|ln6.1609, pp. VIS 

** Fn|usoK. lt«pmrt«MHe>i. p. 37. 

rrfgwofi. p 4SI. &«fnhaddMarg«cethac"bbrrtyo(«o(ud<n(VH«insniralngKr* 
lohfi Own, TmiA ond Inwcriwy SAmbttUd: In « Samp of o Vdcoone CMcwniirg £<• 
(Ie>M»iiMlP»aiy,1669.p. 259). 
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people htve m«rv«d uneo ih«in$elve«, Sincv Frr^son argue* that “w 
may not only lavi^lly, but we ought to defend vi^t ia reserved to our* 
aelver, if it be invaded a nd broken i n upon," hit attack upon lames s$ "the 
traitor and rebel" who ha* attempted "lo tubvert the Im of the lociety" 
and "all the rule* of the Consatuncm" it, of course, a call to retistance.^ 
Ferguson's tract it particularly addressed to "the dissenting pnrty." with 
which he associates himself, and it it a plea to his fellow Nonconformittt 
not to sacrifice the bask principles of revolutionary political theory for 
the "short opportunity afforded them of aci|uiring gain."** 

In another tract written by a radical exile in 1687, the author maintains 
that "exercising a power of dispensing with the laws" is a betrayal of trust 
by the king, and represents an attempt "to subvert and extirpate the bws 
and liberties of his people." In this situaoon. the abuse of power deprives 
the king of his public authority and he becomes merely a private individ* 
ual, and the people are returned to the state of nature. Since (he Icing's 
actions have ceased to be legitimate, the author defends the right of the 
people to resist him,*" The radical arguments for toleration, in other 
words, easily eltde into a defense of revolutionary pnndples. As Penn 
sneeringly remarks in one of his tracts, the opposition of Dissenter* to 
lames' Indulgence refleaed a "green ribbon" mentality.^ Even Burnet 
singled out a radical cbquc of exile*, whose views on toleration he asso* 
ciatcd with those of Wildman, who pressed the issue further than he was 
willing to go.*^ 

The debate on toleration dunsig the ]685>16d8 period is thus not only 
rooted in the diKussions of toleration that preceded it. but it is also quite 
consciously linked with the political theory assooared voth Shaftesbury 
and the Rye House conspiracy; and finally, as both (he dates and the 
phraseology of the pamphlets suggest, the radicals’ response to lames' 
suspension of (he penal law* is virmally inseparable from the argument* 
they employed in the works they wrote in driense of the Cloriou* Rev* 
oluTion, Although Ferguson’s po1i(kal arguments were ckweii to those 
advanced by Locke, the context for the issues discussed in the Letier on 
To/erafion was both broader, philosophically speaking, and also directly 
tied, in practical terms, to the polincal fate of (he radiols in Holland. 

In the summer of 1686. fames II sent William Penn to Holland in order 

^ Prntuion, Xesmmrah'eH. p. 30 

* Fff nirt on, KrprrfoirtUien, p, 33, Fwihma, p 2$4. 

^ A « A 'foment f9* 5«if> Orfrasr. repnmH m Samm Twu. 3 :$2a-530. 

Willuin Penn, A Spread Lttftr fr^m 0 C*n(ffm0n m th* C»unffy. t 9 HH Friendi in 
Leaden, upm tht Sn^ierr ef ra« PenaT Lew* and fesM, 3, 
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to securt the Prince of Orange's epprovaJ for hie pobcy of toleration.^ 
The loner let rt be known that he favored the tolersbon of Diaeentera. es* 
peeially if this was achieved throu^ perliamemary consent, and that the 
penal laws against Catholics could also be removed, provtded they lived 
peaceably. He did not, however, support James' intention to repeal the 
Test Acts, vduch barred Catholics from puUic offices, since William of 
Orange was willing to do rtoching to raise the Catholics to a place of prom¬ 
inence in sooety.'* This response, which conceded all the objectives of 
lames' policy except those which smached of arbitrary designs or the 
greater institutionalization of popery, angered James, and wideiwd the al¬ 
ready growing breach that existed be t ween him and his son-in-law.^ De¬ 
spite rhe failure of Penn’s mission in this speafic re s pect other possible 
objectives of his visit to Holland are considered below-^hroughout 
] 6^1687, James sought to provide the (oundations for political stability 
for his regime through a concerted propaganda campaign directed at the 
radical exiles in Holland. He seems to have believed that these Republi¬ 
cans and Dlsaenters posed the most serious threat to the peace of England, 
partly for reasons of their ideological conviction, and partly because of the 
possible effect upon or support from William their revolutionary plans 
might have. 

One of the leading Scottish radicals, James Stewart, was offered a par¬ 
don, in return lor which he undertot^ to persuade hit colleagues to return 
home. Stewart was the author of Argyll's Dedaranon and had been 
deeply involved in the revolutionary movement. Precisely how many 
radicals Stewart maintained a corre sp ondence with we do not know, but 
his series of letters to his friend Wilbm Carstares inadvertently assumed 
a greater historical importance than lames had intended for them. *T as¬ 
sure you," Stewart wrote only a week aKer his arrival in England, that 
"equal liberty and ease 0 his Maiesty’s design."^ Subaequeni letters to 
Carstares insisted upon the sincenty of James’ intentions, and were 
frankly designed to neutralize the subversive objectives entertained by 

John Mill«r. {•mrt U: A n Jtoe. Eng * Wfytrd Ps H Uh m . p. 

175? Codwnne 0 *wm WiNim fnm, Nm Tsrii; Uppwcwt, IS57. p. 297. R«nk«. 

** Stephen B. Bsiclrr. IN. Lesdon. Lengxani, Creen. ISSA p. 21S 

** Mjaubp, 2 : 2 ia Acwfdi m whmwStewin, tsaiwD w»"noi—y» »u » fi «Jwwhih« 

dwimiion m^olihrTrm hen ihe Penal tsM." end hcMaMwiahiodncowcheaMl* 
ur hirthet (CtmieO, Dneeiw. p. )09) 

^ Cimwfl, DneeW, pp 96^7. Semn end Cerwam had been fnendi siivr the tSTOi. 
«rhen they both part o( On M0(dln’»«fjraftifeefc TWyaieninvKcdta 1474 fo* die- 
mbniinga para^ilei at iaAi n g the Cabal, and aeen ai p r jm ngii «i Ediohur^ CoMle (p. U). 
Some irfthelcitmt iiJMH^ b e t man SwwirfdCa»itaia»taabahiqndinCSW>,(Jtfn« 
II). 5:35-M, 40-43.6Z. 
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the radicals in HolUnd. As Stewart himself put it, he believed he could 
"contribute my small endeevors" toward "the removing of tome mit* 
takes and jealousies, whkh 1 knew to be entertained in those parts |Hol' 
land) that I had left." Through his correspondence, he wanted to show 
how different things in England were "from what 1 and others had be* 
lieved them, whtle I was in Holland."" 

Carstares showed these letiers to Caspar Fagel. William Bentinck, Wil* 
liam's chief adviser and fnend. and William himself, as indeed he had vir> 
luaHy been instructed to do by Stewart,^ In November 16S7. Carstares 
sent Stewart a letter, enclosing one from Fagel. in both Latin and English, 
which expressed in carefully drawn prose William's position on tolera¬ 
tion , Copies of Fagel's letter were dist ri buted to vanou i En^sh and Scot • 
iiih exiles in Holland, and subsequently, ii was printed as a tract, which 
was widely distributed in both England and Holland." 

Fagel's Letter provoked numerous replies and defenses, and clearly ei* 
rablished the international framework for the debate on tderation. Tlie 
radical exiles m Holland, who were divided among themsdvcf on the is¬ 
sue of support for or opposition to lames' toleration policy, were placed 
directly in the midst of a propaganda and power struggle between lames 
II and William, and ultimately, between England and Holland. In very 
concrete and pnctKtl terms, the exiles" position on the issue of toleration 
was tied to their wdhngnesa to accept a pardon from fames and return to 
Britain, as an endorsement of Stewart's daim that all was well there, or 
to remain in Holland and continue the hghi against lames, counting on 
the support and encouragement of William A spedfk instance of the lat¬ 
ter had been provided by William's decision to send his emissary. Dyk- 
veil, to England as a countermove to Penn's visit to Holland. Dykvelt 
consulted with various opponents of fames" indulgence, including a num¬ 
ber of Dissenters, whom he urged to stand firm in their opposition.* 
ITimuf^ioui l6Bf^l687. therefore, the political campaign over toleration 
was waged on a level that extended from the personal deasions of indi- 

Him* S ewn. A msvt r# «Iftttr Hftr fMgff. ISM. p 4 

In • ktttr l«ly 29. ISST, tnd wrimn (ran Windier wfierr Stewft ww Maying, 
he toM CatfUrv*.' I ecpeo yog wiH mika aB I hem ormen $o M\y l un l t i wuul m the Ha- 
gtir, epenallv with the hUKV " (Orvrafi. Dnunt. p SBt See aW, CSK>, |)anw* (l|. 3‘Sfl, 

* By ihc end at ISB?. 90X00 cepan oi Fagel's Lf*ttt had been d w n tm iad tn Engtand 
I Carswell, Orsreirt, p. 109|. Awnsham Chuf^iD «a* arrested (or selling and/or petming 
Fagel’* LtHf (ms PWA 2199, Norne^hani UWaryj. h ahovU be noted, how w r. cMi Hal- 
ilae's Lettrr ro a Disaenrer I oiwHI as seme o( Perm's rtactsi was irsnsloteduite Dutch, and 
rhu* MS* alaopanol (he imemaoceial debate on toier au ce*. 

* lames Muilenburg, Dre Embassy of Earraard Visa tVeedr. Lord ef Dybaeli, ro Englafid 
It ]6t^, University Scudie*. eel. 20, nas 3.4. Lmeatn Uiwersity u( Nebnsha. 2920, pp. 
22-23. lames Ralph. The Hutvty pt CngW. 2744. p 992; S. Baxter. Willism NI, p. 21B. 
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visual Disaeniera in England or HdUnd to on« rKat made the iirue a mat¬ 
ter d intemanonal policy involving the ma|or superpowers— 

England, Holland, and indirectly, France.** 

The pamphlet controversy provoked by Fagel's LeHer not only added a 
new political dimensicm to the lolenoon debate, it aJso added consider¬ 
ably to the material composition of the debate, through the repetition of 
phrases and arguments in the numerous published tracts that had to be 
taken into account by the advocates or opponents of toleration. One of the 
best o( these worb wss Henry Care's Annnadorrsions upon Mi/n Hrer 
Facets Utter. Care had been a Whig and a Dissenter, and his purpose in 
writing the Animodversions was to urge Dissenters to accept the existing 
rolerarion, rather than, as he put it, reject James' indulgence on the pre¬ 
sum ption that some bet ter sett lement of toleration might be enacted by a 
future generation. This not-so-veiled reference to the expectation that 
William, as bng ol England, would establish both Protestantism and tol¬ 
eration in the form the radicals denred. was cloaked under the vague al- 
I usion to' 'the determination of Divine Providence'' as to what the fuiu re 
would bring. The political message was by now a very familiar one, but 
the language and arguments employed by Care in support of this conclu¬ 
sion are quite interesting, and a^ress at length a philosophical aspect of 
the toleration debate that was only briedy alluded to m my discussion of 
Ferguson's writings. 

He begins by asking "on whose shoulders the weight of government, 
whether Legislative or Executive, lies." This question directs him, as it 
had others, to the original of government and its functional purpose, 
which IS to provide "for the good of mankind."** From the language used, 
it may be inferred that Care ac cep t s consent as the means by which gov¬ 
ernments are esrablished, though he never directly states this. What is of 
most concern, however, is the sharp distinction he draws between the 
provinces of dvil authority and religion. "Each of these," he insists, "are 
distinct from the other" and their respective ctaims upon individuals' ac¬ 
tions can be confined within "thdr distinct spheres . . . without in* 

** Thetc HadnsiM d u c a s w oa ol ihc c o ni i di i ib k mtrtm anJ aoatetm d itw raikst e>» 
ik« in Fitd'f Utound the tall wl on d <t a » m« ktm trom P»Wk Hamets Wd- 
luir'i cIhH idvUet. VVkOMfn (N. Iipuhr. ed., Van tVitfrm IN tn 

Van Han* Wtllfm BfnUatk, $ v«a»., TW Ha^. Mmmvi Ni|hoH. 1929, 2 S9M03|. 
Locke owned ■ cofyod Fafcl'* U«*er ILL #1009) 

* Henry Cue, Afttmadvamom arson AUrn Herr faftf* Leffer. 1688. f 26. ThM d- 
IrmmaHmordcdiAKWte^Momce. 1:626 faw a indenvic J the "onwifrannMeuK d 
Provdeme" by the DSMTtvn bopng So* better tew andrt WiUiem (Tbe CrtttandPap- 
■ far ObierHon agatnal rkr itrfeal of ikf fenal Law and Teft* 8ri^y Staled and CoiuSd- 
«fvd. 1688, p. IT). 

** Case, Antmadeemofw Mam fofot. p S. 
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aoachjng one upon Hw other." Thi$ <(ichotomy is central to the argument 
of the AnimaJvtrsions, and in ebborating upon the sphere of civil au¬ 
thority, Care writes: '*[It| H not essentiaUy necesHry to, nor under the 
immediate care or concern of the dvil government, that all their Bub^eet* 
should be compelled by any temporal penal nn or disabilitie* to be of one 
as>d the same religton."** Like Ferguson, Care aacodarev tuderanon with 
(he Law of Nature and the "common reason of mankind." Hence, there 
is a "distinct sphere" of yundical authonry wherein "a liberty for every 
man's exercise of his religion, according to the dictates of his conscience, 
(guided by common reason, and the measure of his understanding of the 
will of Cod thereinl" cannot be restrained by any "human law," In short, 
"the Divine Laws which respect the etaential parts of the worship of Cod 
are m themselves invariable, and not to be dtanged by any human au¬ 
thority."* 

From this natural law defense of toleration, howrevrr, he dravrs the op¬ 
posite inference from that made by Ferguson; namely, that the king may 
exerdse his prerogative "for the good of mankind" even against the ex¬ 
isting bws because the btter violaie the Law of Nature and are therefore 
void.*'^ Within the logic of the argument employed by the radicals, eipe- 
dally as buttressed by the "diitinet spheres" portrayal of sodal life, it was 
difficult to fault this condusion, however distasteful it m4dtt appear on 
01 her grounds (such as the practKil conseguences of fames' Cathol ictsm). 
For the whole purpose of the prerogative, as Locke put it, vrat to employ 
it on behalf of the common good of society, even in those siniations in 
which the realisation of the latter necessitated the suspension or abroga¬ 
tion of an existing statute bw, vrhich of course was the point directly at 
issue in this debate,^’ That sudt a defense of James’ use of the prerogative 
eould be made, not from the standpoint of a divine right argument, but 
within the framework of a mtural law defense of urieration, obviously 
placed the political opponents of James’ indulgence in some difficulty 
with respect to the development of their own theoretical position. 

Tht Animadvenions presents the "distinct spheres" dichotomy as part 
of a theorencal perspective that is ebborated at some length, but others 
(and most notably, Penn) had employed the distinction in their tracu. 
"The soul of man," Penn declared, "is out of the reach of ihe magistrate’s 
sword." Compulsion, therefore, cannot be used in matters of faith, since 
force cannot substitute itself for those things whkh do effect a man’s un¬ 
derstanding. Coeraon may produce a kind of outward conformity in the 

** Care, upon ftffi, ff. 22,2S. 

* Cve, tmmiiiTfnwifM upon fagtt, ff. 2^2S. 

* Cue. Arumadperiiona upon fftl, p. 6. 

* ST, pen 160-lSl, IM 
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performinc* ** o£ Ktivitin, but, Penn iiuisred, ii only crtetes 

hypochtn vrith respect to matters oi (aith.” The human understanding 
must answer to the evidence supplied by reason and, when that (ails, it 
may appeal to (aith; but on no account can it be directed by the application 
of force. 

In The ReasonsMeness of JoUration. Penn places the two-spheres ar¬ 
gument within the framework supplied by "common reason" and the 
Uw of Nature, according to which "no parmular person has a right to 
impose a force upon the judgment of hts brother/^ Since the "legislative 
power" is «)Iy ordained by individuals to look after their "worldly inter¬ 
ests" and outward actions, it can claim no province over the liberty of in¬ 
dividual consciences." Similariy, in the second of his three 2,etfers on the 
subject of the pertal laws and Test Act. Penn had circumsenbed the prov¬ 
ince of government within the realm of "the civil interest" of the peo¬ 
ple." From this standpoint, he was able to proclaim, as Care and Ferguson 
had, that "tiberry of conscience is the natural ri^t of mankind, and the 
general interest of England."" dearly, in his defense of tolerstion, Penn 
relied upon the distinction between the "dvil intereats" of individuals, 
for the protection of which political authoKty was appropriately created, 
and their spiritual welfare, whkh he placed above the cnaginrate’s sword. 
This distinction was tied not only to a natural law/naturaf rights argu¬ 
ment, but also to the force/undentanding issue as part of a definition of 
what constiturea a rational being, with respect to the grounds for an in¬ 
dividual's belief." 

Locke owned a substantial number of the tracts on toleration from 
which 1 have died, including all of Penn's Utttn on the penal laws. 
Though for reasons already suggested, we cannot know for certain the ex¬ 
tent to which his views on toleratxm were infiuenetd by or were direct 
responses to particular works that were published between 16R5 and 
168^—including those written by Dutch or French Protestants—it does 

* WiHum Snut. lo frtthdUt r t and Orh#T of Mentor* Srrw In nir* 

llamrnr in ra rhr fmai Uw* tnd jW Tnta. IS07, f. 2. Cafe's Anr*Mrf*eruoflS wsi 

MkMsd » hla fnend, WlUiiai 

» WlUkam Sew, TV aMftmaMenCM tf TaUratim md rV UnreasafMWfnrti ef PsimI 
Uw* and Tssri, 16S7, p. 9. 

** Penn, Rraaanabitnata. pp. 30-)l. *'QvdiiHwesiBdwfa uft dirto*>si>deftioiq*tipsv- 
emmenc'* (VViIbMn Peaa, froffff for rV (joudef Cn|(eW, |1S0O), p, 2). 

** ^nn, Sffend Utter, p. S. In ticl, "ovil Mttmsb" 0 • tecwi used throughout Peon’* 
writings (|. A. W. Cwm, PshtKJ and tV PwMr hwemt« iH* Stse n ltt iuA Cmivry. Lon¬ 
don. Retnkdgetnd KtgSAPnL 19S9, f. IBS). 

* WllUom PtOA, Some Free Xejifttioni woontkiOnattanaf rht PwUk Otstourw ohoat 
Lihrrty of Comaanca. 16B7, p. 20; d iW . pf A 10. 

* Penn, Adaka to frathoUm. p. 4. 
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seem unmsoruble to suppose thst he was c^hvious to the maior political 
and theoretical components of the toleration debate duncig that period. 
Nor could he imagine, certainly not at the point of ita publication, that his 
own argument would not be immediately endowed with a political sig- 
nsticance, given the already eirisiing structure of that debate. 

Yet, before turning directly to a consideration of the arguments of the 
Letter pn Toleration. 1 vrant to provide semie indication of the kinds of 
judgments Locke had made on the issue of toleration within the context 
of his political thinbng of the 1680s, even before this particular debate 
materialized. There are two reasons for this endeavor, apart from the fact 
that it involves the exarninatron of a manusenpe that has been almost to* 
tally ignored by Locke Kholars. First, since the manuscript was written 
during 1681, whatever it exprease* of Locke's views on toleration is di¬ 
rectly coterminous with the writing of the Ttoo Tree rises of Cooimment, 
and Is. therefore, clearly connected with the radical dimensions of Locke's 
political thought, which developed during that period. And second, at 
least one individual, Locke’s coauthor of the manuKnpt. lames Tyrrell, 
recognized the importance of its arguments to the 166^1688 debate on 
toleration. There is. mother words, a htsroncal link between Locke's po¬ 
litical theory as formulated within the context of Shaftesbury's revolu¬ 
tionary political movement and the toleranon debate of 1685>16d8 that 
merits some consideration as part of the explication of the meaning at¬ 
tached to the speahe arguments of the letter, or indeed of ihe Two Treo- 
U$es Itself. 

The manusnipi in question was occasioned by a notorious sermon 
preached by Edward Stillmgfleet in May 1680. entitled "The Mischief of 
Separation." It was a spirited attKk on the Disieniera who were accused, 
in effect, of committing treason by fomenting the pdiiical and spiritual 
disunity of the nation at a time when the dangers to England posed by 
popery were most senous ^ Owen. Baxter. Howe. Humfrey, and many 
others published replies to Stillingfteet.*' The latter attempted to answer 
his critics in a much longer work. The Unreofcnablenets of Separotion. 
published early in t68l. Alt of Srillingfleet's critics pursued the attack in 

** TS» Di m » n w r» mwdy ' 'mvt th» acrian our n .' ih«papMt»|C4miRl$u0tns* 
flwt. Tht Mwkitl of SfpotMmt. 1600 . p. 57^ 

** For«iiM ef wflw ot (he replies to Sd finz fcei'i seimon. see Willism Onne, Memoir* 
of thf Ljfr. Wnlmgf. ^fhpoui Cooneetiona of feihi Oren, I82C. pp. 41^17. Whil* 
inz, SrvAes in Pt$ni*mtm. p $24 tadw owned <he raphes by fohn 0«een Iti. iSXl06| end 
|ohn Howe (LL #270$), but m ih« Locie-Tyrrell msctsscrlpi tSm ere she references to 
the replies by orhen. inrhsdine ItKhard Bsxirr SnUingfleei's s ermon is itei iHted amonz 
the works m Locke's hkrsry {ssec is The UirreewntsHmesr of iefttoiion) iinieM i> is the 
urndmohed sermon by SofiingAres (U. #2786}, lodie did men 7^ UnreaMmokfeneM of 
$eforoMn, however (see s«s 1,6, M. $ 0 L 
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• veritable flood o^ rep1ie» to thi$ book tKac were published in 16S1.** The 
tocke-Tyrrell manuscript, though n was not publiiKed, was also a reply 
to The UnreasonabltnftS o/5fpardrion. It was written dunng May 16S1, 
(olknvtng the dissoKitwn ol the Oxford Parliament, and at a rime when a 
substantial pomon of the Two Treatises already existed in draft form.*' 
Locke's wilUngness to undertake a joint project is in itself interesting, 
since it could be used to lend suppon to the inference that this was not an 
isolated venture on Locke's part, and that other pamphlets, involving Fer¬ 
guson or Shaftesbury, might have been composed in the same fashion. Be 
that as it may, the manuscript in its physical appearance is also unusual 
in that it is written in three different hands Besides Locke and Tyrrell, 
the third handwriting belongs to Locke's amanuensis. Sylvester Brown- 
over. Within the text, the handwriting frequently changes between par¬ 
agraphs on the same page, sometimes within the same paragraph, less 
frequently within the same sentence, and once, even vnihin a single 
wordr* Clearly, by whatever dehniikm can be brmulared lor the concept 
of joint authorship, the Locke-Tyrrell manusenpt fulfills us cntcria. 
Nevertheless, we shall be concert primanly with an exposinon of 
Locke's poaicion in this work, so far as that can be determined with the 
greatest degree of accuracy, given the nature of the manuscript.** 

* Edward Snllln|0««t, TW t/nrmeMNow Sesara n ea, 1681 T1u« eentraveny, 

though (( Hm K CTl w d viraMHy aa tnaanoa, m ttfy ht dvr dtren* 

Mil with which DIarnttn war* bagmiuag ■> f hal w y the p^rksl Mdieriry of hrila* 
mcnt, and hmvw it («oii(|«d iM the maiot fiesta* «nenf iha Nonfofifonfwn. Even in 
JS85, Sblbnalleet eoaU r?^ to che KiUnfina Nvnn at c«waMn pntvolwd by hn semiot' 
■nd ii« defenae IWhilu^ Sladfei in Parvcawam. f Sjej. There »• very hnef diwvtaeWn of 
the a ei ii M V and lU ctIiks M Carald ft C«ai^ PanraaiMn m iJrr Penad ef ihr Crnu Prrie- 
rvhen, {660-1688, CaiMvr'CMhnd^Uraaafwry Pre*».1SS7,St n>‘236 

*Cniwen(p W) w m w ahen in d uen a w g the a vanaxript as a reyly to SnBlnftflrei'i 
wmvwv. k i» a reply to the laner'* booh, that W, the UnreneeniiUmew Altheuph the tacend 
n e defemeof the fini, the two are dUtincdy diHereat doramenn, and <t la the af|wnwntr 
5Rllin|flaet e mpfay * in the bash chat art an a war e d by LaJw and Tyrrell. Cnimon i> aleo 
miMakcn in dais^ the aunaacrlpt in Apnl 1680. etoio Stillm^gevt’e tee a w n wa* not 
preached BfiMl May 1680 locfatacof^ifihi*)aaTaalrhatStdlirv0vfft’i UnreaeeiMbfenei* 
arrived at Oabeley (Tyrrell** hauac) an Apnl 4,168t The mn may have btfan work on 
theif anawvr then, bor mwe Locke left Oaheley an Aped 6 and did oat reconVBanlMay 11, 
when, enapt lor a day rrip to Oxfoed, he l un ao pj arttd May IS. che oMnoecript in it* 
prveant form wiaprobaUy written doroif the lacte* period I M» I S, kd )S) 

* The manaaenpt. whkh tn cyp wnpi rwia «o tneee chat four handled pafe*, i« largely 
Ui TyrrtO’* haod, whtdi ie qcetc AeUnct from tbacal l^iche Morh doaei to the Uttar** 
handwrtrWvg n that of B r ow now / , who, since he was l^die'* aerfanry and oat an tnde* 
pe n d e nt aothor, I Mw la^ to be e tp e em g Uidir*e view * . (I wtoh to thank Mr. De Bear 
(ar allowing me co tee baa typ aamp e copy odthe 01011 ecript.) 

* Lord King printed aonve e m a i p t i froen the lainiiiTliii f3:lS^21B1, but, baiidoMs* 
dating the pobbaooa of SblkigBcet'* UairaaouNrnte* as 1683, he quoted paiiigci in* 
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In « manner too complicat«d to b« «Uboratvd here« StUlingflcft had 
^in«d two cxptofiv« iuvet iA the UnreasonabtfneH: Fint, what are the 
sdurees oi au^oii iy for the clergy t And second. On what basis can a mi • 
nority claim the right to act against the law sanctioning an established 
church in a political sodety founded upon "general couent" ^ On the first 
4)uestion. he maintained that it was "absurd and unreasonable" to sup¬ 
pose that in early Chnatuin rimes "the government of the church had al¬ 
together a democratical form." Christ did not give "the people" the right 
to choose their pastors, and if Ire did not endorse this democratic proce¬ 
dure, what authority can be claimed for ii by the Nonconformists? To this 
argument, Sitllingfleei appended the usual antidemocranc polemics. 
V^o a re "the people' ’ ?" Must all have equal votes V ’ Democracy leads to 
"nimults and disorders." and the worst pastors would be selected by the 
maforiTy. who are themselves evil and sinful, and ao forth. ^ On the sec¬ 
ond question, StillingAcet argued that if "a small part cd the people may 
disovm (he public acts of Parliament" m this case, why cannot the claim 
aufhorizing such action against "established laws, passed by general con¬ 
sent in Parliament" be appealed to by other minorities? In his view, there 
was no ground for such acts of civil disobedience, moreover, If one in¬ 
stance were allowed to stand, the domino theory dicuted that other ex¬ 
amples would inevitably anie.^ 

As might be imagined, there were some spirited and interesting re¬ 
sponses to these quesiioni, of vrhich fohn Humfrey's tract merits special 
notice, not only because of h» wiUingneia to confront directly, and from 
a radical perspective, the polincaf issues raised by Stillingfleet. but also 
because his arguments in this controversy are rather clearly linked with 
their reappearance in the distinctly political tracts he wrote at the time of 
the Glorious Revolution.*^ Apart from particular substantive arguments 

dlKnmkiMWly m btlon^ng H moM at wet* KTually wdit«« Vy T^rrcO He 
mm* not to hsve b wmn ihsi tht «*oH( «ts jeifuly written with Tyrrell. Thus, while I 
rmphnetff the i«miI cherrarr at the work. pMUOilerty •* i» tt* btMC sraumeno. J 
have tned to main temt itpeteblt rf tnti t y tor Lerite’* ipeofir (oninbutiM 

** Scllinglm. Uwrewtmebiftiw. ff 309.33(^331. 

'** SnDtn^dm, UmreaaaaaUfnett, 13^133.320 

Jshn Hum^rey, An Ancawr r» Dt. Sfafhnjgeet'* OeeJc af ike Untratontblenem af Sep* 
srslion. 1602 HumNry i e k ndi the “ en t wm of crery nun m penmlsT" w the baw ter 
the erganisauenai nchemy et both the Owrdi and the State (p. 2l|. He abo links Stil* 
Imgfleer'e etraclr on the Dtseentm tWih ^ritet’i Datavtu (p. 30). In his definitions of 
‘'tofnnrnnity," "pehtkil s odety. ’ and "Cawa wsi cn." Hemftey u clairiy Indebaed to Uw- 
wn's political theory. Both w thts work and v b*s earhrr. An Annate to Or. SnllliriileH's 
Sermon by Some Nonconformists, 1600. Hvmhey's a pproach to the lassoe* seems very 
close te that of Lo^. Os the other repbes to the Un r s m ena b lfnoss, sec Orme, It/e of 
Owen, pp aiS'^lD: Wlutin^ Stvdies m Aintonrsm. pp. 32^326. 
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chtt they both employed, there if, I bdieve, a funilarity in thif respect 
between Humfrey end Lode. Whet ie intemtin^ ebout (he Lodce/Tyr- 
rell menuecript, however, if that there if en attempt by Lodie to mi aside 
any ciiimf for politica] authority in menerf of reU^km. In place of die 
di^ne'ri^ht'venuf'COAfent debate about church authority, Locke adopts 
a scare of nature/natural law a p p r oa ch that views religious issues through 
(he eyes of the Individua]. ^ 

Lode's argument in the manuscript depends, as it does in the Letter, 
upon a natu ral law framewod that limits magifTerial au t hority over mat • 
ters pertaining to religion. He refers to "that law which God hath placed 
in the nature of man (o preserve the beir^ and welfare of himself and 
other men in this worid" as the star^ard of all morality. It is discoverable 
by the same "light of nature" that tenches man that "he is under the gov* 
emment and disposal of an invisible and supreme being. . . |who| over¬ 
rules all human afUirs and sovereignly dispenses good and evil in this 
worid, and on whom depends eternal happmesa and misery in another," 
Now. while "a great pan" of the moral obliganoni individuals are under 
with respect to natural law have "fallen under the magistrate's care, in 
whom the government of dvil sooety is committed, as the greatest means 
of the preservation of mankind," yet this authority, Locke insists, does 
not extend to the concerns of religion.'** bke Ferguson, Locke seeks to 
defend political authority based upon consent of the people, and at the 
same time, to place the individual's rellgioui bdtefs outside that sphere 
of authority. 

"The establishment of the dvil power," he writes, can "by no obliga* 
tion on me without the consent and agreement of the body of the people 
. . , and (ihe| dvil magistrate [has| no p ower to oblige me . . . without 
the concurrence of the body of the people."*** But, LMkc argues, even if 
the legal obligations in dvil sooety are rooted in the consent of the peo- 
pb, this cannot affect a structure of obligations established by a higher 
authority (GodL Locke's fundamental premise is that it is "part of my 
liberty as a Christbn and as a man to choose of what church or religious 
sodety 1 will be of, as most condudng to the salvation of oiy souL of 

Humhvy, 0<wn, *04 pdwn Iumm m J ifmi SoMwgifW wm ip««bng • dmnf•hghl* 
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which ] alone am ludge. aiuJ over which the magisinte has no potver at 
aU."*'‘* In matters of ^ajth and worship, e very must "in his own con' 

science be judge [of] what he vrill do."*^ So that the essence of the whole 
controversy respecting the claims of religion and politics boils down to 
this: "whether 1 must choose my own tvay lo salvation or another choose 
(or This is the way the question is framed at the outset of the 

manuscript hy Tyrrell. In answenng it. Locke writes, 

I affirm that it is out of the power of any man to make another a rep* 
resentative (or himself in matters of religion, much less can another 
make one for him, since nobody can give another man authority to 
determine in what way he should worship Cod Almighty.*^ 

Given the juridical structure of Lockean natural rights as being derivative 
from obligations that uidivuliials owe to Cod that they cannot renounce, 
even through the act of consent. Locke's position is surely expressed by 
Tyrrell’s statement that individuals have a "natural and evangelical right 
of taking care of their own salvation."'** Thus. Locke ccwdudes, there 
may be such a thing as a "national consent" embodied in parliamentary 
statutes that "is sufhcveni to make a law that obliges every subiect In civil 
matters." Even so. the same political authority cannot "make a law that 
shall oblige every subjea in matters of religion."*" There is, for l,ocke. 
an absolute difference between the obligatory force of the law individuals 
are under that pertains to "men in iheir great eternal concernment of 
their souls" and the obligations laid upon them respecting "the short and 
trivial concernments of their estates."*" In short, "the magistrate . . . 
can have no power to eniom any indifferent thing in the wonhip of God 
. . nor require |che people's] obedience" to any such command, "farther 
than their own consdences approve of it."'*’As In the ieiter, Locke has 
relied upon a radical dichotomy between the two spheres of religion and 
civil interests, buttressed by a radscaJ Protestant appeal to the absolute¬ 
ness of individual conscience as an essential component of "Christian lib* 
erty." 

The political implications of this view are that neither the king through 
■^Msc.M.U. 7i. 
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ihc uM of his p rero g ative and dispensing povrer nor Parliatnent through 
the enarrment of laws is endtkd to interfere with the individuaVs natural 
right to worship as he chooses. This is not an arguinenr framed in terms 
of a constitutional struggle for povret between the king and Parliament/ 
nor is it one that jusdlics religious toleration on pragmatic grounds, how¬ 
ever it is granted. Indeed, there is a mild but direct attack on the Dissent* 
ers in the Loeke-TyrreU manuscript because, as Tyrr^ puts it. the Dis¬ 
senters have been wiUing to "admit the magistrate's power when they 
think they have him on their side."’’^ (hit if, is Locke argues, there is no 
legitimate power to be exercised "by any human authority," then the fa¬ 
vorable or unfavorable consequences of the exerdse of such power is ir¬ 
relevant.*^’ Thus, "men may indeed choose representatives to make civil 
laws for them," Tyrrell observes, "because they have power to submit all 
their civil rights to them, and to dispose of their temporal concernments 
. . . but a man has rK> power to suboui his ^ih to the will, and opinion 
of another man."*** Hence, while "H is true, what is done in Parliament 
in civil things may be truly said to be the consent of the nation, beciuM 
they are done by their representatives who are empowered to that pur¬ 
pose/' does anyone believe, Tyrrell asks, that anyone can "empower an- 
other to make religion for him. as he does dvil Laws|f| I am sure f never 
did. nor ihink 1 can. It is the persuasion of every man's own conscience 
. . . and his voluntary uniting himself" to a church that makes him a 
member of it. This right of the individual to give hts consent to a partic¬ 
ular church, Tyrrell insists, "cannot be disposed of by the majority of a 
House of Commons, who. vnih all their representative power cannot by 
a vote make anyone believe the doctrines of infallibility or transubsran- 
tiation.”**^ 

As the last phrase indKates, the argument for toleration and liberty of 
consaence was made in the midst of the fears that a Catholic sovereign 
would use his authority over a national church to enforce the return of 
popery to England. It was important, therefore, to defend ihe individual's 
right of religious belief against ait forms of politial authority, induding 
a representative Parliament, whkh had steadfastly defended the claims of 
the Anglican church, in order to guard against the compliary by any po- 
litksl instimtion in this endeavor, "For 1 ask." Tyrrell wrote, "what will 
become of their national church if the magksrrare be of another religion 
or come to differ from them? Supposing now a p^sh Prince in England. 
1 ask what will become of their Church of En^and, that great bulwark 

•** yscHbb. 42. t<i3 
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against pop«ry f""* Thb qunnon. it wilt be mtlled. had first been posed 
by SKa(mbury m 1675. as reported by the author of A Letter frcm a Per- 
ton of Quality to His Fnend in ihe Counlry.'*’ Apart from a false sense 
of security against the reestablishment of pt^ery created by the reliance 
upon a national church that ts subject to the will of the (popish) prince. 
Stillingfleet's attack upon the Dissenters was made at (he worst possible 
moment—''at a time when popery so threatens and so nearly surrounds 
us and is ready by any way it can find open to enter upon us."^ It was 
foolhardy. Tyrrell argued, to direct the r>at»n's attention away from its 
united opposinon to a "people that have declared themselves ready by 
blood, violence, and desiruaion to ruin our religion and government/' 
and the efforts of the Whigs to save us from "being subjects to a Prince 
that has declared enmity and war to us" for not being of his (Catholic) 
faith, As Locke |ni( it. "1 see not where ii can end . . , for by this way 
of reasoning." we must, "for unity sake" in religion be brought by com* 
pulsHMi to be members of the national church, which will itself "be 
brought under one universal monarchy"—papal tyranny.^ 

It IS interesting that the prospects of such a future forced the raising of 
the question of active resistance m a form analogous to the way in which 
the issue is posed in the Tvo Treelfses of Copemmtnt. "For when it is 
asked," Tyrrell writes, "whether the people may reform if the magistrate 
does not It In the bottom means this, whether the people may use force 
against ihe magistrate io alter either the doctrine or discipline of the 
church whkh he by force hu established or maintained?"'^* Although 
this question is raised, it is not answered in the Locke*Tyrrell manuscript. 
The implications, however, are rather deer in view of the position 
adopted by the authors that any attempt by the magistrate however 
constituted—to eaerose authority over the individuars conscience was il* 
legal and an example of the exercise of force without authority, coupled 
with a specific attKk upon "peps! tyranny " and the return of Catholicism 
to England. Both the general and the specific grounds for a theory of 
armed resistance, as developed in the Two Treatises, are presented in the 
Locke'Tyrrell manuscript. 

With respect to tolerarion, therefore, Locke's political thinking in 1681 
was committed to a natural rights defense of liberty of conscience against 
the daims of all forms of pditical authonty, including representative 
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$ov«mm«ni. Thii iMctm Mcncluted ui Absolute MpAntion between 
the sphere of reli^km (¥^kh wm defined by m eoncemmeni for the eier* 
nal selveTion of the individuel's soul) end the sphere of politics (whose 
province extended only to men's esnces And aviJ interests). Hus argu¬ 
ment for toieradon wu advanced in the context of an attack upon popery 
and the view that Catlb^KS. bat especially a popish prince, existed in a 
state of war with Protestants and could thus claun no benefits— includ¬ 
ing. of course, toleration—of natural law. whkh the pracncei of popery, 
ipao facto. vioUted. And finally, in support cd dus theoretical per s pective, 
the question of whether "the people may use force against the magis¬ 
trate" was raised as a response to the persecurion of Dissenters by the An- 
^ican church and the prospects of England's being ruled by a popish king. 

It is perhaps not so surprising then, that Tyrrell should write to Locke 
at the end of December 1686. with the suggestion: "I could wish you 
would send for your papers in the red trunk whkh we wni together; and 
out of them perfect your intended discourse concerning Toleration and 
Persecution." Certainly, he understood the minuscript's relevance—and 
so far as we know, Tyrrell vna the only per s on «vho knew of in exist¬ 
ence—to the diaaisaion then going on in EngUnd regarding limes' g«i- 
eral pardon and his intentions to declare an indulgence. He observes that, 
in his opinion, no one save a few extremists m the vanous religioui "par¬ 
ties" could "be offended et it: and of them, moat confess the thing in the¬ 
ory. though they deny it in pracnce."^^ Tyrrell did not know that Locke 
had written, or was writing the E^tota. but he was familiar vrith the 
kinds of arguments contained in that work that had already been incor¬ 
porated into their joint manuscript of 1681/ and these, he was convinced/ 
could be employed at that pankulai moment (1686-1667) to funher the 
cause of toleration. 

Kor was Tyrrell the only one of Locke's English friends to be sensitive 
to Locke's penkular interest in tolerstion and lames' political policies. 
On March 1.1687/ |ohn Freke informed Locke that "there is ■ proda* 
maiion of Indulgence in Scotland whkh we daily expect to see here in 
print," a copy of which he advised Locke to obtain from their mutual 
friend. Benjamin FuHy/ for, Freke adds, "tii worth your reading 
After the publication of fames ll's Declaration of IndulgerKi for England 
on April 14/1687/ Tyrrefl wrote Locke again u rging him to write or per¬ 
fect his "discourse about Liberty of Conscience." He repor t e d to Locke 
that lames' Indulgence "gives so general a satisfaction that more are dis¬ 
pleased at the manner of doing it than at the thing itself." Thit is, the 
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king’s us« of |>r«rogariv« apptreiHly imltied mon than the 
mere fact of religious tolenrion. Because of this. Tyrreirs plea (or Locke’s 
revision of the 1681 manuscript is now couched in terms of the political 
campaign then being mounted lo obtain parliamentary approval for rol* 
eration. Locke's "discourse” would be most appropriate "now to dispoie 
people's minds to pass it into a law, whenever the Parhament sits.”’^ 
The problem, however, was not quite so simple as Tyrrell imagined. 
For one thing, it was nor at all clear to the radicals in Holland that any¬ 
thing approaching a freely elected Pariument would be allowed by lames 
to sit. They suspected, nghtly. that he would use his executive powers 
and h IS revisions of borough and ci ty charters to in sure that a packed Par- 
liament would be elected, one that could be counted upon to repeal both 
the penal laws and the Test Act against Catholics. This is an issue to 
which we shall return later, but sufiWe it to say that Locke was not pre¬ 
pared to write on behalf of toleration in a situation m which Catholics 
would prove to be benehoanes of the policy. And. second, there were In¬ 
ternational political considerattons to be taken into account, to which ref¬ 
erence has already been made, but of which Tyrrell appears to have been 
ignorant Finally. Locke had revised his arguments on the issue of liberty 
nf conscience, in the Epiitola. but in a manner that preserved ihe basic nat* 
ural law framework of a defense of toJeratitm without employing that 
framework as part of a polemicaJ critique of the aaions of ParUameni, as 
he had in the 1681 manuscript 

The Letter on Toleration is an interesting document because, as a con¬ 
tribution to the political debate on toleranon. it represents an attempt 
both to occupy the higher ground of principles and at the same time to 
rake up the most bask antipopery preiudices and fears that shaped the 
popular response to lames’ policies. As 1 shall argue, both aspects of his 
argument are indicative of the radical Dissenters’ perspective. In his pre¬ 
sentation of the two-spheres position. Locke writes: 

I esteem it above all things necessary to distinguish exactly the busi¬ 
ness of civil govemmeni from that of religion, and to settle the just 
bounds that be between the one and the other.''' 
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A few pagM liter, he observes thit '*the boundifin on both sUte$ are fixed 
end immovable. Now, in order to demoiutrate the ibac^u teneaa of thia 
djatinction, Locke reliea. as he had in the Lodie*TyiTell manuacnpi^ upon 
placing the liberty of the individual’a conadence outside the structure of 
political authority, however established. In other words. Toleration Is the 
expression of a natural nghta churn, when the Utter U seen as the fulfill' 
ment of the Individual'a natural law oUigariona, which is the juridical 
structure of ell Lockam natural rights. 

The fundamental premise of the Lefler, repeated numerous times in 
that vrork. is Locke’s insistance that "the care of each man’s salvation be* 
longs only to himself." The reason for thU, he expUins, is that "every 
man has an immortal soul, capable of eternal happiness or misery, whose 
happiness depending upon his believing and doing those things in this life 
which are necessary to the obtaining of God's favor, and are prescribed by 
Cod to that end." From which h follows, for Locke, that "the highest ob> 
ligation that lies upon mankind" is to carry oui those "ends" preKtibed 
by God, especially as they relate to salvation. ^ God’s Uw is a directive to 
mankind, but the responsibility for obedience lies solely and absoluiely 
with the individual. Thus, "those things that every man ought sincerely 
CO inquire into himself, and by meditation, study, search, and his own en* 
deavors attain the knowledge of. annot be looked upon as the peculiar 
possession of any son of men . . The care, therefore, of every man’s 
soul belongs unto himself, and is to be left unto himself."'* God, Locke 
argues, has never "given any sudi authority to one man over another, as 
to compel anyone to his religion. Nor," he adds, "can any such power be 
vested in the magistrate by the consent of the people, because no man can 
so far abandon the care <A his own salvation as blu^ly to leave to the 
choice of any other, whether prince or subject, to preKribe to him what 
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bith or worship he sluit embrace. For no nun can, if he would, conform 
his faith to the dictates of another/'^' In other wonfs, "the rust bounda- 
rtes" between religion and government depend upon the presumption 
that "every man . . . has the supreme and absolute auihonry of judging 
for himself" in matters of religionThis individualism is itself depend' 
ent upon there being a direct obligatory tie between the individual ac\d 
God with respect to the dicutes of namraJ law, since it is this linkage that 
mitigates against any claim for authority advanced by any other private 
individual or by the magistrate. From this srandpoini, Lockecan maintain 
that toleration is ' agreeable to the Gospel and to reason." and that reli* 
gious persecution is "contrary to the laws of the Gospel and ro the pre* 
cepis ofchariry."^ 

In the passage nted above, Locke framed his argument in such a way as 
CO deny to either the indtviduars consent or "the consent of the people" 
the legitimacy of transferring to another the individual’s obligation to ae- 
cure his own religious salvation. Since Locke has not abandoned his po¬ 
sition that political auihonry depends upon the consent of individuals and 
is directed toward preserving the public good-^which is reafSrmed in the 
Lerter—that work is able to defend both the legitimacy of legislative 
power grounded in consent and ■ natural n^is claim for bberty of con* 
soence that lies outside the sphere of all pobtical authority Hence, "lib¬ 
erty of consaeticc ts every man’s natural This, as we have seen, 
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th« position sdvarKV^ by Ferguson and radical D^aamters and by 
Locke and TyneU in the 1^1 manuscript. As in other instances, the ab' 
straciness of the argument is not a retreat from the pohika] debate to phi* 
losoj^y; on the contrary, it represents the most radicai pobticai position 
in that debate. For at one stroke, Locke's Uiter sets aside entirely the con¬ 
troversy over the exercise of the king's prerogative versus the securing of 
parliamentary consent for toleration by insisting that no political insti¬ 
tution has a ri^t to enact laws chat pertain to the individuaJ's religious 
beliefs. At best, parliamentary repeal of the penal laws will merely undo 
what should never have been dwie in the first place. This is also the po¬ 
sition taken by Locke's friend and fellow radical. |ohn Howe. Since indi¬ 
viduals have a natural right to liberty of conscience according to the Law 
of Nature, no civil law. however enacted, Howe argued, can interfere with 
this freedom of worship. Thus, the penal laws end Test Acts are, ipso 
facto, null and void. Hence, by pnetKing toleration, the Dissenters. 
Howe insisted, are not endorsing "an illegal dispensing power" exercised 
by lames 11. but are merely reaffirming thetr natural rights. 

The second point of interest about ihe Litter is the direemess and spec¬ 
ificity of its political position. Tolcratiort has so often been viewed as the 
logical outcome of a rational or enlightened liberal position, that it has 
been forgotten by commentators what a distinctly political act it was in 
the period from 1686 to 1688 to offer a defense of the Dissenters. They 
were, after all. a very small minority of the total religious population; 
they had repeatedly been perceived as being pohrical subvmives: and 
enough of them had been prominently invedved in various conspiracies 
and rebellions during the previous twenty-five years to make the charge 
stick. It was not a popular undertaking for one to speak openly in their 
defense. Even when the climaie shifted somewhat after 16S7 under 
lames' patronage, any support for dissent that was combined with an at¬ 
tack on Cmholicism, h is the case with the Letter, staked out a position 
that was. to an even greater extent, a minority viewpoint. 

In pursuing this political per s pec t ive, Lodee atta^ the morives of the 
Anglican clergy in their fanatical persecution of the Dissenters, as vrell as 
the intentions of James in granting an indulgence to the biter. These "ex- 
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cUimers against Khism," Locke observes. "60 hardly ever let loose this 
their zeal for God. with which they are so warmed and inflamed, unless 
where they have the civil magistrare on their side."*^ By invoking the 
magistrate's aid on behah of "thei r in temperate aeal/' the dergy "betray 
their ambition and show that what they desire is temponl dominion."'" 

For who does not see that these good men are indeed more ministers 
of the government than ministers of the Gospel, and that by flatter* 
ing the ambition and favoring the dominion of princes and men in 
authority, they endeavor with aU their might to promote that tyr¬ 
anny in the commonwealth which otherwise they should not be able 
to establish in the chu 

Thus, for "a participaDon of the tpotV they have used the magistrate as 
the means "to increase chetr own posver." PoppW's translation refers ex- 
F^icitly to"thepredominating factionofa court-church." whkhcertainly 
describes accurately who Locke has in mind as the focus of his attack.'" 
For as he remarks—in both versions of the Utter —the established church 
"is for the most part more apt to be influenced by the court chan the court 
by the church.""' Locke's antidericalcsm in the Utter is echoed in the 
Two Treorises, where the "flattery and ambition" of princes, the decep¬ 
tion of thr people, and rheir own ^uest for temporal power are register^ 
as the hallmarks of the dergy. and particularly, of the An^Kan church.'" 
Locke's poaition expresses more than a plea for toferanon; it is also a po¬ 
litical atiKk on the authority of the Angkcan clergy, the main ground of 
which is constituted by an exposure of their base and self-interested mo¬ 
tives. 

Nor are lames' intentions allowed to stand without criticism. Locke re¬ 
peats in the Utter all the standard allegations against Catholki that were 
so common m the exdusion-cnsis pamphlet literature. These faults nor 
only made them ineligible for iteration, but they also placed Catholics 
within such a morally disreputable framework that no rational individual 
could possibly place that trust and power which belongs to the magiitrate 
in the hands of a Catholic ruler. opinions confnry to human society. 
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or to thoM moral ruin which air necnsary to the pmervahon of civil 
society/' Locke argues, "are to be tdented by the magimaie/’ A» he rec¬ 
ognizes, however, since it would be "madness" for any church to teach 
such p r ecep t s operdy, the reader must see that we are dealirtg here with a 
"secret evil" For these crafty men use "spedous vrords designed to throw 
dust in people's eyes" to accomplish their ends. This argument—that we 
may presume to know what the secret and evil intentions of some indi¬ 
viduals are even if they do not profess that these are thdr intentions— 
would be a rraly remarkable rl^m for Lodte to make if his audience did 
not understand perfectly well that he was only articulating what they be¬ 
lieved, and what other writers had said for several generations, about 
Catholics. Thus, when the latter maintain that "faith is not to be kept 
with heretics." they mean "that the privilege of breaking faith belongs 
unto themselves." In addition. Catholics "arrogate unto themselves rhe 
power of deposing kings." Most reveabng of all. Locke repeats the shib¬ 
boleth that, because Catholks believe "that dominion is founded in 
grace." this proposition enables them to "lay daim to the posseasion of 
all things," In short, the hoary threat of a Catholic confiscation of Prot¬ 
estant property rights ii once more hurled mto the battle against popery. 
These charges, taken together, are sufficient grounds for denying tolera¬ 
tion to Catholics. They are summanzed by Locke in the language of con¬ 
spiracy that leaves no doubts as to the consequences and dangers of the 
repeal of the Test Acts against the Catholics. 

For what do these and the like doctrines signify but that they may 
a nd are ready upon any occasion to seize the government and possess 
themselves of the estates and fortunes of their fellow lubfects; and 
that they only ask leave to be tolerated by the magistrate so long un¬ 
til they hrK! themselves strong enough to effect it?**^ 

Locke was not about to let hb reader s forget (hat the papists were al¬ 
ways planrung and were ready "to attack ua," as he and Tyrrell had main¬ 
tained in their joint manuscript.'^ Nor should they forget that they were 
"subjects to a Pnnee that has declared enmity and war to us."*^ In the 
Litter, Locke argues that because Cathofka owe their primary allegiance 
to "another prince ... of a foreign jurisdiction." to permit a member of 
that churrii to be magistrate would, in effect, "allow his own people to be 

*** WerE?, $*4^4a Fergaaea also camnbmd a tocriy and-CaiMk mo to iHt toUr- 
aOenMate, mcattngthe'sava ge i K iaand bathamy"c4 thepapUts (N.T, (RobeR Feegu* 
•onj. Awwmdset sitf ns ayaa a PretrnMA tm e* n Myn HttrPefett Letter, [16891]^ 
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vnlistfj as soldiers against his own govenmont."** *** This was a charge 
frequently levelled against tames II during this period, for he was busily 
granting commissions to Catholics as officers in the army, as well as fill¬ 
ing many civil oflKes with fus "own people."'^ Moreover, Locke denies 
that "the frivolous and fattadous distinction benveen the court aitd the 
church afford|s| any remedy n> this incovenience; since both are equally 
subject TO ihe absolute authority of the same person/’ Using the meta- 
phor of a Mohammedan for lames, Locke argues that "it is ridiculous" for 
someone to profess himself a Mohammedan "only in his religion" while 
claiming to be a supporter of the established Christian dvil and ecclesi¬ 
astical institutions if, as Locke bebeves, his religion in fact requires that 
he "yield blind obedience" to a foreign pnnce, fames' intentions, In other 
words, are not lo be trusted no matter how he "Frames the feigned oracles 
of his religion" to suit hu own poUikal purposes/** Dissenters, such as 
Fenn, who made the misuke of atinbutmg sincerity to james would dis¬ 
cover, to their penl. that no papist ruler is to be trusted. This, too, was the 
message the radicals wished to convey to their fellow Dissenters, and, 
more generally, to all those who shared Locke's fear and distrust of Cath¬ 
olics. It IS against just such a vtewpmnt that Penn complained of the 
"panic fear. . . now animated more than ever against popery" which was 
being whipped up in order to call into question the king's intentions in 
establishing toleration 

By taking the high road m the toleration debate, the Utter staked out 
a radical natural law/tolention position that sei aside many of the specific 
political assertions and counterassemons eichanged by other writers; at 
the same time, by descending to pamculars and a lower level of the ctm- 
troversy, the Utter embodied a sharp attack on the motives of the Angli¬ 
can clergy, the dangers of popery, and the unirustworthiness of lames II 
as a ruler. Apart from its justly noted elegance in style, this rather explo¬ 
sive combination, whkh expresses the two cruoa! dimensions of the rad¬ 
ical Dissenter perspective, makes the Utter on Toleration a work of un¬ 
usual political interest. 

Finally, Lodie addresses the problem of rebellion, which he insists is 

•• Wofkf.S-46 
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the consequeixe reii 3 u>u( peneoitiiM, He begins with the recognition 
that the dissenting churches are accused of beu^ "nurseries of factions 
and seditions/' and this charge, he runes, is "thought to afford the 
strongest matter of objection against this doctrine of tolerarion." In es' 
sence, LoHte's response is to reverse the point, mamtamtng that "these 
accusations would soon cease i f the law of toleranon were once so settled'' 
chat no religioui persecution were practiced. Poincirtg to the similahriei 
between religious and other types of assembhes that are not taken to be 
subversive, Locke argues that the fundamental difference between the 
two lies in the fact that individuals are persecuted for their religious be* 
liefs. 

For if men enter into sediticMS conspiracies, it Is not religion inspires 
them to it in their meetings, bui their sufferings and oppressions 
that make them wiibng to ease themselves. ]ust and moderate gov* 
emmenis are everywhere quiet, everywhere safe; but oppression 
raises ferments and makes men strug^e to osi off an uneasy and 
tyrannical yoke.^ 

Hence toleraHon bree ds p e a ce, while oppression is the cause of sedirion 
end rebellion. Since "it is very difficult for men petiently to suffer them¬ 
selves to be stripped of the goods which they have got by their honest in¬ 
dustry and, contrary to all the laws of equity, both human and divine, to 
be delivered up for a prey to other men’s violence . . . what else can be 
expected." Locke esks, "^t that these men . . . should in the end think 
it lawful for them to resist force with force, and to defend their natural 
rights (whkh are not forfeitable upon account of religion) with arms es 
well as they can?"^’^ For Locke, as for Ferguson, the demand for tolera¬ 
tion is a rights claim justifiable to the point of armed resistance against 
the "tyrannical yoke" of religious persecution. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that, as noted earlier, the language and arguments of the 168^ 
1688 toleration d^te merge imperceptibly with the justificatory de¬ 
fenses provided by the radkaU of the Glorious Revolution. 

Religious pmecution. however, is not the only caulytt of rebellion. 
The misuse of political povrer by the magistrate may also lead to armed 
resistance by the people. This problem arises in the Letter insofar as the 
magistrate acts in manner that changes the established property rights of 
his subjects "for a reason which in no way concerns the dvil community, 
1 mean for religion." Nor does the magistrate's "private judgment" about 
religious matters "give him any new right of imposing laws upon his sub- 
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since, as Lodie has shown, chis grouiul for polirical iction "neither 
was in the consdtunon of the government granted hjm nor ever was ui 
the power of the people to grant." These actions of the magistrate have 
even less a claim to legitimacy, of course, if they are taken in order to 
"enrich and advance hts followers and fellow sectaries vnth the spoils of 
others.If it is recalled that lames II had removed magistrates, judges, 
and other civil servants from offices that, in the seventeenth century, had 
a certain proprietary status, replacing these individuals with Catholics or 
persons pledged to support his authority, the basis for Locke's charge be* 
comes clearer.*” 

But what if the magistrate believes he is acting for the public good^ 
Locke asks. This was the claim, defended by some Dissenters, that pro¬ 
vided lames with the strongest case for accepting the legitimacy of his 
suspension of the penal laws, and hia bUnkn waiver of the Test Acts. 
More preasely, the 4}uescion is. What if he believes he is acting for the 
public good, "and his sub^s believe the contrary? Who shatl be judge 
between them ? I answer. God alone. For there is no judge upon earth be- 
nveen the supreme migistTite and the people " Here the similarity of the 
language with that of the Tioo Tfeanses ii unmistakable. Ai in the latter 
work, Locke observes in the Letter that "there are two sorts of contests 
amongst men, the one managed by law. the other by force; and . . . 
where the one ends, the other always begins."'^ Earlier in the Lerier, 
Locke had defended the right of individuals to use force "in self-defense 
■gainst unjust violence."'” Thus, the proposition that force eaerclaed 
without authonty by the magistrate " wh i c h is the case with respect to alt 
matters of rehgion^may be met with force by those who must defend 
themselves against hes actions amstitutes the bedrock of political action 
in the lelteron Toteratien just as it does in the Two Treatises o/ Gooem- 
menr. 

As in the past, the toleration debate in ihe Ute IbSOs drew attention to 
the connections between toleration and the advancement of trade. None 
of the general arguments on this issue were new. but there was a very 
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9p«dfur (oou in the of tmte^numely. tb« ckxhin^ indastry. 

^ere were two rraFons ior this. Fini. many of the Di»eentcr> held oc> 
ojpanonF that vrere directly or indirecily tied to textiles ind woolen man* 
ufacture, especially as it existed in the west country. SecofMf. the esiab* 
lishment by the exiles in Holland ol a clothing industry capable of 
producing English cloth without the normal import and export costs 
posed a serious economic threat re the wotden industry in England. There 
was. therefore, a diatincHy ectmootk dimension artached to the political 
battle for the loyalty of the Disaeciters. fames 11's administration was pre* 
pared to go re considerable lengths re neutralize the radicals' economic 
attack on England. Moreover, if the government were successful, the ex* 
lies in Holland would find themselves in sudi hnannaJ straits, without 
any means of livelihood, that they would eventually be forced into ac* 
cepting a return to En^nd on the conditions provi^ by James or else 
face starvation. 

In his ConfideraUon$ Movmg to a Totfralion. Penn described the Dis¬ 
senters ai ''being a chief part of rhe trading people of the nation, consid¬ 
ered as merchants, shopkeepers, dothiets" and so forth. To this gen- 
eral-^nd somewhat exaggerated—•aaaertion, he added an anecdote about 
a dissenting dochier who, as a consequence of persecution and the confis* 
cation of his property, had left England for iMland. leaving In his wake 
many unemployed workers depended upon him for their own exist* 
ence. This situation, Penn maintained, was typical of what was happening 
in England, and U would not be reversed until tderatkm was granted. 

To this aspect of the argument for eoleratkm, both Nalion and the author 
of The Voniry ef all Pretensei for ToUrotion replied, m effect. So what? 
There were enough honest artiMns and tradesmen in England, they in¬ 
sisted. to fill the )obs of any Dissenters who left the country.'^ Not 
everyone, however, was prepared to take such a sangume attitude toward 
the situation. On March 26. 1686. the woolen manufacturers m Cloum* 
tershire presented a petition re the Committee for Trade and llantations 
in whkh they complained that "the decay of trade in the country is so 
considerable of Ute that multitudes are mx able re lubsut, (and) near a 
fifth part of the value of some panihes being expended In relieving their 
poor." A few weeks later, the dothiers of Coventry complained directly 
re the king, citing "the manifest decay of their trade re the utter ruin of 
some hundred families." Similar petitions from dothiers in Suffolk, Es* 

•** HiH pohey ww Mi^nnd by oac d Skrimn** tpmn ml facw dgd by die etivoy lo 
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And in f»a from ams throughout Englaitd pouml in dunng 1686.^ 
The ¥W)len manufecniren In Scodind added their votcn to the grotving 
<omplaints about the decay of trade. Whatever oppotenti might believe 
<or>cermng the importance of the economic conae^encee attached co the 
argument for tcderanon. the gcrvemment coutd not afford to ignore thoae 
consetpjencea. And indeed it did not the petinon from the doth- 
iera in Scotland was passed on to fames by the Scottish Pnvy Council he 
immediately granted them a dispensation from talung the oath of SU' 
premacy and a toleration for Dissenters in Scotland.'*^ Quite apart from 
his own personal commitment to toleration, m other words. )amet was 
prepared to act as king to insure that the economic benefits of trade were 
not sacrificed on the altar cd religious belief. 

In Holland. meanwhUe. attempts were being made to provide employ¬ 
ment for Penn's dissenting dothiers ihrou^ the establishmeni of a hnm 
factory m Fnrsland. Everard. a former radieal and now one of Skdron's 
spies, reported at the end of January 1686 that a number of rebels were 
coming to Holland from the west of England, around Exeter, to assist in 
this endeavor. Everard added his own observation that, if successful, the 
project would prove very pre|udioaJ to the Engluh manufacture of cloth. 
He also made a recommendatioA that, as es’ents developed, proved to be 
i|uite important. "I do believe/' he wrote, "that a pardon if it comes out 
soon may recall these men before they are settled."’*' lames II did Issue 
a general pardon in March of that year, but for various reasons, this dis* 
pensation did not reach far enough to affect the individuals co n cerned in 
this encerp rise. For one t hing, the genera 1 pardon excepted rebels who had 
fought With Monmouth, and some of them were directly involved in the 
linen factory.'** In April. Skelton wrote to Middleton, again urging the 
government to accept Evererd's suggcstioti, which he had included m one 
of his earlier reports. "If any of the lebels be thought fit objects of hU 
Majesty's mercy, 1 hope it will light upon the trading pan of them, who 
(as I have formerly hinted) will be moet injurious to our wool trade at 
home if rhey settle ec Luxembourg or Leewacden."*** 
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The exile* in HolUnd received ctmiiderable finanriAl end politkaJ 
stjtince from the Dutdi tuthohde* and resident merchants, of whom 
Locke's friend and fmanciaJ assocMte. Israel Hayes, was the mosi promi¬ 
nent.^ According to the contract for the linen factory in Friesland—a 
copy of which Skelton obtained and sent to Middleron-^e exiles were 
to be provided with a workhouse rent free for rwenry years; a small tod* 
icig mill was to be built at state expense, and the looms and machines sup¬ 
plied; an interest-free ten-year loan of25.000guilders vets granted; three 
hundred dtlldren would be suppLed to work in the factory, with the state 
paying their wages for the lint year; employees and owners would be 
given a tweAty*year exemption from paying taxes; and a contract from 
the militia In the province to purchase all its dothing from the factory was 
part of the agreement. In acUnon. the state would pay the salary for an 
English minister, and hjs assistant, for the congre gati on of workers, and 
there were promises that efforts would be made to hire more English pro¬ 
fessors at the university.^ Obviously, the Dutch were extremely inter¬ 
ested in funhering this enterprise. They recogniwd, as clearly as did 
Skelton, that the irunufactura of English doth on Dutch soil constituted 
an economic coup for them, viewed in the context of international trade. 

A woolen fact^ set up by William Waller m Luxembourg had already 
provoked complaints from English merchants in Hamburg who. Skelton 
wrote, "are in great fear of loaing their trade if Waller and ocher rebels' 
designs of this nature be not subverted ."^ And. in a report from one of 
his agents that he pasaed along re Middleren, the opinion of English mer¬ 
chants was cited to the effect that "nothing is more certain than that if a 
speedy stop be not put re the design, the woolen manufactory must be 
ruined at home."'*' One estimate placed the yearly value of the English 
clothing trade with Holland at £800.000. Since Tiley estimated that the 
terms of the Dutch contract vreuJd allow him re produce doth IS percent 
chesper than in En^and. and with no transportation costs, it is hsrdly 
surprising chit "a state of near panK ensued as the scale of this challenge 
by the rebels became apparent."'** The English government recognized 
the seriousness of the situation, and it accepted the recommendation of 
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Everard and Sk«lton to make uae the king's pardoning power to break 
the back oi this "subvefsive" design. According to one weU'placed Dutch 
source, these orders came directly from James II, in response to the "fatal 
How" to the English clothing trade caused by the eules' enterprise. ^ 
Certainly, the king was surrounded by a chorus of advisers urging such 
action, for m addition to the penwms from the English clothiers and mer* 
chants themselves and Skelton's diplomatic reports, Penn was churning 
out pamphlets that all but made the economic prosperity of England 
wholly dependent upon toleration. In A Persuosfoe to Moderarion to 
Church Oissmters, for examHe. he argued that toleration would per' 
svade the exiles in Holland who were occupationally tied to the woolen 
trade to return to England. 

Throu^ his intelligence, Skelton learned that NlchoUi Lock^he 
other Locke was the chief capitabst sponsor of the woolen factory. He 
and another employer. Chrisicpher Cooke, were promised pardons by 
James on the condition that, as Cooke was tHd, he "forwith break off hia 
designs and return himself, with his estate and servants and mechanics 
into England."’^* Along with Tiley’s decistop to turn informer on his 
comrades, and Trenchard's efforts in persuading many of the exiles to sue 
for pardons, this actiofi was successful in purring an end to all the manU' 
facturing enterprises involving the exiles.'^ By the end of July 16B6. Ev* 
erard could report that the factory at leeward had been closed down, 
and the workers had lefi.*^ A few weeks later. Everard asked Skdron to 
intercede on hii behalf for a pardon and the chance to rerum to England 
as the reward for his having been so instrumental, as indeed he was, in 

Ceriwliui it WUt. A Ltlirt frpm Hotitnd la w fcM j t M Caasfl fu w. 1488. pp 
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ruining "thoM two Mnun^rics oi rebeUion" v Luneburg umI LcewAr- 
dcn.'^* 

Mewiwhjle. i number ei r«lK«l» •pplied b>r individuAl p«rdi>n» from 
|ame» II. Samuel Bamarduron. a wealthy merrhantr ¥^o may have been 
one of the finandal badeen of the wooWn factory. Edward Norton. Pa¬ 
tience Ward, lohn Shower, a diaaennng mtniater, a» well a» )ohn Hamp¬ 
den, Trenchard. Lord Bnndon. and otKm in England, received pardons 
during 1666. and an even larger number of radicaU reconciled themselves 
to a submission to the king the following year.’^ On the basis of the in¬ 
telligence received from his spies. Skelton reported to Middleton ai the 
end of April 1666 that some ^ the rebels. particuUry Cohmel Danvers, 
Ma|or Manley, and Captain Matthews were surpris^ and angry at the 
facr that some merchants had been offered and had accepted pardons from 
James. The promise of an indulgence coupled with the willingness of the 
bng to grint pardons to individual exiles had created i serious division 
within the ranks of the radicals, a fact that Skelton was only too happy to 
pass along to his superion. The hard-liners, like Danvers and Manley, 
might ''curse those who seek for pardons," but the fact was that Skelton 
was receiving requests and inquines from vanous exiles as to whether 
they were eligible recipients of James' drmency. and what actions they 
would have to perform in order to receive a pardon. 

We have seen how Locke sided with the radical Dissenters in their op¬ 
position to James 11 on the issue of toleration. Did he also align himself 
with the hard-line radicals on the question of allying for and accepting 
a pardon ? As I shall argue that he did, perhaps ti is bMi to begin by dis¬ 
posing of a myth that has cropped up from time to time in the secondary 
literature concerning the pardon and Locke's relationship to William 
Penn. It is sometimes alleged that Penn actually obtained a pardon for 
Locke from James II, a statement for which there is no historical foun¬ 
dation whatsoever. 

Since the source of the confusion that underlies this erroneous asser- 
Add usaiin.ioh mm 

•'* CSFD (funn III. 3 l«3. Add ys SISU. Ut. SS. ISS. Add us 41I1S. M 299. 
Add, i«s diets, fob 4S. tia. 209.240. DorcS) ] Mikw. 7%f Ryr Hoate Hm. mUh Sp*oa> 
Reftrma W fr* Ptwr m tk« Cicbswr Cantnt lU CMMYvmm T» }tfS. Hi.G dlM , 
UnlmtKyoi Unite. IS49. p. 320. HhK 12di R«pert. pi. 6. py. 30fr-3P7. 

'** BorsiwUl iw only r i p umfl y te t m noosiy auaw ihw Pmnabutneda pardon tor 
Ledic. sad that rha bner was M (an pardsaud bp |aom U fpf. M. 174.135. 204). ha abe 
stain wiiho u c cvidanc t of any hud that LodRcdftndtopaorafc a pardon for Pom follow* 
mg 4 m CfoOeua Rmfonen (Vmrfm Bensiclh. Tha Kmp and tk* Qvtkrt. Philadrlpl«a 
Umvnsiry of Pamaybraiua Press. 1962. p. 174). Set abo Hans Fanid. Wlfham Ftnn^ Apes* 
tit cf Nn* Ybft: Wiluvi Monow. 1974. pp. 22^234. Apparendy. Fet*BautiM 

alsobelirvad that !■*** had bscn pardenad (2:31). 
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tion will be considered below« lei me rum lo the second proposition that 
constitutes the myth o( Lodie's pardon. denying that Lodce ever 
actually accepted a pardon ^om James, a number of lotke achoUrs have 
maintained that he vras offered a pardon but refused it because he was in* 
nocent of any wrongdoing.'^ Unlike the Arst allegation, this position can 
dum a spedfic historical source; Lady Masham's letter to Jean Le Clerc 
written more than a year after Locke's death, in which the maintained 
that a pardon "was actually offered him, but he would not accept of it as 
not owning that he needed it,"'^ If this were an account provided by Ed* 
ward Clarke, even allowing for the many intervening years after the fact, 
its accuracy might well be accepred, for Cbrke was as fully informed of 
Locke's political aciivities and thmkmgdunng his period of exile in Hoi* 
land as any individual in England. Lvly Masham, on the ocher fiand, 
knew virtually nothing of thoit activities, as their correspondence during 
the 1690s shows. She was one of the least infonned of Lodie's fnends in 
Englsnd as to hii political involvement with the radicals. It is true that 
because of their dose association in ihe last years of his bfe, Locke could 
have discussed with Lady Masham various experiences of hts life in exile, 
and these discussions could have included the subject of his pardon. Yet, 
all this is supposition for which there exists, so far as I know, no corro* 
borative evidence. 

Lady Masham's statement consists three parts: (1) that a pardon wm 
offered to Locke; |2J that he refused it; and (3) his reason for doing so (his 
innocence). If a pardon uws offered Locke and he refund it. there ought 
to be some evidence in the historical record for these actions, since some* 
one would have had to convey the information, officially or unofficially, 
to Locke in Holland for the offer to exist.But, as Locke's correspond* 
ence throughout this period dem^istrates, he was riot aware of any spe* 
cihe offer of a pardon to him. Indeed, as we shall see, what he had heard 
were vague rumors iberut i pardon of which he knew nothing. Locke's 
letters to his fnends arc therefore written with a view of requesting their 
assistance in getting to the bottom of these rumors. This, obviously, is 

)o*eph E. lUich, arm the Mihtim. lUwn* Canwfl Umvemiy Pivw, 1%S, 
p l.t7; E^wArJ Bw M cy, IVi/Wn Prm gfcifejgp*ifr, N«w Yocii ColtunbM Umver* 

Illy ?ttH. lSi9. pp 10: S«wad M luiiwy. The Lift (d WJhem f#m, 1SS2, p. 2S9; 
Whiling, SivVif* ni PurUOfiHm, p. 101: Ktn^ I 291*292 

CfSMRin, p. 298 

M<»noithrpnnlont granted w the min si Holland ait rvpomd coin the cormpond* 
ence between the envoy and the SfCTvUfy oi Sara Inadibocei iDthttaeurTe, ihetearethe 
Calendar of Slat* Faptn, the lawdon Gaxeitf, and vamrai other bo, Wnh cofiteuifottry 
aral in later eeholarly Mvrke. In note at this maienal le iheee even a hni ora diaciiMton of 
any pankm brinp raHiaulered lor Lorha Uctol mow docuownt doa nnn up, Id eunedet 
onw be remi t ted aa bein^ ^ocrypdwl 
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not cK« ume thing t9 s«ek)ng their Misunce m obtaining a perdon tor 
him, and in feet, roiutitvtef a direct rehitation o( Lady Ma5ham’a asset* 
tion that a definite otter ot a pardon was made to Lodie and that he con- 
adOM^y retuaed it As (or the reason tor Locke's retusal ot this phantom 
pardon«Lady Masham is simply wrong. Locke was not innocent ot having 
committed actions for which he retpjired a pardon. Nor, even when 
viewed in the context ot the actsons ot Locke’s friends and aasociates, is 
there any basis (or Lody Masham's interpretation ot the situation as ex* 
perienced by the radicals in Holland. Some ot them protested their in* 
nocence and appbed tor pardons; some confessed their guilt and applied 
for pardons; and some refused lo consider applying for pardons. But no 
one, among the scores of contemporaries in Locke's situation, ever re* 
fused an offered pardon on the grounds that he was innocent. In the con* 
text of the political atmosphere prevailing in Holland in the IdfiOs, such 
an occurrence is so comically extraordinary that, had it happened, it 
would immediately have gained notoriety for the individual in <|uestion. 

On the basis of the historical evidence available, therefore, we must 
conclude that no pardon was ever offered to Locke, that he did not refuse 
to accept a pardon, and finally, that he never applied for or requested any 
of his friends to apply for a pardon from fames II. The myth of Locke's 
"pardon," like the myth of his political innocence, deserves a decent and 
long'overdue burial. But having disposed of these phantoms and rumors, 
we are now In a posickm to take up what is, in fact, the most puzzling 
aspect of the situation: Why did Locke refuse to apply for a pardon, es* 
pecia lly when. as the record makes dear, he h^ so many encouragements 
to do so from friends in England who were in a position to obtain a pardon 

lor him t 

The first such offer appears to have come from the Earl of Pembroke 
who wrote to Locke on August 20. IbBS. (het he had spoken to lames on 
Locke's behalf, and that he had "so satisfied the King that he has assured 
me he will never believe any ill repom of you. He bid me write to you to 
come over." To which Pembroke added the plea that, "for his sake." 
Locke might reni rn to England before the end of the summer. We have 
already discussed Lodie's reaction lo this letter, whkh provided no en* 
couragemeni to Pembroke that Locke would reappear in England. If he 
had wished to return, however, Pembroke was certainly in a position to 
back up his guarantee of Locke’s safety, since the earl was. during this 
period, very much in the king’s favor. ^ 

'•* 2 : 729 . 

Pf mbreEe h«d kd pan si the sn ay that de f e n d Momnevdi Ir was probably »• la* 
ward ierlhhKrvKethaeherecavedaboaaryof CIOOOiroGiJafM* riwnlyahfrthia inter 
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Tlie Hfon4 Serious enimty came ^rrm Tyrrell in « lener wHtren 
shortly after James* 1667 DecUratmn of IihSu lienee. Tyrrell wrote that 
he wished Loclce would "come over and see the face of things here... he 
would find a strange alteration m men’s humors, and need not doubt a 
lavorablc reception."*^ TyrreU obviously believed that the tderaiion ex¬ 
tended to Dissenters, a nd lames' "strange ’ ’ turn toward cu rryicig their fa¬ 
vor and support provided sufficient grounds for Lodte to expect "a favor¬ 
able reception." A few days later. John Frehe wrote to Locke, in a canting 
fashion, referring to lames as a Lady who was "changing her family and 
furniture" and who was "on the bnnk of matrimony" with the Dinent- 
ers. Freke had not only been asked "to be aithe wedding, but to, . .assist 
m drawing the Settlement." Freke was not unwilling to lend his efforts to 
the cause of toleration, but he doubted that "the present tenant (the An- 
glka n chu rch] wi 11 hardly be wilting to be so bound up as is necessary " to 
support the claims of the Nonconformists, Freke conveyed the fact that 
Locke's friends thought he could be of some assistance in this endeavor. 
Finally. Freke indicates that if Locke vrtnts his studentship at Oxford re¬ 
turned to him. "1 shall use my tnteresi to get you yout place again."*" In 
a later letter, Freke wntes that he is skeptical that the "wedding" or the 
settlement will ever be cefebrated. though his "kinsman." William Penn, 
is very confident that n will take effect.*" In another allusion. Freke in¬ 
forms Locke that he might "easily be pardoned" if he desired It.^ At the 
end of August 1667, TyrrdI reaffirmed the point, adding that "If you 
have a mmd to be that way inclined, your fnend W P. |Penn) is a great 
favorite at Court, andean upon recommendation do you any kindness he 
pleases."'" 

Nar was Tyrrell wrong in his assessment, for Penn was actively seek¬ 
ing pardons for numerous radicals in Hcdland. It was threnigh his efforts 
that Aaron Smith and |ohn Trenchard. both deeply involved in the Rye 
House Plot, obtained their pardons in 1667.**^ Another of Locke’s friends, 
Thomas Papillon. received a pardon through Penn. In his case, we have 
some information bearing on the conditions of the pardon that supplies. 
I believe, a clue as to why Locke was never inclined to sue for a pardon. 

wm «»mim ||ohn Y Akfrmm. ed, Mwtyy t RtttiHi fmi for $t<rrt $*r9te*$ of 
II and iamn II. 19S1, p lUl A pear Uwr. witm As ammi dimar* for • paidm 
WM nm more fsvor^le. Pembroke wo> sail in a^er levor with iamei II, who rayed or hts 
house in Au|mt (Londwi Casewr. Auaast 3C^ S epismber 2.1666) 

Correspendmrr. 3:193. 

Cormpondmer. 3'KO-201 

•• CorTf s powdrn c r. 3: EOS. 

* CorTespondmrr. 3'2)?. 

* Corresponden c e. 3:257. 

* Add, MS 40621. fob. 252-255 tomey . lifeof IVnn.pp. 292H 
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In excKtngc for the Utter, PaptUon wts to promUe thet he "will live 
peaceably and quietly, and not intermeddle in public affoira, nor obstruct 
the taking o(f the penal lawa and teats" against the Catholics.’’* These 
were conditions to whkh Lod;e could not consent. 

In Oecernber 1^, Ty rrdl renewed hu plea for Locke to return to Eng¬ 
land, where, "as things stand here you need not doubt ol a good recep¬ 
tion." This message, it anil be recalled, is the one that Stewart in his let¬ 
ters to Camares and Penn in his numerous traas, were attempting to sell 
to the exiles in order lo persuade them to make their peace with )ames. 
Tyrrell added that Locke couU "be restored to your place again you 
think it worth while."’*’ Considenng how piqued Locke was at having 
been expelled Irom Christ Church—as Tyrrell knew—we may well won¬ 
der why he shovred not the slightest interest In regaining his place at Ox¬ 
ford until after William was securely seared on the throne.”^ But Tyrrell 
was not content to plead with Locke; he had already involved himself, 
perhaps merely by passing along some gossip, perhaps by a more active 
intervention on his part, in spreading a rumor that Penn had asked the 
king for a pardon for Locke. Locke’s friend and radical Whig, Dr. Thomas, 
informed him of Tyrrell's rumor at the end of November 1^7. For the 
next six months. L^e's correspondence is hlled with angry outbursts at 
Tyrrell’s "meddling" in affairs about which he understood nothing, cou¬ 
pled with requests to hh friends to ascertain what truth, if any, there was 
in the story that fames had agreed to give Locke a pardon. On Mardt 19, 
1688, Locke wrote to Clarke: 

1 was surprised [to hetr| (hat W. P. had procured your cousin a par¬ 
don. 1 know not how to understand it. since if there be any truth in 
your cousin's profesirans he knows nothing of it: you will therefore 
do well to inform yourself as dexierouily as you can from Mr. P. by 
a third and skillful hand what there is in it.’** 

Almost at the same time as this letter was written. Dr, Thomas arrived In 
HolUnd for a visit with Locke, bearing a letter from Tyrrell that explained 
that the latter had spoken to Penn and discovered that the pardon was not 
for fohn Lodie, but for '’one Mat; Lock excepted in the prodamation," 
that is, in lame* IPs general pardon of Mardi 1686.’*’ Tyrrell got even 
this piece of information vrrong, for the person excepted was foshua Lock, 

^ A. F. W Pif«Don, of ryiStm. 107, p 244 Fn orfor indtvuhMil 

pardomU ihniagh Pnoi’icHorn, see Momcc, 2:159. 

•* CormponifWf, 

M OMMon. p9 3U-314. 
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son □! Nicholas Lock, the capitalist financier of the rebels' dothing induS' 
try in Holland.*” Both Joshua and his father had been pardoned by lames 
in May 1686. as part of the strategy of breaking up that dothing indus¬ 
try.'^ Tyrrell had obviously heard that a "Locke" had been pardoned, 
and he had assumed that it teas hjs fnend rather than the other Lixke. On 
nothing more solid than this erroneous gossip and confusion promul¬ 
gated by Tyrrell has the assertion of Locke's pardon ever been based. 
Small wonder that Locke was enraged at Tyrrdl's "imprudent meddling " 
that had produced a sltuanon in which Locke found himself, as he wrote 
to Clarke, '"mightily troubled with this odd business."**^ As late as May 
1688, Locke wrote to the latter: 

It is necesury, and that for fresh reasons, that he |TyrrellJ should 
unsay to W. P. and own to him. that it was withou t the order or priv¬ 
ity of the person concerned (Lockel, and so take off the luipidon of 
slighting or affront, which it cannot but be pretudicul for his friend 
to lie under with a man of chat interest,'^ 

Clearly, Locke had not only not requested a pardon, he wanted Tyrrell to 
make it plain to Penn and as politely as possible under the circumitanees. 
that he did not wish it to appear chat he had made such a request, even 
indirealy. through any of his friends. In other words, not even when his 
friends ]ohn Howe. Trenchard, Patience Ward, and Thomas Papillon re¬ 
ceived thei r pa rdons and retu med to England at the end of 16S7. did Locke 
consider joining thnr ranks. Indeed, his reaction was sufficiently similar 
to chat of William Carstares who was placed in the same situation that the 
latter incident is worth our anention for the light it sheds on the attitude 
of some radicals toward accepting! pa rd<m from lames II. It was rumored 
in the l>utch papers. Carstares noted, that he was about to be pardoned. 
Some people have assumed that he was an accessory to this action, and 
"so they may very |utciy thereupon imagine me to be a villain."" But. 
Carstares wrote. ""Ido solemnly declare, that I never demanded it, or con* 
tnbu ted in the smallest degree to the obtaining of it": rather," "some busy 
people were officiously concerning themselves about me." Carstares in- 

MtfddimsA, BMf C. 233>^. 

*** Thf ordrrrodnwopsgvAefkJftfdDa for| o«IhhM id Nidw4M Lock«mgivensnHsy 
IS. I6M (CSPO. Llim«9 H|. 2.1)2|. Fo«*Beume swiiacd ihsi SUica hsd (mdienwiily 
wnruA tfi9tnd cd *Tdlui" (2:26^. 

** Cermpendemv. },4S0 isrkc wm cenaifity an. ai Eei'Bninie hrlirved. "doubtlns 
gnirfal for ih« wcU*inssni eCtem et his ( rwwds" w smuk a peidon for him (2:21). 
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$i»ted tlut Ke w» Rrmly molved never to return to En^and <furing 
Iflmes* lifetime, "anker it be Ln conjunction with othere... to vindicate 
the liberty of England, end to re»cue religion and laws from under his ta]> 
ons."'*' Tlua response to the prospects of a pardon from James reflected, 
( believe. Locke's attitude in 1687-16S8: in feet, ii the author had not 
mentioned his wife, the document might have been written by Locke. 

The last phrase in Locke's letter to Oukt tired above is interesting, for 
it shows thar Locke had no wish lo alienate Penn because of the harm "a 
man of that Interest" with James II might do to him. Locke never consid¬ 
ered approaching Penn directly, even to clarify the situation regarding 
the rumored par^n: rather, he acted with utmost secrecy and in a round¬ 
about fashion. It has sometimes been asserted that Locke and Penn were 
good friends, but there is. 1 believe, nothing in the record to substantiate 
this proposition and rnwh that tells against it. Apart from serving as 
an emissary to William to persuade him to accept James' p<^icy of re¬ 
pealing the penal lavrs and Test Acts, Penn's journey to Holland in 1686 
appears to have had the subsidiary purpose of employing the Quaker's 
talents to convince individual exiles to return to England,*** Alt)>ough. 
according to Penn's biographers, "little or nothing is ktKnvn of hit activ¬ 
ities in Holland" following his con/erence with William at The Hague, we 
do know that Penn spent part of August in Amsterdam.*’’ It is often as¬ 
sumed that he met with Locke during this penod, and wlule this is pos¬ 
sible. since Locke was in Amsterdam at the time, it is much less certain 
that such a meeting toede place than has been commonly supposed.*’* Por 

*** Suit f*ftn mU Lflttn ts SViffitw Cawem. 1774. p M It ihiTCU W 

nowd that Hews resumed le EnfUed sa m «teiK ecn^ tor WAmi la ordet lo petMiade 
the Dlw« n wr» tn tngUnd to wmd hrai in their oppewriea lajsines 11 HehiiKtiencdMpsn 
ot the iDtclliaenc* a ei aieifc wt ep fs aw |nhiMaM. seat by WAmm to England Thew 
•rtlviMes eit dleniMed nwrehiBy laOupnf It. 

** MaM IL BretWnrd. StaJciiig tf SVAen Fma. Fieepen, N Y.. Boeba lor [ibrat* 
MProN. lW.f .95. 

** One ot ihm « whom Pem y i iaiui ed a far don In radimee tor hM mum to England 
aad MTVKo to laoKS N «ma lamee Stewart (Jannry. Uff of fmn. p 277: Kal|dt, Hletory. p. 
97B: Carweefl. Oearent. f. 

** ^le. p. 2^7. Indeed, thw w eaneihmg of an undetstateneM Stephen Baxter 
(IVlIlom JIf, p. 21 7) dam fesA't ta November, when the tv>d>eae thow* ihai he had 
already leiarned horn Hefland to Londsa by oeoei Sep tem ber 15. Wlfham I. HuBrny* Penn 
tame to Amererdsm before the cad of June ISSSflViAom Pm tni tbe Dirttb Qaalcrr Ml* 
gmnoo r» Prnnay fomio. Bakbnore. Ctaeriogfcil Pabhahifig Co. . I97D, p, lOSI . Both Peire 
(p. 297) and HsU (p. 121) agree, however, dM Peon was m AmoierdaD eomebmedunng 
Auguet. See note 201 beiew 

*" Oneof Shtfaea'sUdemersvdiodtiaerknewPenfi reported oei August 22. ISM. that 
"an IrUh Quakor" |Tcnn) Sod come to Aaum dii ramitly, andwassatoaBingwcihfey* 
tea. BetheL and thev "p ar ty" (/Ud. ye 4ltl5. fad. 2M|. It was sad by one of ihoM wto 
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th« (act is. Locke and Penn, (or reMMW having to do with Jame$ U'$ pol> 
idM/ already diacuuad^ were on opposite nde* and wTre woriang toward 
different political ertda, Penn had heoMic. for the radicaU. the auUcing- 
horse leading the Diaaenters to accept fames' airKerity, while for them the 
king remained the aame embodiment of popery and abaohitism he had ap¬ 
peared to be during the exclusion cnHs. 

On one of Kis propaganda tours into the West Midlands in 1687 to se¬ 
cure the repeal of penal laws and Testa, Penn was shouted down when he 
tried to preach." Kis reputation among the exiles in Holland fared no 
better. Penn's friend and tranalator, WilUam Sewel of Amsterdam, found 
it neceSMry to undertake a defense of Penn because, as he wrote to the 
latter, the things said about him "in this part of the world have sometimes 
struck me with a sad horror."" We cannot be certain that Locke shared 
this negative perception of Penn, but I believe De Beer ii correa in de¬ 
tecting a sarcastic underttme in Locke's references to Pent^ "your man 
of Cork"<»in his ienera to Purley and others during this period." U Is of 
some interest, therefore, to consider Locke's reaction to and comments 
upon Penn's frame of government drafted for the Pennsylvania colony, 
of which he was the governor. It is particularly instructive to compare 
Locke's reading of this draft constitunon with thenounoru made by Fur- 
ley and Sidney, who really were friends of Penn. 

Furley wrote a lengthy artide-by-artxle critique of Penn's draft, but 
the comments, even when cntical, are pobre and constructive." Sidney's 

•itmdfd tK« OB*lwr m A mw idMit (Ml "tml Ei^ M hir mi <4 w s w id mMr 

fww. who tWa (M coaiHry, and who imr aanni td having hem tfwolved M the Rye 
Houw Hill mu III i n ii n hnu ii ihiw iiiiiimgi hiii iMMiinmen nuniifiiil Aleohucr* 
esfing I* enothef htethend et c oam the* Faftey emd es ifwielew tor h« Deed) cefteaguee 
tor some of the wfmae pmched hy Pnai ui HniUnH (Hull rfim py l(J7*10a, tl^llT) 
Theie circaiiHience* piece Penn m deee peoiufiHty le Ledw. end meke a meftlig bwween 
the two men proheUe 

* Miller, /emee Ii. pp 17^173 

^ feere. Pmn, p 30a 

** C»rfnf p n d fn<4.i 25^257, )15,320 la las Augew 29, ]tf7.1mer«eLoehfip. 2S6|, 
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Lnche cOeU do wtthout heaig ’ nspeciad <d Qtieheriww ' Ceagh cibs das eOasteo H lat* 
ptying a hoetilKy an Mche’a part toward Quebr bebds W. Goagh, 'Twnei TyrreO, 
Whig Hworien end Ffxnd ct Mu* Ledte.*' ri m ertcel hntmi 19, m. i 0976] :$92) Tlw w 
unhhely. l.-wW wag, aifvt eU. saying with g<ii|ema Fadry. the Iseduig ^seller hi Hel* 
lend. V^t the Meceoce Ricans. I bebm. isthei m Tyrrel's Wr«. loehe coaU faUtib his 
menaKripts oo netaral bw end their lotsit dUcoarw on toh re non widte a t being ii so c ms d 
with Penn's picpegstida dtons on beheJI el Msms II. Leehe evidendy ^eegreed wuh das 
MseMmmt 
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comments were more critiml^Penn's lews for Pennsyfvanie ¥rere "the 
beseet lews in the tvorlcl« not to be endured or lived undef"^«bur ^ey oc* 
cur in the context of s solid friendship thst existed between the two men. 
They exchan^ many letters, discussed revisions and amendments in 
Penn's frame of ^venunent. and ^nerally engaged in a give-and-take in 
which a respect for each other's different views was a basic ingredient of 
the discussion.^ I bdteve Locke's comments differ markedly from those 
of either Furley or Sidney, though like them he is critical of Penn's frame 
of government, Lodte's observations were recorded in his journal under 
the date November 6.1686, or several months efter Penn's departure 
from Holland. In both their sarcastic and their cryptic tone, they are re¬ 
markably similar to Locke's marginal notes on Parker's DtKourse of £c- 
clt9ittfHcel Pobt^ and William Sherlock's Our of Allegiance, Since nei¬ 
ther Perker nor Sherlock was a frtend of Locke, the penilence of the 
letter's tone in his tre a tm e nt of Penn's ccmsotunon ought to be borne in 
mind. There is virtually nothing constructive about Locke's remarks, and 
unlike those of Sidney, they reveal no willingness on Locke's pan to en¬ 
gage himself in the effort of revisioii and improvement. 

On Penn's proposed law to punish anyone who "derides or abuses" an¬ 
other individual because of his religious beliefs, Lodce remarks that such 
a law will be a "matter of perpetual proaecution and animoeiry." On the 
law to deal with the puniahment for adultery, Locke characterizes it as an 
exercise of "arbitrary power," That all freemen should meet in me place 
to choose the council. Locke finds "inconvenient." in another law. he de¬ 
tects "a very large and dangerous p ower thus unlimited." Penn's Kheme 
for a state-supported system of education is for Locke "the surest check 
upon liberty of conscience, suppreasuig all displeasing opinions in the 
bud." Plans for the creation of the judicial system are pithily labeled 
"dengrrous." And so it goes. Interspersed with Mccasric questions as to 
whit Penn can possibly mean ere the recurrent observations that Penn's 
ideas for establishing a government are srbitrsry end dangerous. Not 
surprisin^y, Locke's summary comment is the i' 'the whole is so far from 
a frame of government that It scarce contains a pan of the materials."*' 
Penn could hardly have wished for a multitude of friends Uke Locke to 
remind him that he understood little about government. 

» M. R. Pr^iorrf, MtUuns of ftnn. pp, )S9-M0. Akt Owrin twM. Vt* Uft 4n4 
Timnoflk4 Hon AIgtmon SUnty. 2 wb . 1673. 2 1^^-399. Fesre, Ptnn, p, 226. T1>ere 
ire It lewi twity drtto of Pena'i "fnaw of g^mtontM" m eomnee (FuneL Prnn, y. 
156). For I dwoMitonof Fmn’ipobrKal idcsiiA reboen le these o^Stdnry lod Hs m niwm, 
•ee Miry Miplei. "Wifliiai Perm, Clsiiksl RqmWicin." Fiewybemi Uoptvnt of HCi* 
tory 0ne Biogro pky S], no. 2 {Aped 1957): 13^156. 

•'MSf.9.Ms. 33-41. 
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The point (am nuking however, is that in November 16S6, Locfce war 
melined to regard Penn as a rpokerman for arbirrary and dangerouf po* 
litical power, and that he regarded even the beat of hia intentiona, as in 
the caae of aniidelamanon Uwa or education, a* reAecting ■ nalvetd that 
was. in its consequences, harmful. It is not unreasonable to suppose, 1 
suggest, that Lo^'s attitude toward Penn and his pditkal role as a 
spokesman for fames If is reflected in these notes on Pennsylvania. For 
certainly Penn could not have fared better in the latter capadty than he a 
portrayed in these notes, and In all likelihood he fared much worn, since 
the issues at stake in England concerned Locke much nsore direaly and 
deeply than did any projected constitution for Pennsylvania. 

Neither toleratkon. fames' general pardon, the enireanes of his friends, 
nor their offers to obuin for Locke a pardon could entice Locke to return 
to England. He was. however, willing to come home the instant it was 
clear that the threat of popery and slavery^^nd "the ruin" of England, 
as he put it m the preface to the TtM freefisr^had been brought to an 
end. Yet in the brger perspective, to far as lames' policy was directed to> 
ward winning the support of the Oistenten through hii calculated use of 
the pardoning power, the indulgence, and the propaganda efforts of Penn, 
that poliry-^t least from 16M to 16S7->fflust be rated relauvely suc> 
cessful. By these and other means, the government hoped to drtve the 
radicals out of I lolland completely. What actually happened, however, is 
that lames' policy created a division within the ranks of the radicals, and 
for those who remained in Holland, that policy had the effect of stiffening 
the resistance among the ideologiGally committed redkala. Instead of 
forcing them out of Holland, lames' policy pushed them doser to Wih 
liam. who now appeared to be the only means by whkh they would see 
England again. 
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A RADICAL MANIFESTO 


Ir Th« radicals drew a positive leison Irom Monmouth's defeat, it was that 
successful rebeliwns required more planning and secrecy chan that which 
had characterized their nvo previous efforts to or^nlze popular resist* 
ance to the Stuart tyranny. At the end of October 1665, or shortly after 
the gacherini of radIcals-Hnduding Locfce at Cleves, Skelton's double 
a^eni reported that there was a new and "deeply laid" plot a^nst James 
II bein^ discussed by the eules. Hus plot, the informer wrote, was just at 
its beginnings, and would take a considerable amount of time to be put 
Into effect.' The following July. Evcrard, Skelton's spy in Amsterdam, 
independently omfinned the existence of this new conspiracy, whidi in* 
volved Major Wildcnan and some Scottish tebels who were meeting 
nightly et Major Manley’s house. Yn. since Everard was viewed with 
some suspicion by some ^ the radicals, he was not able to supply the kind 
of detail^ information concerning this conspracy that is contained in 
Skelton's intelligence reports on the plans for Monmouth's Rebellion or 
the establishment of the clothing industry in Holland,^ Thus despite the 
fact that Skelton's spy network was a highly effWient one and his double 
agent in Utrecht was exceptionally well informed and extremely reliable 
In his accounts of the rebels’ plans, the various dimensions of this new 
plot vrere never disclosed in the English envoy's reports to the secreuries 
of state in England. As a consequence, there was a senovs breakdown in 
the quality of intelligence being supplied to the English government dur* 
ing the two years prior to William's invasion. 

There are several contingent factors that contributed to this situation, 
apart from the redoubled efforts of the radicals to maintain secrecy. In 
July 1686. Skelton received the nevrs of his appointment to Paris, and al* 
though he did not actually depart undJ several months later, he was so 
happy to leave Holland that, except for one notorious incident, his preoc* 
cupations were no bnger directed toward the activities of the radicals in 
Holland.’ In addition, Skelton lost the services of his two best spies. In 
August, Everard asked to return to England; he had effectively under* 
mined the exiles' attempt to estaMish a dothing industry, and the suspi* 

* KU. MS 41816. M. 112; AdJ. tn 41814. M. 11 

‘ Add. MS 41818, foL 185. Evtrvd had fce«n sr tw^fd by s*** el tb« radteala • lew weeki 
brlore. sod Major MsnWy had th i e s teixd «e UB lum iM. 142). 

' Add. MS 41813, M. 212. 
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cion that he was a spy for Skelton was growing, thereby undermining his 
own efficiency and usefulness as an intelligence source/ Abo, by means 
not diKlosed in these manuscripts, the identity ol the double agent in 
Utrecht had become known to the radicals. In bte August 1666, he was 
attacked and viciously beaten/ Obviously, he, too, had to leave the coun¬ 
try. Other exiles vrho might have supplied intelligence had accepted par¬ 
dons from James, and had already returned to England. Tliua, by the end 
of 1666, Skelton's intelligence system was virtually dismantled. More¬ 
over, his successor, the Marquis d'Albeville, was never able to rebuild 
that network, nor dtd he succeed in estaHishmg one of his own. Strangely 
enough, this seems to be due in pan to the fact that Albevllle was himself 
a spy, in the pay of the French secret service a nd probably ihe Dutch— 
during the period he served as the English envoy in Holland.* So far as 
providing intelligence goes, however, AlbeviUe was a very poortpy. His 
reports to Middleton are pinful collecDons of the rambling thoughts of a 
mediocre mind coupled with the kind of soaety gossip that intrigued a 
foppish courtier desperately seebng a respect that neither William nor 
Albevilie's diplomatic colleagues at The Hague were ever likely to grant 
him. And unlike Skelton, he did not prowl the streets of Utrecht or Rot- 
lerdam, hoping to capture Ferguson or some other radical. He was, there¬ 
fore, about as far removed from being pnvy to William’s intentions and 
thoughts on the one hand, and the subversive acnvities of lames' enemies 
among the exile community m Holland on the other, as any envoy im¬ 
aginable could possibly have been.' 

' Aid. MS 41913, Ms 203-204 

'Add us 41913. Ml 247.244 

* Macwlsy. 2i223; |chn Cs*»w<ll. Tke Dnemt e*i New York MwOsy, 1994, 

p 9Sfi, IsBUsMeilentwg TW Cwfcas sy ef Ceernnl Vtn Wrfdt, l^rd pf Oykptlt.tQtng' 
hni 2997, Umvenhy $nidm, toI . 20, nes 3,4. Lneeh IMvemcy ^ Ncbvash*, 1920, 
p 12, CalrympSe. vel. 2, pf l.hfc App 24n.]31 Ewn f uihiu Amm wim* m a cons* 
ipoMeni ihii she t*w ' sfrud » unS • Inter 9v Mr S AbevA.. . He he* siweyi been 
(Minted t spy" fDalryiT^, vol, 2, pc l.bit. 4, p. 1991. 

* There ii some d » i t r<e»n< ft i sSmh ibe qashry <1 Albn iR e 's 4if4wnu»c feporw Kenyen. 
who seems 10 hsvenM for otAAeTiBe s lepora, nemthetess states that he "could be re¬ 
lied cn to want [lamer ll| of any onporwnt Jtiilapaiiim" (| f. Kenyon, Robert Sfifttttr. 
Earl pf SuideflanJ, 2941-7702, Lendon. Longmans, Cteen, 1448, p. I39|. In view of du 
Ian that Afeevkile knew wmally nochma c4 the re t e b ' p rs p orittons M Wifliatn's tnwsaiqn, 
this M an inae A We satement. Mdrt also dwdo AlbmiHe mere luii^mi and informed 
chan Shehen (Mm MiUet. /amn U A 5iWy or Kmssfiu, How, Ei^: V^land PuUishera. 
1457, p. 193; d. Nesca A Robb. Wifhaaa a/Oranfe A Personal Portrait, ad. 2, The Later 
Teors, 2974-2702, New York St. Mattw's Preas. 1499, p 204). in my optnkm, there ta no 
basu for ibis cwidusion. As Carawefl pot it. Albevdle was, in abiM every recoct, the 
worst peroon lames (oald have wm as hu envoy to HolUnd (Oesemr, p 96|. Moreover, I 
Sftee with Pilrymple on the poor foabry d Afcenllf's As p u rhe i fed. 2. pt I.HuAp. 
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As a recent hiatanan has ghwrwd, <A the various elemvno that partiC' 
ipated in the collective e^on to bring WlDiam to the En^liah throne, only 
the radical Whigs^-^iboae aMociated with Wharton. Mordaunt, and Mac* 
clesheld-^diave (ailed to leave any trace* of their tine* of communkanon 
in Holland, All the other group* who rabae^ently consdty ted the polit* 
ical bans for the overthrow of lame* had their contact* with William 
III'* agents in England or Holland,* Locke and Wildman were a* dose Co 
these individuaU a* any of the exile* in Holland, hut thi* fact, unfortu¬ 
nately, doe* little CO advance our knowledge of the preparation and organ¬ 
ization of the radicals in the absence of the document* and correspond- 
ence neceirary to hll out the derail* of this relationship. Ai the same time, 
William was sufficiently secretive about his own intentions and his deci¬ 
sion to invade England chat these have thetnselve* become the subject of 
an extended debate as>d controversy.* Of the activicief in Holland during 
this period of the person who had served as William's agent inside the 
radical movement from Its inception—namely, William Carsrare* we 
know virtually nothing,** At every level of poaiible contact, therefore, 

iU). Aftrvilk hanf •mmid Tht Higur. arw pmetwly oSto ii o w 9 WiHiam snd no* 

(nwod ^ laym m i w idy How lo tux. m4 •V^lly (oM w sraoCTfliili tnythbia H« 

mode no rihettve pmrstt.aiptor«d no i*Wb. uid wot un M irv o bly wW d oftntd okout (ho 
pkn» So* Wilbom'i HivoMon. Cenatnd to Shohon. dwv n no* i iinalt dvey o( tlw envoy 
thot Albevilk corned oei awtt dFmivtfy. 

' CorswoQ. Ottmu. p. 1)1 

* At OA* OKtrnno, Ladk hnUMiB momciMM choi WiiwM’s MvoMoi ot Englond wm the 
ootarowth of • lona mndi ag ptncowl ot ki U on on Ms port, and rhoi the pUtii iot this in- 
votton wrrt laid h onHy m (Im w mtntf ot ISM (WA«"t in and iJte knprfi4hk RmlH* 
riort, Cofnkndao' Hotv^ University Preot, I9$4. pp. (9-30, 67). for A lhm ii reotont, 
Rortke also beltetcd dur WilUoA't pbAi fet the intoiwt were divelcped don^ (he urn* 
mer of ISM, end thor hU nwet ina widi the Electer of Bro n de n h ara m (sly of ihot year rep¬ 
resented the eKeeuncA of oste pan of these fUna (CsrswdI, Orwmr, p, BO). Ai the other 
enreme h S tephen Banter, whoefatnthat WdhaM was "fercad" teaaeeetoon Invasion of 
En^Uftd In 1668, m order so feeasaB the esaabhshptestt of a repu t d i r j S iephew B. Bax¬ 
ter. fVtlhom 111. London Loi^mM. Gnea, 19S6, pf. 231-23}) 

* Caratarea, it shoold be f emt a tber sd . hod been a so aetbe r of William's seem service 
since the 1670s. His rhirf concern duAof hw tonare wes not that he ml^hi confess a few 
details cencernUtf the Rye Honae conapirary, whkdi he did, but that he rni^ be forced to 
reveal iHa connecitens with WlBiam. whidi hedri net (K. H. D. Haley, Wifhmi of Oniti|e 
•nd the Efi|llsA OppowNon, 1672-^. Okfeed: Qaiendon P m a. 1SS3, pp. SS, 2DS-20S. Cars- 
weS, Deacenr. p. 26). Upon Iw reeam to HeOmd w 16SS, Cantam nus mnrdod by Wd- 
lletn for havttd tnalAcal^ dwtseoer(Sso*< R^enood Lerren Addreeaed fo fVdfiom Cer- 
Wares, 1774, pf. 2V25). for the next fair yaars. aa htf cor wap ondeneesnth lames S tewart 
makes detr, Caratarea tsta free to act aa a Aren agent of Wifflaai. His payment of money 
to the captain of one of Argyll's ships (p, 3Sl rains ihe gimuaci of how dee^ Wtiham was 
involved in Menosovth's Rebellion, and to whatanda. ICaestaees piovided WiHuib with an 
actouniinf of how be had duburaed the money y i tn hmt for lOtedfagetca a arv w e s . and the 
above p a yment appears sa one of th aa s i iaa as of d u b u i wm cnt) If Cmaants sms an effboent 
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there are 9eriou» breaks m the itow of inlonnadon among the radicals 
themselves and between them and other panidpanu in the Glorious Rev¬ 
olution. 

These limitadons should rtoi be interpreted, however, as evidence that 
the radicals' resistance to James had wused or collapsed, leaving a vacuum 
to be fdled by the Tories and moderate i^igs who cooperated to bring 
about a respectable revolution. Some radicals, it is true, were won over 
by lames' propaganda campaign and the msritution of tderadon, but be¬ 
neath (he politeness and smjJes ol that approach, there was another set 
(aeries, marked by violence and deceii, which fames employed against the 
radicals, and they in rum used against him. The nature this subterra¬ 
nean war^are waged between the king as^ the exiles must be appreciated 
in order to grasp the intensity and dimensions of ihe hostility to James II 
that characterized the radical theoretical perspective. 

In this chapter, 1 will provide a sketch of the activities of the radicals, 
including Locke, in the period preceding the Glorioui Revolution, In or¬ 
der to lay the groundwork for an understanding of their aasessmenr— 
positive and negative-^( that event as a realization of the obicciivcs of 
their political movement. We must also consider to what extent the ar¬ 
guments of the Ttpo Treanses. in pamcular. provided the rationale for 
that rev^ubon, especially when they are viewed in the context of the 
general political debate that lurrouncM William's victory. 

While James was offering the dive branch of toleration to the exiles on 
the one hand, he was on the other issuing orders to Skelton to forcibly 
seize whomever he could among the radKals and have them surrepti¬ 
tiously shipped bKk to England to meet the fate that had befallen Thomas 
Armstrong. In polite but hern tones of anger and disappointment, he re¬ 
minded William that ''you know of how great concern it is to me to have 
those seditious people sent away" from Holland.'^ Even this waa an un¬ 
derstatement, for fames was in fact obsessively angry that the radicals in 
Hollsnd seemed to live just beyond the reach of his pditkal power. ^ 


Uiieth|<rK« mm snd rvrrjrriWig may* (hat hr w a a th w i WiUiam was at kwi In* 
lormtd shout rverythii^ (hr rstiJi were doing. uKhidMg th« Rye Hoom ro m p^racy (It 
IS dilheult to srr why Cant&m •■euU have hem rewarde d by WiRupm It he hod no* been 
•mnfMhwafFntdunfif iheiadOi I In la$7, he m wiid wl BoQnA (4' ‘the obh|a(lOftS that 
hf many yean ( have been onder id his Hi^hnm |Wdhamj'’ (C5PD. pames H|, ):44J. 
Nevmhelew, very few tram oi Csrmm’ actmry remsoi u* his jMpen or cerrcspendancc. 
and thnosi rwthina ftom the IttS-ieai penod, 

*> Dilrymplr. Earher. kmes had t«U Wdlun "how invortmt it U n me. to 

have those people dew i uy id '' (p bS). 

Add MS MS12. hds 3.17. 40-41. There «a also, m soew oaes. s legal'theoretical 
pouit atnsoe' whether the bng, alone, had the aathonry todedare a person a reW. uinply 
s» sn e e pre sa ion of his wiB (Add ms 345t0. tols %-97l. 
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They wcr« living raninden of limitarion» as king of England to 

control the activities of some of his subjects. These demands to capture 
(he radicals became so insistent that Skchon, in a dispatch that perfectly 
combined the penchant for orderliness and compliance with the frustn> 
tion and anaiety of a harassed dvil servant, asked Middleton to give him 
■ list of priorities as to wluch oi the radicals were most wanted by the gov* 
eminent. The Secretary of State replied, rather airsorfly. that Skettmi 
was to get as many of the radicala as he could, since one '*can hardly 
choose amongst such a crew Ferguson headed the Bsi, but he vras closely 
followed by Captain Matthews, Colonel Danvers, and Major Manley.’^ 
in the fall of 1665, SurulerUnd wrote to the English envoy in Brussels 
about Skelton's having seiaed one of the partidpanti in Monmouth’s Re^ 
bellion. Although he tvaa a relatively obscure figure within the radical or> 
ganization. lames sent his personal yacht to collect the prisoner for his 
return to England,^* A few months later, Sunderland wrote to Skelton, 
reminding him that he must insist again to the Dutch euihorities that the 
fugitives not be harbored m Holland, "which his Majesty thinks of so 
much CDnse<|uerKe to the peace of his government that he has com* 
minded you to insist poeitivdy upon it. till you have obtained satisfaction 
therein,"'* 

Skelton did hii best to comply with these orders. At first, he tried to act 
within the legal conatninis un^ whkh he was compelled to operate as 
a foreign diplomat. He notified the local authorities, trained arrest war¬ 
rants. and accompanied the Dutch officers to the fugitive’s residence. 
Time after dme, this approach faded, either because the Dutdi authorities 
supplied the suspect with advance information that Skelton was seeking 
his arrest, or because of the intelligence sources the radicals had within 
Skehon's own organization. On CTiriitmas Day 1665. Skelton went to ar¬ 
rest lames Stewart "and broke open the house, but found nobody there." 
Stewart and seven or eight others had fled a few houis earlier, having re¬ 
ceived information that warrants for their arrests had been issued. ^ Skel¬ 
ton's reports to England are filled with similar examples of his frustrated 
attempts to capture the ndtcals, induding one particularly colorful ac¬ 
count of an all-ni^i stakeout of Ferguson's residence. Nevertheless. Fer¬ 
guson crept out a window at 3 a.m. and escaped across the rooftops of 
Amsterdam.Skelton’s superiors, however, wete not interested in ex- 

•* Add. MS eiai2. Ms. 171231; Adi MS41G3. M. 33. 

**M$RfwhRSPn.A2i6.W. B3 

* MS gfwlinspa. A 2dS. W. 107. 

•Adi us 41613. fd. 41 

Add. MS 41617, Ms. 2tO-24l r <ig swh *1iMk thrsMab du wt to ofini th« I 
iM) B«m think hm wire entd ihn I hsw kn ki my how*' (Add us 41612. fol 232). 
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ruses or bilure«. Skeleon was forced to recognize that since the Dutch 
magistrates 'will not consent to the puUic seizing of (the calcs]«there* ** 
lore it must be done m some more private way."^ Skelton directed his 
primary attention toward the seizing ol Ferguson, ihou^ he was vrilfing 
to take almost anyone he could literally get his hands on. For reasons that 
are not entirely clear, lames It became personally obsessed with capturing 
Gilbert Burnet, who arrived in Holland in May 1666. He put a price on 
Burnet's head, and as late as 1666, lames dispatched his yacht, along with 
fifteen men, on a secret miMkm to Holland with the object of seizing Bur¬ 
net, and m all likelihood arranging for his execution in England.'* 
Although the local authorities generally hindered the efforts of the 
English government to drive “these seditious people" out of Holland, 
there was a certain amount of necessary cooperation at the higher levels 
of authority that could be extraaed from England's ally against the 
French. William’s position was that no maner how disaffected toward the 
English government the exiles in HoHand mi^t be, they "will not be 
molested." If pushed, he was prepared to concede that action could be 
taken against "such as have been actually in the rebellion"—that la, thoM 
who had fought with Monmouth againsi fames.* Nevertheless, in gen¬ 
eral, it IS fair to say that William turned a deaf ear toward fames' pleas to 
harass or arrest the radicals. William was not the only object of the Eng* 
lish government's diplomatic pleas. The States-General, the legislative 
body of the Dutch Republic, after much hemming and havnng had, on the 
eve of Monmouth's Rebellion, hnaify agreed to issue a proclamation de¬ 
manding the arrest of the etghry-five fugitives on a list submitted to them 
by Skelton. This cooperation, ii is true, was too little too late, and none 
of those named in the prodamation was ever arrested by Dutch magis¬ 
trates. Still, Skelton pursued this tactk m 1686, requesting the Siaies- 
General to issue an order banishing the rebels from all the provinces of 
the Netherlands. At the end of June, he wrote to Middleton in discour¬ 
aging tones about the prospects of securing such a proclamation.^' But a 
month later, Middleton was informed that the banishment proclamation 
had been published and was being distributed throughout the provinces.^ 

* Aild. MS41813, U 3 RuMUfiasmti*fvrFWni le Holland to inic&rlHttA Dslrym* 
pie lurrepntMNtly (A. |. C M«fcsy, Memoir e^ 5(» Dtltymptr, U73, p. 207). 

** Dykwk reported (Iwt kaw* " tf tow ed IwtorilpreoRBfMd tfisudi s degree on the tub* 
}«CT oi Oumet/’ thct he rehwed to seeept "any r w oru on dui subject." dedaring ihM '1 
will not rett unal this rebel thifi hoee been reteiowd Irwn" HcAapd (Add tea ISSIO, M. 
96; d Add MS 34512. M, 73). Jo hn ston repocied to BeAimch the schemt to setae bumet 
(M» PWA. 2141.21^.2 (49. see Ao, Memce. 2 U9). 

« Add. MS 41913, tel S4 

** Add. MS 41S13. M. 17D, 
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Everard f t p or icd to Skelta> that some the exdes were being "pressed 
by the last ProclamaHon" and were in a state some anxiety concerning 
their fate.^ But, again, none of them was arrested by the Duidt magis¬ 
trates. Even so, they were offidaUy wanted men—Freon the standpoint o( 
the English and the Dutch govenunents-^nd they were Forced to live in 
the shadows and on the edge of respectability. IF the winds of politics 
shiFted suddenly, they might find thems^ves subject to the penalties that 
hung over their heads. This was not very likely, given the grounds of op¬ 
position that existed between Wilham and )ames, but neither could the 
situation in which they were placed provide the radjcali in Holland with 
much security. It is hardly surprising, then, that some of them took ad¬ 
vantage of James’ offer of a pardon, while others began to align their fate 
with the prospects of William’s coming to the throne in England, Tliese 
were. In fact, the only options avaJlaUe to die radicals who wished to es¬ 
cape from the limbo of iJIcgaliry in which they found themKlves follow¬ 
ing the defeat of Monmouth's Rebellion. 

In addition to coping vnth their official banishment by the Dutch and 
their unofficial seizure by the En^ish lurhorities. the radicals had, by 
1606, grown accustomed to living in an atmosphere darkened by the per¬ 
vasiveness of suspicion and mistnist. Spies and mfonners were every¬ 
where. Some of the staunchest radicals had abandoned the cause, either 
to secure ihdr safety or for the payment of money, turning on their for¬ 
mer comrades. Much of the id^ism and mutual support that had held 
the political movement together durisig the early 16^, despite person¬ 
ality and political differences among the participants, seemed to have 
evapor at ed. The constant pressure of being under attadc coupled with the 
Failure to achieve their obiectives was beginning to take its toll on the rad¬ 
icals. As the accumulated effect of yean of struggle, a certain tone of nas¬ 
tiness and urgency had aepi into the radicals' opposition to James’ gov¬ 
ernment. At the same time, the scope of that opposition was widening, so 
that from 1686 to 1688, the radicals found themselves surrounded—in¬ 
deed engulfed by an ever larger ardeof political allies. The result was 
(hat the radicals developed greater resources of intelligence within James' 
government, thus neutralizing the latter’s attempts to destroy their own 
organization, while at the same time adopting a more violent attitude to¬ 
ward those within their ranks who showed any willingness to cooperate 
with that government. 

Skelton's agents were, of course, mtercepting and opening mail ad¬ 
dressed CO the exiles, but toward the end of I68S, the English envoy be¬ 
came convinced that Jus mail was beuig intercepted and opened by some 
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postmasters sympatheric to the radicals.^* Also, his double agent in 
Utrecht reported thar there was "a lady by the Princess ol Orange who 
gives an account of aU things'' to Sir John Thompson's wife.^ It was per* 
haps because of this access to Court gossip that Skelton found himself in 
an embarrassing situation in October I68S, when hjs spy in William's 
household. Dr. Covet, was discovered, and forced to return to England in 
disgrace.^ One of Skelton's tactics had been to recruit as informers some 
of the officers in the English regiments stationed in Holland who had rel* 
stives in the radical movement. This, too, backfired when he discovered 
ihai one of his agents. Captain Goodwin, was "a spy for Bethel and the 
rebels," and had kept them informed of various efforts to seize a partk* 
ular fugitive.^’ By inid‘l6S6, other English officers kftown lo be assisting 
Skelion in capturing the radicals were put under extreme pressure from 
their superiors and fellow officers who showed their displeasure at such 
activities by threatening and ostracizing the individual. ** 

In addition to the resources available to them in Holland, the exiles ap¬ 
pear to have had intelhgeiKe sources wiihm the English government. In 
particular, the information forwarded to the Secretary of State by Skelton 
was being sent back secretly to ihe radicals by their informants in Lon* 
don Precise details from the reports of ihe double agent in Utrecht were 
conveyed to individuals in Holland, and this naturally began to draw the 
net of suspicion closer to Skelton's chief source of information.^ Tliere 
was in fact a spy in Middleton's office, one of the derks, who was acting 
as a Dutch agent. He was not discovered until February 16S8, but 
whether he supplied mformaiion to the En]^ish exiles as well as to the 
Dutch authorities is not known. ** However, the Dutch di^omar, van Ot¬ 
ters. who had his own sources of information at Whitehall, did inform the 
Amsterdam magistrates that foseph TUey, who had fought with Mon¬ 
mouth, had turned informer. The magistrates resolved to proceed against 
Tiley as a spy and to punish him if they could.’’ Skelton's consul general 
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in Amsterdam was recalled in early 16S6« and one of the reasons given (or 
the action was hu profwnsity to reveal secrets to the radicals when they 
succeeded in getting him drunk.*’ In other words, by 1686. the radicals 
had mounted a succcasfuJ counterattack againsr Skelton in the espionage 
war. If they were not ao successhd in achieving their own aims, they 
could at least frustrate the obtectives English government hoped to realise 
through the efforts of its envoy in Holland. 

At the same dme. the radicals showed little tolerance toward defectors 
within their own ranks Upon the discovery of the Rye House Plot, one 
of those privy to its details—Row of Bristol^^gave every indicarwn 
of turning informer if he were arrested. In the discussions as to what to 
do with Row. some conspirators were for drowning him. but others de* 
cided to provide him with some dothea and money and ship him off to 
Switzerland, where he could be stashed out of the way, under the protec¬ 
tion of those radicals who went to stay with Cenersl Ludlow,^ Now. 
three years later, prevailing opinion was running in favor of the harsher 
response. Complaints were made that one of the informers in London had 
not been murdered by one of the newly arrived fugitives in Holland be¬ 
fore he left England.** When Everard was discovert to be Skelton's spy, 
the radicals used their inBuence with the Dutch auth^ties in Amsterd^ 
to have his goods sefted, to have all the merchants and tradesmen call in 
Everard's debts, and to cancel all hii credit, leavmg him in dire financial 
straits.** The Utrecht double agent, as was mentioned, was attacked by a 
gang of radicals associated with Colonel Danvers and Major Witdman. 
and suffered seriout iniunes.** The stakes in ihepobrkal confhet in 1686 
were no higher than they had been in the eerlier days of the political 
movement, but the radktls had improved their skills in the battle for in¬ 
telligence and hardened their attitude toward backsliders from the cause. 
Both developments made it incretsingly difficult to obtain the Informa¬ 
tion necessary to unravel the detaib of their plans. 

Concomitant vnth the declining availability of information about the 
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mdiraU’ activities mgeneral. there is an incmsin^scArdty of details ctW' 
cerning Locke's movemen ts and assooanons recorded in his jou mats du r- 
ing the last two years of his esJe. Cortf klering the tmpresstve level of se¬ 
crecy Locke wu able to maintain regarding his political activities 
throughout his life, this added cauQon draws a virtually impenetrable 
cunam around those activittes betvreen 1686 and 1688. As with other 
radicals, we can steal a glimpse here and there as to vdiat they and Locke 
are up to. but too many pieces of the picture are missing to provide a con¬ 
tinuous nirrative of their designs or to fill in the gaps between these 
glimpses. Interestingly, Locke’s secrecy actually incrfa$fd. despite the 
fact that he was not one of the individuals named as an exception to lames 
11 'f general pardon of March 1686.1f the absence of his name on the gov¬ 
ernment's Lst of most-wanted fugitives made Lodie feel any ufer, this 
reaction is not reflected in his ^mals.^* There is. lor exam^e. a notice¬ 
able. but unexplained, break in the items recorded in one of his notebooks 
extending from the middle of )une 1686 to lanuary 1687. ** 

Following his return to Amsterdam from ClevH at the end of 168S, 
Uxke went into hiding at Dr. Veen’s house living under a pseudonym. 
Apparently, he remained there until May 31,1686, when he left Amsrer- 
dam for Haarlem.^ Meanwhile, the new plot, which at this stage seems 
to have been focused upon another effort to stir up the Scots, was moving 
forwrard. In February, Skelton’s spies reported that several English radi- 
cals and Durch merchants who had acted as purchasing agents of arms and 
ammunition for Monmouth’s Rebellion were again holding meetings 
about buying weapons.* John Nisbet and William Camares, who had 
Krvfd as the chief liaisons between the English and Scottish radicals dur¬ 
ing the Rye House Plot, were meeting with various Scottish exiles in 
UtrKht *' lames Stewart, who had purchased arms for Argyll's invasion, 
was also there.^ On Miruary 19, Skelton’s double agent reported that 
Beniamin Furley had come to Utrecht, along with Lodie’s friend Sir Pa¬ 
tience Ward, arid both men had gone to consult with Lord Wharton at 
Cleves.*' How long they remained there is not known, but shortly there¬ 
after, Carstares went to Cleves.* Simultaneously wnh these consults- 
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tions, one gummith in Utredit shjp|)«d (our hundred muaketF co Scot* 
Und, end wu preporing three hundred drogooru' piece* to be rent there. 

In April, Mr», Smith, the duel hnonciel bocker of Argyll'* expedirion, 
went to Amiterdun.* Mm Ni»bet u>d several Scon also went there to 
meet vhih Maior Manley and the English radiak, a bci duly reported to 
Skelton by Kb apie* in that dry. In hb own report to Middleton, the en* 
voy included the warning that a new plot—"a second driturbance"^^* 
he put it. waa being hatched by the reb^ In Unrdit and Amaterdam, and 
that some arms had already b^n purdtaaed by them In Utrecht to hinher 
the design.^ In early May, |uat at the time of Skelton’s letter, Lodte re¬ 
corded another of thoae unusual fmancsa] transactions m hb ioumal 
namely, the receipt of £250 (run "Muliner^ Magnus."* Whether Locke 
was again assbting in the effort to purchase arms on behalf of the Scon 
and this "second dbturbance" being planned In 1666 as he had assbted 
them earlier is not easily determinable from the avajbble evidence. 

Throughout 166^1667, a number of En^Uh radicals made trips to 
Holland, either to urge William to invade England or to strengthen the 
connecnons between the radicals in Holland a^ the underground reabt* 
ance to fames II in En^and, One of these visitors was Locke’s fnend, Sir 
Walter Yonge, who met with Locke at Amsterdam toward the end of 
May * Locke and Yonge traveled to Haarlem to meet with their mutual 
friend, John Freke.* Some "buMciess" in which Freke and Yonge appear 
to have been concerned carried Locke suddenly back to Amner^m, 
where he contacted and probably stayed at the house of Vandervekle, the 
bookseller, whose place only a few vreeks earlier had served as a refuge 
for some of the Scottish radicals from Utrecht.*^ Locke returned to Rot¬ 
terdam to be with Yonge. where, inddentally. he probably first met Ben¬ 
jamin Furley. who was to become hb very dose fnend. In view of the lat- 
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nr'% iHOdtnon with Ward. Lord Wharton, and other English radicab. it 
is interesting that Locke came to know Furley through two ocher radicals, 
Yonge and Freke. who were like Lodte longstanding partidpants in the 
resistance movement against fames 11.’^ At the end ol fuite, fust after the 
arrival of Freke and Yonge. Skelton reported that his informants in 
Utrecht and Amscerdam ti^ him that the "new design" was going for' 
ward.** 

In early July, Skelton's double agent reported that Patience Ward, |ohn 
Thompson, and about thirty other radicals came for ■ meeting in Utrecht, 
though he could not supply any details u to m agenda.** On )uly $, Locke 
went to Utrecht, presumably in order to attend that meeting, suying 
only a couple of days before rerurning to Amsterdam.** In addition to 
Freke and Yonge, a number of other En^ish radicals journeyed to Hoi* 
land dunng 1606 for reasons that art, to say the least, su^kmhjs. One of 
them. Lord Macclesfield, was seen in Amsterdam in nud-luly. Skelton re¬ 
ported to Middleton that Macclesfield was "passionately" dcuffected to 
lames' government, and had threatened Skehon's informant with bodily 
ha rm if the latter artrm pted to follow fom through the streets of Amster¬ 
dam.** Macclesfield was staying at the house of Locke's friend Israel 
Hayes. Ferguson, who had been in Utrecht prior to the )uly meeting 
there, had new come to Amsterdam, but other than further reports of the 
new pbt forming around the Scottish rebels, Major Wildman. Major 
Manley, and others, httle information can be leaned from Skelton's dis* 
patches to England dunng this period. 

Another radical. Lord Mordaunt—aomenmes said to have been the 
first member of the nobihiy lo urge William's invasion of Engbnd->ar' 
rived in Holland during ihe summer of 1686.* In his entering book, 
Roger Morrice records a curious incident involving Mordaunt's visit to 
Holland, the purpose of whKh is admitted on all sides to be shrouded In 
mystery. According to Morrke, Mordaunt learned (hat acctisationf of 
treason had been lodged against him by two individuals-^ man and wife 
living in Utrecht—who were pert of Skelton's spy network. Mordaunt 
went to Utrecht, and using his influence, had the pair examined publicly 
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by the magistrates, before whom they were forced to re^t the *ccu&a- 
tions agtmst Mordaunt. The Utter was, unknown to tb^ in the court* 
room at the time, and challenged their testimony on the baab that they 
obviously did rm know who he vraa.’* Precisely when thb inddeni took 
place ii hard to ray. but it may very well be reUted to the (act that the 
beating of Skelton's douHe agent in Utrecht occurred at the end o( Au* 
gust 1686.*^ In mid'September. Skelton w r ote to Middleton that Mor* 
daunt had been in Hc^nd, very myetenousiy, and that he had not 
learned o( his visit until after his departure.** Mordaunt himself subse* 
quently wrote to Bentinck, WiOiam'i advtser, apologizicig for hb ex* 
tremely hasty departure from Holland, though without specifying ihe 
reasons for that action.*^ We cannot be sure where Lodie was during this 
period. There b a letter from him dated September 5 in which he exjdains 
that he is "now and then" away from Amsterdam "on my wanderings/' 
but since these are unrecorded in hb diary, Locke's whereabouts cannot 
be determined.** On October 2, however, he wrote to Limborch from 
Utrecht, and siiwe he appears to have been separated from hb friends in 
Amsterdam for some nme. Locke may have resided m Utrecht durwg 
much of Septembe r , vrhile Mordaunt was still in that dty,** 

On October 12, Captain Slater, one of the Lnglbh officers in Skelton's 
organixaikm, happened to meet Sir Roben Peyton in the street, near the 
Rotterdam docks, where ihe king's yacht was moored, "and h^ing that 
he might have got him on board without noise, did with the assbiance of 
some other English officers, leiae upon himr but he made such an outcry 
that he was to be transported into England and there murdered, that Im* 
mediately the rabble Rocked about them, so that for fear of a rescue they 
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forced [ Peyton [ into a houae. which waa forthwith beaet with thouaanda of 
people," 'n)» ia the account of the affair-'-wKicK immediately became an 
international cauae cel^re provided to Middleton by Skelton, to which 
the Utter adda that all of Peyton'a paper* were aeued, aome of which in 
Skelton's view vrere ^ite revealing and were being forvrarded to Middle- 
ton. At (he same time, he indicates that the Dutch magiairatea have been 
to see him to complain about the illegal act of violence committed on their 
atreeia. and they haved insisted that Peyton remain in Holland, since hii 
name waa not on the recent proclamanoo.^ The outcry against this “vi¬ 
olation and infringement on the publk protection" waa tremendoua. The 
Dutch ambaasador complained to lames II, who denied that he had given 
Skelton any order or commission for such a seizure, and claimed that he 
waa “extremely displeased" by the action. The Pnvy Council rrgiitered 
its unanimous diMpproval of Skelton's action, and (he king ordered all 
proceedings for (he extradition of Peyton drop p ed, although not until 
nearly six months after the madent.** 
locke was m Rotterdam on October 8. and may have been in that dry 
when the attempt was made on Peyton,^ In any event, he certainly heard 
of this last parting blow by Skelton against the radicals in Holland. Locke 
evidently did not remain long In Rotterdam, returning to Utrecht before 
the end of October.** On November 13. his friend John Freke wrote 
him there concerning "the design I mentioned to you against (name 
miaamgl is talked of everywhere but none can tell what it is and my tfu- 
ihoT tells me that the Lord Mfordaunt s) business ai your town haa 
spoiled it and either broken or altered their measures as be ia m/ormed by 
a letter last post."** Since Freke is clearly refcnng to Mordaunt'a expo¬ 
sure of two of Skelton s spies, the "design" that has been "spoiled" must 
have been some scheme of Skelton, or the English government, directed 
against the exiles. No apedfk person is named by Freke, and it la even 
possible that the design waa against or included Locke. For. )uat at the 
time of Freke's letter, Morrke recorded in his journal that (he govern¬ 
ment had now bec om e convinced that there waa. in fact, a new plot being 
hatched by the radicals in Holland, perhaps on the basis of the confirming 
evidence conumed in Peyton's papers. Accordingly, it issued some new 
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warrant and som« individuaU wer« arravted.^ At thr Mni« tim?. Skelton 
OHnpljtnad to WiillAin on behaJf of lames about Locke "and certain 
others" and "asked to be given power to arrest those vrhose names he had 
given and to send them to En^nd." It ia not dear that William acceded 
to this request, but rhrou^ Benrinck and Dykvelt. the information chat 
Skelton was seeking to arrest certain individuals in Utredit. including 
Locke« was conveyed to the magisirates of that city. As one of Locke's 
correspondents informed him« "when this inbrmation was received 
here/' perhaps because of the Peyton incident, "your friends began to 
fear that if che matter were pressed ycni might not eventually be able to 
escape the clutches of the man who had such designs on your safety in 
this place."’* Locke had gone to Llcrechi to spend the winter there, but at 
che beginning of December 1686. an order br his expulsion from the dry 
was Issued by the magisirates. He wrote to Limborch that "1 neither un* 
dersiand the matter, . . nor should I wish a word to be Mid about it."’’ 
In light of the inbnnafion, ated above, which later was supplied to Locke, 
it seems plausible, as De Beer suggests, to see this "expulsion" as a some¬ 
what drastk but friendly attempt by Locke's friends to get him to leave 
Utrecht, where he was in some immediate danger of being seized by Skel¬ 
ton or his agents. Locke was sufficiently cognizant of the danger to his 
person (hat he "found reason" to alter has will, a new copy of which he 
sent to Clarke immeduirely bllcwmg his expulsion from Utrecht.’^ 

In some fashion, therebrc, it appears that Mordaunt's exposure of 
Skelton's spies may have been linked with the attack on the double agent 
in Utrecht, prompting a counterresponse by Skelton through the seuure 
of Peyton and the attempt to secure the arrest of Locke and certain other 
radicals living in Utrecht, Why, exactly, Skelton focused upon or in¬ 
cluded Locke can only be gueMed at, bin Lodv's association with and 
friendship br Mordaunt may well have had something to do with it. ft is 
also possible that Locke's involvemeni with the Scottish radicals in 
Utrecht, from whence the purchase and shipment of armaments to Scot¬ 
land had been made, provided the rationale br Skelton's renewed ani¬ 
mosity toward Locke.’* The latter's expulsion can be seen as a breed re¬ 
treat in the skirmishes between Skelton and the radicals, prior to the 
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envoy's own depenure for Pons. Notwithnindm^ the absence of more 
detfiiied informarion. what we can kam about the anivitiea of the radicaU 
in Holland. Locke included, during 1686 indiniea that some of them were 
still wholly dedicated to the cauae of overthrowing fatnca’ government, 
that some plan of action tvaa being formulated and, through arms ship¬ 
ments, being implemented, and that they vrere still receiving protection 
and assistance from the Dutch authorities, extending to the highest lev¬ 
els, through Bentinck and Dykvelt. to William himself. 

Locke retired to Rotterdam, where, for most of the remainder of his 
stay in Holland, he lived with Benjamin Furley. He also resumed writing, 
though whether on philosophy, toleration, or politics is not dear.’^ In 
mid*February 1687, however. Locke asked Claike to retneve that half 
of I he Twtatus "de Morbc CalU(c" whKh he had left with Mrs. 
Smifhsby in London, adding, ''You may easily |percervc| why I would 
have that tract De Morbo CaUieo"** If we put together the timing of 
Locke's anxiety concerning the whereabouts of this work (immediately 
following Shaftesbury's arresi in 1681. at the end of )uly 1682 when se¬ 
rious plans for an insurrection were being formulated by Shaftesbury, 
during the trials of the Rye House conspirators and especially Sidney's 
trial in Kovember 1683, and immediately preceeding Monmouth's Re¬ 
bellion In 1685), those concerns are distinctly tied to a recognition of that 
work's relationship to Locke s political activity and more generally to the 
radicals' plans for making a rmlution.^* It would appear, therefore, that 
by February 1687 these plans had taken suffktent shape that Locke pro¬ 
posed to revise or expand the Two Treatitts in preparation for the reali* 
xaiion of those revolutionary objectives. Garke was one of the few people 
who would "easily perceive why ' Locke wanted his manuscript, because 
Clarke was again acting as an agent in the transfeml of funds for the 
cause, as he had done in the months prior to Monmouth's Rebelhon. 

Not surprisingly, after a two-year lapse In their interest in such mat¬ 
ters, t he two men begi n to exchange canting letters about "seeds,"' 'abele 
trees," and gardening, a form of discourK, inodentally, employed by 

" Whila n H (ru« ih*e Uda enioreii d« cvmfon and hoffnalRy of FuHry's homa. his 
fcnrtmaAi thara lau no( « pawatal withdrawal tnm poltU^I arnviry. On 8w cotmry. 
Furiry. w)io had pTOvidad lo^n^ for Sidnay and for a nnedar of Eiifliih rsdkab involved 
tn tha w in ap tra c ias of tha ISeOi. had the rapaiimon ter hain^a had of pwseqor of En^isK 
fopinves. Hu heoia was, in aKeci, a aanouary for pe di n u f rsdKala, and Loeka's dsciaien w 
liaa thara Ml^mg his axpulston from Umdn rapmann an accap ia nta of tins prwacoo ft 
Of covna. Furiay was hu friend, hot Lodia had nuny fnands a Hoflaod whom ha had 
known for moeh loooar and with whom he roold have rsiidad. Tha poim I am mahni ii 
ihtt none of them could have etfarad him ihe poh u of proter u on that Forlry mU. 

'* Corrrspondmrs. 3.131 

* Laslati, pp. 
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Mor<l«unt in Kis corrMpondence with B«ntiAck.^ Locke'* cormpondence 
with Freke become* ntmnely eUuuve. ¥hth re^emKe» to "feiry ^Id," 
end hi* tettm to Furfey during this period revctl a strange preoccupation 
with dudu. Freke'i commitment to the radical cause (hie rehiu) to par* 
ticipate in )ame* lit attempt to win over the En^ish Du»enter» in 16S7 
was noted in Chapter 10), coupled with the endme that Furley was one 
of the Dutch merchants involved in aeauting the radicals, place Locke and 
Clarke, their doae asaociatet. neat the center of whatever activity was diC' 
tated by the ''new deeply laid" plot devd<^ed by the radicals. In March 
1697, Freke wrote Locke several candngletters about various fictitious in* 
dividualj, including I believe a reference to their mutual friend Robert 
Ferguson who. Freke informed Locke, "speaks hearty as he did when he 
commanded me to give you hU service."^ Later letters with his Dutch 
friends indicate that Locke is receiving information by way of Dykvelt 
and Bentinck. though probably not directly from thw individuala 
Throughou 1 1667. Locke kept himself informed of political affairs in Eng* 
land buying on a subscription basis the London GoariffBetween Au* 
gust and October of that yar, Locke made a number of trips to The Ha¬ 
gue—unusual for him. since so far as we know he had not visited 
William's Court during the previous four yars of his exile.” Whatever 
basis there is for suppoeing "• harty friendship'' between Locke and 
William, u Fox'Bourne put it, must date from this period. On Oaober 
24.1667. Locke paid for two nights lodging at The Hague, ar»d it is very 
likely that he was a participant in the meeting among William. Mor* 
daunt. Henry Sidney, and other Englishmen reponed on to Middleton a 
few days later by Albeville's assistant.” 

Having ntablished the persistence of the radial movement, and 
Locke's participation within it. I want to consider finally the substantive 
reasons the radials offered for their opposition to lames II. There are. 
first, the specific charges that constituted a quaii'legtl indictment of 

C9trt tf p iu h i ie4.i'Q. lOl. ftaUwn. XsffwfsUr Rrse/whon. p. 41. 

** Cc r rti f c iid ttKt. 3.149. frtkerricntci knioein aidmdusl, "Tether Rtd>STdsan,"« 
• iminisl IrWid e4 Mm sad Lod*. ind ts somseoewho "xMom geeseuiethudwmbsr.” 
Thisewtomriyd ru f l b s ithe w nAo o eseMwetuAfag—caensdwnTheftnthst 

Freke mu l i »dep>n J e » i l y s hlend s4 rtiysm t mi thw he hss re*«r*ed Ferguson’s Imtul* 
leads me le Mspen Om F e rg u son Is ’'Fither RIdwrdsen." Fw g uson h meiiHooed Hi s lefter 
Hem MMiwm to Lock to My IttT 

* Com*po<ide<i<e. 3i2W-291. 

** MS 1.34, Ml. 1^13. Lerke pad tor the Gruel whet emy s eventeen issues. 

* m f.34, M. 13. Thedeses of these vims sir bsied m Crwtoo. p 2H 

* MS f.K M. 13: Add eo4m$. M. «4; cf. FoK Boame. 2:36-57. Mordeant oknuned 
spws loletveEfMendet cheendot My 1467, and Lard B ri n d o r fetevedhtsmesriy Sep* 
temher. Beth titen were frefseni vwtenie The Hague {CSW, UMnesin,3;400). 
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|9m«s' sdminiscracion. 4ind« Mcond, the general argumenta the radicala 
employed to juati^y the Glorioua Revolution. In delineating these two di¬ 
mensions of the radical perspeaive, I will pay special attention to their 
relationship to the arguments in the Ttpo Treatfses. In recmistrueting the 
radioil critujue ol fames IL I am primarily interesTtd. as was pointed out 
in the Introduction, in ascertaining the meaning of the radicals’ political 
theory as it was rooted in their ptttepfion of reality. While 1 do want to 
defend the evidential basis for that perception, naturally there were other 
evaluations of fames ll's admmistranon that, in part were in conflict and 
in pan overlapped tviih the views held by the radicals. The latter's case 
against fames was rooted in their assessment of the actions he took be¬ 
tween 1685 and 1688, as well as in their longstanding suspicion of his in¬ 
tentions to establish absolute monarchy and Catholicism in England. 

In his speech to Parliament in November 1685, lames strongly criti¬ 
cized the militia and the role ii had played in Monmouth's Rebellion. 
That event had provided him wirh a standing army and the funds neces¬ 
sary to maintain it. For the remainder of his reign, reliance upon the mi¬ 
litia was VIrtually abandoned. and between August 1667 and March 1688, 
the king dismissed from office eighteen lieutenants of the milnla in 
twenty-one counties.** Instead, fames concentrated his attention upon 
improving and ''regulating” the standing army at his disposal, which in 
1686-1687 was encamped on Hounslow Heath, just ouHide of London. 
These improvements included fames' waiver of the provisions of the Test 
Act for army officers. Without this barrier lo the promotion of Catholics, 
the king began systemaneally to increase their numbers wirhin the 
higher ranks of the army.*^ Some four thousand soldien, and more than 
three hundred officers were cashiered in what appeared to many to rep- 
reseni a purge of Protestants. Not all their replacements were Caiholica; 
nevertheless, the fact that many of these cashiered soldiers retired to Hol¬ 
land, where they were provided for by William, tended to reinforce the 
belief that Protestant soldiers vrere being forced to choose between their 
religion and the pursuit of a military career.** 

In general, those who opposed lames' policy of aiding the Catholics 
were removed from ofhee and replaced by Catholics or by those pledged 

** i P Kgnycn, Dir NpW wy tm jtrpo6rftgti wf jaW. HuM. U iu vw s iry o( Hall. WS. 

pf . 7>0. Junes fold BsftiUon he uirraded id ose Monowurh’s ReMhen m • mesm of 

• standiag army (Mrywifie. 2 . 1 <Q|. 

* CsfswvU. Dnrmr. p. 73. In ISM. the Annyai Keunsiew Hco^ nwnMted llJXX) 8y 
esriy 1688. Junes II had ia army 37.000 tnlanrry ILois C. Sdnveerer. Na $iandina A r- 
mrs: ne Asiiamy ideoiaxT^ ^^*r<ffeeHt6*Ceiiraf)r Efljtland. Balnioore: fohiu Hopktn* 
UfUversliy Prvw. 1474. p. 146) 

** Dairying. 2:74. 
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to support that policy, lud^, justices of the peace, sheriffs. corporatioA 
megistratcs, enl dvil ii>d military offkts at all levels of government were 
filled according to this criterkin. The commissions for judges, previously 
established for Ufa, were altered so that they continued in office solely at 
the bng's pleasure.*' Between September \6A7 and February 1666.3,500 
individuals were removed from the livery companies in London, an action 
that, in many instances, probably jaopardized their claims to the suffrage 
as freemen. A committee of the Privy Coundl was created in October 
1667 to draw up a list of the names of those individuals to be removed 
from various corporations and <me containmg the names of their replace¬ 
ments.** Thus by 1667, “all corporations and offices of every kind, from 
the highest to the lowest, were thrown open to Roman Catholics, and 
some branches of government were engrossed almost entirety by 
them/’** In that same year, James abc^ished the charters of the colonies 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. New Hampsire. and 
Maine. These formerly separate colonies were consohdated into a single 
dominion of New England, ruled by an omnipotent governor with no lo¬ 
cal assemblies, and a decreed religious t^enrion for Nonconformists. 
Steps had been taken by lames to abolish or restructure the charters of 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, but proceedings against the latter were halted 
through the intervention of Penn, the lung’s friend and propagandist.** 
David Ogg has provided a good summary of lames' actions in Scotland, 
which, given the prominence of the partkipanon of Scots in the radical 
movement, must have been dosdy watched by the ntiles m HollacKl. As 
ea riy as April 1665. the king had sent a Un of legislative acts he wanted 
the Scottish PaHiament to pass. These induded the death penalty for 
those attending conventicles and anyone who harbored euch indivfducls; 
a measure that would have made it a treasonable offense to refuw to give 

* Oahymplc. 3:71-72; JefunNc Levin. TW Chtrirt Comrptrrtf m ikt Ciry 
i66(^i6U, Mt Cenwevraro, Undan* AtMan* Pw, ISaa, ^ SSfl.: hdm Evelyn. 
TiirOisryofleanEwlyii.^ E. S. DeRew.Svsii .Okfeed, QiRsdcnFreM.iass.a HO 

" MlU^. }tmrt ll. f ITS. Kenywt Sndctinnd. p. lanw* sIm nciUnhed e wtm 
CethdK cwuid] Midi when he cnet lor edvice IKcayoo. StutderUni, pp 12a, 1^9). Ar 
Rending. rwefHy*hwf Tory eldermen «Tfv Ainwud. utd iw tm y-locf new ■Uermrn were 
■ppwntcd by the ku^ Whs U wm diej^riiid dw rwency-rhw ot the new ep^mee* 
were mi eyaywhei i c to (he IndvigriKv, they were dtauaed In the omree ot e W deye. 
YermoBih wm governed by three jJhn immqtiiie y wi ur i. uy a a sdend bred by lines 
II Toww eB over Britain Mowed chew fKwnpIn of whet "refoleHiy" the corporuMni 
tneeni in prectwe-^rrysig oot |nn R'» oedm (Mncaoley. 2; 90^-3071, For enolher ei* 
cmjde.seeTME. MurreO. "BorySc E^iondrmd the Campugnw Park PidMnwrH.IMF- 
a,” Be lirlm of titt IwWicre of Hatenco} Xeteenb $4. no. IX (Noeonber ISBl) ia8-20a. 

«Dilryti^.2;74. 

* CoreweB, Detemt, p. 72. 
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evidence in treason iriAls; an act absolving all avil And imlicary oilers 
acting under the king's commission from all soirs and complaints against 
(heir actions* whatever their nature; and an act pUdng the lives and for^ 
tunes of all his Majesty’s subjects in Scotland between the ages of sirteen 
and sixty at the absolute disposal of the Cnnvn, In August 1686, lames 
sent a letter to the Scottish Pnvy Council instructing them to annul the 
existing laves against Catholics. When the council showed some reluc¬ 
tance to comply with this demand, the king mnoved ■ number of its Pror* 
esrant members, replacing them with Catholics. When even this tactic did 
not prove successful. James used the prerogative to achieve his ends. All 
of these proposed laws and actions were, in fact, earned out in Scotland, 
and as Ogg observes, "it is not unfair to regard them as a hmt of what 
lames may have ultimately intended for England."^ That* at least, is the 
way m which the radicals in Holland would have interpreted the situa¬ 
tion. 

Other actions* such as fames' replacement of Protestant deans and 
chancellors at the universities with Catholics* or his attempt to use the 
established church as a propaganda arm for his policies* are sufficiently 
notorious subrects of histoncal scholarship as to require no eUborsHon 
here,** These acnona eonfiituted for the radicals a pattern or long*renn 
strategy, the object of whkh was toreiirvcnirc the social and political in- 
stitutiona of England in conformity with the precepts of Roman Catholl- 
cum and absolute monarchy. The single most important institution 
whose existence was threatened by this strategy was Pailiament. As they 
had feared duKng the exdusKMi crisis* and as they had become convinced 
following the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament* the radicals believed 
that the king's anempt to rule the country without Parliament was the 
vital step in the implementation of this strategy. 

In his early discussions with Barrillon. from which 1 cited in the last 
chapter* lames had detennined. upon his ascension to the throne, to make 
himself financially independent of Parliament. He was shrewd enough to 
perceive that claiming the income from customs and exdie taxes* which 
by legislative action had been granted to Charles II, was the means by 
which this end could be accomplished. And he was determined enough 
not to wait for parliamentary approval of his seizure of this revenue, 
though he hoped* as Barrillon phrased it, to put the Parliament in a po¬ 
sition of being "under a necessity of granting him what he is resolved to 

** David Ogg, LitgUnd fti rftv AfTfiv of /cw* It tmd Wilhom III. Oriiird' ClntAdon 
Prew, 19S5, pp. 171-in. 174 

^ MacnUy*2:2S^279:1 R Blonm, ed , Magdalm C^lrgv and Ki«t;/amn 
16 M, IMS Lid» qwfied w veiai Daco reUcng to ihr Magdaka Cidhgg co niruw r s y (LL 
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uke, if they do not. that is, the ^fece w d King's revenues."*’ Iscnes aJso 
told Barrillon that he had rejected Danhy's policy of mainuining pen- 
lionen in Parliament through bribes as the means of Mcunng approval 
for the king's policies. This approach was in )ames* view both wasteful 
from a business standpoint, and conceded too much to the authority of 
the Commons from the perspective of hts pditteaJ theory. He was more 
inclined to attack the problem at in root, by gaining control (wer who sat 
in PaHiament m the first instance. It was preferable to keep one's enemies 
out of ofhce rather than to bribe one's friends in office. Moreover, the 
means fcrr implementing this policy were ilready ivailable to Jimes when 
he came to power. 

The quo warranto proceedings against corporation and borough chart¬ 
ers, begun by Charles II before the Rye House Kot but earned out vrith 
greater rigor and urgency fcdlowing its discovery, had redefined and re¬ 
structured the requirements and pnvdeges of parliamentary repreKnta- 
rion. Whh the assistance of local Tory magnates, the king drafted new 
chaners designed to insure Tory dominance in both municipal affairs and 
parliamentary elections. In the words of lames U's recent biographer. 
"The King gained greater control than ever before over the internal af¬ 
fairs of very many boroughs, a control which he used in 168S to influence 
the composition of the Commons to an unprecedented extent. The crown, 
in fact, could now pack Parliament" As lames preps red in March 1685 to 
hold the first general election in England in lour years, seventy-six re¬ 
drafted chaners were reissued in the space of a lew vreeks .** This action 
was repeated prior to the scheduled paKiamenury elections of 1688.** A 
comparison of the new with the old borough chaners indicates the con¬ 
scious attempt by lames to restrict the suffrage and to tighten the links 
between the king's appointment and removal of local magistrates and the 

* Ddrynole. 2:40. A«to*a ina to Remflca, Jamt loU him rey M ieJIy ihoi he inwnded 
to rale wkhout fariMment. Sct&na rhe o uto att lad excMe reveniie mooU m«h< n "mwh 
more my for me enher to par oA the eaecnUma of fariiratenr. or to mpniain myself ky 
other inesns.” Once he hsS t$ait4 farHamewtaiy ^rrveil fw this aroen. he aoaU have 

"the moN re main Ihoi mdayenSriM erf Pufaaaww ' iDaliyn^. 2 2 .4: cf iW . 1:U7|. 

Thla acQon had beta att s ehed m hSoa nwal h'a Dvdarvm «s a vtefent tinssWai of EngllaK- 
inen'a eatsica (Un da dmeae aas 11S2. bl 25S|. This ifpeara « he the fim fe wymw B by 
the rsdtcals of the (ennecUon betaecn the cafWana atd ecDse revenw and the Uum of ah- 
aduUsm. 

** MlBer. femea U. p. It); ) R. Mws. Cmntfry oad Cear/l. fjtgUmJ, 1668^1714, Cam- 
bridge; Harvard Uorveratry ^ew. 1T7R. p. 243, 

* Robert H. Ceorgr. "The Ot art m Craai w d to tngbah Parhamentary Corpenuona in 
16SS/' CngM HistorM Resiets &S. m. 217 Oerasry 1940} 47. Theae ekeuem were not 
held. 
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(oncecKradon of local poJitkal power as their hands.** It was obvious to 
contemporaries, and not merely to radical Whigs, that jamea' atocL on 
the charters was a means of "determining the results of tlecHons" to Par¬ 
liament m favor of the kingT Indeed, in Scotland, he had ordered all 
towns not to hold any elections pending the royal nOTimarion of candi¬ 
dates." 

Doubtless every English moiurch in the seventeenth century would 
have I iked to have had a more su baervient Parliament than existed du ring 
his reign, but James' efforts to rcalixe this goal naturally assumed more 
ominous dimensions because of his Catholkism. The remodeling of Par¬ 
liament was, in the last analysis, purely instrumental to the insntuiton* 
alizaiion of popery. For, unlike his predecessors, James II did not need 
Parliament in order to provide the fmancial support for his government. 
Indeed, with the threat of economic blackmajj removed, James might 
have ruled without Parliament for his entire reign, following its dismissal 
in November lb85. except for one thing: The kuig wanted the Teat Acta 
and penal laws repealed. He had suspended the penalties attached to these 
laws through the use of his prerogauve. but the actual removal of them 
from the statute books, a legacy to be left to his fellow Catholka. could 
only be brought about through legisktive action. Apart from this, there 
was no reason for fames to take an mtereei in calling a Parbameni or in 
Its composition. It was plain, therefore, that the campaign against Parlia¬ 
ment was subservient to this end." 

In fact. James, who was far less devious than his brother, did little to 
disguise hia intentions. The removals and replacements of fusckes of the 
peace and deputy lieutenants all over the kingdom werepuUicly fusilfied 
in the government's offinaJ publication, the London Cuzettt. as measures 

* R Cserer. "Cksnsnm ISRi.' p SS. MacsuJsy.2.XI7 

* Thtt wm (he ofinlOT. tec nampic, at Sh lohn Rrm^. end « K Oerge, "Chsrten 
mian. ’p 5); I R Jem, Ceunfcp «iii Court, p M 

** Richard Lodfo. PpJrnceJ HtMerp ef £a|ted. frem ibc Kflotanoa M the DcorJi af 
Vftlluim Itl. London Lon yr v m s. Grten. 19U. pp. 217-iia. 

* £vHyn f<ported Itine* m tsymit tiut the r m an he vonied RsrtMineiK cslkd wi» »o 
ihM the InduiaefKe mW he wetWH ^ "that ii ihe u W never he altered hy hu •wees- 
Mcs" {Drary. 4 S53| )ie wmoIm reported •» Myntg that be weiued ihe UwdwingH socbai 
Caikolia would he allowed b m •* mewthen at the H<we <d CoBtmoM (Ucey. p. SIJ. 
CorMare* heheved diM repeol at the Teio ma only the hm step towudihenngihesucces* 
tun iDthethnneaoM to tfiMiee CadubcAinBaoc A pe^ memomdum draltad for 
lamee by mmiw ntmniM Caihoba reaMiunecided (he eadofwn at Mery Jroai the MRcea* 
Mon and a war at evteevunaDon aguiw) Holland (tfi diancewith FntweJ. As Shchoo'e cer* 
reepondcTK? ehoie*. ■ copy of tfua memoranduoi ««• oredaong among the ewlas in Hel* 
lend end widely daevaed {Ca/etarv* 5rarr Payed, p 2B. Kenyon. Simderlaftd. pp. 
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t«k«n to secure die aftprova] of June*' DecUnrion of Indulgenre.'^ln the 
February 1687 Deriaradon of Iridul^nct lor Scotbr»d (published in the 
Cazerre), the king declared the penalties against Nonconformists sus' 
pended "by our authority aj>d ab^ute power and prerogative royal.""’* 
In the En^sh declaration several montlu later, the reasons for the action 
are preKnted at much greater length, and while it is jasrified on the basis 
of the king's royal prerogative, lames added that he had "no doubt of the 
concurrence of our two houses of Parliament when tve ihall think it con¬ 
venient for them to meei,"*" The radicals ivere inclined to interpret the 
meaning of the second statement in light of the first. 8y 1688, when 
lames undertook the first systematic attempt to secure the opinions of lo¬ 
cal magistrates and potential pariiamentaty candidates as to their dispo- 
lirion toward the repeal of the penal laws and Test Acts should they be 
elected to office, the lung’s purposes for calling e Parliament into session 
and the conditions under which he was likely to do so were inescapably 
dear to even the moat loyal Tory or An^ican. In the dedaraiion pub¬ 
lished upon William’s landing it was maintained that "a regular plan had 
been carried on. for the establishment of popery in England.. , .Thepo- 
lineal liberties of the nation had been violated; for the charters of many 
boroughs had been seized, their protestant magistrates removed, and po¬ 
pish ones put in their places. A parluurtent had been delayed to be sum¬ 
moned. until the electors all over Britain were sounded, if they would re¬ 
turn representatives named by the court; and those electors were 
removed from their offices who had re f u s ed to comply.’''^ 

One of thoee in Holland who advised WiHiam on the radicals’ position 
was Patrick Hume, who had returned to Holland in 1686, followuig a pe¬ 
riod of travel on the Continent in the wake of Argyll’s defeat m Scotland. 
In his memorandum to William (February 1687) commenting on the 
Scottish Declaration of Irtdulgence. Hume made a speoal point of empha¬ 
sizing that the real battle was being fought over the control of Parliament. 
Hume linked Jemea’ quest for "an absolute and unbounded power" to his 
"grand design" to reinstitute Catholicism in Britain, and both of these 
depended upon his ability to remodel the efecciofts for Parliament in order 
to obtain individuals who would agree vnth the king. Some of the exiles. 
Hume advised William, wanted the Utter to write a letter to James pro¬ 
testing these actions and warning him that their consequences "may 
prove dangerous to his government."** The analysis underlying these 

•• Oilrynqile. 2 67. 

CsteOf. FcbnMrr 28-Mardi 1.1667 
* Csirtle. Apnl 4-7.1407. 
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diplonudcally stated expressions is staHOy dear. In April, Hume sent 
William another tnemorandum. cotruneniing upon the English Indul* 
gence. Evidently, in the intervnung period, the efhacy o( employing 
such poKte restraints In the radicals' communication with William was 
diminishing, Hume now observed that some of the enlea had lost all pa* 
rience with lames, and there are some persons who "would, if possible, 
make haste" to put an end to his government. Hume remarked that this 
fiery temperament was especially charactensnc of those who were "most 
advanced m years" fWildman. Danvers. Manley. Locke, Ferguson?). At 
the same time, he wrote. "There are in this country of the British some 
persons of understanding, experience and credit" who "are not of the 
ranting, talking sort of men." but who maintain important ties to indi' 
viduals m England who are influential in Parliament, should that body 
ever be called to meet. In referring teenies who "correspond with jmem* 
bers of Parliament) and are able to influence them as mu^ as any," it is 
easy to believe, viewed against the backdrop of Locke's correspondence, 
that the latter must have been included within the group of sober, expe^ 
nenced, and nontalking individuals Ifume had in mind. In one sense, of 
course, this division was purely an amndal one, of Hume’s creation, for 
as he hastened to inform William with respect to the radicaU, "All of 
them look upon your Highnesses i he great wheel which under God must 
give life and motion to any good protea."** In ahon. even those Hot* 
heads who dovmplayed the iremendous difhculties standing in the way of 
making a revolution probably did not, m the last analysis, seriously con* 
templaie taking such an action without the assistance of William. 

Hence, when Penn, ui his aptly titled pam^let. AdvUt to FreehoUen 
and Other lleetors of Members to Serve rn Pariiamerit m flefahon lo the 
Penal Laws and the Tests. diKloaed his intentions to persuade people "to 
contribute to the making proper elections" of representatives who ac* 
cepted "his Majesty’s gracious purpoK" in suspending the penalties 
against Nonconformists, he was sharply answered by the exiles in Hol¬ 
land.'^ )ames' policy. Ferguson declared, was nothing less than "an as* 
sault upon the Legislative Authority," Not ordy his use of the preroga¬ 
tive, but his attempts to exdude those who disagree with his policies from 
membersh^ in Parliament, was an obvious illustration of this point.In 
The Greet and Popular ObjeKtion against the Repeal of the Penal Lam 
and Tests Brief!*/ Stated and Considered, Penn tried to refute the "objee- 

** tsfwkr, Corma^nJfniie, 2 13, 19 Hume wi» nor the fledf exife rai ding William 
meiiMX jruluiTii Venpu* enir> drew up bmiiiui lab, os ^rxtory ftpen, hr Sim (yp 

** WiHiam Penn. AJvtct la FrtekoUm mnJOthrr Clrrfan of Mmhm to SwrPt in Par* 
itamtnt m Rtlclion to (Jx FfTtsi Law* onJ the Tntt. ISS7, y 2 

N. T. {ftobm FeifoaonL AmmWsrmaw Bsvn a PrerewM Awer ia Myn Heer Fa* 
feft Latter, (16a ?I,p. 27. 
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tion" that Jadia waa trying to podc (he PaHiimmt in order to bring About 
the repeel M the Ten Acts.*^ To the r*di(Al 5 . Penn ¥n« either neive or 
deceitM in hi* |>rofMgAn(liirtc eihrrts to %nji over the Diwenrers to Jamer' 
Bide. In bet. (here art grourKb lor endotnng both tharge* against 
Penn.To (he latter, lames' "gradous purposes" were being "Irustrated 
by unreasonable makonrents." individuals with a "green nbbon mental* 
ity.' From the itandpcwt of Hume and the radicals, however ' 'the se* 
curing of the Gmimoiu' House is the chief point" of constitutional gov* 
emmeni. and. they vrere convinced, fames "will not call PaKlameni if he 
doubt of their taking off the Tests."*" fn somewhat broader language, 
Ferguson declared that "the sense of the whole sodety [is| signified by 
their representatives in Parliament." In this respect, an attack upon that 
insiituikm was an attack upon ihe polincd existence of "the whole com¬ 
munity.""^ Quite apart from the s^arate and cumulative actions taken 
by lames that tended to verify the radicals' belief in a conspiracy against 
the English Constitution, therefore, the core of their political argument 
rested squarely upon the importance and itde they assigned to free elec¬ 
tions and parliamentary government. The radical position had been con¬ 
structed by Shaftesbury (and Uidie) around that cenrrii point in the early 
I 66 O 1 , and thnMighout that decade, it retained its architectonic impor¬ 
tance in the radictls' political theory. 

In that section of the Second Treatise which reproduces these argu¬ 
ments and indictments against fames ll'i actions. Locke begins by echo¬ 
ing Ferguson's charactenzarion of the legislative authority as sense 

WllhMn Ptnn. TXsCrrst sad ^yJsrOa iwt isw a |<iiw tk# RrenI ef iHt Lavs 

•ni TtPt Bnt/ly $Mr«d and CeaMdmd, ISM. f t He hM ebe cnnoedir diwniMed thb 
chlei In ho A Timd Letterm iheCeuntry. H Hk fnrnifnietUen, mpen 
tht Su^leet ef the Pina/tam end Tnf*. ia(7, pp 
*** In W* 1607 met. Seme Fm Rejlrenem 19 m tke Octoehn •/ iW PvMc Dheeurn 
sheet UWny ef Cemeientt. ^wi W l e Nn ed ig theeuMew id the Ten An e» "uJnw 
rUiuMe" (p. 101 Yet. Ni an y n ywtfeah td fwey wntm M dw msw Ome, Fenn trowed 
Mwul*dwlmere«o4el OtMfmerytorffpcnllfcepfBdkwibwsa ntBntkeTfM ActiM 
a detente a^lnai Caihoha. Pem) Mem le hr « w wy— a ossiphw fSTvmJ ei hit puWiahed 
Wewa thai "I wUI rather lei the peoJ lam mad at they ate than do anything may 
tend lawardt the repeal <d the Tsm Fen the 4a(namn of iht* manatedpi and of Fetui'i 
inconsistency on Uw uaue. aec Haeph L flbd. hUmm Prmirhe FotirtfWn.lOiaeii Cornell 
University Presa. 106$, pp. 00-0$; Lacey, pf 101-109. M la hia One hefea for the Goad 
of England, |160O1, (y 10}, a few ycen esriirr. Nnn haaiseK had NC^ested a new TeM Act 
•gainat Cetholkt. A* )ohi is a u n a n o r e W one of haa aiteflioence repom, Penn ’'does good 
with one hand, and harm n#h ihc other" (Lacey, p. 100) 

Penn. Aderee (e fmho l der t . p. 2, tdcsi. A Set a wd Utter from a Cenifen M n m lAe 
Cotmlty, to Hk fnends m Leaden, upen rhe ef the Pmsf l^ras and Tsais. 1607, p. 

). 

C5PDa«nO).3'120. 

Rohen ferfuseo. A Re pr ese nn wiaa pf rhe rhraaretnni Dangrrs, 1600, p 25. 
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iK« who]« 9oa«ry." Ir h. he argu<9. "in their LegisUtive, that the 
member* of a commonwealth are united, and combined together into one 
coherent living bod)r. This u the aoul that give* form, life, and unity to 
the commonwealth." Locke goe> on to speak of the legislature as "the es¬ 
sence and unton of the society/' without which the latter cannot. poUti- 
cally speabng, exist, but must suffer "dissolution and death. This 
proposition lays the foundation for the argument that an attack upon the 
legislature or its ability to function is an attack upon "the essence" ol po¬ 
litical society, as Locke understands it. Beginning with paragraph 314. 
therefore, he presents the specific illusiranons of how such an attack has 
been carried out by lames. The first punt he mentions is an insunce in 
which the legislature has "put in execution, and required to be obeyed" 
certain laws m place of which the pnnce has lubstiruted "his own aihi* 
trary will." so that other pobcies and rules are "pretended and enforced" 
than vdiat the legislature intended This certainly reBccrs the radicals' 
judgment with respect to lames U's suspension of the Test Acts. 

Two paragraphs later. Locke condemns the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the pnnce so that "the electors, or ways of election are altered, without 
the consent, and contrary to the common mterest of the pcofdc."^^ For. 
the prince has at his disposal "the force, treasure, and offices of the state" 
as the means whereby he can "terrify or su^ress" those opposed to him. 
If he is successful m corrupting or changing the legislative authority, (hen 
so far as society is concerned, this action "produces effects very little dif¬ 
ferent from foreign conquest."'** In lames' csk. because of hli submis¬ 
sion to popery, this rs in fact the result. Thus, "the delivery also of the 
people into the subjection of a foreign power. . . ti certainly a change of 
the legislative, and so a dissolution of the government.""’ As we have 
seen, such a foreign subjection is. from the radical standpoint, the inevi¬ 
table consequence of the bng's allegiance to the pope and Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism. All of these particular charges are summarized by Locke in par¬ 
agraph 222. which was added to the text m 168^1689, just prior to its 
publication."* The executive. Locke argues, acts "contrary to his trust, 
when he either employs the force, treasure, and offices of the society, to 
corrupt the representatives, and gam them to his purposes: or openly pre- 

"’ST.fsr 212. 

’••5T,fsr2ia 

>"$r.p«r.2(a. 

’“5T,p*r.2li 

5T,p«r.2l2 

Lodif'i speofk refermm »JsiPes hi ommUP ^ p toip e n lvc 

pariismcntary csndidww whowooU' fivr ihm ims" in ■ faniree k ct ww nd 

KSMonet Parlumcnt cap only hsw Wen wnttvn in that yw (Laden, p. 431 a). 
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the electors, arKl prescribes to their choice, such« whom he het by 
solicitations, threats, promises, or otherwise to his designs; aiKt employs 
them to bring in sudi. who have promised beforehand, what to vote, and 
whsi 10 eitact/' This is a rather ^ecihc desertpdon of lames' 1688 survey 
of the voters' and candsdates ’ views on the penal laws and Test Acts. For, 
Icdte observes. 

To prepare such an assembly as this, and etKieavor to set up the de* 
dared abettors of his own will, for the true represenutives of the 
people, and the lawmakers of the society, is certainly as great a 
breach of inisr, and as perfea a declaration of a design to subvert the 
government, as is posnMe to be met with. 

Moreover, if one considers the various "rewards and puniahments visibly 
employed to the same end" by the priiKe, " 'twill be past doubt what is 
doing."'** 

These activities of James arc detailed, from the official viewpoint, of 
course, in the London Gaattt. whkh Locke read regularly throughout 
1687. Locke's Engbsh friends also kept him well informed. In December 
1687. Tyrrell wrote to him about the "new regulating the corporations" 
and the "terms" upon vdiich lames was making appointments of [ustices 
of the peace or deputy lieutenants.^ In February 1688, both Clarke and 
Tyrrell wrote Locke about the many individuals who "are likewise turned 
out and put In" office on the basis of "eomfdying with that which is called 
his Matty's present interest." The rationale for such actions. Tyrrell 
noted, is that "they say there will be a parliament in May," and in order 
to guarantee that it suits "his Majesty's designs, it is fit the Corporations 
should undergo a new alteration," that Is, a rewriting of their charters. 
As Clarke phrased the point, appealing to his solidarity with what he 
knew to be Locke's pditica] posioon, "the world ti full of change, but 1 
am still the same unalterably."*” 

faf docrtpilomiiddBnuKasidwwrWcfis.ml f Kenyon.cd .TlirSfiwrTCon* 
MiiHrlen. Csmbndgi: CsmbeMge IM'wntty Pren. IMS. p. eSS. 

•»5r.psr. m 
VI Ce*myoiHlrw«.) :)t 

Co' Wf ^nde m t. 3:379-300. In el dw bn the* □arte wm pwdsety the kind ot 
ndbal Whig bnvs n ww « dm memeM semnsewf tewin emto hie pe8ae», rhie Kew* 
ment cmins i n^nftcint monsrm. ^ b^h ^ n^ ^l MWe. «Ao hod become one ot bmn' Whig 
cdUhomon. repofied dm TwmoB MQold chooM Osike end Trenchord. <■ U not the bner 

then Qsrhe’s bi w he t WlBmn. in dw h nthuniong ISM porh— n tity eleeiiou. Oerke 
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sIm naoird ra defuiy (ianroandn (py. 134.199| See ebo | R. |one». "fsoiei ir« Whig 
GdUbortior*.” Htsrerko/ foitnsl 3, so I (iat0).4^73 
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To summarize the discussion, in Locke's specific indiccmeni of lames 11. 
the Utter'i exercise of sfhiirtry power, his contravening ^ legislative 
intent of partkuJar statutes, and his designs to establish the foreign doc* 
rnnes of popery are all duly noted as grounds for reststaiice to the prince; 
yet. the central allegation, and the one discussed at length in the Second 
Trearisr by Locke, is lames' direct assault upon a ''freely chosen" legisb* 
ture; that is. an assembly selected without a revocation of the "ways of 
election" and the dehnirion of "Sectors" established by the people them* 
selves, and without the employment of threats or rewards to corrupt the 
representatives, and capable of deciding How to "freely act and advise" 
the commonwealth as to the public good after "examination, rsmI mature 
debate" of the issues. If. as Locke maintains in the preface to the Tcm 
T reatises, "our present King William" has. by his invasion, been the in> 
sirument of the preservatHm of the peoples' "just and natural rights" 
when the nation "was on the very brink of slavery and ruin," it Is riiiefly 
because he has restored to the people their right to have freely elected 
Parliaments to represent them, without whkh all other rights are in jcop* 
ardy. 

In turning, finally, to a more general coniideranon of the pcJidcal de* 
bate surrounding theClonous Revoluiion and the appearance in print of 
the Tvo Trrorisrs of Coptmment. it can be taken fw granted that most 
of the basic arguments employed in that debate are by now quite familiar. 
The issues of the origins of government, the derivation of political oWi- 
gallons from the Law of Nature, the concepts of the state of nature, social 
contract, trusteeship, assertions of equality, Haims for CMtural rights, the 
right to resist!nct-~in short, the social language of sevenreenth'century 
liberalism—reappeared in the pamf^leti and tracts published from 1688 
to 1690. In my condudmg remarks, therefore. I will try to focus attention 
on those issues most sped he to the circumstances of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution, or ■Icematively. upcm the way in which those cimiinatances al¬ 
tered slightly the meaning of familiar general co n cepts, as the means of 
elucidating the radicals' assessment of that revolution. Thu last point is 
illustrated by the previous chapter's discussmn of mleration, which by 
1889 had become an important part of any politicaJ solution as envisioned 
by the radicals. 

If we begin with the realization that William 111 provided the umbrella 
under which several divergent groups found shelter, it Is dear that the 
origins of the political debate regarding the purpo se s and objectives of the 
Glorious Revolution is rooted in the exchange of ideas among members 
of those groups in Holland prior to William’s actual departure for Eng* 

Two TVeaftWf, prefaer 
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Und. For they wm bccd wnh the inunediMe practicRl uak of drafting a 
declaration that tvovU set forth the coUecove aims of that enterprise. 
Once in England, the scope of this dchere quickly widened, both as a con* 
sequence of the influx of new groups of su p porters wnth their own specific 
objectives, and as a result of the opposition provoked by William's inva* 
sion. It IS also true that both of these developments, as well as ihe reve* 
lations about the direction in vdikh the revolution was moving produced 
by the accumulated weight of the practkaJ decisions made by William, 
had a dissolving effect upon the coherence of the group of exiles who ac* 
companied him to England. Insofar as radicalism retains its identity as a 
distinguishable perspective on the political spectrum in 1699. therefore, 
except for one mafor disagreement pnor ro William's departure from 
Holland, it emerges gradually, breaking off from the other positions m 
the political debate, as the rmlutwri unfolds. 

One factor that reinforced the iheoreocal significance of a commitment 
to parliamentary govenunent as the prunary justificatory aids for the 
English exiles' conception of the rtvdution was the practkal consensus 
they shared on the need for a Parliament to be called into session. As in 
the Rye House conspiracy, everyone, from rabid Republicans to defend* 
ers of a constitutional monarchy, could agree that a freely elected House 
of Commons wu essential eo political aociety as they defined it. however 
much their theories, taken as • whole, tended to proceed down different 
ideological paths. Hence the central dause of William's declaration—and 
the only reason for his coming to England that he publicly circubted by 
other means—was a promise to guarantee a freely elected Parlbment that 
would decide what to do about any ocher matters of controversy. The 
questions of how such a Parliament would be called, who would be a 
member of it, what exactly in status was—problems whose answers re' 
fleeted divisions within the group and tended to shatter its consensus— 
l.y in the future. 

The major disagreement between two identifiable factions within the 
enle community concerned the extent to which the expbnation for Wil* 
liam's expedition wis limited to a critique and indiermeni of fames ll's 
actions, or whether it would also take into account the arbitrary and ty* 
rannieal aetiofu of Charles II. To a significant degree, this s^il placed the 
radicab on one side and the moder a te Whigs on the other, and it clearly 
constitutes the opening wedge of (hat division, which grew increasingly 
wider as the revolution progressed. With the asstscance of Burnet, Fagel 
had drafted a dedaratton reflecting William's views. This draft was un¬ 
acceptable to the radicab, and. on their behalf Wildmtn produced hb ver¬ 
sion of a revdutionary dedaration "in which he had coupled the griev¬ 
ances of the Ust reign vrith those of Uames II]." In his draft, Wildman 
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also ''kid down a schema oi ^ovemment/' and sharply arracked the An* 
glican dorgy. None these points sat well with Burnet or William. At 
the same time. Wildman and the radicals were "violently opposed" to 
Burnet's drah dedaratioR, 'The dispute was shMy mawrained on both 
sides/' and reached such puUk proportions that even Albeville was able 
to report to Middleton that there were "great disagreements" over WiU 
liam's manifesto and "divers draughts have been penned."*^ MacdeS' 
field and Mordaune. as well u others around them and Wildman. refused 
to engage in the eepediiion if Burnet's version were accepted as the jus¬ 
tification for the revolution. Henry Sidney and the Duke of Shrewsbury^ 
on (he other hand, were strenuously opposed to Wildman's draft, main* 
taming that it would only alienate most of the nobility and gentry, and 
virtually all of the clergy, on whose support, they argued, the suceeaa of 
William's venture ultunately depended.’^ 

It is not difficult to aee what was at stake ui this dispute or why it 
should have ansen. The most committed radicals had spent ten yean of 
their lives in active resistance to Charles and his brother, losing in the 
process many of their closest friends as martyrs to the cause. They deeply 
resented the fact thai a few bst*minuie converts to that cause, and some 
others who were not even (from their point of view) bona fide members 
of the resistance movement, should now put themselves in a posirion of 
dictating the rationale for the invasion In terms of the political realities 
of the situation, however, the radicals did not reflect William's views. i>or 
did they possess the kind of support in En^nd that could be succeMfully 
mobilised to defeat Janies. That the revolution depended upon ihe sup¬ 
port of the nobility and gentry, not to mention that of William, was ob¬ 
vious. A compromise was worked out betwee n the two factions, which 
papered over this division m the ranks of the exiles. 

In light of what has been said, it does not require great acumen to see 
where Locke stood m ch» dispute. Except for scattered passages here and 
there that refer specifically to lames II. the Sreoed Treurise is a sustained 
indictment and entiqueof the actions of Charles II (and incidentally of the 
Anglican clergy). Its central arguments were thought through and for¬ 
mulated from that standpoint, and it is clearly meant to reflect the posl- 

'** limes Ralph, Tkt HHnrfof £ngltW, 1744. p. 103), Aid. ms 41816. Ws. 209. 251. 
The Seutosh raA e a ls alao iraind an addressWiliaai shat asduiad a de ta iled cruique of 
ihr mmes of Charles il (Rohm Wjdrow. The Hatorg of iW Safffrmp of Hie Cftwreh of 
Sfoiio^ ffvm ihe Ktftorohon to iht tifoofnhon, 4 veb , l&JO, 4.4<7<^11. On Sepiembes 
17,16M. Albeville s aansofR srrete MidAeson tlw WiDMan’* Dedarmen "Is so puUidy 
spphe of, that pe u ple front temose s da m . »em hither to cop m ” IM IfllJ. Lorheowneda 
enpyof WtUiain'sDKiaiBiian ILL #2t34| 

Ralph, History, p 10Z3. DJryraple. sot 2, p( 1. bh 4, p. 40. 
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lion del«nd«d by Wiidman and the radicals as it was articulated on the eve 
ol William's departure. The publicadon of ihe Two Treohses in 1689 rep- 
resenis, therefore, the single most effective statement of the radicals' po¬ 
sition to appear in print in the wake of the Glorious Revolution. It is im¬ 
portant to remember as part of any eeplananon of why. after all, Locke 
should even have decided to publish his manuscript that, in light of the 
controversy described above, the argument advanced by Locke, endorsed 
by his friends Wildman, Mordaunt. and Macclesfield was from the outset 
of the revolution perceptibly to the left of the position adopted by the ma- 
fority of William's supporters. 

Before proceeding to a considention of those issues which arose during 
the revolution, perhaps it is useful to say something briefly about Gilbert 
Burnet's role tn that undertaking, as a means of cianfying Locke's rela¬ 
tionship to him personally, as well as to those for whom Burnet claimed 
to be a spokesman. Bumet had never been dose to those around Shaftes¬ 
bury. and espedally not to radicals such as Ferguson. Wildman. or Sid¬ 
ney. There is no reason to doubt that this pn^osinon applies to Locke as 
well, and no evidence to suggest otherwise. One could go even further 
and say that, from the radicals' standpoint, there was a good deal of hos¬ 
tility toward Burnet, whom they suspected of being a spy.'^ This hosnl- 
ity increased at the time of Russell's execution because of Burnet's role in 
hectoring RuskK to make a statement renouncing the right of resistance 
(which man y suspeaed was a forgery written by Bumet him self). Bu r- 

*1* In a letter to rti* (eunh Csit of SWmbery wnnm by woetK wtio had been panot 
the firM esri'i pdiucsi ismily ui the IcaOi. the Mthei wnrea of Bemei thtt you "muK re* 
member that the Sukof wti gewer e lly leebed ufon l» he w nficyed by the Coart" during 
the exri im on <nM (PRO 30r2Vl7^pt. 2/1$) Ths( there wei lome haM ter ihie euiploen 
can be teen from • letter from 9«foet to Cherles II. dated lensAry 29, isao (but probeWy 
laail, in which Bumet p eom ue i to hiiMih mionneuen lo ibr long through Mr. ChifBiwh 
(MiAdd.d.UM ^.BadManlibewy). 

^ There sieeewrei do CTi m e wi to the S hshe i b u ry pspen by Thom—Stringer and others 
that atradi ’‘Bumet'a a^dred. false, nd profane Natary.'’ and h* rde at the ilmeof Eaeei'a 
death and RaaaelFr Impnaor n neat (W D ChcUoe, A Uftof Anihonf Aahiey Ca ep e*. Finr 
C«rf of Shofitthirf, 2 vote.. 1071. *ol, 2. appindia I, pp ouerKXUviil) In the Rawlinaon 
mangarrlpti, there laa lener from Bomet to Henry Campten. Olahepot London,dated loly 
)0.168). oat the bach of whkh u wrtnen 'Foe my part i cannot deny Wi that I have been 
of |the| optttion, ihaia freenanon likcthla might defend their reH^enend libertiea when 
invailed and bdon horn diem, though under preiertce and odor of law But some worthy 
and eminent diviner, who hare had dte ijwiup V bu often with me and whom I wduc and 
esteem to a wry great degree, hm offered me rwighly renona n persuade me that faith 
and patience are the proper ways for the picici vauoit of rehgHrt" and that n i» better k 
aoHn peneoirkot than n ntpfe m imbtaoce (tas Rawhnaon C 983. M. 67) Theconiio* 
vmy over whether iNj m i euww wia dwtoad by Ruaaefl aid written down by Bornei. or 
whetherthh oadriftof aMvementby Bumet that Rofuefl refusal to Mgnn not. however, 
resolved by the enttnee of tfua domnem. 
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iwt'i popularity with th« ndtcals canmx have been increased vdien, tl- 
thou^ he had advance information aa to Monmouth's projected inva¬ 
sion. he decided to leave England to avoid any suspidon that he was a 
supporter o( that rebellion, deepire the foct that, at the time, his wife lay 
dying and had only a few more weeks to live.^ When Burnet came to 
Hcdiand in May 1686, there f ore, he was hardly the person whom the rad¬ 
icals would receive openly as a member of their ranks. And for his pare, 
Burnet wanted nothing to do with the radicals. In a letter to a friend, Bu r- 
nei wrote; 

1 have nothing to do neither with the Scots at Rotterdam nor with 
the English that are believed to be in Amsterdam, for as I have seen 
none of them, so I am resolved that my soul shall never enter into 
their secrets. . . |1 am so far removed from] the darit men of the last 
age that \ am further than ever from all things that lead to the draw¬ 
ing the sword against those m whose hands Cod hath put it. So that 
you may depend upon it that I will never be directly or indirectly so 
much aa in the knowledge of things of that nature.*^ 

At the same time, he wrote to Lady Russell that he "liked not their ["the 
En^ish refugees"! neighborhood," and since the eviles "were up and 
down in most of the towns of Holland except at the Hague," Burnet de¬ 
cided, "upon that ground," that The Hague was "the finest place to retire 
ro."'^ Oearly, Burnet had no desire or inclination to associate himself 
with the radicals in Holland or with iheir plans for "a second disturbance" 
in England or Scotland. As late as May 1687, he could boast that he had 
preached a Krmon at The Hague against "the lawful ness of subjects rising 
m arms agsinst their sovereign," It is the duty of lubfecTs, Burnet argued, 
"to submit and bear all the ill administration that might be in the govern¬ 
ment, but never to nse in arms upon that account.If, by 1688, he had 
drifted into the revolutionary movement, this was certainly not because 
of any deeply held revolutionary views on his pan. 

Thus, to the nidkaU in HoDind, Bumei sppeared as an ideological in¬ 
terloper, and worse, as something of a fawning and pretentious courtier, 

'■* Bunwt, 2:1S1, tS7. Bimci sbe pmuaM U4y RwMffl ra to coambitr snjr money 
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HU efforts, unmediatel/ tfrer hit amv«l« to mgratute himself with til 
the digninriet tt the conference between William and the Elector of 
Brandenburg U recorded, with tome mild ditgutt at the exhibition, in 
Ersidne't journal. Enkine had tailed and fought with Argyll and was a 
dote friend of Carstaret, NUbet, and odter radkali; he had little tolerance 
for a man Uke Burnet.^ Nevertheless. the very fact that he was physi¬ 
cally at The Hague, hu ovm ptopenairy to attach himself to William, and 
fames Il's obsessive hatred for Burnet gave the latter a prominence and 
standing with Wtlliam that other exiles in Holland were not able to 
claim. In ocher words, the dash beneeen Burnet and Wildman in 168d, 
precipitated by their opposing conceptions of what the revolution was 
about, was no momentary enipdon or merely the confrontation between 
individuals with very different personalities. It was simply the occasion 
for bringing out into the open a longstanding simmering hostility be^ 
tween Burnet and the radicals who had formed their commitments und^ 
the political leadership of Shaftesbury and Monmouth, 

There is no mention of Lodte in Burnet's autobiography, and barely 
more than a grudging recognition paid to Burnet m L^e's manuscripts 
and correspondence. Cenainly, there is no basis for supposing the exist¬ 
ence of a reservoir of good f^ing or friendship between the two men. 
While Burnet's silence about Locke is, m its own way, revealing, any re¬ 
construction of the relationshtp between them must naturally be based 
upon the few references in Locke's writings. Most of these, as in a letter 
to Shaftesbury in 1660, are merely passing references to an individual 
known to Locke and his correspondent.^ A more interesting comment 
appears in Lodte's letter to Umborch, written from Utrecht m October 
1686, or a few months after Burnet's amvtl in Holland. Umborch main¬ 
tained a separate correspondence with Burnet, and held a much more pos¬ 
itive attitude toward him than did Locke. Evidently, Limborch had re¬ 
cently had some discussions with Burnet, about whkh he wrote to Locke 
in a letter now lost. Locke's comment is contained in his reply to this let- 
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t«r. He writes chat "if you have found signs of greater mUdness and 
broad-mindedness in Bumet, I am gUd of it."^ The implicarion, a» I read 
it, being that Locke has not, heretofore, had much reason for supposing 
that Burnet had such characteristics. The difference in the two men's as* 
sessment of Burnet seems borne out by an exchange of letters early in 
1689. Limborch, having been informed by Locke that Burnet has Iwen 
made Bishop of Salisbury, registers his "assurance" that he will remain 
as "broad-minded" in England as bmborch found him to be in Holland. 
"For never can 1 believe that the high office of bishop will in any way or 
In any degree change that worthy man's mind, which he has often so 
frankly and roundly expressed to me."^ In his reply. Locke gives an K* 
count of Burnet's coronation sermon that "won general approval" and 
that Locke has no doubt "is being published.He adds, "1 saw Burnet 
today. 1 told him you were preparing to write him a letter of congratu* 
lation as soon as you knew br certain that the bidwp'i crosier had been 
bestowed on him, and he wu grateful for the information." These repor- 
Torial comments by Uicke are interspersed with an account of the prog¬ 
ress coward (he establishment of toleration. And it is in that context chat 
Locke observes, "whether yowr fnend Burnet n likdy. as you feel sure, 
to be of the same mtnd at Salisbury as he was at Amsterdam is a thing 
chat some people are beginning to doubt.Locke does not say that he 
IS included among the "some people." but the tone of his remarks—in¬ 
cluding an anecdotal exchange between William and Burnet about the 
size (if the latter's ego that Locke reports in this letter—do suggest the 
distance between his feelings and those of Limborch coward Burnet. 
There is no reason to make too much of Locke's relationship to Burnet, 
one way or the other, except to show that, like other radicals. Locke re¬ 
tained a certain amount of skepnetsm with respect to Burnet's sincerity 
toward the politjcal aims of the radical movement, and that no personal 
bond existed between the two that might have overridden these political 
differences. 

An interesting sidelight on this situadon is provided by the fact chat 
Burnet's nephew, fames lohnston. was dee^y involved in the radical 
movement, and he was a very good friend of Locke. Indeed, in both re¬ 
spects. this is an understatement of the facts. A few fleeting glimpaes of 
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|(^n$ton are contained in Enlone'r journal, but irotn them it is dear that 
he, alon^ with Cantares, war drailatin^ amon^ the radical exiles 
throughout 1S86.'* In (he lollowing year, johnston was sent by William 
on a secret mission into Hnglanl. complete with mail drops, (aUe idenii- 
(lei. correspondence in cipher, invisible ink, aihl so forth. Though he kept 
sn eye on end maintained contact with Penn, J^uiston’s supportive aS' 
sociates in this intelligence-gathering endeavor were Locke’s friends John 
Howe and Lord Mordauni. ^ Through Bentinck. Johnston kept William 
informed of affairs in England right up to the time of hjs arrival. In (he 
words of a recent scholar, johnston was "the moat effective agent William 
ever senr to England. Following the Clorioui Revolution, William re¬ 
warded him with the post of Secretary of State for Scotland. Johnston and 
Locke were friends in Holland and carried on a correspondence following 
the Glorious Revolution.'*' Loriee sent him copies of his published works 
(though none to his uncle, Burnet), and left a legacy for Jc^niton in his 
will . Both Johnston and Locke %vete closer to eadi other than either wai 
to Burnet, and one reason for this, I am suggesting, lies in their mutual 
involvement in. and Burnet's aloofness from, the radical policical move- 
meat. 

The controversy among the exiles over the content of William's dec¬ 
laration might be viewed simply as a debate over nuances and the distri¬ 
bution of emphasis placed upon cerraln points. Yet in a larger sense, it 
could be argued that (he entire polltictl debate generated by the Glorious 
Revolution concentrated upon the shades of meaning and nuances con¬ 
tained iri the political vocabulary that Englishmen had used since the 
lb40s. It vras, so to speak, a debate of refinement rather than one that pro¬ 
duced new concepts or a restructuring of political theories. In part, it is 
this feature that makes it dittculi to appreciate the radical perspective in 
that debate, for any gross categmation that aligns a loaal contract the¬ 
ory on one side snd s divine n^t theory on the other will renainly miss 
or obscure the specific importance attached to particular arguments by the 
radicals.'*^ 
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If wv begin our dircuMion of the polickal ideas oi ]6S9 with the Con¬ 
vention debate, it ii possible to see how issues raised but not pursued in 
that debate were proscribed from the pohtkal discussion held by the 
Whig'Toiy coabiion that produced the Revolution Settlement. These is¬ 
sues were, however, taken up and defended by radical pam^Ieteers. And 
on the other hand, the questions ol dornuunt importance to the members 
of the Convention—whether lames had ''abdicated” or "deserted " the 
throne, whether rhe latter was "vacant,” and so on->^re not, for the 
radicals, the important points at issue. U these topia are treated at all in 
their writinp. it is in passing and penpberaRy tn relation to arguments 
that they view as being much more signifkani in terms of their practical 
and theoretical importance. 

In rhe first place, it must be recognited that the Convention was nor 
debating the very point the radicals had insisted upon as a condition of 
their participation m the revolution! Charies ll's contnbution to ''a long 
train nf abuses” which that event was intended to remedy. The actions of 
lames, and of him alone, provided the focus of their discussion. Even 
here, however, the first interpretive foreclosure in that discussion was a 
noticeably important one. From the radicals' standpoint, fames was "the 
worst of traitors.” and "an enemy of the people,'' lie was enpged in "a 
dcspotical tyranny” against the Constitution, and therefore he, and not 
those who oppose him. "is the traitor and rebel.”'** In his A Brief fusti- 
fiailion of the Pnnee of Oronge's Dfieent into Engkind, written as the 
title indicates as a summary defense of the radicals' percep t ion of the rev¬ 
olution, Ferguson refers to the "force and fraud” by which lames has de¬ 
prived the nation of its fibentes, and according to this general indictment, 
he has degenerated into a tyrant. Since "the hrat and highest treason is 
that which IS committed against the Constitutxm/' Ferguson Km no re¬ 
luctance in affirming that lames is both a 'Traitor” and a "rebel.”'** More 

ory of ((ovffw m mi, which h« mrr g ri wnh i 'dmiM proiMcnc*" iwtificaiien for rhf do- 
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fumplM could ht died demonstracuigthe ndiols' prapms^ lo ftnploy 
th» languJge In tKeir ju$dficatory writings defending the Glorious Rev¬ 
olution, but since we hjve previously considered the distinctive unpor* 
unce of this Unguage to the rodkals' policksl theory* I vrill not burden 
the reader with further quotations. SufiWe it to say that the violent ter¬ 
minology the radkali devised and em^yed against Charles 11 and lames 
11 at the time of Monmouth's Rebellion was retained and used by them in 
1689, Considering their insistence upon the continuity of the resistance 
movement viewed as a whole, discussed above, this is hardly surprising. 

According to the notes taken during the Convention debates by various 
participants, this language did make a brief appearance m the course of 
that debate, but it quiddy receded into the badtground and was, officially 
at least* wbcdly laid aside. One member (^served that "he is a tyrant who 
acts against his own laws . . . [or) in breadt of his oath" to the people, 
This point was taken up and elaborated by Sir Robert Howard, who not 
only repeated the ciution from Bracton relating to the difference between 
a king and a tyrant, but wanted that verm specifically applied by the Con¬ 
vention to James II. He therefore "moves scune stronger words to be in¬ 
serted in rhe question" before them.*^ Except for one further insiaiKe 
(cited below), this language charactenzjng James II as a "tyrant*" 
"rebel*" or "traitor/' or proposing to indict him for "treason" against the 
Constitution, so far as 1 can determine, disappeared from the Convention 
debates. This may not seem surprising, especially if such terms are 
viewed merely as excessive rheionc used by the radicals. Yet* there is no 
doubt that the latter actually believed lames to be a traitor, and the Con¬ 
vention's failure to characterize him in those terms demonstrates that the 
overwhelming majority of its members did not share that belief.'* 

The "stronger words" Howard wanted inserted into the motion main¬ 
tained that "James II having endeavored to subvert the constitution, by 
breaking the original contract," had left them free to determine the form 
of government and James' successor.'* After much debate* these words 
were included m the resc^utkm as it was finally passed by the Convention* 
and it might be argued that since "subverting" and "overthrowing" the 
Constitution incorporated the essential meaning of the radicals' allega¬ 
tions against James, the absence of a "rebel-traitor" terminology should 
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no( be mAd« too much o^. But it must be mnembered« as John Hampden 
reminded those at the conference to recMWile the wording of the two mo¬ 
tions passed by the Lords and Commons, it is true that the debate is "only 
about a few vrords, but the Commons think they are words so signtJicant" 
and relate to such "weighty matters" that they cannot easily be laid 
■side.*^ In this case, there was an essential theoretical point underlying 
these "few words," To tssen that lames was guilty of "breaking the orig¬ 
inal contran between king and people/' was important to the radicals, but 
It was not enough. It had to be insisted, as they did in their pamphlets, 
that by violating the fundamental laws of the kingdom, he "forfeited ' his 
right to be king. 

Now something close to this cUim was raised in the debate. George 
Trtby maintained that "when the fundamental laws ihemselvet are in¬ 
vaded . . . these are violations which shake off the king."'” At least one 
other speaker's remarks on lames' violation of the Constitution also seem 
to imply that he has foKeited his n^i to be king, but it is hard to tell from 
the notes. )ohn Kowe. however, stated the point unequivocally, and in 
doing so. made it very clear what from the radical viewpoinr the theoret¬ 
ical issue was. lames' tyranny. Ho%ve argued, had put an end to his au¬ 
thority as king even before his departure from England. In other words, 
he had "forfeited the Crown" through his tyrannical actions prior to Wil¬ 
liam’s arnval.^ It is this point—that lames had "forfeited" his right to 
be king "before the Prince of Orange laAded"~t}iat the radicals insisted 
upon and char the Convention refused to accept.'” Raiher, from iheir 
standpoint, the issue could not be stated so sharply. Speaking for the To¬ 
ries. Finch advised his colleagues to inch lo the narrow fact that lames "is 
not king," and that the throne must be "filled with the next successor." 
Others were willing to incorporate the lung's subversion of the Consti¬ 
tution as a "part of the question."'” What they were twi willing to do 
was to adopt the radicals' position that fames' forfeiture of his trust was 
plainly, and by itself, a sufftcieni ground for the revolution. When Finch 
put the question to the Convention as to whether the meaning of Its res- 
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olution as$ertuig fanm’ "ftbdkabon" wts tied to his maiftdjniniitration 
of the gowmment or to kb fteeing the country, many of his colleagues 
shouted. "Both."^ If by raising the quesnon. Finch hoped to split the 
(position to Junes into two theoretkaUy distinct camps, be manifestly 
failed. For the maioriry of the Convention, it was nerther necessary nor 
helpfu I to clarify the confusion on this issue. We am put this another way 
by recognizing that their controversy centered upon the question as to 
whether James had "deserted" or "abdicated" the throne by leaving Eng¬ 
land. The first term, as Somers pointed out, merely signified chat the king 
had withdrawn from the kingdom and mi^t. if he chose, return again, 
whereas "abdication" signified that, by breaking the contract, fames 
"thereby renoucsced to be a long according to the Consriturion,"'** The 
first word, therefore, dealt with the "fact" that James was not now king, 
while the lecotMl pertained lo his "maladministration." Not surprisin^y. 
the final wording of the resolution as adopted by the Convention rtpre* 
sented a compromise, reflecting both positions: 

King James the Second, having endeavored to subvert the Consti¬ 
tution of the kingdom by breabng the original contract between 
king and people; and . . . having violated the fundamental laws, and 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, hath abdicated the govern¬ 
ment. and that the throne is thereby vacant 

As some contemporaries observed, it was rather difficult to extract from 
this syntax precisely what causal reasoning was being emfdoyed as a 
means of justifying the Convention's actions. But, 1 am arguing, that was 
exactly the point; to avoid the radical implications of the "forftiture" ar¬ 
gument. For even the Whig commitment to "abdication" presupposed 
James' departure from the country as a vital aspect of that term's mean¬ 
ing. The Tories attempted to scores point against their opponents by sug¬ 
gesting that if the king's "departure" was not "voluntary," then it nec¬ 
essarily im|Hied that it was the force of William's invading army that had 
driven James out of the bngdom. HeiKt. he rould not truly be said to 
have "abdicated" the crown, for in their view the word necessarily im¬ 
plied a voluntary action. In reply, one Convention member summarily 
brushed aside this obfeetkm, declaring that, "aa for his departure out of 
the kingdom, IU| is not material whether it wu voluntary ot involun- 
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But, from the radical ptr^cctive. the proper response was that 
whethrr famts Uft Lnghnd at ail was "not material" to the point at iS' 
sue. Referring spedfkaUy to the "wretched mventions" o£ words and 
'' hypocrisy " displayed in t he resolution passed by the Convention Parlia' 
ment, one radical criticized the use of "desertion and abdication, instead 
of plain English forfeiture, which the Scotch parliament honestly called 
foref awlring."*** 

A second issue, closely connected to the "forfeiture" aspect of the rad' 
ical argument, represented a specification of the circumstances chat fol* 
lowed from such a "forfeiture" of authority by the king; thai all political 
power was returned into the hands of the pet^e, who were then free to 
employ that power in reconstructing their pditica] insuturions how* 
soever they saw ht. Now ihis notion is not identical with a bland and gen¬ 
erally stated commitment to a contract theory of government in some 
form, although interpreters and historians have frequently confused the 
two propositions.*** Contemporanes, however, were more careful In 
choosing their terms. Put simply, many of them^Hnosi Whigs and some 
Tories'"^were willing to accept consent of the people as the basis for po¬ 
litical authority, and even perhaps the existence of some definite "con¬ 
tract" that could be invoked m a quasi'legal sense as a restraint upon the 

actions of the king What they drew back from accepting—with expres¬ 
sions of horror ai the idea—was the faa that by the assenton that power 
was returned into the hands of the people, the radicals really and literally 
meant the ptppU. In order to appreciate what was at stake in ihia contro¬ 
versy, it is necessary to pay some attention to several secondary disputes. 
The first concerned the status of the Convention itself, in relation on the 
one hand to a normal Parliament, and on the other to the people of Eng¬ 
land at large. And the second relates to a specific use of certain concepts 
burrowed from Hobbes’ pofitical theory with the intention of undermin¬ 
ing the reasonableness of the radicals' chum that political power has been 
placed in the hands of (he people. We shall begin, as before, with the for¬ 
mulation of the issues by members of the Convention. 

To ihc general assertion that government is founded in an original con- 
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tract. Clarendon replied that this contractual language ''hath not long 
been used or known in any of our law botdcs or public records/’^* Despite 
Clarendon's obfection, a resolution Lncorporatirtg the rtotion of a contract 
was passed by the Lords. That, presumably, should have terminated the 
debate, on that particular issue at least. Hourever. I shall argue, what it 
actually did was to etrpose to dearer view the latent problems attached to 
a commitment to a contractual position—so much so, in fact, that the 
very concept of a "contract" quietly disappeared during the course of the 
debates.'^ We are somnduit nearer to the point when it is recognized 
that contractual theory existed in several different forms at the end of the 
seventeenth century. These compering intetpretationi could have, and 
were given, different political implicarions,'^ The most radical version 
asserted, as the Levellers had. that polJtica) society was formed through 
an agreement of the people, though what precise soaoeconomic charae- 
tenstks qualified one to be included among "the people" was not always 
dearly stated. 

With this In mtnd. we can begin to apprecute the fact that It is not so 
much the idea that there is an "ongiiuil contract between king and peo¬ 
ple," which is startling m its nnplKatior u as several Tories remarked, 
this only means that monarchy is elective radter than hereditary—u it is 
Sir Robert Howard's assertion that power has "devolved on the people." 
What, his colleagufs wanted lo know, did he mean by that? Hovrard evi¬ 
dently identified the Convention vnth the people, at least in the particubr 
argument he was making. "We are the people." he insisted at one point, 
"and we must form ourselves" into a government to replan the one that 
has "dissolved."^** And, another participant asked, in the case of the dis- 
sohiHmt of government due to the departure of the king, "who then 
should have [political power|, but the Lords and Commons"?'*^ But the 
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To rid icu l«d th« notuxi that any Impltcation could be drawn from con¬ 
tract theory that political power rerumed into the handaol the people at 
large« and they attacked with equaJ vigor the propoatrioft that any Parlia¬ 
ment or Convention could be simply identified with "ihe people/' '"We 
are not the people coKecrively nor representatively/' Sir Robm Sawyer 
told his colleagues. Rather, "copyholers, leaseholders, etc., are the peo¬ 
ple. Clearly. Finch pleaded, you do not want to say that "theconsri- 
tuTion is dissolved" and that thereh»re power is "devolved upon the peo¬ 
ple." "No wise man" and very lew ol those present, he mamuined. were 
really prepared to accept the consequences that followed from that prop¬ 
osition.'*’ Any serious claim advarKed on behalf of the proposition nec¬ 
essarily meant one of two things: either that since "we are not elected by 
those who have no share m the government by the constJturion of it," the 
franchise ought to be sufficiently extended to indude those "people" in a 
"share in the government," so that we might more plausibly represent 
ourselves as speabng for "the people" of the nation at large: or, when 
"the whole Constitution is dis^vcd." it must follow that "every man 
has equal right and equal power."*** But, if that is the case, the Tones ar¬ 
gued. then "Lords only represent their own vote as individuals, and 
ought not to meet as an estate/'*•• "1/ we were in the state of nature," 
Finch observed, "we should have htile title lo any of our esutes."'** 
There were, in other words, soaal and political consequences attached to 
the radical version of contractual language that effectively undermined 
the claims for authority exercised by propertied individuals and members 
of Parliament. 

It is important to recogmae that, despite the polemical uses to whkh it 
was being put in the Convention debate, ihis vras no mere Tory point. 
The Whjgs fully appreciated the resonance of the arguments. It is true 
that the latter represent a revival of the critique mode by the Tories on 
the claims advanced by the exclusion Whigs, but their opponents who lis¬ 
tened to the Convention debates were not so radical as Shaftesbury's fol- 
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lower? had been, nor were they the direct product of three recent national 
election?. Moreover, it vriJl be realled thatevm at the Kei^t of their rad¬ 
ical political activity in M2, many had diiasMciated thenwelve? 
from the "tradeaoten” and "rabUe'' who might be looaely identified a? 
"the people/' The tendency to make such a disavowal had grown even 
stronger among the Whigs as they were constituted in 1689. As recent 
scholarship has demonstrated, the Clorious Revolution Settlement was a 
conservative one. reflecting the fact that "the governing classes were re¬ 
luctant to accept the full-blown Whig case in favor of the contract theory 
and the right of subjects forcibly to resist their sovereign."*’* 

[f we turn to the political debate as it exuted outside the Convention, 
the radicals' appeal to the people was directly stated and elaborated upon 
at length. When the government is dissolved, one radical author declared, 
all political power returns to the people, and they "may establish what¬ 
ever form of government they choose,"*’* Thus, "the people," another 
pamphleteer added, "may erect a new [government), either according to 
the old model, if they bke it so well, or any ocher that they like or approve 
of better."let us remember the state we are in," the author of Good 
Advice Before it be Too Late advised his readers, "a state that puts the 
supreme power in the hands of the people, to ^ace it as they will and . . 
as they see fit for the public utility/'^^ Now, when the levellers em¬ 
ployed this argument and language in their tracts in the late 1640s, it was 
easy to believe that by "the people" they meant the shoemakers, weav¬ 
ers, carpenters, and tradesmen ui the army and in London who comprised 
the overwhelming ma^rity of their supporters. Indeed, as Richard Over- 
ton argued, the army was the only truly representative institution capa¬ 
ble of governing the country. Hence, "an appeal to the people" was certainly 
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m«an( to indudf the lower clts*e» dnd ra endow them with a corporative 
political exiatence^ tn relation to which all apecihc legblttive or executive 
inatitutiona (auch at Parliament) were allowed only secondary daims to 
political power. Theoretically, therefore, these radKal Intimetionf were 
attached to the use of this language, at least by tradition, when it reap* 
peared ml6d9. 

Whether particular authon. or the radicals viewed as a group, posi* 
lively Intended their words to be interpreted in this way is not so easily 
determinec^m part, because the obviously identifiable audience recep* 
tive to such an intetprentton (die army) is not part of the politial Kcne 
in 1689.^^ Nevertheless. I believe there are good reasons for supposing 
that these radical implications are constitutive of the meaning ol ihelr po¬ 
litical theory. First, as was demonstrated in Chapter 7. the radical position 
reemerged in the IhSOs m the context of a pi^iiKal movement dominated 
in Its composition by the same socioeconomK groups who had provided 
the audience for the Levellers. The language, therefore, retained its rad¬ 
ical resonance in the 1681-1683 period (and in 1685). and no author could 
pretend to appeal to that language several yean later without being aware 
that this panicular meaning and these social groups would be linked with 
It, Second, it is reasonable to suppose that some pamphleteers in 1689 
were consciously and personally identified with the Levellers, file ob¬ 
vious example of course is Wildman. who was a Leveller and was simply 
reaffirming what he had said forty years earlier. But there must have 
been others.'^* Third, the radicals’ opponents read them as if they meant 
to affirm a Leveller position. Naturally, this is not an mvanaUy reliable 
criterion, but. in the give-and-take of debate, it is usually possible to find 
a disavowal of some gtneralijf mistaken interpretation, as for example, 
the Levellers’ repeated refection of an imputed intent on their part to level 
all property. The radicals In 1689, however, unlike the Whigs, did not 
disassociate themselves from the imputation attached to their language 
suggesting that ’’the people” were "copyholders” or arusaru, tliat the 
franchise should be extended, or that the people at large were a corpora- 
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tivt body. FuuUy. bt«r rMj|caJ» who <OR»dous]y sought to idonti^y thdr 
position with the radkAb M spedficaUy in iei pi t t ed ihnr ideas (torn 
(hii sundpoint. 

In A Brief Justification. Ferguson links the asserrion that the people 
have "reserved privileges, liberties, and ri^o" that precede and need nor 
be spedhcally incorporated into a constitutson, remaining as a reservoir 
in (he hands oi the people, with an insistence upon "the birthright of 
every Englishman" to lay daim to these n^ts regardless of whether they 
have been "acknowledged" or "distinctly expressed" in particular docu¬ 
ments or statutes.*^ Ekeh the argument and the spedftc phraseology 
were repeatedly used by Lilbume and other LeveHers in their tracts. 
When Wildman writes in one of his pamphlets of the "customs and priv¬ 
ileges" of "the freemen of the aties and towns" of England, and the fact 
that government is "founded on equal freedom . . . [that is, on) every 
subject's free consent... to be given personally" to the lawi enacted "by 
his deputies" In Parliament, I can see no reason for believing (hat hii 
views have substantially changed since he presented them at (he Putney 
debates, or in tondon’s Ubenies, a tract that was reprinted in Is 

ii surprising, then, that the author of Rejections upon Our Late and 
Present Proceedings in England should, first, Unk together several radical 
tracts whose titles he cites, and second, taking their common argumeni 
that power has returned to the people, maintain that "if we should appeal 
to the sense of the peo^ m general." then the logical implication of this 
proposition is that they "must be allowed to have a nght of suffrage."'^ 
i believe Lacey is correct when, referring to the tracts by Humfrey. 
he speaks of "a Leveller c^oration to ^s thinking."'* There were, in 
other words, echoes and in the 1690s, we are not entitled to call them 
more than that—of the Levdlers' language m the radicals' defense of the 
Glorious Revolution. 

Later, in one of the most radkal pamphlets he ever wrote. Daniel Defoe 
specifically addressed himself Hus question in the context of the principles 
upon which "the late revolution was made."^^ He repeats the various 
crimes committed by fames II, as well as the general allegation of "tyr- 
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anny and oppr«$»ion" a$ jusTificarory reaaons for that r«vdutkm. But tfw 
primary point DefM wuhn to maJic u that there » alwaya a reaervoir of 
pobtural power in the people, aa a dutinct colkoive body, and that if br 
any reaK)n government t$ dsMolved. "the people have the right to place 
the tmat of government where they see ht." To the quescionf. Who are 
"the people'7 and How can they act together? Defoe cttee the Glorious 
Revolution as an instance in which "the people assembled in an universal 
mob to take the right of government upon themselves." This does not 
mean that they have to give "their personal suffrages" to every single 
issue, bu i i t also clea rly does not mean that i he people are to be identified 
with Parliament or representative government in general. In fact. Defoe 
IS unequivocal in defining "the people" as "the freeholders" of the coun¬ 
try. "When therefore I em speaking of the right of the people." he ex¬ 
plains. "1 would be understood of the freehoUers." Naturally. I am not 
attempting, ex post facto, to saddle all the 1669 radicals with the burden 
of Defoe's identification of the people with freeholders. Rather, the point 
is that the daim that power "devolved on the people" dearly seeined to 
imply, both for its defenders and itscniks. that some collective entity— 
"freemen." "freeholders." "copyholders." or all Englishmen entitled to 
claim their "birthnght"^xerosed a distinctive poliucal power at a level 
below that embodied in a corporative tnantucion such as Parliament. 
Other radicals also defended the 1669 revolution aa the outcome of the 
dissolution of government, a return to ihe state of nature, and political 
power reverting into the hands of the people. ^ 

One reason the radicals did not have to be more specific in their con¬ 
crete identification of "the people" is that they accepted, unanimously, so 
far as 1 can tell, the legitimacy of the Convention as a proper institutional 
representation of the nation. In this sense. Howard was not mistaJcen in 
his identification of the members of the Convention with the people. 
Nevertheless, judging by vdiai the radials experted that body to do in 
relation to the issues it actually debated, one can perceive a difference in 
the meaning of this assoaatlon. Companng a convention with a Parlia¬ 
ment. one r^ical explained that the former was not only a more repre¬ 
sentative institution than the latter, but also, it stood in a "highercapac- 
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ity" b«cau$< ii tvu abl« to fptik for "the community," $n entity that, 
according to the author, can be identified with the people a» they cxiec in 
a Mate of nature.^ In other words, it was precisely because political 
power had returned into the hands of the people that the Convention 
could claim "the supreme power" to act for their interests.*^ Ferguson 
wrote in similar terms ol the Convention aa "the great Council and . . . 
representative of the nation" earning in a state of nature, such as he be¬ 
lieved the condition of England lo be in 1688. ^ For this reason, he main- 
rained, members of the Lords or Commons "cannot sit in tha nature of a 
formal Parliament/' until after the constitutional issues have been re¬ 
solved by the Convention. Nor could one of the houses of Parliament 
claim a veto over the actions of the other; rither, both the nsture of the 
Convention and the practical eaigencies attendant upon the revolution 
(and existence in i state of nature) required that these repreaenutlves of 
the people produce some lond of national consensus.**' This view was en¬ 
dorsed by the radical author of A Letter to a Friend, who referred to the 
gathering as "a national convention made up of i he representatives of the 
community." Hie latter, in order to be "truly national," he explained, 
"must he larger than a House of Commons ordtnanly is," as indeed the 
Cemvention was. *** 

The extreme opposition to this vievrpoint characterized the Convention 
as merely a collection of individuali holding "private and unauthorized 
opinions."*** Its members, however, including Tories, cmild hardly afford 
to go that far. although various individuals were not reluctant to raise 
aelf-cKtical questions m the Convention debetes regarding tha source of 
authority for their actions. Nevertheless, whatever particular members 
said, the fact is that Convendon members acted, in the last analysis, us if 
they were members of Parliament. They tended to ignore the "higher ca¬ 
pacity" that the radicals attributed to them, though naturally they could 
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not ignore (he peaJier drruimunces under wh&^ they were meeting es 
t legislative body. To the author of Some Remdrfcs uyon Gcvemment. 
however, “this great Convenrion” offered the oppominity to "rebuild" 
the English political system, or to make "very consfederable" alterations 
in IIS structure.'^ This pamphlet provides an extmnely interesting neo- 
Harringtonian analysis of the government, leading to the conclusion that 
the "(actious interests and dissensions" that have arisen during the Iasi 
two centuries are rooted in a consani struggle between property and 
power. The author contends that this stnig^e cannot be resolved if the 
government is "rebuilt upon its old foundations." although he is realistic 
enough to admit that the traditional lorm of a "mixed monarchy" is the 
most likely outcome of the Convention's action.^ The point is not that 
he, or a lew others, held out hopes for a Commonwealth to emerge from 
the Convention. Quite apart from this general objective, there are all 
kinds of "constitutional" grievances and propoMtions^hanges in the 
suffrage, adoption of the secret ballot* abofition of a standing army, cre¬ 
ation of an independent judicury. and soon—which he expected the Con¬ 
vention at least to discuss before it relinquished its authority into the 
hands of a "normal Parliament."^ One might well believe chat king. 
Lords, and Commons repre s ented the happiest constitutionil arrange¬ 
ment in the world and still expect that (he Convention would not shirk its 
"higher" responsibilities (o the "community" by not taking advantage of 
the situation to examine the possibilities of making some modiftcations in 
(he English Constitution. The radicals. 1 am arguing, did entertain such 
an expectation, one that, fudging from the Convention debates, was not 
shared by its partiopants. The progressive dissatisfaction on the part of 
the radicals with the course ihe revoluiion was taking in 1689 is. in part, 
iraceable to their growing consoousnm that a unique opportunity for 
making constitutional revisions had presented itself to the nation, and 
that the pettiness and triviality of (he debates conducted by members of 
the Convention had allowed (his oppominity to slip away vrithout so 
much as even being noticed by them. 

It may seem paradoxical that the radicals couM accept (he Convention 
and not show any concern for the fact that it had not actually been elected 
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by ihe peopl«-Hl>ou^ neither had the Levdler>' inny. But what they 
wanted lo defend was the propositkm that "conungnity" retained a 
reservoir of political power in its hands that could be represented by some 
natioAally constituted endry that was nor dependent upon the normal 
modeof politknl operations. This view, as Defoe ex^idtly stares at length 
in his pamphlet, provides the people with a legituiU£ation of politkil 
povrer that they can use as leverage against imy existing pofiricat insti¬ 
tution. That was vrhat the radkab sought to defend, ar»d it explains why 
they attached soch creativt expectations to the Convention. But if the lat¬ 
ter was spcdfically distinctive in rtlacioA to a Parliament, what was the 
Convention's relationship to the peopled 

As has been mentioned, the Convention functioned, according to the 
radicals, within the context of a state of nature. The peo^e. Ferguson de¬ 
clared, have been "restored ... to thetr state and condition of pKmiiive 
freedom."*** That England in 1686 had been returned to a ttare of nature 
was a fundamenial premise of the radkals’ argument. The author of Re- 
flectionM upon Our Late and Presenf Proceedings was not wrong in noting 
that those who put forward "new models" of government in their writ¬ 
ings invariably begin with the aasumpfion that we ire in "a state of na¬ 
ture wherein the people are ar liberty to agree upon any government, or 
none at all."*** Yet. as was noted eiHier. the concept of the state of nature 
was not the exclusive property of radicali. As one of the Convention 
members observed, "k is not we that have brought ourselves into this 
state of nature"; rather, the king's actions have created this "stste of con¬ 
fusion" (hat the Convention is attempting to resolve.'** Still another 
view was axpretted by the author of The Thoughts of a Prfoalc Person... 
who recognixed that England had been returned to a stare of nature in 
which individuals now had to (ook to a defense of their rights as private 
persons. Together, these individuds constitute "a multitude, but no body 
corporate. 

Tories, however, both within and outade the Convention, were quick 
to fasten upon the radkal im^kations of this argument, with which they 
attempted to drive their Whig opponents toward the well-marked shelter 
of moderarion. The particular instrument at their dispoui was, as it had 
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bc«n in 1682. the Hobbnian idendhcabon o( the "FUte nature" vrith a 
"atate of war/’ coupled with the aooaJ terror of "the rabble" levelling the 
property of the wealthy at the pamculanzatioo of Hobbea’ concept. An* 
other Convention member’s eharaeterUahon of England exialing in a 
$taie of nature mu sc be reiected. Rochester decU red. because if it were ac* 
cepred. the nation would be "in a perpetual state of war,"^’’ Another 
speaker warned (hat "we must not leave ourselves to the rabble/' a point 
with which several of hw colleagues registered their agreement.'^ As 
lohn Bramston recorded in his Autobiography, the primary objective was 
"to avoid confusion’, . . to prevent anarchy, and the rabble from spoiling 
and robbing the noble and wealthy."'** The radicals, of course, hardly 
viewed the people or the state of nature from this perspective. To them, 
the people were sober, reasonable individuals capable of acting for the 
public good. They were willing to admit that a certain amount of "con¬ 
fusion" or even crimes were endemic features of a state of nature; what 
they plainly rejected, however, as the Levellers before them had done, 
was the equation of their interpretation of the slruatlon with a Hobbcsian 
war of all against all. or a rabble determined to attack existing property 
relations. Against this imputation. Ferguson confidently appealed to "the 
rational and ingenious pan ^ mankind" who not only existed in a state 
of nature, but who would prove to be the means of saving England from 
the "ignorant and mercenary men" who had encouraged james’ efforts 
to establish a tyranny.^ 

It is not quire accurate to say. as Kenyon does, thai "the dote associa¬ 
tion of Hobbes with contract was in itself sufficient to damn the idea in 
most men’s minds/'*' Raihet. what is true is that insofar as that identi* 
fkaiion cowM be made, it was certainly damning so far as the radicals were 
concerned. But the meanings of concepts such as "the state of nature" or 
"contract" were embedded in a political struggle and were, as contem¬ 
poraries recognized, associated with particular socioeconomk groups. 
The fact that this or that author had given prominence to a specitic notion 
did not, in itself, determine the outcome of this struggle. It is important, 
therefore, as was argued m Chapter 7. to reco^iae that Hobbes' theory 
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in ptrtkviax wm, througKoui d>« Ust hjlf erf the Kvenmnth emtury, a 
very uaefuJ weapon to be employed a^ainsi the radkaU, and that his the¬ 
ory was virtuaJly nerer em^oyed by them as a means of justifying or 
achieving their theoreticaJ goals. One reason the radicals so frequently 
dragged Hooker into the debate on their side is that he endorsed the ra¬ 
tional character of mankind, the origins of ptrfitica] sodety in the consent 
of the people, and a state of nature as a prepoliacal condition of individ¬ 
uals.^ These were centrally important propositions within the radicals' 
armory, advanced by an eminently respectable Anglican churchman, who 
could not anachronisiically be browbeaten with the charge of Hobbiim. 
Hooker of course, was not the eidusive refuge of respembility of the 
radicals; he was frequently died as a "pudioous” authority on behalf of 
more moderate, but non-Hobbesian verskma of coniraa theory. 

By the same token, the use of Hobbesian language to fend off radical¬ 
ism was nor a practice uniquely identified vriih Toryism. Burnet, forex- 
ample, preached several Krmons in 1669 eictoUing the fact that the nation 
had been saved by William from "a scare of liberty, without any restraint, 
that leaves all men to a full freedom of acting as they please.” Such a con¬ 
dition Burnet equated with '*a constant state of war,” a "miserable” sit- 
uarion in whkh individuals art exposed to "the wildness of ungovemed 
multitudes . . . the madness of lavHesa men.” One cannot help feeling 
that Burnet has here mulriplied his image of Major Wildman a thousand¬ 
fold. Certainly, the latter must have been induded among Burnet's "dis¬ 
contented” and "few ambitious . . . restless spinis,” who were not 
wholly satisfied with the outcome of the revolution.*' In another ser¬ 
mon. Burnet gave public thanks for the fact that ”we are not exposed to 
the fury of a leveUing multitude, nor the confusions of an equality among 
men," where our "estates and liberties” would be "at the mercy of |the] 
mere humor and passion" of capricious individuals.** To Burnet and to 
the Tories, in short, the identificanon of a Hobbesian state of war with a 
state of nature and "levelling multitudes" effectively placed a roadblodt 
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in (he path of th« radicals' cUiim for libarry or political power. And, more 
genertlly. what chew Whiga and Tories were responding to was any at* 
tempt by those on the left wing of the revoluao) to diieci that event to¬ 
ward more popuhst or radial channels 

All of the scholars wdio have su rveyed the pol i ncaJ literanj re of 1669- 
1690 in the last twenty years agree that there was a small but important 
minority ol radicaJ Whig writers, induding loc^. whose woHts ex¬ 
pressed a viewpoint that was disavowed by the vast majority of Whigs 
and Tories who formulated a pragmatically based, if theoretically con¬ 
fused. defense of the estabitshed government.** Most recently, the au* 
thor ol the most extensive bibliographical discussion of the politicai writ* 
ings of this period finds dramaiic confirmation of the dominance of this 
moderate perspective in those writings, and he, too, locales ihe Tw Irta- 
ttiti at ihe far left of the political spectrum as pan of a very small and 
select group of radical tracts. ** The mainstream of the 1669-1690debate 
concerning the meaning of the Glorious Revolution focused upon pre¬ 
serving the hereditary succession of the monardiy. justifying a de facto 
allegiance to the king {WiUiam) in possession of authority, relating obe¬ 
dience of (he subject to protecnon provided by the sovereign, dting his¬ 
torical precedents for the displacement of one monarch by another, jus¬ 
tifying the rights of a conqueror to authority, emphasiaing the voluntary 
abdication of lames II, and allusions to the providential and exceptional 
character of the bloodless transference of power that obviously expressed 
some fulfillment of God's intentions for England. 1 cannot, for reasons of 
space, reconstruct the dimensions of that political debate, as was at¬ 
tempted for the exclusion crisis period in Chapters 5 through 7. but even 
if this were done, it is clear from this summary of the range of arguments 
advanced in those political tracts that not one of them is of any Impor¬ 
tance to Locke or to his jusiificatioA of the Glorious Revoluiioi as pre¬ 
sented in (he Second Treatise. Indeed, as Goldie remarks, "not cniy did 
Locke avoid the conventional whiggish device of combining contract with 
possession, abdication, and conquesi. he specifically repudiated these doc¬ 
trines."*®' 

In other words. I bebeve the evidence demonstrates unequivocally that, 
within the context of the 166^1690 debate both within the Convention 
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PftrlMRient u>6 outside of it, Lodie's Two Treatius expresses a distinctive 
radical perspectiyc, and chat it does so in language that contemporaries 
ckarly perceived to have chose tpsahcies. To illusmie this point. I will 
make use o{ one partinilir detailed commentary on the basic character* 
istics of the radical postton. and then turn lo Locke's argument in order 
to show how he reproduces precisely these distinctive positiom in the 
Second Treattse. Finally, 1 will try to show how Lodte's contempor a ries 
recognised this associative reUbMship between the Tiao Treattses and 
the radical political perspective as it existed in 168^1690. 

Of the many tracts puUished in the wake of the Glorious Revolution, 
there is an extremely impressive though Uttle*known response to the 
radicals' position, a brief examination of which can usefully serve as a 
summary of the points t have been making, as vrelJ as provide a transition 
to the introduction of Locke's Ttoo Tmiues into the discussion.^ What 
makes this pamphlet impressive is the fact that it is a careful, point'by* 
point consideration of the ma^ themes of the radicals' political theory, 
"a very popular one, and therefore in great reputation with too many 
■mongii us."*" Not only is the work cogently wntten, but the author is 
faithful in reproducing the ratals' arguments and does not try for cheap 
victories by misrepresenting them. Use theory he is attacking is one 
grounded upon the pcopoiition thst there ii a "Fundamental Contract" 
according to which, if the king transgresses the limitations of his author¬ 
ity, the latter "is forfeitable and revocable."^ In this situation, individ¬ 
uals are returned to "a state of mere nature/' and political power reverts 
to the community, which is authorised to protect its reservoir of "rights, 
immunities and privileges as unalienable properries." with armed retist- 
ance if necessary.*'' 

"By a community," he writes, "these men understand not a society of 
men, actually consenting and formed into a public government, but only 
a society of families . . . voluntarily, ratxmally, and justly assembling 
and associating themselves from mutual benevolence in order to the com¬ 
mon good and safety.""’ Thu argument 1ct^>bes that since "alt men 
being equal by nature, every man is bom fret." and "alt authority and 
power is radically and originally m every single person." Government is 
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Mtablished thrauf(h the ‘mutual consent" given by ihcM individuals.^*^ 
In attacking thU theory, the author rfliH upon a watend’down version 
of Filmer's pairiarchalism. vdiirh i$ only casually and not very convinc' 
icigly introduced mto the diKusaion at certain points.^** His pnmary ob' 
}ect. however, U not to present and defend his own view of government, 
but to undermine the popular appeal of the r^dka) perspective. He there> 
fore marshals chose obiections against radicalism which he feels are most 
effective and are generally convincing to his contemporary readers. And 
It is this clearly delineated strategy that is of most interest to us as a com^ 
mentary on the political debate surrounding the Ctorsous flevolution. 

The radicals' conception of the state of nature, he argues, is simply a 
"hopeful condition." a mere "Flatonical idea" that they have projected 
onto mankind. It cannot be accepted, he suggests, because if we accept the 
radicals' contention that political power has devolved Into the hands of 
the people, this can only mean, in practice, that "the major pan" of the 
community will decide the issues. But. "the mafor part of every com¬ 
munity being ordinarily the worser part/' it would be foolish to assign 
such political power to "the multitude."’** In his view. If a state of nature 
were to be taken literally, it could only be "a state of war" in whi^ every 
individual stands as an "ersemy" to every other individual, "and then no 
man hath anything he can call his own."’** Thus, "the dinolutinn of the 
government" would lead necessarily "to the destruction of the whole 
community.”’*’ 

The author is straightforwardly dear about identifying this Hobbesuin 
condition with the fact that it would mean that people would "leave their 
proper rank and station" and attempt to "go up higher and take the place 
of our betters." To ciwlorse the arguments for egualiry advanced by the 
radicals is to subvert "the moral order of things/' and to allow individuals 
"to break out of their ranks" m the effort to redistribute political and so- 
cial power He denies that individusls are "free*bom." or that there is 
a ' moral power" or "natural right" attached to the multitude. becauK 
such a viewpoint destroys the assumption that "the relative duties of lu- 
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periors and in(«non" has its "(oundraon in Nature/' Instead, the radi¬ 
cals' theory imagines that these relabonsKips derive only from "contracts 
and agreements/' and on that basis, rt might well be argued that "every 
nation, city, town, lor] parish" is free to "choose what government seems 
best to them."^** Clearly, from his standpoint, if the radicals' arguments 
were to "make a deep impression on men's minds," the status of the ex¬ 
isting soaal and political order would be in senous trouble. 

in light of the kinds of arguments the radicals were making in 1689, 
their intentions in making them, and their readers' and critics' under¬ 
standing of those arguments, let us turn to a consideration of Locke's 7W 
Treatises of Govtmment as a contribution to this politkil debate. His 
specific condemnation of lames ll's actions, already discussed, appears in 
the final chapter of the Second Treatise, "Of the Dissolution of Govern¬ 
ment." Those actions are oted as examples of the kind of maladministra¬ 
tion on the part of the executive that brings about the dissolution of gov¬ 
ernment. That Locke believes the government of England in 1688-1689 
has been "dissolved" is <)uite dear. In a paragraph obviously added to the 
text in 1689, Locke argues that when ihe executive "neglects and aban¬ 
dons" his responsibility, "this is demonstratively to reduce all to anar¬ 
chy, and so effectually to dissolve the government... and the people be¬ 
come a confused multi tude. without order or connection In short, the 

people are returned to the state of nature. 

In these and the like cases, when ihe government is dissolved, the 
people are at hbeny to provide for themselves, by erecting a new 
Legislative, differing from the other, by the change of persons, or 
form, or both as they shall find it most for their safety and good, for 
the society can never, by the fault of another, lose the native and 
original right it has to preserve itself, which can only be done by a 
settled Legislative, and a fair and impartial execution of the laws 
made by it. 

Some commentators have denied that Lodte means to equate these con¬ 
ditions of the dissolution of government with the stale of nature, but this 
is a mistake.^ For it is precisely the existence of a Legislative and the 
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“tiir 4nd impartui neculwn oi tKc Uw' chat dmnbc9 (h« difference 
between life in dvtl Mdety and life in the icate of nature.^ As Uxke ex- 
plains in his chapter. "Of Poliiical or Civil Sodety/' 

Wherever therefore any number of men are so united into one »o> 
ciety. as to quit every one his executive power of the Uw of Nature, 
and... he authorizes. . (he Legitlatis'e... to make laws for him 
as the public good of rhe society shall require. , . this purs men out 
of a state of nature into thac of a comm onwealth, by setting up a 
judge on earth, with authority to determine all the controversies, 
and redress the injuries, that may happen to any member of the 
commonwealth; which judge is the Legislative, or magistrates 
pointed by It. And wherever there are any number of men. Iioveoer 
ossocia/rd, that have no such decisive power to appeal to, there they 
are still in the state of nature.^ 

This point is repeated several times throughout the Second Treatfse.^ 
Thus. Locke observes, an individual "can never be again in the liberty of 
the state of nature, unless by any calamity, (he government he was under 
comes to be dissolved."^ Certainly Englishmen m 1689, whatever their 
political vievrs. would have recognized the applkabibTy of this proposition 
to their situation. 

If. however, the government is dissolved, and men are returned to the 
state of nature, what beonnes of the political power that formerly ex* 
isied^ For. as Locke observes, one must "distinguish between the disso* 
lution of the sodety. and the dissolution of the government," as many of 
the radicali' critia, employing Hobbesian notions, did Society. 
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that 15, conoDuea to aidat after the iluaolution of government even in the 
state of nature. This ia because polhKal power returns to "the Commu¬ 
nity." which IS the creation of the onginaJ aooa] contract among individ¬ 
uals. Thus "the power that every individua! gave the society, vd>en he 
entered into it, can never revert to the individuals again, so long as the 
society lasts, but will always remain in the Community." Political power 
and "the Le^sladve an never revert to the people, whiJst that govern¬ 
ment lasts," beause once specific political institudoni vnih lawmaking 
authority are established, the people "have given up their political power 
. . . and annot resume it." But, Locke argues, "when by the miscar¬ 
riages of those in authority, it is forfeited," then, through "the forfeiture 
of their rulers," pobtical power "reverts to the society, snd the people 
hsve a right to act as supreme, and continue the legislative in themselves, 
or erea a new form, or under the old form place it m new hands, as they 
think good."^ The argument he is making presumes, therefore, that the 
dissolution of government returns men to ihe state of nature, but not as 
separate indivKfuals; rather, che people, acting as "the ^immunity" re¬ 
tain a corporative polittal power. 

And thus the Community may be said in this respect to be always 
the supreme power, but not as considered under any form of govern¬ 
ment. because this po%ver of the people can never take place till the 
government be dissolved. 

In other words, Locke's assessment of the Glorious Revolution and the 
condidon of England in 1689 nacHy expresses the radicals' position. 

To rephrase the point as an interrogatory, we might ask. Given what 
was being said by the radials in 1689, how would Locke's contempor a ries 
have interpreted the meaning of these statements I Following a brief at¬ 
tempt to answer this question through an exploration of the text of the 
Second Treatise, as a further illustration of this argument. I will discuss 
a few examples of the actual reacdons evoked by the appearance of the 
Tivo Treotises. Finally, in the postscript that follows this chapter. I will 
conclude with an examination of the little evidence available to us that 
sheds some light on Locke's intentions in publishing his major work on 
political theory. 

If Locke is addressing himself to an audience whose members are, or 
recently were, in a state of nature, what are the characteristics of that au¬ 
dience, and CO what degree would they be likely to find it an acceptable 
description of themselves? The com m only accepted answer is that Locke 
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was obvicmsiy himself lo the ahsrocncy. the propertied 

cUsses. Indeed, even when i here is no supportinf^ evidence to offer on be^ 
half of this interpretation, it has been steadfastly maintained, and all al¬ 
ternative readings of rhe Ttoo Tfe<trtses hav'e been summarily dis¬ 
missed.^’^ This is not surprising when we take into account ttvo other 
assumptions ihai provide the context for this interpmation. First, the 
Glorious Revolution itself "was almost entirely a movement of the aris¬ 
tocracy." or at least the propertied classes.’’* And second, the Ttpo Treu- 
tises provided the more or less officially accepted justihcation for this rev- 
olut ion. Thus, as a triad. there is a symmet rical and reinforcing quality 
10 these propositions. The last proposiiion. however, ta manifestly un¬ 
true. The Tvc Trtaiittf was not accepted as official Whig doctrine; on the 
contrary, "the radical implications of Locke's political theory" were at¬ 
tacked and teiected.’’’ But if. as recent hisroncal Kholarship has demon¬ 
strated. the traditional argument breaks down, we are left without any 
clear understanding of why this "movement of the aristocracy" found 
Lockean political theory unacceptable. This point is especially diffkult to 
explain if wc retain the first assumption, that Locke is addressing his ar¬ 
gument primarily to the landed class. Was he so ignorant of their political 
predilections as to misiudge what kinds of arguments would have an ap¬ 
peal to them? Or were they, as his readers, so obtuse as not to perceive 
that beneath all (be populist rhetorK. Locke was really a source of great 
assurance of political stability and aristocratic conservatism? It is rime. 1 
suggest, to take the language of the Two Trraii$rs seriously, and to rec¬ 
ognise m so doing that the work was primarily addressed not to the aris¬ 
tocracy and the landed class, but rather to the urban merchants, trades¬ 
men. artisans, and independent small gentry who constituted the social 
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(oundtttkHU lor uiy radial pt^dral th«ory-^ndudicig Lock«'>—in lev- 
enteaithHrenrury En^and. 

The Twq Treatises of Government reflects the language Shaftesbury 
and the Rye House Pica and of Monmouth's Rebellion, and not the Ian* 
guage of the Whtg and Tory magnates who managed the Glorious Rev> 
cdurion. The individuals most deeply involved in marshaling the social, 
economic, and political forces necessary to settle the crown on William 
and Mary were, with a few exceptions, the very men who had prosecuted 
the Rye House conspirators and tvho led rhe army and militia against 
Monmouth's troops. It is hardly surpnsing that they preferred not to be 
reminded of the events and ideas associated with the radKsls' activities in 
the 16d0t,^ It ii from this standpoint, I shall argue, that we can under* 
stand the reception given to the Two Treatises, and the gulf that stands 
between the arguments of that work and the posture adopted by the de¬ 
fenders of William Ill's government and by those who tried to creete an 
official Whig ideology in the 1690i. 

In the Second Treatise, lodie argues that individuals in the state of na¬ 
ture are "all equal and independent" and no one has more "power and 
jurisdiction" than any other, there being no "subordination or subfec* 
lion" among them. They arc independent, he insists, because they exist 
without "depending upon the will of any other man."^ Not only is the 
language of Lodie’s general des c r i p t ion of man's natural condition remi* 
niscent of that employed in the Lmller tracts, buc the Ust statement cited 
is the specific criterion upon ivhidi the Levellers relied for their determi¬ 
nation as to who was or was not digible to exerciK his natural rights 
through the suffrage. When later Locke takes up the discussion of various 
sodal relations among individuals, be allows that various sorts of fac¬ 
tors—age. merit, birth—may place some men "above the common 
level." but all this, he argues, is perfectly consistent vrith the principle of 
equality "in respect of junsdiction or dominion one over another." This 
is so because "every man" has an "equal right... to his natural free¬ 
dom." which consists in his not being subjected to the will or authority of 
any other man.*** 

In a direct answer to Filmer'a contention that men are "bom under the 
dominion of another," Locke reinstates the Levellers' claims that "all 
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m«n , . , bgm art ^ret."^ Tliif cDn^rontaocm occuit at the end of a dia* 
tusiton of the htstoncal development of variouF kinds of aocta! rtlanons 
in the state of nature in wK^ families, rribes, and dties are men- 
t ioned. Moreover, i n terms of these social relarions, Locke is willing to 
make a number of concessions to pamardtabsm.^ On the point dted 
above, however, the discussion is specifically about the form of govern¬ 
ment, and here, if being under the' 'dominion of another'' were perm! tted 
to be a general category descriptive of the political condition of individu¬ 
als, then no "lawful" government would be possible.^ Later, in the con¬ 
text of considering whether a "government can have a right to obedience 
from a people who have not freely consented to ii," Locke maintains that 
until the people "are put in a full state of liberty to choose their govern¬ 
ment and governors," by giving "their free consent," with the sutus of 
"being all free-men," it cannot daim such a He then reiterates 

what he takes to be the political status of these "freemen," reminding the 
reader that, "their persons are free by a native nght, and their properties, 
he they more or less, are iheir own, and at their own dispose" and not 
under the "dominion" of anyone else.^ The conclusion fcmng, ] am ar- 
guing^as did the Levellers—that individuals retain their "free-born" 
status so long as they do not lose it through particular sodal or historical 
developments, and the amount of property they possess is not, by itself, 
a sufficient criterion u to whether they have retained their sutus as free¬ 
men, though of course it is a very important factor affecting this deter¬ 
mination. 

We can say. therefore, as Locke does, that only an individual's consent 
can place him under a political authority, but it isalao true that, for Locke, 
an individual retains fus status as a freeman so long as he does not make 
himself dependent "upon the will of any other man," whafcter the spe- 
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cifit SQciai reiaiions th«t arue in the course of dme. For ju paragraph 28 
and other passages in the Second Treotist make dear, "servants'* depend¬ 
ent upon the wil) of another man may certainly be envisioned as a cate¬ 
gory included within the social reUtkms of the state nature.^^ tn other 
words, "civil society" and "the stare of nature" are for Locke correlative 
terms defined with respect to "jurisdiction or dommicm" in a rtncHy po¬ 
litical sense. Esther exinentiai condinon is compatible with various kinds 
of social relations. It is true, of course, as was argued in duipters S and 6. 
that the historical development of these sodal relattons may affect or de¬ 
termine which individuals mam their "native rights" as "lree*born" 
men through their ability to act as "egual and independent" persorts, but 
insofar as they do main this status, there is nothing m the Second Trea- 
Us* that justifies dte action of someone else in taking from them this nat¬ 
ural right as a claim for political power. 

When the question was put lo the Levellers by their opponents as to 
what their claim to polirical power was based upon, if not a certain 
amount of property or a "fixed share" in the kingdom, they replied that 
this political power vras a "native nghi" grourtded in the reason that all 
men were presumed to possess. When Locke raises the issue of what de¬ 
termines whether an individual is • "free/' "egual," "independent" per¬ 
son under the law, natural or civU, he gives the same re^y> It is his "rea¬ 
son and ability to govern himself" that he is presumed to have that 
supplies the standard. This means that hti understanding is able "to di¬ 
rect his will," and his status as "a freeman" under "the law of England," 
resides In the fact that he has "the liberty to dispose of his stctions and 
possessions according to his own will/' 

It might be asked. How, in more concrete terms, can it be determined 
when an individual has arrived at such • stage where he is presumed to be 
rational in a distinctly political sense? To this guestion, Locke supi^tes 
two answers, neither of which could have been too comforting lo his 
propertied readers. The first is a nstucvl cntenon of age and is independ¬ 
ent of particular political institutions. That is, when a person arrives at 
the "age of discretion" (taken by Locke as being twenty-one), "then he is 
I freeman," politically speaking, whether he exists under an already es¬ 
tablished government or in the state of nature. This, Locke makes clear, 
is only a presumptive cncerion of "reason" and pobtkal rights: the real 
test is whether he retains the liberty to act "nxonbng to his own will" or 
is dependent upon the will of another.*** The second concretization of this 
claim for political rights is one established by commonwealths them- 
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selves: the requifement ihAt indivjdu*ls subscribe to ''cMiks of fealry, or 
sllegisnce" or mike some other ''public owning of'* their sccepunce of 
its tegicimecy. For no government would make sudt a requirement or de* 
rive much security from its ndstence unJeai it presumed that individuals 
subKTibing to such oaths were able "to act like free men"—cattonat in* 
dependent persons directing their own tvills.^ Considering how far 
down into seventeenth'century English soaety this practice readted. In* 
duding not only a)! the higher military and civil olhcen, but also the low* 
eit levels of dvil servants and magistrates, schoolteachers, members of 
corporations, hvery companies, and so forth, this cntenon for the politi¬ 
cal status of a freeman ceruinly indvded members of sodoeconomic 
groups below the sutuiory requirement of a forty-shilling freehold. 

When Locke rums to a constderaoon of "the beginning of political so¬ 
cieties," he summariaes all the above cnieria constitutive of a freeman, 
and postulates that this political power is exercised "to make one Com¬ 
munity." which is to say "one body," to act for them, "vrherein the ma- 
pirity have right to act and conclude the rest."**’ Hie ina|onty of whom? 
The majority of the "freemen" who constirured the community—she 
consent of "every man" capable of everasing political power. For If the 
majority cannot act lor the whole, political society would be "immcdi* 
ately dissolved" and individuals would be returned to the state of nature. 
It is interesting that Locke states that individuals can constitute a political 
society in which "any number greater than the majority" can act for the 
whole, but not one in which the number U less than "the majority of the 
Community." 

And thus that which begins and aetually constitutes any political so¬ 
ciety, is nothing but the consent of any number of freemen capable 
of a majority to unite and incorporate into such a sociery.*** 

It If worth pausing at diis point to remind ourselves that every one of 
these Lixkean assumpnons was subjected to violent criticism in 1669 by 
contemporanes who had no hesitanon in associating them with daims to 
a "natural right of the multitude," a suffrage based upon "the majority," 
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or the "icvdling" nibUe. And cmvvmly. no one except the ndtcaU In 
1669 was making sudi argument. And even most of their tracts were not 
so unequivocally committed to this radica] language as war the 5econd 
Treatise. 

[ am not suggesting that locke's ten as. in itself, unequivocally clear as 
to who qualifies (or membership in his pohbcal sodery with respect to the 
socioecMiomk status of these individuals. Indeed, as 1 noted earlier, there 
were sound political reasons for maintaining an ambiguous posture on 
this and several relaied issues. What this means, however, is that in a sit* 
uation in which various interpretations of the text are possible, it is legit' 
imate to ask, What kind of evidence can be presented relating to the au' 
thor'a intentions or the nature of the audience to whom his remarks are 
directed that might increase the fusibility of one interpretation relative 
to the others? And in that context, I am arguing that there are serious 
deficiencies with respect to the standard assumption that Locke intended 
to direct his argument chiefly toward thoK substantial propeny holders 
who also constitute the member s of his political sooety as defined m the 
Second Treotise. No such ctmservative audience can be shown to exist in 
1669 who derived rfiai meaning from their reading of the text; no con* 
aervative authors, directing their arguments toward the audience of large 
property owners, can be shoum to exist who were advancing the same er- 
guments Locke puts forward in his work; nor, given Locke’s political k* 
tivlties, associates, and objectives in the 1680s, does such a reading of the 
text make sense in terms of his intentions as a pditkal actor. In all these 
respects, however, it can be shown that there is a historical context for the 
radical interpretation of the text, and I believe, therefore, that at least a 
prima facie case must be con c eded for the plausibikty of reading the ar¬ 
guments of the Second Treatise from this stindpoini. 

Since political power in 1666 had reverted into the hands of the com¬ 
munity, the notion that the fate of the country, dependent upon the de- 
dsKm to erect whatever form of government they desired, rested with 
"the majority of the community,” not only would have, but as we have 
seen, drd terrify people. It is not difficult to see why this was so. When 
Locke describes how "the majority having ... the whole power of the 
community naturally in them, may employ all that power in making laws 
for the community from time to tune, and executing those laws by offi¬ 
cers of their own appointing,'' he calls this brm of government "a perfect 
democracy.” Now, I am not suggesting that Locke is advocating a demo¬ 
cratic commonwealth. Rather, there are two points worth noting about 
this statement that commentators have ignored. The first is that without 
some very expbcit restrictions to the contrary, all men, upon entering 
into political society, are assumed by Lodte to be able to exercise their 
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natural nght ol suffrage "in malung law$ for the Community." Of 
course, various practices concerning the right to vote, as vre saw in Chap¬ 
ter 4. were in force in seventeenth-century tnghmd. but the "common 
right" lo the suffrage, both as a princi^e of adjudicating controversies 
employed by Parliament, and as a claim contained in the Levellers' polit¬ 
ical writings, placed the burden of proof upon those seeking to restrict this 
"natural right" of freemen. In beginning with democracy as the first and 
broadest "form of government." Locke is employing ihe same reasoning 
with respect to the exercise of political power. 

The second point, which rests upon all that has been said about the 
first, IS that, in 166S-l6g4, poUiical ppwr hai reneried bock to the com¬ 
munity. and therefore, tnto the hand* of the mofority. All those restric- 
tions placed upon the exercise of the suffrage tehich are purely conse- 
gueni upon the specific charactenstics of a specific form of government 
have now "lapsed." along with the government itself. Obviously, and 
simply as a marter of logic, such rettcKTions as are tied to the form of gov¬ 
ernment cannot retain their validiiy when the form of government Itself 
has dissolved, as it had through the tenons of lames II and (he occurrence 
of the revolution. No wonder that, according to the radicals' reasoning, 
proposals were made for rewriting the Constitution that involved a re¬ 
structuring of the suffrage, or that they looked to some "national" rt^ 
resentative of "the community" with a more extensive base of political 
power than that attributable to a normal House of Commons. That Locke 
applies the reasoning in this paragraph to the situation in 1689 seems ev¬ 
ident from his reaffirmation of the argument that politioil power has re¬ 
verted to the people, and "when ii is so reverted, the Community may 
dispose of It again anew into vrhat hands they please, and so constitute a 
new form of government."^ That this new form of government included 
the possibility of "a perfect democracy" as an outcome (though a very 
unlikely one) of the Convention was, in itself, a frightening pro s pect for 
Englishmen to contemplate. Leaving this extreme aside, however it cer¬ 
tainly followed, again as a logical implication from Locke's reasoning, 
that any "compounded and mixed form" of government might emerge 
from the exercise of constitutional power by "the majortiy of the com¬ 
munity." Even if the latter were not so unwise as to keep this power In 
their hands (as a democracy), the very fact iKai they had it was the real¬ 
istic point in controversy, and the precept that marked off the radkali 
from all other political positions current in 1689. 

I have offered a radical reading of the text of the Second Treatise as, 1 
believe 1 have shown, the radicals themselves formulated their argument 
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ftnd iKeir crido perc«iv«d it m 1609. Ev«n if it were granted for the mo¬ 
ment th«t this was not the way Lodee intended that his argument should 
be read, there is no doubt that, given what his contemporaries were say¬ 
ing, his audience had more than a piavsiMe ground for reading the Second 
Treatise from this perspeerive. To strengthen this point further, and to 
separate it, methodologicaUy speaJung, from the way in whidi eight¬ 
eenth' or nineteenth-century readen interpreted the work, over which 
Locke had no control, it must be noted that Lodte did not exist in a state 
of innocence with respect to his knowledge of the kinds of arguments 
being made or how they were being interpmed by his conten^raries, as 
his pamphlet buying and his interest in the activities of the Convention 
Parliament demonstrate.*^ As an author, therefore, he must be assumed 
to have a certain amount of responsibility for employing a language and 
particular arguments that have been generally identified with a speciric 
polttical viewpoint, positively and negatively, by the audience to whom 
his own work is addressed. 

Having established a plausible context in terms of which Locke's read¬ 
ers could have read the Ttao Treatises, let us ask, Is this the way in which, 
in fact, they did read that work^ If Locke's hook had provoked numerous 
replies or widespread comment ui 160^1690, it might be easier (though 
not necessarily) to answer this i|uesoon. As several scholars have noted, 
however, this was not the case. Rebtively speaking, the Tvo Treetites of 
Government did not attract ■ significant amount of attention, and explicit 
references to it by other authors are few, though the total is slightly 
larger than has been generally assumed.*’* Since thcK references have 
been discussed elsewhere. I do not propose a general review of them here; 
rather. 1 shall look it one of these references from a Whig, another from 
a radical, and, indirectly, a third from a Tory, in order to determine from 
their remarks the degree (o which the perception of Locke's argument as 
an expression of the radical politkal perspective is the consensual be d rock 
of their responses, positive and negative, to his work. 

William Atwood was a Whig bwyer who had involved himself in the 
Brady-Peiyt debate over legal history during the exclusion crisis. He may 
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have known Locke penMuHy from ihai period «ince he wa» very close to 
their mutual friend, fame* Tyrrell. Fdlowing the Glonou* Revolution, 
Atwood wrote several tract* defending that event and WlUiam's daim to 
the throne, the moat famous of whnh was The fundamental Constitution 
of tht English Covemment. It is in this work that Atwood refers several 
times to the Ttro Treatises of Covernmeni. Indeed, he calls the latter the 
best work on ”avil polity" in English.”^ Arwood, then, is generally pos' 
itive in his attitude toward Locke's book. The primary reason for this re* 
sponse appears ro be the fact that they share a common enemy in Filmer, 
and as was noted earlier. Whig political theory, whether framed f rom a 
historical'legalistic standpoini eras a natural rights/narural law position, 
was united m ns opposition to Filmer and divine right m any of it* several 
guise*. Atwood praises the author of the Tvo Treotisei for his demoli* 
(ion—assisted by the work of his "learned friend," Tyrrdl's Patriareha 
non Monarcka—^( the Filmerian theory.^ On this ground, Whigs of all 
persuasions could agree. Nevertheless, Atwood has an important criti¬ 
cism to make of Locke’s argument. 

Interpreters and hisionans who have referred to Atwood’s comment* 
on Locke have argued that the difficulty of linking the Two Treorries of 
Government vnth orthodox Whig pdiiicaJ thought in 16S9 (as reprt* 
sented by Atwood | arose from the fact i ha t Locke was * ’ too philosophical" 
in his treatment of polcHcs This specific interpretation of Atwood's re* 
sponse to Locke is then generalized as a characterization of the con tern* 
poraneous reaction to the Two Treatifes. and in this fonn, the argument 
has become a shibboleth in the secondary hteranireon Locke. His Ideas, 
it IS alleged, were too abstract, couched in the language of corKeprs such 
as the state of nature, natural law, and so on, to be appreciated by his con* 
lemporanes. Thus, as Kenyon puts It. Locke's "austerely unhistorkal ap¬ 
proach’' to politics made his political theory "seem irrelevant to the prob¬ 
lems of current politics.’’^ This pcMttion is itself wiihoul historical 
foundation, and entirely too abstract in relation to the poUricat debate as 
it aaually existed in \6S^. Kenyon and others are entitled to their own 
views as to whether the Two Treorises is "loo philosophical" or pcditically 
"irrelevant," but as a presumptively histoocally grounded reading of 
Locke’s contemporaries’ reaction to the book, there is not the slightest 
shred of evidence m its favor. Not one of those who referred to Locke or 
his book said anything whatsoever about its being too philosophical or 
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poiiticaUy irrel^vsint to the iMues m t rteson for eirher Uldng or disliking 
the work. Rather m we shall see. Anvood's crindsm is both more specific 
and more polincaUy focused apcm the events of 1689 than this omonkal 
reading of Locke suggests. 

Most of the rundamrniff/ ConstiAthon is a historical commentary on 
the relations between bngs and Parliaments in the English past, but to¬ 
ward the end of the work, Atwood takes up a discussion of "our" recent 
Convention and its legal and polincal status. It is at this point that he crit¬ 
icizes some writers who "are too loose in their notions." because they 
"suppose the consequence of a dissolution of this contract to be a mete 
commonwealth, or absolute anarchy, wherein everybody has an equal 
share in the government." Atwood clearly has Locke in mind, for he cites 
the passage from the Second IrtMist on the dissolunon of government, 
with power returning mto the hands of the people, as an illustration of 
his point. It is precisely this point he refuses to accept; that is, power does 
not return to "the people," Rather, he insists, it is "evident the govern¬ 
ment may still continue," even in the drcumstances of james U's Right 
and the Glorious Revoluoon, to which this discussion is being applied. 
For in Atwood's view, the notion that the people could "new mold the 
government, or set up the bke, as they thought ht," is exKtly the kind of 
"anarchy and confuakin" he wishea lo prevent. To argue for this propo¬ 
sition, he maintains, ii to bring "government back to its first principles 
sooner than our Constitution allom." In other words, the abdication of 
(he king reverts polirkal power no further than into the hands of Parlia¬ 
ment; it certainly does not place that power in the hands of the people, 
nor has the government been "dissolved," nor can any new constitutional 
order be erected by the people, "as they think fit." These propositions are 
far too radical, polukilly speaking, fw Atwood to accept. He affirms this 
point by citing from the rWical tract. A Utter to a Tritni, the very sr- 
guments quoted earlier, and repeated by Locke. These arguments, he 
notes, were em^oyed to justify a view of (he Convention as a "truly na¬ 
tional" and "larger representative of (he people" than a normal Parlia¬ 
ment, and as a means of endorsing the people's right to make constitu- 
Hona] changes in the English government. • claim that is anathema to 
Arwood, but one that, as we have seen, Locke himself suppor t e d . There 
can be no doubt t hat Ativood's criticism of Locke is focused precisel y u pon 
the latter's will i ngnesa to endorse these " loose" a nd "anardiical'' ideas of 
radical writers like the author of the tract he names, and that in his opin¬ 
ion. the ideas of both men are meant to apply to the political situation of 
1668>1689. 

But why does Atwood objea so strenuously to this part of Locke's ar¬ 
gument f When he refers to the "anarchy" of a dissolution of govern¬ 
ment, power reverting to the peojde, and the state of nature as a prepo- 
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lilica I condition. Atwood spells oui ihesonal unplkauons of the argument 
very dearly. By insisting upon the “equality" of this condition, and the 
absence of “subordination or aubiection" in the stare of nature, this pO' 
sition endorses the claim (hat “not only landed men. . . but copyholders, 
servanis," and “every individual plebian" wcpuld be entitled to have a 
' 'share'' in the govern meni. ^ Atwood echoes (he warning of speakers in 
the Convention about not allowing “the rabble" to gain political power. 
Anarchy, to him. means (hat poUticaJ power “escheats to every man 
within the kingdom, freeman and servants" and that ii a truly frighten¬ 
ing proposition.^ As Burnet, another Whig, articulated these fears, he 
thought the claim (hat (he government was dissolved might be “carried 
so far, as to infer from ii. that all men's properiies, honors, rights, and 
franchises were dissolved, 

In order to defeat these impiKaiions. Atwood insists that any “state of 
nature," should it exist, must be identified with Hobbes' state of war.^ 
In short, Atwood crittcizes Locke for incorporating into the Tuv Treatises 
certain specific arguments that he explicitly identifies with the radicals, 
which he linb to the political events of tb^l689 and the Convention, 
and which he reads as ■ defense of the rights of" plebians'' below the level 
of those “landed men" who constitute the membership of Parlument. 
Though a Whig, Atwood iS not above using the Tories' tactic of citing 
flobbes as a means of undermining the appeal of this political argument. 
This djstinaly political reaction, and not some disaffection with philoso* 
phy. provides the grou nd for and Mgni fkance of Atwood 't criticism of the 
Two Treotuet of Covtfnment. 

The radical reference to that work is contained in a popubr tract, Pofit* 
rcdf Aphoritmt. published in 1690. It is an unusual reference in that this 
pamphlet, in the space of thirty'one pages, manages to cite approximately 

A(«Mod. fan4Mmtnt*l CeaNtfarv*, p, |0Q: sppgn^s p IS 

^ Aiwoed. fund^menMl Conunutwt, p 10, sfipmAi. p. 14. 
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drfenM thrserMu of ihs Whip and Tbry mognom si ihr timrof ihc Cleneus Rarolunex 
spoiiit ’’die wild f M re ft ua imo irfach the vwwnsry dwenri of seow asaiout rspublicafu" 
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Allowing for tlw polenural aipfp*aiM3B of the In^hnp cffoci of Locke'a pdinca] theory. 
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twenty-five wntencei or paragraph; the Two TrtaHiet, all of them 
plagiarized in the »en5e that their origins are never identified or acknowl¬ 
edged. Pofittcai Aphorisms is a sutement of the radkal viewpoint, and 
the core of its argument U provided by these passages from Locke'^U 
conception of the state of nature, the right to resistance, forfeiture of the 
trust, disaolurion of the government, power reverting to the people, and 
many more points are incorporated into the author's argument. 1 have 
discussed the importance, composition, and history of this pamphlet at 
length elsewhere,^ Suffice it to My here that the radkal author of PoUt‘ 
itai Apheriimt had no diffku Ity in perceiving the affinity between his po¬ 
sition and that of Lodie, and he, unlike Atwood, endorses the very argu¬ 
ments in the Two Treatiitf which the bner rejects, and, 1 am arguing, on 
the same ^unds-^heir relation to his political perspective in 168^ 
1690. 

The third, Tory, reference can be treated even more briefly beciuM it 
is (he same pamphlet, The Church of Diglond Ooefrine of Non-flesisf- 
ante futtiManJ Vindtcared, from which 1 ated earlier as part of the de¬ 
lineation of the contextual parameters of the pdittcal debate in 1689. It is 
an indirect reference to Locke because it b a reply to Poliriral Aphorisms, 
(he argument of whkh is literally taken from the Two Trearues of Goo* 
tmment. I will not repeat the critkisms advanced by this Tory author 
against the radical arguments of these two works that, as we esn now see, 
were ^ite dearly directed'-^pehally since he proceeds carefully, point 
by point, in his critique-^gainst the vie«vs expressed in Locke's Two 
Trtotitti. Across the political spectrum, therefore, from Tory to Whig to 
the radicals in 1689, that work was perceived as a radical political itaie- 
ment, dearly relevant and popular m the context of the political events of 
the Glorious Revolution, Whether this was agood or bad feature of the 
book depended upon the poKitkal perspective of the interpreter, but there 
is absolutely no ambiguity in the minds of Lixke's readers as (o his polii- 
kil position. 

^ Ashmft and Go yw a ih , '’Fermcnoa of WlUg Idcofa g y/' Tindy m hit Con* 
OMrmr abo bu*rp»<j bem Lecht't Tue ta svfpwT hb t»dK*l poMtkn. 
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What happened re the Tuw TrtaUitt oj Gonentment after it appeared in 
print, how it$ arguments were viewed rhrou^ the eye« of Paine, leffer- 
son. Adam Smith. Rousseau. Bentham. and Man, is another story. J 
have tried to explain how and why the work came to be writren and what 
meaning its ideas had for Locke and for those associated with him in the 
political movement organized to defeat the forces of popery and tyranny. 
Yet, with (he exception of the corKluding section of the last t^pter, all 
that Hat been said regarding the Tipo Trea/tses could be defended In re* 
lation to the process of vrfrmg that work, even if it had never been pub¬ 
lished. Nearly ten years elapsed between the time Locke began work on 
the Ticv Treatises and his delivery of the completed manuscnpt to the 
printer. Given that a number of Ltxke’s other vrerks went through a sim¬ 
ilar gestation period, and considering the special political drcumsninces of 
the )680s that inhibited the publication of a work like the Ttpo Trtati$€$. 
the fact of this rime lapse is not. in itself, especially problematic. 

Still, the decision to publish a written work is a separately identifiable 
action, and we may vrell ask. Why did Locke make his manuscnpt avail¬ 
able to the public^ Strangely enough, this guenion has never been asked. 
It h as al ways been assu med that Locke published t he Two Treairses in or¬ 
der to justify (he Glorious Revolution When Peter Laslett challenged the 
previously accepted orthodoxy in order to place the wnnng of the wo^ 
within the excluiion-cniit period, he left this part of the orthodoxy in 
place. Locke himself says in the ^face that he hopes his "discourse con¬ 
cerning government" will prove "sufficient to establish the throne of our 
great restorer, our present King William; and to make good his title in the 
conMnt of the people ... and to justify to the world, the people of Eng¬ 
land, whose love of (heir just and natural rights, with their resolution to 
preserve them, saved (he nation when i( was on the very bnnk of slavery 
and ruin,"^ It would appear, therefore, that the proposition is solidly con¬ 
firmed by Locke's own words. 

On further reflection, however, it must be evidem that the claim that 
Locke wished to justify the Glorious RevoluHon, while it says something, 
does not say very much. For. except for the lacobites (an active and vocal 
minority who rejected the revolution) ererybody i^h> published works 

' Two rrrafBM, p*vtac«. 
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during this period did so in order to justiFy that event . ^ As « rfiatscteri' 
zation oi the appearance in print M riie Two Trearises, this proposition, 
though true, is hardJy discriminating in in application to that work in the 
context of the publication of hundreds of others. Is it possible to be more 
specific as to Locke's reasons for publishing the Ttao Treorises? 1 believe 
it is. Even Locke's decision to publish fus vrork, I shall argue, was an act 
of solidarity on his pan with the radical cause as It existed in 168^1690. 
At a time when the radxals' interpretation of the sigruiicance of the GlO' 
rious Revolution was under direct attack from the Tories and was treated 
with compliciious sdence by the Court Whigs, and at a moment when 
their disappointments and dashed expectations at the course the revolu* 
tion was taking were mounting, the radKils launched an ideological 
counterattack. Suddenly, critical evaluations of the revolution from the 
left appeared in print. These were coupled with pamphlets asserting its 
lusiihcaiion in the most radical terms.’ Locke's Two Treatites of Govern* 
ment, 1 am arguing, was in lact one of the opening shots fired in this de¬ 
fense of radicalism. 

That the Two Treotisn ei^ressed a radical vievrpoini. I think 1 have 
demonstrated m terms of both the text and the context, but in order to 
connect the radicals' ideological battle against other )ustificatk)ns offered 
on behalf of King William with Locke's intentions m publishing hia work, 
we need to have a clearer view of his personal conception of the Glorious 
Revolution. Unfortunatdy, Locke's direct comments on that event are 
scarce. Nevertheless, from Locke's correspondence and an imporunt 
manuscript that has only recently come to Hghi. 1 think it is possible to 
reconstruct the basic dimensions of that conception. At the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1686, Locke's friend. Dr. Charles Cooddl, wrote to him of "the won¬ 
derful success" that Cod had given to the Pnnce of Onnge in his under¬ 
taking "to deliver our miserable and distressed kingdoms from popery 
and slavery," a characterization of that event shared by Locke, as his 
friends knew very well. Goodall went on to report james ll's flighty and 
the composition and assemMy of member s of the Convention. Coodall 
hoped his news "will encourage you to return to London as soon as you 
can settle your affairs tn Holland."* 

On lanuary 31,1689, Lady Mordaunt, vrho, it should be noted was ac¬ 
tive (independently of her husband. Lord Mordaunt) in the radical cause 

* For • <ntifoJ diKUMioa et n««Hr mo h y aSieJ poK-Revoluclen pamphlm, Murk 
GcUie. ''The Revol uo on ot 1S89 end the ScmctbreeS Mitka) Ar gu ment," gwilrtin of 
ttotth m tht Hkfftontnei 93 (Winter ISaOj.STVM. 

* Mark CoUie, "The Reeo at Tree Whiggiim, tS6^S4." Hmoff of PNilkaf ThaNgfir I. 
no. 2<)unel90O) 22(^224. My in dtb w dn ej e la dusvery lagcrtsw enkk ie evdetw in the 
dtwuMion below. 
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4S one of )ames lohnsion's intelligence sources^ wrote to Locke that King 
James' departure and the esubbahment of "this cmvention’' have 'given 
us ... an occasion not of amending the government, but of melting it 
down and mak(ing| all new. whkh makes me wish you there to give them 
a right Kheme of government, having been infected by that great man. 
Lord Shaftesbury."^ Clearly, she had rason tobriieve that this "melting 
down" role assigned to the Convention was a viewpoint shared by Locke, 
as indeed it was. In a very importani lener to Clarke on (he eve of his 
departure from Holland. Locke wrote. 

Men very much wonder here to hear of Committees of Privileges, of 
Grievances, etc., as if (his were a formal parliament and were not 
something of an other nature and had not business to do of greater 
moment and consequence, , . People are astonished here to see 
them meddle with any small matters ... for that now they have an 
opportunity offered to find remedies and set up a constitution that 
may be lasting for the security of civil nghti and the libetiy and 
prope rty of all the su bjects of the nation. These a re thoughts worthy 
(ofj such a convention as this, which if fas men suspect here) they 
think of themselves as a parliament and put themselves into the slow 
methods of proceeding usual therein, and think of mending some 
faults piecemeal or anything less chan the great frame of the govern¬ 
ment. they will let slip an opportunity which cannot even from 
things within last long.* 

That Locke believed the Convention to be a constitutional •remedying 
body offered a unique opportunity "to hnd remedies and set up a consti¬ 
tution" for tngland rather than "a formal ^Kiament" whose limited and 
"piecemeal" approach to reform was unsatisfactory is abundantly dear 
from this letter. Thu view he shared with other radicals. )ohn Humfrey, 
for example, m his Good Advicr Btfort it be Too Lore, vrritten simulta¬ 
neously with the dace of locke's letter, pleaded vnth the Convention to 
rewrite the Constitution, warning them that "if they do it not now, the 
ages to come will have occasion to Marne them forever."’ 

The radicals were not committed to a Commonwealth, their opponents' 
accusations to the contrary notwithstanding, but they did think in 
"larger" and more "national" tenns about the events of the revolution, 

* Corrnfondtnft, 3: $31, Jsims MwMon wiow to BmOndt dwi both Lord ind Lady 
Mordaunr were enthuHaMk w u pentts of William'* mv ai wm. and lady M wdaont waa la* 
chitM in h« group of (pies or mioTDMKs IN lapulv. ed . Ce^*r>pondmi>r Von WUIem ril 
eo Van Non* WiiUm Btntiatk. S wda.. The Hague: Marumi* Nuhoff. 142S, 

* Co'mpendonrr. 3;$4$-$aa 
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and they disf^ayed a marked impatience with those whose minds were 
wholly preocnipied with meddling vrith snuU matters artd who could not 
recogniae chat issues "of greater moment and consequence" were at stake 
in determining the outcome of the revoluciM. As locke noted, if "the 
great frame of the government" fthe Consdtunoct itself) "has not been 
invaded" by fames U's actions, then "men have done very lU to com' 
plain." But U it has, then it is the obtiganon of iKts Convention to see 
"where the frame has been put out of order" and repair the' 'original con' 
stitution." Ihe constitutional role of the Convention, in ocher words, is 
directly tied to the radicals' assertion that lames' invasion of the Consti* 
lution—and not William's landing in England^^ ihe basis for his for* 
feiture of authority and the disaolunon of the government. As we have 
seen, this represented s keystone of the radicals' political theory and their 
interpretaiton of the meaning of the Glorwas Revolutioft. And it is pre* 
dscly this assertion of fames' forfeiture that, by the end of 1689, is under 
concerted attack in the sermons and pamphlets being published. 

Following his return to England, Locke continued to complain with 
"indignation" of "the dilatory methods and slow proceedings" of the 
Convention, at a time when "the urgency of affairs" in "this crisis" de* 
manded a firmer and swifter defense of "the Protestant and EngUsh in> 
terest" against its enemies, domestic and foreign. Indeed, so angry was 
locke at this "delay" in the progress of the completion of the revolution 
that he regarded it as nothing lew than a "criminal" action on the part of 
those responsible,* In April, he wrote to Ctariie that the refusal of the 
House of Lords to consent to the Commons' bill requiring bishops to take 
an oath of allegiance to Wilbam and Mary had "put a stop" to "the set- 
tlement of the country," adding that, "I grow more atid more sick of this 
world."* This is not, I suggest, a reflection of any suicidal indinations on 
Locke's part; rather, he, like a growutg number of others on ihe left, have 
become "sick" with the way events were unfolding, the Individuals re* 
stored to power and prominence, the active propaganda efforts of the An¬ 
glican clergy, and in general, those tendencies which were undermining 
the force oi the revolution and "the settlement of the country." locke 
had, after all, written to Mordaunt a few weeks before that "1 wish for no 
other happiness in this world but to see |tb« revolution] completed and 
shall never be sparing of my mite where it may contribute any way to 
it."** If Locke felt chat his health would not permit him to accept an am* 
bassadorial post abroad, he could, nevenhelew, contribute something to- 

* Corrrtfo»iena, 3:57^576 Thi* Irrm is addrunJ id Lead Mofdmni. 
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ward the e^rt to get the revnluom and the redemption of England ha^ 
on the nght track. That coniributkm. \ am arguing, waa nothing kaa than 
a radical mamfeato, embodying the true principles of govemmeni. 

By August, )ust two weeks before he delivered the Two TreaPises to the 
printer, Locke is writing to Limboreh of "the machinations of some peo* 
pie" who are responsible for the divisions within the country, and the fact 
that "it is certatnly a mistake that no bishops have taken the oath of ah 
iegiance." Even worse, "someof them are persisting in their opinion," by 
which I believe Locke means not only that they are refuaing to accept the 
necessity for such an oath, but also that this acrion is supported by their 
opinion concerning the legitimacy of the enisling government and, in a 
larger sense, by various watered down versions of the pobtical theory to 
which they have always subKnbed.*’ 

In April 1689, some radicals proposed that the new oath of allegiance 
be subKrtbed to by all adult males as an expression of universal popular 
consent to the govemmeni, and as a tactic designed to pm extreme pres* 
sure on the Tones. Samuel fohnson even suggested that those who re* 
fused the oath should be treated as outlaws.*’ In a radical tract published 
just before the Tvo Trfottse* went to press, the author expressed amate* 
meat that so soon after the revolution there should be "so msny discon* 
tented persons among us," a "considerable body oi malcontents." who re* 
fused to acknowledge the legitimacy of ihe government on de jure 
grounds.*' fie presents ihe Lockean resistance argument, emphaslaing 
that, "it is evident, that lames II has forfeited all rights to the crown, even 
before his desertion," and hence, he was justly and rightly opposed by the 
people who were entitled to take up arms against him. Nevertheless, the 
author is disturbed by the fact that su months after the revolution this 
principle still has not been accepted by many, including some persons 
holding government positions. The clergy are particularly responsible for 
teaching erroneous political doctrines, and must repent for having be¬ 
trayed "the natural rights of the society." ftowever, all "those who op¬ 
pose themselves" to the doctrine of forfeiture and resistance "are de- 
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clAred enemies of the state, and . , . the authors and abettors of tyranny 
and 

The radicals were outraged by the return of their oU enemies—Danby, 
NoitingKam. and Halifax—tu power.’' Indeed. Morrice wrote of Not' 
tingham that '"the wb^e kingdom. . . (was) alanned" that he would be 
privy to (he secret counsels of stale.’* In June, John Howe declared in the 
Commons that "t cannot believe that those who have sat in Council with 
King James, to the last, are fit now to be in Coundl."” Howe made such 
a fierce attack on Danby that the king sent Dykvelt as a personal emissary 
to plead with him to moderate Kis retnarks, but to no avail. Howe replied 
that he was doing the king a service by "rescuing him from false 
friends."’* Other radicals took up this theme, the effect of which was to 
increase the level of William’s hmiility toward them. By the beginning 
of August, the king was openly angry wnh Mordaunt, Howe, and Dele- 
mere, and he wanted to send J^n Hampden as ambassador to Spam just 
to be rid of him.” In October. Francis Charlton made known his dissai* 
iifactlon with William for employing Halifax.* On Chrisanas Day 1689. 
Thomas Wharton wrote a vehemently insolent letter to William railing 
against the "knaves" he employed as ministers.” Robert Ferguson ob> 
jected to William's continuing "to employ those that were the instru* 
ments of the former tyranny," and he believed that "posterity will lose 
most of the benefit of this Revoluuon."* At the end of 1689. one of the 
radicals, in effect, spoke for them alt when, reflecting upon the year's 
events, he remarked upon the "happy progress of the late Revolution, 
and the unhappy progress of affairs since."” This point is elaborated in 
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Abuud. a tract sharply critkal of the course of the revolution 
from the stan<Ipotnt of the left. In the preface directed to William, the au* 
thor warns the king in no UTKertaln lemu to keep ftith with the revolu¬ 
tion, and not to permit it to become bogged down in a morass of petty 
concerns of "some prudential politicians/' because such a development 
"will be dangerous to you, and may produce as great dUappointmencs as 
those of the last year." More oounously, he observes (hat the conse¬ 
quences "may be as destructive" as chose precipitated by lames' similar 
actions. He is especially angry that "propagators of false notions concern¬ 
ing the cocutituiion of this government" have not ceily been allowed to 
disseminate their dangerous views, but they have actually published 
them "by authonry" under the imprimatur of a chief Secretary of State. 
This IS too much, and it is a clear sign |io him) ihat "we are again relapi* 
mg into the same unhaf^y circumstances" of the pSM. Hence, the com* 
binatton of evil counselors of state and (heir "mercenary" spokesmen 
represent "the evil practices of thoK persons who were the authors of our 
disappointments the last year."^ The radicals pursued this counttrircack 
in Plain English, another left-vring denunciation of "the unhappy prog¬ 
ress of affairs" during 1699. The author contrasts the actions and beliefs 
of those he calls the "betrayers of their country" with the actions and be¬ 
liefs of those committed to "that cause for which the noble Lord Russell 
fell."^’ This dichotomy was expressed concretely through a series of par* 
liamentary investigations into the death of Isaen, and the rriali of Rus¬ 
sell, Sidney, and others, in whKh Wildman, Mordaunt. and Samuel 
lohnson were the guiding spirits and active participants. Although this 
was. as one Kholar has aptly termed ii. a rear-guard action by the radi¬ 
cals, it did contribute to the further embarrassment of those government 
ministers who had played a role in the Rye Houm protecutiona. A polit¬ 
ical ballad published simultaneously with these proceedings resurrected 
the "ghosts" of Russell and Sidney who condemned the "monstrous vil¬ 
lains" employed by William ^ 

The messages, warnings, and reflectioiis are bitter and unmistakable in 
their meaning. 6y the end of 1689, the radicals, increasingly isolated 

** EdwanI Stephens. Authonry Ahitfd ^ rbr VWicmsn of iW Lnt Yetr't Twwm* 
Uow, 1690, ptvfMr. pp. !•} In Tme Enfhah G v 9 i im m4 nt. and 9/ 

ihf four La*i Krn/t*. mih the Nt Coiurfmenm TWm/, NoitJ m Tws Unit Trverr, 

1609. Staphm* h«d oh««rwcd rh« naUinftfD imnd ihr dsnfln iDofirurd by " ih a w fatal 
mlscturfa” waiuU wrvcaa "czHpInoIcBuuon" lotheprcMrt lDJ^Andhi»fMuaten(jip 

J.4), 

** Flam EngM. Hambly Off end to the CaotiJeraticn of Ht» Maftuy, and Hh Crtal 
Coumi the L9*ds and Cammam m FteEmmanf AeumUfd. IMO, p. 1 (LL #2325) 

*> CoUie, 'True Whittthmr pp. 222-223; MscmIsV' > 345-346 
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from Kcves to political power* ignored uid wmewhat resented by Wil- 
bam, arnl subjected to the problerating abase in the pamphlets ser¬ 
mons being churned out hy a self-asaertrve dergy returned to power* 
were* to say the least* disappointed with the outcome of the revolution. 
Later, looking back in 1696 upon that event* one of them summarized 
these feelings, already present in the period we are considering: 

The late happy Revolution (whkh came on coo soon, and was cut off 
too short) was not so bghly beneScia] to us, as was by smne ex- 
pected.» 

It is regrertable that there are no letters from Locke to Clarke for the 
remainder of 16S9 fcdlowing the one of April 15 in which he complains 
about the halt m the progress of the revolution serHemeni* for Clarke is 
the one person to whom Locke confided Ms deepest political feelings and 
beliefs. If there were expressions of pobtica] dissarisfacnon running 
through Locke's thoughts during this penod. they would surely find an 
outlet in his correspondence with his fnend. There is. however, a short 
and very important memorandum* drafted by Locke and sent to Clarke* 
setting down the former's thoughts about the pdirical circumstances as 
they existed at the end of 1689.* TMs recently discovered manuscript 
was written shortly after the Tvo Treatises of Gooemmenf had gone to 
pre ss Of in other words, just at the time the radicals vrere launching 
their critique of the government.* It reflects, 1 bebeve, the general rone 
of their disappointment* and it identifies Locke as someone who shares 
their position in 168^1690. 

The manuKhpt opens with the observation that "complaints are 
everywhere so loud and the apprehensions that people droop are so visi¬ 
ble* that they cannot but be taken notke of." It is not* Locke explains* 
external events or the dangers posed by fames' forces in Ireland "which 

** Celdto. 'Tnie WUfptm," p. 235 Ewn Mjm. bo lyiny whim with frpvUiciniffin* 
couU fux avoid the bn ui ha ^ry cho* hy dw end ISfte. tbm «m ooi- 

vtrMl • dbconfvm e^tiiw (Kiai) WiHimb ., .mim befow IKinsI (fobn 
Cvdyn. The DUvy •/ fohn Cvriyn. cd.LS.De Bevr* S veb.. Oibed Clcmdon Ptcm, 
1955, S;4>. 

* wcc.tS. The mcBOKTlp WM cold wUhcooieothee paper* befon^i^ to CdwcrdCWIte 
Uithe 1920c* bat wh low c< aeml h wegibedbted far cefcr hy SuJ wh ) '«in 1992. (t 
WM pBrchaced by the BnHWlwi library end » bom pr*pwcd fo> pa bb eaHon cn (ntr^ 
durrtan by CUytort Robara ««id fanec Farr ("Teha Uidie on thaC^lorioot Revotutwn; A 
RedtMwrred OotuoiCBi*” fonheeaung) I «nch w exp r c ic my ■ppnonwA ta fr ut eccoic 
Rebertc end riif fiii cinifJft^nir c uniy nf ihr nianiMfilfn yimi in iii iniMiiiiinn 
** leekr’i rdweft w ai • "year'* bioa ing Wdham'* kndBtgdctn the mcnuccripi cdmc* 
rime b et a m i Kowmbs 1689 (a hii i the Tbo rreahee cf^njad in prvir) and February 
1690 (Roberta and Farr, "A Redcseveerad DixavwM/' p. 3|. 
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(hrow a dmd amongst us"; rethar. the compUints and disappointment* 
spring (rom "our divisions" within the country relating to politics. Any 
discussion of latter must begin, of course, from "our delivery from 
popery and slavery" through the revolution. Anyone who has a concern 
for the security of England must protect ii from the threat of lames' re> 
turn, a French invasion, and the consequent rule by "leauits." Hence, 
those "who would not betray England and expose it to a popish rage and 
revenge" must obvwusly ")otn in a sincere loyalty to his present Majesty 
and a support of his government." 

Several obstacles stand in the path of this "union" grounded upon a 
defense of national secunty and feelings of "mutual duinty." First, there 
must be a general act of oldivion. so that "passionate heats" exchanged 
between enemies can be set aside. Second, tlw doctrine of the divine right 
of king* must altogether be given up, because, according to Locke, it rep* 
resents "an irreconcilable opposiiion to . . . our present consiinition." 
Whoever subscribes to this poliitcaf theory "must be an avowed enemy 
to King William and the present government " It is therefore necessary, 
Locke insists, that there be "a solemn and public renunciation of a doc* 
trine that annuls hts title." Failure to make such a declaration can only 
mean, Locke argues, that ihe individual is under a merely "pretended 
loyalty'' to Willmm, bu t aciuall y' 'bel leves himself still King lamet's sub* 
ject," and is thus one of "the secret enemies of the government." Thu 
false doctrine of lurt dm no can have no other purpose than to "overturn 
our present settlement."* This theme was subsequently taken up by 
Matthew Tindal, a radical, and one of the few individuals to refer publicly 
and favorably m his own writings to the Ttoo Treotfses, from which he 
sometime* quoies (not always with acknowledgment). Tindal is angry at 
those who have not yet acknowledged the de jure legitirnKy of the gov* 
emment, including some Individuals who "have thrust ihemKives into 
places of the greatest trust." To refuse this adinowlcdgment is to place 
themselves in "a state of war" with the government and other members 
of society.^’ De facto recognition, Tindal insists, is not really owning al* 
legiance to the king, but it is simply to accept him as a usurper.* And like 
Locke, Tindal lays much of the bUme for thu state of atfairs upon the 
clergy and their teaching of false notions about government. 

In his manuscript, Locke observes that some people have begun to 
speak as if William's position on the throne is due simply to the fact of 
his coming to England and to the fact of lames' departure. This interpre* 
taiion is totally unacceptable to Locke. It is, he insists, "the miKarriages 

• MS r IB, Ms 1-2 

" Matihfw Tiadsl, An £wey Cp i Httm n g OMtvnir fe ih4 Swfrtmf Pawm. »nd iht 
Osty of Skbfreti m All XrvehrAM. 1694, pf, 4^46, . 
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former reigns'' whkh "gave a rise and right" to the making of the 
Glorious ReveJudon, not lames' "deserrion" of the throne. That these 
miscarriages were, in themselves, "a suffident cause of the change we 
have seen and the dekvcrance we have received" is a point which those 
who refuse "to disown and condemn those miscamages" cannot under* 
stand. If James' "miscarriages" were not the )us(i6catory basis for his 
forfeiture of authority, then "oor complaints were mutiny" and we who 
accompanied William to power are guilty of rebellion, “and we ought to 
return as fast as we can to our old obedience" (to James). Those of us who 
think otherwise, however, and cite James' miscarriages as a train of events 
having "no other end but an abdication/' now insist upon "a public con¬ 
demnation and abhorrence of them" as a guarantee of loyalty and support 
for the eristing government. Silence. Locke argues, is not a sufficiently 
positive response. Either William is publidy accepted as a king "by right" 
on (he grounds indicated by Locke, or individuals must "plainly call him 
usurper." as the French king does.^ 

Locke then launches an attack against those who. like Nottingham, had 
advocated a regency br William, while maintaining James' title to the 
throne, "f do not hear that these men have ever disowned or recanted 
what they were then so pubikly for. . and if they are trill ol their old 
opinion, tis fit that too should be known and they thereby distinguished 
from those who heartily unite in the support of the present government." 
How can such mern^me of whom filled the highest offices in the land— 
be "friends" of the government. Locke asks? If "the great men at court 
who have place and pay declare not openly and zealously br it." how can 
anyone expect the rest of the nation to desptay "a steady resolurion of fi¬ 
delity and obedience" to the government^ To all these facts must be added 
a recognition that "the press openly scatters doubts" concerning the le¬ 
gitimacy of the revolution, and the "private casuists" and "zealous par¬ 
tisans" among us who have darker aims are able to take advantage of this 
"disorder and confusion."** 

All in all. it b not an encouraging picture. The legitimacy of the revo¬ 
lution. as viewed by the radicals, is under attack from within the govern¬ 
ment itself and at the highest levels of power, from the clergy who have 

VMSt. 18 . fob 3-4 Tlw wwclsD ScvfAvns’peuK. TWrearr sefnesmoni. hr new*. 
wtwmalw"Kift||afnn' stdiattofl w canniionly in fas dfpsnme. .. mthcer sny reminl 
lo hit precedent s cowu " froai Steph en s* mndpoini. h^ever. Jemec’ deporture wn 
meiefy "(he flifhi of • moriiul from piscke." and it ww prccnety Sm "pmedeni ecoonf” 
that piMified ih« CenvemMi'f oeuens. net Iw departure m wdi (Awrhonty Akaerd, p. 6|. 
Tins ergoment pursued et greoter length in ho fmpo*Tve{ Qurmon* 0 / Stere. \**~ 
rkr ead hitdmtt. 1(89 

v krse.ia. tek. 4-S. S <ephen»ahoetisdadicoecpan>elof»who**efeTe>po ns ittefocthc 
"tmeeirrugee" of the retpie of Cheries 11 end Itswi tl who ere now "to be receved into 
favor" in William's government tAMhenry Ahnaed. p 9). 
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resuKita(«d thdr th«onn of djvw ri^f. and more indirectly, from 
those whose sdence or conKinon only contributts to the worsening of the 
situation. Nothing less than a solemn and public pledge of loyalty, prem* 
ised upon an equally pubbc rcnuneiaikm of the miscarriages of the last 
two reigns, will serve to dear the air (along with an act of general obliV' 
ion). These were t he views of a hard-line radiod, views Loche shared with 
those who had remained true lo the "noble cause" of Lord Russell as they 
were being expressed at the end of 1689 when this manuscript was writ¬ 
ten. They help to explain. (suggest, Lodie's decision to make his ovm 
public and solemn sutement on the revolution. The radicals, u much as 
anyone else, had an obligation to make their position dear as to the right¬ 
ness of the revolution and the legitimacy of the present government. 

In fact, TWO years later, every one of the points made by Locke in his 
manuscript were echoed by John Hampden in his Some Short Consider- 
afrons Concerning the State of the Nation (1692).^ The government, 
I lampden argues, is "entirely unsettled" because some people "openly 
renounce and impugn the principles" that justify the revolution of 1689, 
and hence the establishment of William’s reign. These individuals "will 
suffer no mention to be made of the original contract broken by King 
lames." but instead they wnie books and tracts that are "destructive . . . 
to alJ the ends proposed to be compassed in the revolution." These works 

are actually licensed by a Secretary of State, and. Hampden reflects, "it is 
astonishing to think, that the officers in the chiefest trusts of the nation 
are not obliged to own this a lawful government." For. as Locke had 
noted, many of them have never abjured the authoniy of lames, and they 
only accepted William as their king de facto, it was incomprehensible to 
the radicals that either fames’ tyranny or the principles of the revolution 
could be so "publicly disputed’' and covertly or overtly denounced by the 
very people who, in the wake of that revolution, had been brought bade 
into power.** 

Finally, 1 think it is possible from this standpoint to appreciate the rea¬ 
son Locke published the Two Treatises of Government anonymously. and 
sought to keep his authorship of the worh a secret, even from friends. It 
was not the penchant of an obsessive personality, as some biographers 
seem determined to insist,** Rather. Locke had many personal friends 

” Thuirtci IS pnntrd B 7 eiCoMen. ^ Irr-luai]. SometHampdra'sphiv- 

scology WMrfew tDihetKwdtiy Lorkr ei ha nwawr i nAim loCUri* th» utsalmow pes- 
Mbif to Wirve dwt Hampden had w*n • cepyr Tlw u mrrHy spwvbcion, W< the fan that 
Hampden ms • dow Fnend of Wstier Vonge and was «reB known coheehCkrkc end Ffdw 
piares it within the realm of poaaiHity 

** Hampden, Som4 Caimditthoin. m Cekbeti, $*Uxih-baov. 
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who were membm ei William's government, and others who were 
members of Parliament. He might very well have stood to lose their 
friendship* or their personal confidences, if the Tvo Treaii9€$ were read, 
as we know it was, as a distinctly radical document* especially given the 
timing of its appearance in print, in conjunctioo with the explicitly critical 
atuclo on the government then being formulated by the radicals. * Locke 
was true enough to his beliefs rMM to shrink from pubbshing the work, but 
why should he in addition make himself offensive to hts friends among 
the Court Whigs, not to mention powerful Tories like Halifax, Danby, 
and Nottingham, who were already looking for ways to remove Wildman 
from office and to have Ferguson arrested.^ And if a summary observa¬ 
tion be permitted* perhaps it is not too much to say that the puNkatton 
of the Tu>o Trettfitts of Gooemment vras* after all* the payment by Locke 
of a debt he owed to the Carl of Shaftesbury and to the "noble cause" for 
which he and thousands of others had fou^t. 

* When w« p w yiiwg hts sariy Tve Tracff ea Csssrararnt for pubbrarien tn 
1641. he irdwond thoi h* amM (he to sfaw* twonymowtly Wcauw "I ihouM b< 
mrt 10 Unu the cfimm of mony of aty oceoalBaMicv" if it wm btom ihoi hr wis the 
auihor of the wori (PTC. p Ult I Whew Uaki appiwd the Mmr (sssomng to the poWi- 
cotton of iht Tloe rrMHN*. locfar s fiMd. the UH of fta i hr o tr lo oironly one iHoMn* 
i>on n os OM of thow who had. stengwtth Nenwighaa, voesd lor WUhaai'r ia g e n cy. 

** Koettngham had ordmd Ferguson and htt pspevs setted In 1699. hit he wat ordered 
hy the Coen to rricaae httn N oinhe leu. even ifm WdUam had nU him to have Fet* 
guton alone. Kew tn ghaoi fmsed the Mae Fesgusan was spin arreatrd. m Nontnghain's 
ufgini In fun* 169Q. MaanwWr. D i ky was aw n p niit ra have Wildman nin o il fiom 
the Post Offke (Momca. Feffwoa* p 2M: Andrew giowntng, Tlwmas Os* 

herar, EaHe/Dan6y.3 vols..Claeff>w |arbi.1t$l. 2*164*1661. 
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